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Preface. 


Tw-j^l^ORE  than  once,  and  I  think  more  than  twice, 
S,^j^     in  the  one  hundred  and  forty-six  years  of  the 
^VB^aJS*  life  of  the  Gentleman's  Afagazine  has  a  new 
")l|n)   point  of  departure  been  taken  by  its  editor,  and 
iirixs*  the  phrase  "New  Series,"  or  some  variation  of 
it,  Ills  been  set  upon  the  title-page.     When  the  magazine 
was  modernised  in  the  year  1868,  the  words  "  Entirely  New 
.Sfries"  were  adopted,  and  the  monthly  parts  were  num- 
Wedfrom  May,  1868.     There  were,  unquestionably,  good 
reasons  on  each  occasion  for  making  an  apparent  break  in 
lie  continuity  of  the  periodical;  but  after  all  the  Gentle- 
fnm'i  Magazine  from  January,  1731,  to  December,  1876,  is 
00c  magazine,  of  absolutely  unbroken  succession,  and  if 
narked  changes  have  been  introduced  from  time  to  time 
«hich  have  been  thought  to  demand  some  recognition  on 
the  title-pa j,^  still  greater  changes  have  come  over  the 
fWacter  of  the  publication  by  slow  and  insensible  natural 
processes,  and  from  time  to  time  the  question  must  arise 
'iihftht.T  an^"  fresh  variation  can  be  played  upon  the  term 
-New  Series,"  The  words  "Entirely  New  Series"  which  were 
printed  across  the  top  of  each  monthly  part  from   May, 
1^68,  until  June  in  the  present  year  have  led  to  misinter- 
pretation since  the  literary  management  has   been  in  the 
hands  of  the   present   editor ;     for,   notwithstanding   the 
romanfigureswhich  accompanied  the  phrase,  when  it  became 
known,  some  three  years  ago,  that  the  magazine  had  passed 
<'Ut  of  the  hands  of  one  editor  and  into  those  of  another, 
some  readers  and  reviewers,  without  comparing  new  num- 
bers with  old,  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  "  Entirely 
\ew  Series"    was  then  for  the  first  time  introduced.     By 
way,  therefore,  of  avoiding  all  possible  ambiguity,  and  in 
token  of  respect  for  the  ripe  old  age  and  honourable  history 
of  the  Gentleman' s  Mitgazi'iii',  I  have  ventured  to  set  aside 
these  various  signs  of  epochs  and  to   return  to   the   old, 
'■imple,consecutive  numberingof  theparts.  This  restoration 
"f  the  original  line  of  figures  was  begun  in  the  July  num- 
ber with   which   the  present  volume   commenced,  so  that 
while  the  part  for  June  presented  itself  to  the  public  as 
"N'o.  97,  Entirely  New  Series,  June,  1876,"  the  July  number 
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was  stamped  on  the  back  thus :  "  No.  1 747,  July,  1 876."  This 
thange  has  been  continued  throughout  the  half-year,  and 
not  a  word  has  reached  me,  in  print  or  otherwise,  to. indi- 
cate that  any  reader  has  observed  the  little  alteration  thus 
quietly  introduced,  by  which  the  magazine  has  been 
brought  back  to  its  tnie  career  of  succession.  The  part  for 
December,  concluding  this  volume,  is  numbered  1752, 
being  the  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seconct 
a|)pearance  of  the  GeiitlemarCs  MagazinCy  counting  from  the 
first  number  which  was  produced  by  Edward  Cave  in 
January,  1731  :  "Printed  for  the  Author;  and  sold  at  St. 
John's  Gate;  by  Edward  F.  Jefferies  inLudgate  Street;  and 
all  other  Booksellers,  and  by  the  Persons  who  serve 
Gentlemen  with  the  Newspapers."* 

It  is  a  matter  of  odd  coincidence  that  as  the  first  volume 
of  the  first  "  New  Series  "  was  that  which  was  published 
next  after  a  great  and  calamitous  fire  at  the  printing  office 
of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  in  the  year  1 808,  so  the  first 
volume  in  which  all  recognition  of  any  change  of  series  is 
abandoned  appears  in  the  half-year  of  a  great  fire  at  the 
printing  office  of  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  in  1876.  In 
1808,  however,  the  fire  was  the  cause  of  the  change ;  for  the 
real  meaning  of  the  words  "  New  Series  "  on  the  title-page 
in  1808  was  that  almost  the  entire  stock  of  back  numbers, 
from  1783  to  1807  was  destroyed  in  the  flames;  and  as  Mr. 
Nichols  relates,  "So  fiercely  did  the  Fire  rage  that  many 
hundred  copper-plates  (and  amongst  them  those  of  the 
magazine )  were  totally  destroyed  and  some  actually 
melted."  After  stating,  in  the  year  1821,  when  his  long 
Prefatory  Introduction  to  the  index  was  written,  that  the 
numbers  of  the  New  Series  from  1807  might  be  obtained  at 
Messrs.  Harris  &  Son's,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  Mr. 
Nichols  added  in  a  footnote :  "  Earlier  volumes,  or  single 
numbers,  are  occasionally  to  be  had  from  various  book- 
sellers, by  whom  they  are  treasured  whenever  they  are  found 
in  libraries."  There  are  many  complete  sets  of  the  magazine, 
from  1 73 1  to  the  present  date,  in  the  country,  but  the 
volumes  most  difficult  to  obtain  in  order  to  complete  broken 
sets  are  always  those  between  the  years  1783  and  1807. 

So  far  as  record  goes  in  the  files  of  the  magazine,  the 
great  fire  in  Tummill  Street  on  the  loth  of  August  last  was 


*  I  have  never  seen  full  particulars  of  the  remarkable  success  of  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Gentleman's  Alagazine,  but  Mr.  John  Nichols,  in  his  preface  to  the 
•*  General  Index  to  the  Gentleman's  Ma mzine  from  the  year  1787  to  1818,"  says  : 
•*So  rapid  was  the  sale  of  the  First  Volume  that  it  was  frequently  reprinted  ;  I 
liave  now  before  me  a  copy  ^f  the  jFi/th  Edition.*' 
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the  third  in  wliicli  in  these  hundred  and  iorty-six  years  the 
Gentleman* 5  Magazine  has  severely  suffered.  I  find  in  the 
February  number  for  1808  a  long  account  of  the  "Dreadful 
Fire  in  Red  Lion  Passage  "  which  broke  out  "  on  the  fatal 
night  of  Monday,  the  8th  of  February,"  in  which  "  the 
Printing  offices  and  extensive  Warehouses  of  John  Nichols 
&  Son,  Printers  of  this  Magazine,  with  an  immense  stock 
of  books,  the  accumulation  of  nearly  50  years,  were  over- 
whelmed in  one  calamitous  ruin  by  a  most  aweful  fire,  which 
commenced  about  a  quarter  before  ten  in  the  ground  floor 
of  a  large  warehouse  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing." "All  attempts  to  save  either  the  Warehouse  or  the 
Printing  office  or  any  part  of  the  property  they  contained 
were  soon  found  ineffectual,"  notwithstanding  that  the 
Firemen  with  their  "powerftil  engines,"  and  "those  of  St. 
Bride's  and  St.  Dunstan's  and  the  surrounding  parishes, 
were  rapidly  on  duty."  Even  at  this  distance  of  time  there 
is  some  consolation  in  knowing  that  the  editor's  dwelling- 
house  was  saved,  as  well  as  the  Red  Lion,  in  the  occupation 
of  Mr.  Smith,  the  premises  of  Mr.  Edwards,  printer,  and 
those  of  the  Scottish  Corporation.  In  his  account  of  this 
disastrous  conflagration,  Mr.  Nichols  gives  a  catalogue  of 
the  more  valuable  of  the  books  that  were  destroyed,  and  at 
the  end  of  those  which  might  "  still  be  elsewhere  pur- 
chased," he  describes  more  particularly  those  which  could 
not  be  thenceforward  obtained  at  any  price ;  and  book-lovers 
)*ill  even  now  find  an  interest  in  reading  the  list ;  this  is 
how  it  ran : — 

The  unsold  copies  of  the  Introduction  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Sepulchral 
Monuments;  Hutchins's  Dorsetshire;  Bigland*s  Gloucestershire;  Hutchinson's 
Durham  ;  the  few  numbers  which  remained  of  the  Bibliotheca  Topographica  ; 
the  third  volume  of  Elizabethan  Progresses  ;  the  Illustrations  of  Antient  Man- 
DCTs ;  Mr.  Trough's  Histor)'  of  Pleshy,  and  his  valuable  account  of  the  Coins  of 
the  Sclcucidae,  engraved  by  Bartolozzi ;  Colonel  De  la  Motte's  Allusive  Arms  ; 
Bishop  Atterburj's  Epistolary  Correspondence ;  and  last,  not  least,  the  whole  of 
six  px)rtions  of  Mr.  Nichols's  Leicestershire  and  the  Entire  Stock  of  the  Uentle- 
man's  Magazine^  from  1782  to  1 807,  arc  irrecoverably  lost. 

This  event  had  a  very  painful  effect  on  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Nichols,  who  then,  and  for  many  years  before  and  after, 
occupied  the  chair  of  Sylvanus  Urban.  Writing  on  the 
subject  thirteen  years  later,  he  spoke  of  the  event  as  one 
"  at  which  the  present  writer  still  trembles  while  recording 
it,"  and  in  a  note  to  the  account  of  the  fire  itself  he  said  : — 

"UTio  tliat  has  ever  experienced  this  infliction  of  Providence  has  not  felt  at  the 
lamc  time  that  the  produce  of  an  industrious  life  has  been  almost  annihilated  ; 
lliai  the  chain  of  useful  labour  and  painful  research  has  been  broken ;  and  that  he 
ltt%  \o  begin  the  world  without  the  vigour  of  youth  or  the  prospects  of  accom- 
pli%lunent  } 
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At  that  time  the  magazine  was  "Printed  by  John  Nichols 
&  Son,  at  Cicero's  Head,  Red  Lion  Passage,  Fleet  St." 

In  1786,  twenty-two  years  eariier,  "  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  volumes  of  the  magazine,  from  1781  inclusive, 
were  unfortunately  consumed  by  a  fire  which  began  in 
Ludgate  Street  and  extended  its  ravages  to  Mrs.  Newbery's 
dwelling-house  and  warehouse  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard"  ; 
for  in  1786  the  magazine  was  "Printed  by  John  Nichols, 
for  David  Henry,  late  of  St.  John's  Gate,  and  sold  by 
Elizabeth  Newbery,  the  comer  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
Ludgate  Street."  Of  this  fire  it  is  further  recorded  that 
**  the  flames  were  so  rapid  that  the  maidservant  of  Mr. 
GuUebrand  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  fiiry ;  and  Mr.  Gould, 
[late  Lyon,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard]  with  great  difficulty 
saved  his  two  daughters  at  the  imminent  danger  of  his  own 
life." 

The  Gentleman* s  Magazine  withstood  the  brunt  of  these 
disasters  and  has  yet,  to  all  appearance,  a  long  life  before  it. 
More  than  twelve  months  ago,  when  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's 
last  novel,  "Dear  Lady  Disdain,"  had  become  one  of  the 
greatest  successes  of  the  season,  I  consulted  him  with 
regard  to  the  early  publication  of  another  work  of  fiction  from 
his  pen  in  the  pages  of  this  periodical.  He  declined  to  chal- 
lenge the  reading  public  with  another  novel  in  less  than 
twelve  months  fi-om  the  conclusion  of  the  last ;  but  in  the 
number  for  January,  1877,  will  appear  the  opening  chapters 
of  his  new  work,  under  the  name  of  "  Miss  Misanthrope." 
Among  the  other  contributions  will  be  an  unpublished  post- 
humous story  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  the  author  of  "Frankenstein" ; 
a  paper  on  "  Prince  Bismarck's  Position  in  Literature,"  by 
Dr.  Franz  Hueffer;  "A  Dream  of  Sappho,"  a  poem  by 
Miss  M.  Mackay,  &c. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Francillon  I  feel  bound  to  confess  that 
**  Rare  Good  Luck,"  the  extra  Christmas  number  of  this 
magazine  for  1876,  which  is  published  anonymously,  is  his 
exclusive  workmanship. 

The  Editor. 
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Love  in  Idleness. 

BY  JDSTiN  McCarthy,  author  of  "dear  lady  disdain."  &c. 

NE   day  Mr.   Stephen  Acton,   a  literary  man  and    a 
bachelor,  living  in  lodgings  in  the  Piccadilly  neighbour- 
hood, found  it  forced  upon  his  attention  that  he  could 
not  sleep  any  longer  at  the  right  time  and  was  terribly 
tempted  to  fall  asleep  at  the  wrong  time.     When  he  went  to  bed  at 
some  advanced  hour  of  the  morning  he  became  remorselessly  wakeful 
and  tossed  and  tumbled,  and  once  or  twice  when  sitting  at  dinner  in 
very  pleasant  society  his  eyes  closed  and  he  became  for  a  moment  or 
two — only  that  much — positively  unconscious.     Nobody  noticed  the 
i^cx  but  himself.     He  did  not  like  it.     He  seemed  to  receive  for  the 
first  time  a  hint  that  he  too  was  mortal.     Never  before  had  sleep 
appeared  to  him  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  condition  which  a  man 
accepted   when    he    had   nothing    better    to    do    and    which    he 
came  out  of  when  the  occupations    of  life   began  again.      It  was 
to    him    like   his   cold  bath,   which   he   got   in    and  out  of  when 
he  pleased  and  thought  no  more  about.     Or  it  was,  according  to 
Sancho  Panza's  illustration,  like  the  garment  which  he  put  off  and  on 
at  his  convenience.     Many  a  time  had  Mr.  Stephen  Acton  said  of 
himself,  m  the  words  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  went  to  bed  in  order 
that  his  friends  might  sleep. 

Among  his  friends  was  an  eminent  physfcian.  Mr.  Acton  consulted 

Y^rrk  and  received  a  decisive  answer ;  "  You  must  give  up  work  and 

play  alike  and  go  out  of  town  to  the  quietest  place  that  can  be  found, 

azid  stay  there  at  least  two  or  three  months." 

^  My  dear  fellow,  there's  nothing  the  matter  with  me,"  Stephen 
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place  and  plunge  into  the  waves.  There  were  two  parallel  rows  of 
houses,  and  the  lower  windows  of  the  row  behind  were  about  on  a 
level  with  the  chimneys  of  the  row  in  front.  Seen  from  the  water,  an 
honest  man  cultivating  the  kitchen  garden  behind  his  house  seemed 
as  if  he  were  walking  on  the  roof  of  his  own  dwelling. 

Stephen  was  made  particularly  happy  by  finding  that  his  former 
landlady  was  alive  and  blooming,  and  that  she  remembered  him  and 
could  give  him  a  pretty  room  looking  on  the  water,  with  a  bedroom 
attached.  She  was  a  young  woman,  recently  married  to  a  gardener, 
when  he  knew  her.  Now  she  was  the  mother  of  two  pretty  brown- 
skinned  and  shy  damsels,  who  had  lovers  looking  after  them.  The 
husband  was  a  steady-going  man,  who  smoked  and  said  nothing,  was 
proud  of  having  never  been  in  London,  and  was  understood  to  have 
a  good  deal  of  money  in  the  bank. 

If  ever  there  was  a  place  with  absolutely  nothing  to  do  it  was 
this  place.  When  you  looked  out  on  the  sea  and  back  on  the  hill 
and  the  trees,  you  had  seen  the  whole  of  it  Two  long  lanes  wound 
and  straggled  up  the  hill,  and  you  might  climb  them  and  wander  in 
a  little  wood  there  if  you  liked.  There  was  a  rather  fine  demesne 
not  far  off  which  the  owner  hardly  ever  visited,  and  Stephen  was 
told  that  a  new  and  very  handsome  house  had  been  built  since  his 
time  by  some  rich  person  on  some  property  near  at  hand,  and  that 
there  were  pictures  there,  and  that  his  host,  who  did  gardening  there, 
could  procure  him  admission  to  see  the  pictures  if  he  liked.  But 
Stephen  had  come  for  health  and  the  country,  not  pictures,  and  he 
was  resolved  to  throw  himself  into  the  very  heart  of  the  country  and 
to  imbibe  new  sources  of  strength  from  the  fresh  breast  of  Nature 
herself  He  spent  a  whole  evening  in  the  open  air,  and  went  to 
bed  feeling  as  if  he  had  been  months  away  from  London ;  and  could 
not  sleep. 

Next  morning  he  rose  nearly  as  late  as  if  he  were  in  London,  and 
lounged  down  to  the  beach.  No  man  or  mouse  was  there ;  only  a 
crazy  little  boat  moored  to  a  stone. 

He  jumped  into  the  boat,  and  worked  its  old  oars  pretty  vigorously 
imtil  he  had  got  far  out  from  the  shore.  Then  he  undressed,  and 
took  a  sensation-header  into  the  water,  and  enjoyed  a  splendid  swim. 
After  he  had  had  enough  of  this  he  scrambled  into  the  boat,  put  on 
some  of  his  clothes,  made  again  a  few  strokes  of  the  oars,  and  then 
lay  down  flat  along  the  seats  of  the  little  old  tub,  and  let  her  stagger 
about  whither  she  would,  while  he  looked  up  at  the  sky  and  the  few 
v/hite  clouds  that  crossed  it,  and  was  lazy,  motionless,  and  happy. 
This  was  delicious.    The  boat  rocked  and  turned  this  way  and  that. 
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with  a  listiess,  unsteady,  and  purposeless  motion,  corresponding  with 
his  own  dreamy  sense  of  flickering  happiness.  He  felt  as  if  he  were 
a  ray  child  of  Nature.  His  life  was  near  its  youthful  sources  again. 
"  Why,  this  is  living ! "  our  gentleman  of  the  pavement  exclaimed  to 
himself  in  rapture  over  his  new  freedom  and  his  strange  unconven* 
tiooal  hour. 

A  litde  wave  made  the  boat  suddenly  tilt  and  dip  and  reel,  and 
the  momentary  effect  created  a  new  picture  for  idle  Stephen.    Before 
he  had  only  been  looKng  up  into  the  summer  sky :  the  world  for 
him  was  all  sky.     But  now  for  one  moment  he  had  a  glimpse  of  part 
of  the  shore,  with  the  hill  and  trees,  and  a  path  losing  itself  among 
the  trees.     All  in  an  instant  a  memory  sprang  up  within  him :  a 
sweet,  strange,  piteous,  ecstatic  memory  of  youth,  and  summer,  and 
trees,  and  love-making  beneath  the  trees.     Why,  those  trees  ought 
to  be  sacred  to  him  as  a  consecrated  grove  to  the  worshipper  of  a 
Pallas  or  a  Diana — ^for  there  under  those  very  trees  he  had  heard  the 
hiu;h  of  his  first  love  !    To  be  sure — he  remembered  all  about  it 
now — ^how  did  he  ever  come  to  forget  it  ?  It  was  up  that  path  among 
the  trees  tfuy  used  to  walk  :  and  She  had  been  with  him  in  a  boat  on 
this  very  water — ^and  once  when  he  was  tired  of  rowing  they  made  a 
sort  of  sail  of  her  pocket-handkerchief,  which  they  both  held  out- 
spread with  their  hands — and  they  were  so  happy  !     "I  wonder  how 
old  I  was  then?"    our  exile  from  London  began  to  ask  himself. 
*•  V/os  I  ten,  or  fifteen,  or  twenty,  or  what  ?     I  could  hardly  have 
l>een  twenty,  for  I  came  to  London  in — let  me  see  :  what  year  ? — 
2nd  I  was  hardly  more  than  twenty  then.     It  seems  a  century  ago. 
1  wonder  where  She  is  now  ?  "     Through  the  dense,  heavy,  rather 
siding  mists  of  the  social  valley  in  which  all  the  mid  years  had  been 
spent ;  through  nights  of  work  and  play ;  through  vain  literary  ambi- 
tions and  futile  successes  and  disappointments,  and  half-contented, 
hah'-cynical  settlings-down ;    through   dining-rooms,    drawing-rooms, 
club  smoking-rooms,  green-rooms,    Greenwich   dinners,    Richmond 
d.nners ;  through  billiards,  beer,  champagne,  brandy-and-soda,  poli- 
t-cal  contests,  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  opening  day 
of  the  Academy,  and  an  almost  endless  succession  of  first  nights  at 
J. lay  and  opera,  his  soul  mounted  up  again  for  a  moment  the  bright 
clear  hill  of  youth,  and  stood  in  the  pure  sunlight  and  the  fresh 
breeze. 

All  this  was  delightful  in  the  boat,  away  from  the  houses  and  under 
the  o[)en  sky.  But  when  he  was  back  again  in  his  lodgings  and  had 
eaten  his  dinner — ^with  uncommon  appetite  too — and  had  smoked  a 
litde,  and  evening  came  on,  he  found  his  own  companionship  a  little 
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oppressive.  Acton  could  talk  to  anybody,  and  was  at  home  with 
everybody.  He  heard  sounds  of  conversation  and  laughter  below 
stairs ;  ^md  he  had  indeed  already  divined  that  his  hostess's  little 
parloiur  on  tlie  ground-floor  was  a  sort  of  evening  rendezvous  or 
club  for  several  of  the  neighbours.  Any  company  would  be  pleasant 
to  him  just  then :  so  he  went  downstairs,  determined  to  throw  him- 
self in  the  way  of  being  asked  into  the  parlour,  and  likewise  deter- 
mined, if  need  should  be,  to  go  in  unasked.  One  flight  of  stairs- 
made  the  easy  descent,  and  Stephen  at  once  saw  that  there  was  no- 
obvious  reason  why  he  or  anybody  else  might  not  join  the  little 
company.  The  front  door  of  the  house  stood  broadly  and  innocently 
open  to  the  road  and  the  evening  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  place- 
generally.  The  little  parlour  opened  on  the  right  of  our  Londoner 
as  he  came  down  the  stairs,  and  the  hall  below  was  so  small  that  it 
would  not  have  been  easy  to  say  without  consideration  whether  a 
person  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  belonged  to  the  company  in  the 
parlour  or  to  the  outer  world.  Mr.  Acton  had  only  to  stand  where 
he  was,  in  fact,  to  become  one  of  the  company,  but  as  his  standing 
there  evidenced  an  inclination  to  join  in  with  the  rest,  he  soon  found 
himself  cordially  invited,  and  even  installed  in  a  sort  of  place  of 
honour — a  chair  near  a  Httle  table  which  had  waxen  flowers  on  it 
under  a  glass  shade.  He  had  then  the  window  on  his  right,  and  the 
piano  on  his  left,  and  could  look  straight  through  the  parlour  door. 
He  was  evidently  in  the  chair  of  this  social  gathering.  He  was  king 
of  the  evening,  and  he  felt  inspired  by  the  very  dignity  of  bis  posi- 
tion to  demean  himself  like  a  king. 

For  a  moment  the  awe  of  his  presence  seemed  in  danger  of 
breaking  the  good  mirth.  An  alarming  tendency  showed  itself  to 
start  fragmentary  remarks  about  the  weather.  One  undecided  moment, 
one  instant's  quailing  before  the  difHculties  of  his  situation  on  the- 
part  of  Stephen  Acton,  and  all  would  have  been  lost  The  talk  and 
merriment  and  music  would  have  been  broken  into  formal  observa- 
tion and  timid  shrinking  from  overt  acts  of  mirth,  and  the  company 
would  presendy  have  begun  to  dissolve.  But  Stephen  Acton  was 
one  of  those  rarely-constituted  beii^s  in  whom  sudden  emergencies- 
always  develop  unexpected  resources.  He  had  heard  some  singing 
just  as  he  came  down,  and  he  promptly  volunteered  a  song.  He 
wisely  chose  a  comic  song,  to  throw  the  company  out  of  their 
momentary  chill.  All  was  right  then,  and  he  began  to  study  his 
companions  a  little,  keeping  up,  however,  his  talk  with  everybody  the 
while.  There  were  the  two  daughters  of  the  hostess,  pretty,  round- 
^ed,  sheepish,  and  giggling  girls,  at  once  proud  of  having  lovers  and 
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skj  of  being  seen  with  them,  each  occasionally  heard  to  interrupt 
jomc  overture  from  her  suitor  by  a  whispered  "  Don't" 

One  of  the  young  men  was  the  son  pf  the  owner  of  the  only  place 
m  the  neighbourhood  where  horses  and  vehicles  could  be  hired.  It 
was  understood  that  he  went  up  to  the  Derby  and  to  Ascot  every 
year,  and  had  even  been  to  Punchestown,  but  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  give  up  all  that  and  settle  down  as  soon  as  he  married. 
Another  was  the  son  of  the  housekeeper  who  took  care  of  the  house 
and  demesne  already  mentioned.  A  third  of  the  company  was  the 
skipper  of  a  collier  which  brou^t  coals  from  a  neighbouring  port. 
A  fourth  kept  a  general  shop,  to  which  the  post  office  was  attached. 
He  always  left  his  wife  to  settle  up  dungs  and  close  the  shop,  and 
when  she  was  ready  she  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl  and  joined 
him.  But  she  never  came  with  him,  for  she  said  men  were  always  in 
soeh  a  hurry  and  put  one  about  so  that  it  was  better  to  let  tiiem  go 
by  themselves. 

This  lady  came  in  while  Stephen  was  singing  his  second  song. 
It  was  a  sentimental  song  this  time.  One  of  the  daughters  of  the 
hostess,  Miss  Mary  Good,  liked  a  sentimental  song  of  all  things, 
and  being  spirited  on  by  her  sister  and  others  of  the  company,  even 
ventured  to  ask  if  Stephen  would  not  favour  them  with  '*  one  of  his 
own."  She  was  sure  it  would  be  so  sweet,  she  said,  with  an  air 
of  appealing  devotion.  For  it  had  been  made  known  somehow  that 
Mr.  Acton  was  an  author,  and  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  that 
region  an  author  could  only  be  a  poet  They  could  understand 
that  poetry  was  composed  out  of  the  head  of  an  individual  man  or 
woman ;  but  literature  of  any  other  kind,  when  they  thought  about  it 
at  all,  they  took  as  it  came  in  the  shape  of  a  newspaper  or  a  volume 
of  stories  or  a  magazine,  but  had  no  notion  about  its  genesis.  They 
were  one  degree  more  advanced  than  the  pretty  maiden  of  whom 
Hoffman  tells,  whom  he  always  found  reading  a  book  of  his,  and  to 
whom  he  imparted  one  day  in  proud  delight  the  fact  that  he  was 
its  author.  The  maiden  received  the  confidence  quite  blankly. 
She  had  never  mentally  associated  the  existence  of  a  book  with 
the  existence  of  a  man,  and  she  was  only  perplexed  to  no  pur- 
pose. Mary  and  Alice  Good  always  connected  the  idea  of  a 
poem  witfi  the  idea  of  a  person  who  had  composed  it;  but,  as 
regards  other  works  of  literature,  they  had  no  such  association  of 


Mr.  Acton  had  only  composed  one  poem  capable  of  being  sung 
his  boyi^  days,  and  he  had  put  music  to  it  himself.     He  had 
posed  it  for  a  special  purpose,  but  he  thought  it  would  now 
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serve  another  purpose  just  as  well.     So  he  sang  it  with  all  possible 
tenderness  of  expression  : — 

Love  lowly  lieth 
Deep  in  the  asphodel, 
Where  the  breeze  dieth, 
Sweet  as  a  woven  spell. 

Sigheth  and  sigheth — 

Tale  none  may  tell ! 

Love  proudly  prideth, 
Wreathed  with  writhen  bays, 
Trembleth  nor  hideth 
Now  with  his  pain  and  praise — 

Which  more  abideth, 

Love  or  his  lays  ? 

"  Oh,  how  sweet ! — how  very  very  sweet !"  murmured  Miss  Mary 
Good. 

"  Oh,  thank  you ! — so  very  much — so  very  very  much  1"  mur- 
mured Miss  Alice. 

"  Delightful !" — "  capital !" — "  first-rate  !" — went  round  the  chorus 
of  approval. 

"  But  I  don't  understand  it,"  said  one  voice  of  impatience  rather 
than  dissent;  and  there  was  something  in  the  sound  of  the  voice 
which  attracted  the  author  of  the  sweet  poem  thus  called  into 
question. 

Mr.  Acton  had  heard  the  postmaster's  wife  come  in  just  as  he  was 
beginning  his  song,  and  he  glanced  round  and  saw  her.  But  he  had 
not  observed  that  immediately  in  her  wake  there  followed  a  new- 
comer, whose  appearance  caused  a  little  movement  and  hasty 
tendering  of  this  seat  and  that,  subdued  by  a  peremptory  motion 
for  quiet  on  the  part  of  the  late  visitor.  This  was  the  girl  who  now 
interrupted  the  chorus  of  praise,  and  who  came  boldly  out  from 
among  them,  the  kindly  eulogists,  and  stood  near  the  singer.  Mr. 
Acton  could  see  through  the  evening  dusk  of  the  unlighted  room 
that  she  was  a  pretty  little  girl  with  vivacious  movements  and 
sparkling  eyes. 

"  Don't  you  understand  it  ?"  he  asked  with  grave  wonder. 

"  No,  I  don't  Would  you  sing  it  again,  please  ?"  This  was  said 
rather  peremptorily. 

Stephen  was  much  amused.  "This  is  our  saucy  village  critic," 
he  thought.  "She  has  been  to  school  at  Clapham  perhaps,  and 
,  has  been  to  the  Albert  Hall,  and  to  spelling  bees,  and  reads  London 
Sodetyy  I  shouldn't  wonder." 


"  Does  that  pass  for  poetry  in  London  }"  the  relentless  little  critic 
wentoaloisk. 
"  I  decline,"  Mr.  Acton  said  gravely,  "  to  answer  that  question." 
"Well,  but  do  let  me  know;   I  don'i  think  it's  my  stupidity. 
Would  you  repeat  it  for  me,  word  for  word  ?" 

Siephcn  mouthed   the  poem  grandiloquently,   making  immense 
emphasis  here  and  there,  and  looking  with  a  whimsical  expression 
into  the  bright  thoughtful  eyes  of  his  critic. 
"Now?"  he  asked  triumphantly. 

"  I  flb/iV  understand  it !     And  I  don't  believe  you  do !" 
Stephen  laughed  loudly. 
"  But  do  tell  me — has  it  any  meaning  ?" 

"  N'one  whatever.  Not  a  ray  of  meaning  of  any  kind.  It  was 
done  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  But  I  can  assure  you  it  has  been 
satg  many  a  time  with  great  success,  and  it  never  was  found  out 
bjr  the  Dninitiated — until  now." 
"  Why,  Miss  Janet,  you  are  so  clever  f  Mrs.  Good  declared. 
Miss  Janet  herself  was  fairly  wild  with  delight.  She  insisted  on 
leunlng  the  song.  She  had  a  very  sweet  voice,  and  sang  with  some 
nimctic  power,  imparting  a  ludicrous  semblance  of  meaning  and 
feding  to  Stephen's  nonsense -words.  Mr.  Acton  enjoyed  his  music- 
xaching  very  much  indeed,  but  to  the  rest  of  the  company  it  must 
an  been  a  little  dulL  Their  conversation  dropped  into  whispers, 
irbobMcd  into  broken  scraps  of  dialogue.  "Janet"  did  not  seem 
0  care  about  their  presence  or  absence,  and  Stephen  forgot  them. 
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&ir  repute  of  her  neighboorliood.     ''  Never  was  auch  at  thing  known 
I  do  assure  you." 

The  girl  only  laug^ied^  and  was  ^tening  a  shawl  round  her  head 
and  shoulders.  The  shawl  was  of  some  fleecy  or  woolly  whiter  stnfif 
— Stephen  did  not  exacdy  know  what-^and  the  dark  eyes  of  the 
/wearer  sparkled  and  beamed  from  out  its  whiteness  mth  a  provoking 
effect 

"Anyhow  I'm  going  to  see  her  home.** 

Mrs.  Good  made  a  movement  as  if  to  demur. 

'*You  are  not  a&aid  Mr.  Acton  will  rol>  or  miurder  m^  Mrs. 
Good  ?  "  the  girl  asked  saucily.  She  clearly  wanted  Mr.  Acton  to 
be  her  escort 

Mrs.  Good  began  a  fbw  muttered  remcwBtmnces,  and  under  pre- 
tence of  pinning  more  securely  the  girl's  ^saml  seemed  to  whisper 
some  caution  to  her,  which,  however,  appeared  to-  be  peremptorily 
rejected.  And  then  his  young  charge  being  evidently  quite  ready, 
Mr.  Acton  gave  her  his  arm  and  they  stepped  forth  into  the  open 
air. 

It  was  very  late.  It  must  have  been  quite  nine  o'clock.  The 
people  were  nearly  all  in  bed.  Most  of  the  lights  were  extinguished 
in  the  cottages.  About  this  time  in  London  dinner  would  be  well 
on.  Our  hero  would  be  only  thinking  of  beginning  his  evening. 
Probably  after  he  had  left  the  place  where  he  dined  he  would  look 
into  a  drawing-ro(»n  or  two,  or  at  least  he  would  stand  upon  the 
stairs  at  one  or  two  places.  Then  he  would  go  ta  his  club  and  sit 
there  in  the  smoking-room  and  talk  and  listen  to  talk  until  he  grew 
tired.  Then  he  would  go  to  his  chambers  and  begin  to  read,  or,  if  there 
happened  to  be  a  very  industrious  fit  on  him,  he  would  set  to  work 
and  write.  Really,  he  thought  to  himself,  the  part  of  life  worth 
having  or  thinking  about  began  at  the  hour  when  most  people  are  in 
bed  in  this  place  of  his  sojourn  or  exile,  and  when  he  had  reascm  to 
fear  that  the  Httle  heart  of  his  companion  was  beating  with  alarm 
lest  she  should  be  scolded  by  her  people  for  staying  out  too  late. 

But  the  girl's  alarm,  if  she  really  felt  any,  and  if  otu:  London  hero 
was  not  quite  mistaken  in  fancying  he  heard  the  beating  of  her  heart, 
did  not  seem  to  impel  her  to  any  great  speed.  She  walked 
composedly  and  slowly,  and  talked  to  Mt.  Acton  with  a  curious 
blehding  of  simplicity  and  self-reliance,  ncMv  seeming  like  a  child  and 
now  like  a  woman  of  the  world. 

*'  I  have  always  wanted  to  know  an  author,'*  she  said  suddenly. 
''  I  heard  that  you  were  an  author,  and  so  I  came  to  see  you,  for  I 
never  saw  one  before.    Are  yoit  a  great  audioi^^are  you  famous  ?  f, 
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•No^"  Stephen  answered  with  good  humoured  rerignatToix.  *'I 
am  a  Toy  small  author ;  and  not  in  the  least  famous:  In  fact,  I 
%kk  I  am  nAmr  a  fistflure." 

•Btet  yott  hare  written — ^boofes  1^ 

•Oh  yes — diere^s  no  doubt  about  thsit  I  have  written— i^iat  they 
caB  books.    The  difficulty  isn't  in  writmg  them,  yon  know.'' 

"Isn't  it?    In  what  then  ?  " 

"Getting  people  to  read  them,  my  dear  ehild,'^  Stephen  said,. 
ande  carelessly  finnOiar  by  the  giii's  manner  and  her  seeming  child- 
Umes&  She  started,  however,  and  drew  her  arm  pdnFy  away  fioia 
kk 

•Wbafs  tfie  matter?^  he  asked. 

^\  am  not  a  child,''  she  said,  "  and  I  don^  choose  to  be  ealled 
10.  I  am  not  anybody's  dear  child.  I  won't  be  spoken  to  in  thiet 
aortof  way.** 

"CertHiiIy  not  by  me^  if  you  don't  wish  it,  my  ■■  ■  j>  I  mean,  of 
omoe  not;  and  I  b^  your  pardon."  She  quietly  took  his  arm 
again,  and  they  went  on.    "  But  tell  me,  how  old  are  you  P'* 

•  Dont  yon  know  ^ — ^but  Ais  time  she  spoke  good-humouredly — 
*diat  that  is  almost  as  bad  as  calling  me  your  dear  child?  It  is- 
Mfii^  me  at  once  that  you  consider  me  a  dnld.  You  dont  ask  a 
poim  woman  how  old  she  is." 

"  Well,  you  do  seem  very  young  to  me.  But  that  is  because  I  aAi 
itry  old  to  you.     I  might  be  your  father." 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  so  at  all ;  you  seem  quite  young  to  me.  But 
m  tdl  you  how  old  I  am  if  you  care  to  know.  I  am  just  twenty. 
Do  I  look  much  younger  than  that  ?  Tell  me — I  should  like  ta 
know.'* 

*  Well  dien,  let  me  look  at  you." 

They  stood  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  girl  threw  back  her  shawl 
and  looked  up  at  him  with  eyes  wherein  the  very  insolence  of  self- 
latisfiaction  seemed  to  sparkle.  She  was  indeed  wonderfully  pretty. 
The  idiite  forehead,  the  large  deep  eyes,  the  rounded  and  delicate 
diin,  the  fiill  throat,  the  winsome  figure  all  might  have  bewitched  a 
younger  man,  our  hero  thought  But  the  days  of  such  witchery  were 
of  course  all  over  for  him.  And  besides  he  began  to  fear  that  he 
was  talking  to  a  vain  little  village  coquette  spoiled  by  the  calf-like 
admiration  of  the  young  boobies  of  the  neighbourhood. 

"No,"  he  answered  coolly,  "you  don't  look  quite  so  young  as  I 
Aoi^  at  fiist     But  I  am  not  much  of  a  judge  of  girls'  ^es." 

They  went  on  for  a  few  paces  in  silence,  until  the  irrepressible 
maiden  began  again. 
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"  Won't  you  tell  me  something  about  authors  and  London  ?  " 

"  Have  you  never  been  to  London  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  but  I  don't  know  it  at  alL  I  have  not  gone  about  there 
— except  where  people  have  taken  me.  I  should  like  to  go  among 
great  authors  —  I  have  always  longed  to  know  men  who  were 
interesting.  That's  why  I  wanted  to  see  you — even  before  I  heard 
you  sing." 

"  But  I  am  not  a  great  author." 

"  You  are  a  great  author  to  me.  Any  one  who  has  written  a  book 
is  a  great  author  to  me." 

"  Thank  Heaven  we  have  met,"  said  Stephen. 

"Are  you  really  so  glad  ?  I  am  very  very  glad,  if  you  are.  It  is 
a  nuisance  that  I  can't  go  and  talk  to  somebody  about  it  and  tell 
them  I  have  met  Mr.  Acton,  the  great  author — for  of  course  I 
should  call  you  a  great  author — and  describe  you,  and  all  that." 

"And  why  can't  you  do  all  that  if  it  gives  you  any  pleasure?" 
Stephen  asked,  putting  himself  on  her  level  of  easy,  unabashed 
speculation. 

"Oh,  they  wouldn't  know — they  wouldn't  care  here — there  is 
nobody." 

Our  hero  began  to  feel  more  and  more  interested  in  his  companion. 
He  thought  he  could  read  the  story  of  her  life  easily  enough.  She 
had  by  some  means  obtained  a  much  better  education  and  had  far 
more  refined  tastes  than  her  family  and  her  usual  acquaintances,  and 
yet,  of  course,  she  could  not  break  the  bounds  of  her  own  circle.  He 
looked  down  at  her,  and  she  seemed  prettier  than  ever.  That  dainty 
littie  white  bare  hand  resting  on  his  arm,  must  it  some  day  bake  and 
brew  and  scour  and  dam,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  ?  Would  she  many 
some  boatbuilder,  or  the  miller,  or  the  principal  publican  of  the  place, 
and  grow  heavy  and  prosaic  and  contented  with  her  lot  ?  Why  not  ? 
The  prettiest,  gracefullest  kitten  turns  into  a  dull  and  sleepy  old  cat 
who  winks  and  blinks  before  the  household  fire. 

By  the  way,  where  did  she  live  ?  They  ought  to  be  getting  near 
her  home.  Mr.  Acton  began  to  feel  as  if  it  was  not  quite  right  that 
he  should  be  wandering  about  with  this  pretty  half-artless,  half-con- 
ceited girl  when  her  people  did  not  know  where  she  was  or  who  he 
was. 

"Are  we  near  your  house ?"  he  asked. 

She  certainly  started  a  little  at  the  question,  and  he  knew  by  the 
sudden  glance  she  gave  to  the  right  that  her  home  must  be  some- 
where in  that  direction.  But  he  could  see  no  houses  or  house  that 
way — only  a  road  and  dark  trees. 
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"I  am  quite  near  home  now,"  the  girl  said,  **and  you  need  not 
COOK  any  further,  tfaank  you." 
"  Bat  I  must  see  you  safely  to  your  door." 
•No^  you  must  not." 
•Why  so?" 

•  Because  I  don't  want  you  to  know  where  I  live." 
"Child — I  beg  pardon,  I  mean  young  lady  or  mademoiselle — ^you 
don't  suppose  I  am  going  to  leave  you  to  wander  alone  in  the  dark- 
ness atthis  hour  of  the  night?" 
The  gill  looked  first  angry  and  then  amused. 
•*Wcll,"  she  said,  at  last,  "you  may  see  me  home,  but  only  under 
cooditions.     I  don't  want  you  to  know  where  I  am  living,  and  you 
are  not  to  know  it !    But  well  do  as  the  people  do  in  some  of  the 
old  stories.     You  must  close  your  eyes  and  let  me  lead  you  a  little 
waj,  and  then  let  me  turn  you  round  once,  twice,   three  times, 
and  after  that  of  course  you  never  could  know  where  you  were, 
Ibd  never  could  find  your  way  to  the  place  again.    Will  you  do 
dttt?* 

"Certainly,  with  pleasure,  if  you  like  it"    "She  is  a  child  and  no 
oatake,"  he  said  to  himself.     "Does  she  not  know  that  I  must  find 
■f  way  home,  and  if  I  can  find  my  way  home  from  tliis  mysterious 
pbcc,  whatever  it  is,  why  not  find  my  way  there  again  ?  " 
"Very  well.     Now  close  your  eyes." 
**They  are  closed." 

"Your  word  of  honour  that  you  won't  open  them  imtil  I  tell 
joa?" 
**  My  word  of  honour ! " 
"  Thanks.     Give  me  your  hand." 

He  held  his  hand  out,  and  the  girl  took  it  in  one  of  hers.     She 
kd  him  a  little  way. 

"Can't  you  move  more  quickly  than  that?"  she  asked  impatiently, 
as  Mr.  Acton  was  creeping  and  stumbling  along  with  all  the  uncon- 
querable nervousness  and  awkwardness  of  one  moving  blindfold  on 
a  strange  path.  "Are  you  afraid  that  I  shall  lead  you  into  the 
water?" 
"  I'm  afraid  you  are  a  very  malicious  young  woman." 
She  laughed. 

'•I  am  not  leading  you  astray  for  all  that  1  Come,  step  boldly  on, 
and  don't  seem  as  if  you  were  afraid." 

The  position  of  our  fiiend  was  rather  ridiculous,  and  he  felt  a 
little  abashed  to  think  of  being  dragged  along  a  coimtry  road  at 
n^t  with  his  eyes  shut  by  a  pretty  saucy  girl,  whose  little  explosions 
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of  laughter  he  could  hear  at  every  step  of  the  vay,  and  who^  for 
aught  he  could  tell^  might  intend  some  delightful  praxrtical  joke  such 
as  village  folk  find  mirth  in.  He  was  on  the  point  of  amiQUBcing 
that  he  withdrew  his  parole  and  opening  his  eyes^  wbea  his  guide 
suddenly  stopped. 

''Now/'  she  said,  ''you  must  turn  round  three  times.^ 

She  drew  her  hand  away  from  his,  and  he  was  sorry  to  lose  its 
touch.  Then  she  put  her  hands  upon  his  shoulders  and  turned 
him  gravely  round. 

"  Once/'  she  said.  ^' Stand  there  a. moment — ^that  will  da  Now 
«gain.    Twice ! " 

Stephen  was  ransacking  his  brain  for  some  memories  of  blind- 
man's-buff,  in  which  he  had  a  wild  idea  that  there  was  some  pdvilq^e 
lof  kissing  a  girl  when  you  caught  her,  and  he  was  wondering  whether 
after  his  third  twirl  he  might  not  catch  his  little  guide  and  try  his 
Tights.  We  believe  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  game  contains  no 
^uch  rights  or  opportunities,  and  that  in  his  present  imbecile 
state  our  friend  was  confusing  it  with  some  sport  in  the  nature  cf 
forfeits,  which  he  had  a  recollection  of  having  played  in  very  early 
boyhood,  when  he  would  much  rather  not  have  kissed  the  girls  if  he 
could  decently  have  waived  his  privileges.  Meantime,  howevei; 
while  trying  to  find  a  precedent  or  pretext  for  the  audadtylie  con* 
templated,  he  did  not  observe  at  first  that  twirl  number  three  was 
very  long  in  coming. 

'*  Now  then,"  he  said  aloud,  "give  me  my  third  turn,  and  let  me 
see  you  once  more.     Don't  leave  me  too  long  in  darkness^" 

Nothing  came  of  this  appeal. 

"  Come,  like  a  good  girl,"  Stephen  said  rather  impatiently.  **  Do 
set  me  free." 

No  answer.    The  silence  was  awfuL 

**  I  give  you  fair  warning  that  I  shall  open  my  eyes  if  yoM  don't 
begin  the  last  turning  round  before  I  count  three!  Now  mind  I 
One!  two!  three!" 

He.  opened  his  eyes  and  found  that  he  was  absolutely  alone.  No 
girl  or  other  living  creature  was  there ;  and  the  place  where  he  was 
standing  was  ever  so  much  nearer  to  his  lodging  than  the  spot  where 
he  first  consented  to  close  his  eyes.  The  girl  had  led  him  round  by 
some  other  way  near  to  his  home  and  away  from  hers,  then  turned 
him  round  twice,  and  stole  away  and  left  him. 

He  felt  ashamed,  annoyed,  amused. 

"  The  little  traitress  ! "  he  murmured.  "  I  shall  be  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  village  I  dare  say  I    Well,  if  I  see  her  again,  and  if  she 
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fK^MS  wiAtout  XMLying  me  a  kiss  as  tbe  fbcfeit  of  Jier  treachery,  she 
■aj  lang^  at  me  and  welcome/' 

McwvliQe  tiie  adventure  was  decidedly  odd  and  piquant.  It 
coonled  onr  friend  a  little  for  his  exile  from  London,  which  he  felt 
paiticQlaiiy  as  night  came  on.  What  was  he  to  do  with  himself 
oofv?  He  did  not  care  to  go  to  his  lodgings  and  xead.  The  lamps 
woe  had — they  gave  a  miserable  light,  and  compensated  for  tJbe 
fed)leDea5  oC  ^eir  beans  by  the  strength  of  their  odour.  Going  to 
Ixd  was  simply  not  to  be  thoi^;ht  o£  There  was  a  long,  low, 
erarahfing  wall  an  the  edge  of  the  roadway  looldng  over  the  water. 
Mr.  Acton  sat  cm  this  wall,  smoked  a  cigar,  looked  at  Ihe  flicker  of 
tbe  moon  cm  the  waves,  and  positively  grew  sentimentaL  More 
'tfba  that,  lie  ^Dund .  himself  thinking  unmistakably  about  the  girl 
viio  Ittd  ran  away  from  him.  In  that  atmosphere,  in  that  hour, 
widi  die  genius  of  the  j^ace  influencing  him,  and  its  memories  like 
the  scents  of  its  flowers  and  hedges  about  him,  it  is  not  surprising 
te  die*  laughing  girl  became  somdiow  blended  with  the  long- 
iaigotlen  image  of  that  flrst  love  of  many  years  syne.  The  con- 
ison  was  all  die  more  natural,  seeing  diat  Stephen  did  not  know 
Ibe  name  of  the  one  and  had  forgotten  the  name  of  the  other.  ''  I 
w^  have  a  daughter  her  age,''  he  thought,  ''at  XozsX.  almost  her  age," 
ior  in  some  mysterious  way  he  felt  impelled  even  in  his  own  mind 
to  deprecate  making  his  years  too  many.  '^  Yes,  almost  her  age. 
What  a  very  strange  thing  it  would  be  if  she  proved  to  be  the 
da^hter  of  the  girl  I  knew  here  long  ago !  In  a  romance  that  would 
be  the  very  thing  to  happen." 

He  had  a  sort  of  recollection,  however,  that  the  first  young 
h^'^  had  gone  to  Australia  when  she  married,  and  had  settled  there. 
Although  it  had  humoured  his  whimsical  mood  to  imagine  for  the 
moment  that  his  new  acquaintance  might  be  the  child  of  his  long- 
lost  first  love,  he  felt  somewhat  relieved  when  he  had  succeeded 
m  convincing  himself,  by  comparison  of  dates,  that  the  thing  was 
utterly  absurd  and  impossible.  His  first  love,  single  some  fifteen  or 
fixteen  years  ago,  could  hardly  be  the  mother  of  a  girl  of  twenty. 

He  went  to  bed,  thinking  London  farther  off  than  ever,  but 
beginning  to  fancy  that  he  could  endure  his  absence  firom  it  tolerably 
»cll  after  all,  and  he  quickly  fell  asleep. 

Of  course  the  beauty  and  glory  of  a  country  life  is  to  have  long 
▼allcs  before  breakfast.  The  performance  to  those  who  are  fresh 
from  town  and  unaccustomed  to  healthful  enjojrment  not  uncom- 
■wnly  gives  a  headache  and  takes  away  all  appetite  for  breakfast. 
Oar  hero,  however,  got  up  very  early  next  morning,  determined  to 
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go  in  for  health  above  all  things.     The  sun  was  rather  late  in  rising 
and  the  atmosphere  was  steeped  in  a  warm  silvery  grey. 

"Up  the  hill !"  Acton  said  to  himself.  "I've  not  been  up  that 
hill  for  fifteen  years.  If  there  were  a  toll-bar  there  I  ought  to  pay 
three  halfpennies  at  least,  like  the  man  in  the  poem."  For  he 
thought  of  the  invisible  companions  who  were  now  mounting  the 
hill  with  him. 

He  strode  on,  half  sad,  half  gay,  perhaps  in  the  sweetest  of  all 
mortal  moods.  The  air,  the  scent  of  the  hedges,  the  faint  savour  of 
the  sea,  the  novelty,  the  memories,  all  made  a  delightful  season  for 
him.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  a  yoimg  Sicilian  from  *out  the  age  of 
Theocritus.  He  began  to  sing  with  full  limgs  and  splendid  voice 
any  snatch  of  song  that  came  into  his  mind.  Suddenly  he  came  to  a 
stand,  and  his  song  subsided  almost  into  silence,  for  a  breath  of 
memory  bewitching  as  the  sudden  odour  of  sweetbriar  distracted 
him. 

The  lane  or  road  suddenly  turned  ofif  to  the  lefl,  among  trees,  so 
that  from  where  he  now  stood  he  could  see  no  lane.  One  stately  old 
elm  was  standing  just  where  the  path  turned,  and  seemed  to  close 
the  view  altogether.  But  our  hero  knew  that  the  view  did  not  close 
there ;  for  he  saw  in  his'  mind  the  lane  still  wind^pg  on  amid  apple- 
trees  and  hawthorn  bushes,  and  he  saw  himself  a  youth  waiting  imder 
the  tree  for  his  forgotten  sweetheart  of  auld  lang  syne  to  come  down* 
the  path  and  meet  him.  He  must  have  had  something  of  the  poet 
in  him,  for  all  his  years  of  Londonism  and  clubism.  No  one 
without  some  vein  of  the  poetic  still  steeping  freshly  the  deeps  of  his 
nature  could  have  stood  so  long  in  that  dreamy  delight  of  mere 
memory  and  inane  reflection. 

But  he  started'all  of  a  sudden,  and  became  alarmed  almost  like 
the  nymph  of  pastoral  legend,  surprised  in  the  pool  where  she  had 
just  entered  to  bathe.  For  he  heard  a  sweet  fresh  voice  singing  in 
the  ^  somewhere  ;  and  there  turning  the  comer  of  the  lane  is  his 
old  true  love  ! — ^at  least — "  What  nonsense ;  what  an  idiot  I  am," 
he  said  to  himself — at  least  there  was  the  saucy  littlfe  beauty  who 
had  tricked  him  the  night  before.  Both  were  a  little  confused,  but 
our  experienced  hero  was  by  far  the  more  confused  of  the  two.  The 
girl  presently  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

"  Turn  about  once  :  turn  about  twice  ! "  she  began.  ';^"  She  turned 
im  round  and  turned  him  round." 

"  You  little  traitress  ! "  Acton  said,  recovering  some  of  hi   cus 
tomary  ease  and  assurance.     "  You  turned^mejround  and  tum^  me 
round  indeed.     Yes,  you  did  make  a  fool  of  me  last  night" 
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"I?"  she  -a^edy  opening  round  eyes  of  affected  simplicity. 
••  Was  it  I  who  did  that?  I  only  saw  you  for  the  first  time  last 
mght" 

**  Well,  you  supplemented  and  completed  the  work  of  Nature." 

**  People  teQ  me  I  am  a  child  of  Nature  when  they  mean  to  praise 
me,"  she  said.  ^  So  I  ought  to  do  her  work,  oughtn't  I  ?  But  did 
1  make  a  fool  of  you  ? — I  am  so  glad  !  To  make  a  fool  of  a  great 
asthor  from  London !" 

**  Yoa  most  pay  the  forfeit  for  it  now,"  he  exclaimed.  "  You  had 
it  an  your  own  way  last  night,  my  young  friend.  It's  my  turn  now : 
and  yoa  shan't  escape  without  paying  forfeit" 

••  What  forfeit  ?  "  she  asked  rather  coldly. 

**  A  kiss^  dear,"  and  he  advanced  towards  her.  ''  A  girl's  forfeit 
ahrays." 

** Stuff!''  was  the  rather  unromantic  commentary  of  the  young 
woman.  ^  I  know  nothing  about  girls  and  their  ways.  No — do  keep 
avay ;  I  won't  have  it" 

Stephen  was  not  deterred  He  caught  her  round  the  waist,  and 
csdeavoored  to  have  his  forfeit  kiss.  She  struggled^  grew  red 
Stephen  of  course  assumed  this  to  be  only  her  village  coquetry.  He 
Ud  her  with  gentle  but  all  sufficing  force;  her  struggles  were 
viiolly  in  vain.  He  had  his  kiss,  and  she  burst  into  tears ! 
Dismayed,  he  released  her,  and  she  flung  herself  away  from  him. 

**  It  serves  me  right ! "  she  said,  when  her  vehement  sobs  would 
aBow  her;  "  but  I  thought  you  were  a  gentleman  ! " 

**  I  really  ask  your  pardon  a  thousand  times,"  said  the  abashed 
Stephen,  truly  now  wishing  in  his  heart  that  there  were  any  process  by 
which  one  could  retract  an  inflicted  kiss.  "  I  didn't  mean  to  offend 
yoa — I   didn't   think   you  would  be  so  much  offended — I  never 


meant  " 


"  Do  you  attempt  to  kiss  ladies  in  London  when  you  have  met 
tbcm  for  the  second  time  ?  "  she  asked  with  anger  flashing  in  her  eyes, 
—in  which,  however,  Stephen  was  glad  to  see  that  no  fresh  tears  were 
showing  themselves.  "  Is  that  the  custom  among  the  people  you 
know  ?    Why  don't  you  speak  ?    Is  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  no ;  but  people  in  London  are  rather  formal — and  in  the 
country  one  thinks  things  are  different  And  I  have  made  a  fool  of 
myself  now." 

"  You  thought,  I  suppose,  that  a  poor  little  village  girl  was  good 
oough  for  any  condescending  rudeness  ! " 

*'  .Vo,  I  didn't,"  Acton  answered  bluntly.  "  I  never  thought  any- 
t^ng  of  the  kind.      I  wouldn't  willingly  offend  the   poorest  girl 
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that  ever  lived.     But  I  didn't  think  you  would  be  offended,  that's- 
all." 

"  Why  ?  "    Her  resolute  questions  were  terribly  piercing. 

"  Why  ?    "V^ell,  because  I  thought  you  were  only  a  merry  sort  of 
chool-girl,  and  wouldn't  see  any  harm  in  it,  or  make  such  a  work, 
about  it" 

Stephen  was  positively  trembling,  half  in  fear  of  having  really 
offended  her,  and  half  in  anger  at  her  being  so  easily  offended 

"  I  can  only  apologise  to  you  again,"  he  said  :  "  and  I  do  so  with 
all  my  heart.  I  ask  your  forgiveness — what  more  could  I  do  if  you 
were  a  princess  ?  " 

The  girl  had  recovered  her  good  humour.  She  could  not  but  see 
that  Stephen  was  a  gentleman,  that  he  had  meant  no  harm,  and  was 
sorry  for  his  little  rashness. 

"  You  are  trembling,"  she  said.     "  What  is  that  for?" 

"  Because  I  am  afraid  I  have  made  you  angry." 

"  I  didn't  think  men  trembled  much  at  the  anger  of  girls,"  she 
said,  with  a  half  melancholy  smile.  **  I  know  one  man  who  doesn't 
He  would  like  to  make  me  tremble  sometimes." 

"Your  father?"  Stephen  asked,  gently;  glad  to  turn  away  from  the 
subject  of  the  fatal  kiss,  and  thinking  what  a  very  remarkable  brute 
the  father  must  be  who  could  make  that  pretty  little  creature  tremble. 

"Oh,  no — I  haven't  any  father." 

"Not  your  brother,  surely — I  can't  believe  that  any  brother" 

"  I  haven't  any  brother." 
.  "  Her  lover  ! "  Stephen  thought  "  She  is  engaged  to  some  jealous 
young  savage  of  this  place — some  ignorant  clown  no  doubt  That's 
why  she  was  so  angry  about  the  kiss — he  might  have  come  up  at  the 
very  moment !  Confound  him  ! "  Stephen  positively  wished  he  had 
come  up,  and  felt  himself  instinctively  throwing  out  his  chest  and 
clenching  his  fists.  The  country  life  was  fast  demoralising  him.  After 
forty-eight  hours  he  was  almost  ready  for  a  bout  of  fisticuffs  in  a  lane 
for  the  smile  of  a  village  coquette  I 

"  Well,  I  forgive  you,"  the  girl  said,  with  a  smile  doubly  bright 
after  her  tears ;  "  and  I  know  you  will  not  be  rude  again.  You  must 
think  better  of  us  country  girls.  We  like  to  be  treated  as  if  we  were 
ladies.     I  forgive  you,  but  on  one  condition." 

"  Only  tell  me  " 

"  Just  that  you  get  liie  one  of  the  lovely  soft  green  delicious  little 
branches,  high  up  there,  in  that  tree  !  I  was  looking  up  at  them  so 
lovingly,  so  longingly,  as  I  came  down  the  lane,  and  wishing  that  I  had 
the  wings  of  a  dove  or  could  climb  trees.    Won't  you  get  me  one  ?** 
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Mr.  ActOQ  looked  up  at  the  tree.  He  had  not  climbed  a  tree  for 
neaily  twenty  years.  It  was  not  the  trouble  he  thought  of,  or  the 
taking  the  skin  off  his  hands  or  his  knees,  or  the  damage  to  be  done 
to  his  trousers.  He  was  only  thinking  of  a  possibility  which  might 
fairiy  have  cooled  the  enterprise  of  Sir  Tristram  :  the  possibility  of 
his  not  being  able  to  get  up  into  the  tree,  and  falling  down  or  having 
to  give  in,  and  in  either  case  being  ridiculous. 

"  Oh,  please  never  mind,"  she  said,  seeing  his  embarrassment.  "  I 
can  easily  get  somebody  to  go  up." 

"  Yes — ^the  savage,  the  clown,  the  brutal  lover  ! "  Stephen  thought 
▼ith  indignation.     "  Never — I'll  die  first !" 

Reckless  of  consequences  and  possibilities,  our  hero  sprang  at  the 
tree  and  clung  aroimd  its  trunk.  Mere  desperation  and  nothing  else 
enabled  him  to  shin  up  with  awkward  clutching  hands  and  scraping 
knees.  As  a  dog  driven  wild  by  the  sight  of  a  cat  scornfully  spitting 
at  him  from  the  height  of  a  lofty  wall  will  sometimes  rush  at  the  wall 
and  by  sheer  fury  and  force  drive  himself  so  far  up  its  side  that  he 
seems  for  the  moment  almost  to  have  borrowed  the  cat's  own  power 
of  climbing,  so  did  our  resolute  Londoner  force  his  way  up  the  tree. 
He  could  distinctly  hear  peals  and  bursts  of  laughter  from  below. 
Once  he  flung  a  hasty  glance  downward,  and  he  could  see  that  his 
pretty  tormentor  was  positively  staggering  about  with  laughter.  If 
the  tree  were  as  high  as  Jack's  immortal  beanstalk  our  hero  would 
not  give  in  now.  Never  !  If  he  fell  down  it  should  at  least  be  from 
2  height  sufficient  to  kill  him,  and  when  his  crushed  and  mangled 
corpse  lay  at  her  feet  perhaps  she  would  not  laugh  quite  so  much  at 
that !  At  last  he  grasps  a  branch  and  swings  himself  crashing  up 
among  the  thick  boughs,  making  nearly  as  much  noise  as  an  elephant 
plunging  through  a  forest.  He  felt  all  right  now,  and  sat  astride 
upon  a  great  projecting  branch  with  a  happily  assumed  air  of  jaunty 
case,  as  if  his  habitual  occupation  was  bird-nesting,  and  as  if  he  was 
not  nearly  puffed  out  of  all  use  of  his  lungs.  When  he  made  a  de- 
Eonstration  of  going  still  higher  the  girl  cried  out  in  alarm — 

**  Don't ;  oh,  don't :  the  branches  won't  bear  you.     Oh  ! " 

"  \Vhat  did  you  say  ?  "  Acton  called  out  in  careless  tones,  as  if  he 
had  not  heard,  and  preparing  to  ascend. 

"  Oh,  stop — pray — don't — you'll  be  killed  1 " 

**  It's  my  turn  now,"  Acton  thought  to]himself,  ferociously.  "  Now 

well  see  who  is  laughing  !"     Like  the  Irishman  in  the  story,  he  ^^t^s 

"almost  \n  hopes  "  for  the  moment  that  the  branches  would  give  way 

and  \tX  \{\m  falL      Nothing  makes  a  man  so  heroic  as  the  desire  to 

persuade  a  "preXXy  and  saucy  girl  that  he  is  not  afraid. 

c  2 
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Stephen  looked  down  and  saw  that  the  girl  below  had  covered  her 
eyes  with  her  hands.  Delightedly  he  got  among  the  highest  branches, 
broke  off  some  tender,  freshest  shoots  much  farther  up  than  any  she 
had  asked  for,  and  accomplished  his  descent  in  safety,  while  she 
yet  dared  not  loot  He  touched  her  hands  lighdy  with  his  green 
trophies,  and  then  she  saw^with  reddening  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes 
that  he  was  safe. 

"  I  oughtn't  to  have  done^that,"  she  said,  all  tremulous  stilL 

"  Done  what  ?  " 

"  Asked  you  to  go^up  there — ^you  might  have  been  killed !  But  I 
never  meant  you  to  go  so  high.    That's  all  very  well  for  " 

"  Yes— for  what  ?  " 

"  Well,  for  boys,"  she  answered,  looking  at  him  with  recovering 
courage  and  malice. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  Stephen  said,  gravely.  "The  world  was  made  for  boys, 
I  think." 

"  I  hate  boys,"  the  young  lady  energetically  said. 

''  Thank  Heaven  !  Come  and  sit  here  on  the  grass — I  am  not  a 
boy — and  we'll  talk  like  sensible  people." 

"Thank  you — I  had  rather  stand ;  but  we  can  talk  like  sensible 
people  all  the  same." 

Acton  threw  himself  on  the  grass  under  the  tree,  for  he  was  really 
a  good  deal  tired  by  his  exertions.  They  talked  for  a  while  like  sensi- 
ble people — ^like  sensible  people  under  similar  circumstances.  So 
fresh  and  winning  a  little  girl  Stephen  had  never  met  She  was  a 
curious  mixture  of  artlessness  and  malice ;  saying  sharp  and  touching 
things  alternately — z.  bittersweet  such  as  only  queer  out-of-the-way 
places  can  grow,  our  hero  thought  If  any  of  his  friends  from  PaU 
Mall  could  have  seen  him  that  morning  scrambling  up  the  tree  and 
positively  risking  his  life  for  the  sake  of  showing  off  before  a  village 
girl — if  any  one  could  have  told  him  a  week  ago  that  he  would  rise 
at  an  imnatural  hour  morning  after  morning  in  the  hope  of  meeting 
the  girl  and  having  thirty  minutes'  talk  with  her  ! 

For  it  came  to  this.  Successive  mornings  he  found  himself  about 
the  same  hour  at  the  foot  of  the  same  tree,  and  there  somehow  did 
our  pretty  girl  always  come.  It  ^was  the  oddest,  sweetest  sort  of 
acquaintanceship.  It  was  not  love-making ;  it  was  not  even  spoon- 
ing. There  never  was  a  word  of  open  love ;  not  a  hint  of  mere 
flirtation  or  anything  of  that  kind.  A  man  and  his  favourite  niece 
might  almost  have  met  and  rambled  and  talked  in  the  same  way. 
Yet  our  hero  found  the  horizon  of  his  life  contracting  strangely  into 
the  limit  of  this  occasional  half-hour.    The  girl  came  no  more  to  the 
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Cfcning  meetings  in  the  little  parlour.  Stephen  could  find  out  nothing 
aboQt  her,  for  he  would  not  question  his  hostess,  who  never  men- 
tkned  her.  From  Miss  Janet  herself  he  had  got  the  impression 
somdiow  that  her  home  was  imhappy  and  that  she  had  a  stepfather. 
Bat  he  did  not  even  yet  know  where  she  lived  or  anything  about  her 
people. 

** What  do  I  want  to  know? "  he  asked  himself.  "  It's  no  affair  of 
mine.  Of  course  her  people  would  be  commonplace  and  stupid — 
TiL^,  perhaps.  Besides,  I  shall  be  going  away  soon.  It's  not  a 
lo^-making  business."  So  he  kept  assmring  himself  often.  "  Any- 
how," he  thought,  with  a  certain  bitterness,  "  it  isn't  a  love-making 
bosiness  on  her  part.  I'm  not  of  an  age  to  start  such  thoughts  in  the 
minds  of  pretty  girls  like  her.  One  comfort  of  middle-aged  bachelor- 
hood is  that  we  needn't  be  afraid  of  distressing  the  hearts  of  the  girls 
wc  meet." 

One  imlucky  morning,  when  our  two  fiiends  were  talking  together 
fike  sensible  people,  Mr.  Acton's  landlady  passed  along  the  road 
from  which  the  lane  ascended.  They  were  just  coming  down 
tbe  hilly  lane,  and  they  almost  ran  upon  her.  Mr.  Acton  might 
iMt  have  cared  much,  but  his  companion  reddened  and  looked 

"  Now  Fm  in  for  a  scolding,"  she  said.  "  I  do  wish  she  hadn't 
seen  us." 

•*  Why  so  ? "  Stephen  asked,  rather  offended  at  the  thought  that 
any  one  could  be  scolded  for  being  seen  with  him. 

**  I  suppose  I  oughtn't  to  be  about  the  roads  in  this  sort  of  way. 
I  generally  do  as  I  like — and  that  people  know  pretty  well.  But  I 
lose  courage  and  break  down  when  they  lecture  me,  even  though 
I  wouldn't  let  them  think  so  for  the  world.  I  dare  say  she'll  tell  my 
people — no  matter,  I  don't  care." 

She  looked  as  if  she  did  care,  however,  and  Stephen  was  a  good 
deal  troubled,  and  began  to  feel  remorseful,  and  to  ask  himself  if  he 
had  not  been  doing  a  very  wrong  thing  in  going  about  morning  after 
Bftoming  with  this  pretty  and  unsophisticated  girl.  "  That's  the  worst 
of  being  in  the  country,"  he  said  to  his  soul,  with  rueful  pleasantry. 
■  We  fancy  it  all  pastoral  and  simple  :  and  it  isn't !  I  should  never 
think  of  making  such  a  fool  of  myself  in  Hyde  Park  of  mornings. 
After  all,  London  is  the  safest,  most  innocent,  and  best  conducted 
place  in  an  the  world.     Ill  go  back  at  once— I  think  111  go  back 

at  once." 

Mis.  Good  seemed  distant  and  gloomy,  Stephen  thought    Perhape 
be  was  consdcnce-stricken,  and  therefore  suspicious.     He  began  to 


o.'y 
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talk  to  her  with  an  appearance  of  great  ease  and  friendliness  about 
"  Miss  Jaiiet,"  but  Mrs.  Goodivas  dry  and  cold. 

'^  By  the  way,  Mrs.  Good,  I  really  don't  know  the  young  lady's 
other  name." 

"Indeed,  sir?" 

"  No,  I  don't  think  I  do.    Perhaps  you  may  have  mentioned  k  to 


me"- 


"  I  don't  think  I  did,  sir." 

"  No,  I  thought  not.  So  odd,  isn't  it,  to  know  the  young  lady  and 
not  to  know  her  name?" 

"  Very  odd,  su:." 

"  She  is  a  very  nice  girl,  Mrs.  Good." 

"  If  she  was  my  daughter,  sir,  I'd  make  her  keep  at  home  a  good 
deal  more,"  Mrs.  Good  broke  out  "  But  I  don't  blame  her,  sir — ^it's 
others,  that  ought  to  have  more  sense.     God  help  her." 

Mr.  Acton  had  an  idea  that  this  was  directed  against  him,  and  he 
was  about  to  burst  forth  into  some  indignant  vindication  of  himself 
and  the  sweet  and  childlike  girl  who  had  made  his  exile  from  Londcm 
so  happy.  But  he  restrained  himself  in  time.  He  thought  it  would 
be  an  insult  to  the  absent  girl,  and  to  himself,  to  get  into  such  an 
argument  with  downright  Mrs.  Good ;  and  so  he  cut  the  conversation 
short,  sauntered  with  seeming  carelessness  and  sullen  heart  down  to 
the  shore,  found  the  old  boat  again,  unmoored  it,  rowed  out  far  into 
the  water,  lay  down  in  the  boat,  and  began  to  think. 

"  I'll  go  back  to  London  to-morrow  morning,"  was  his  first  thought 
"  I'll  go  back  to  my  prosy  mechanical  mill-horse  round  of  stupid 
society  and  stupid  work  ! "  This  was  his  way  now  of  regarding  the 
life  that  so  lately  seemed  the  only  life  he  could  endure.  "  What  have 
I  to  do  with  sentiments  and  feelings,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ?  Ill 
go  back  to  London." 

Then  the  boat  gave  a  little  heave  and  dipped,  and  the  hill  with  its 
trees  appeared  before  his  eyes,  and  a  sudden  thrill  of  passionate 
emotion  vibrated  through  him^  making  his  heart  beat  and  hb  lips 
tremble. 

"  What  if  I  didn't  ever  go  back — unless  she  comes  too?" 

The  thought  filled  his  very  soul.  He  lay  in  the  boat  possessed 
with  the  idea.  All  youth  and  energy  and  sweet 'emotion  seemed  to 
come  to  life  agstin  within  him.  He  could  not  shut  out  the  thought  now, 
nor  admit  a  doubt  that  it  could  be  made  real.  He  felt  like  a  poet  who, 
having  gone  about  for  days  yearning  for  inspiration,  and  blindly 
craving  he  knows  not  what,  suddenly  finds  his  whole  soul  and  brain 
filled  with  a  subject,  a  purpose,  the  divine  clear  fabric  of  a  poem. 
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Aftff  an  bom  of  dreamy  tossing  in  the  boat  Acton  came  ashore, 
iediDg  that  any  touch  of  the  firm  earth  was  fraught  with  disenchant- 
ment to  such  a  dream. 

He  was  recalled  soon  to  reality,  and  to  memories  of  London 
society.  A  visitor  was  waiting  to  see  him — ^and  such  an  important 
▼isitor — ^Mr.  Vandervert  Jocelyn,  M.P.,  of  Eaton  Square,  who,  he 
BOW  leamed,  was  the  owner  of  the  new  house  near  at  hand  with  the 
pictores  which  he  had  declined  to  see.  Stephen  knew  Mr.  Vander- 
▼en  Jocdyn  very  well  by  name  and  reputation.  Mr.  Jocelyn  had 
onlj  assumed  his  latter  name  rather  lately.  He  was  of  some  sort  of 
lofcign  extraction  ^  had  made  an  immensity  of  money,  married  a 
widow,  the  daughter  of  an  earl  (her  first  husband  had  been  a  brilliant 
joang  naval  officer,  who  was  killed  in  China),  went  into  Parlian^ent, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  ambitious  of  a  peerage.  Mr.  Vandervert 
Joceljn,  when  he  began  to  be  conspicuous  as  a  wealthy  man,  gave 
himself  out  as  a  Liberal,  but  having  been  blackballed  when  put  up 
as  candidate  for  membership  in  a  great  Whig  dub,  he  suddenly 
became  a  Conservative,  was  elected  into  a  Conservative  club,  wrested 
t  laige  city  from  Liberal  representation,  and  was  now  a  leading  sup- 
porter of  the  constitutional  and  anti-cosmopolitan  interest  He  was 
&  great  patron  of  literature,  art,  and  journalism,  and  never  failed  to 
iiiike  one  of  the  guests  at  the  Literary  Fund  Dinner,  the  Artists' 
Benevolent  Fund  Dinner,  the  Press  Fund  Dinner,  and  so  forth.  He 
bought  pictures,  and  paid  fancy  prices  for  them  on  condition  that 
thc)-  were  not  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Mr.  Jocelyn 
himself  did  not  care  twopence  about  art,  but  his  pride  was  to  have 
pktures  which  everybody  could  not  see  for  a  shilling.  He  never 
read  books,  but  he  had  heard  Stephen  Acton*s  name,  and  when  he 
found  that  Acton  was  staying  in  his  neighbourhood  he  felt  that  the 
proper  thing  was  to  call  upon  the  author  and  ask  him  to  dinner. 

Mr.  Jocelyn  was  gracious  in  his  familiar  bluntpess. 

"  Lady  Jane  will  be  delighted  to  see  you,  Mr.  Acton.  She  is  very 
fond  of  literature.  We  have  only  just  run  down,  you  know,  from 
town ;  and  we're  oflf  in  a  day  or  two.  You'll  just  take  us  as  we  are — 
no  ceremony.  We  can't  let  you  off — you  great  literary  men  from 
London  don't  often  give  us  a  chance  of  your  company  down  here  in 
this  dull  little  place.     To-morrow  evening — at  eight." 

Stephen  felt,  to  say  the  truth,  a  little  touch  of  pleasure  on  receiving 
the  invitation.  For  all  his  love  of  the  country  and  the  trees  and  the 
fiir  innocent  face  of  Nature,  and  the  twilights,  and  the  sunsets,  he 
bad  been  too  long  the  adopted  child  of  London  and  of  its  social 
iifc  not  to  find  himself  a  little  more  at  home  at  a  dinner-party  than 
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in  Mrs.  Good's  parlour.  Much  as  he  was  enjoying  his  exile  from 
the  ways  of  the  civilised  world,  there  was  a  gentle  throb  of  pleasant 
emotion  at  the  thought  of  getting  back  to  them  even  for  one  night. 
Only  for  this  night ;  or  a  very  few  nights  at  most  With  regard  to 
the  future  his  mind  was  made  up.  He  would  renounce  society ;  he 
would  even  renounce  London  itself,  if  she  wished  it  For  her  he 
would  give  up  gladly  all  the  unreal  and  trumpery  amusements,  the 
mechanical  routine  of  vapid  and  so-called  pleasiures  that  make  up  the 
life  of  an  unmarried  man  in  town.  If  she  would  have  him — and  he 
believed  she  would  have  him.  He  felt  almost  sure  that  she  cared  for 
him,  and  he  knew — oh  yes,  he  knew — that  she  was  a  girl  to  love 
with  her  whole  heart  He  would  take  her  away  from  her  dull  and 
vulgar  relatives,  for  whom  she  could  care  nothing.  And  they  would 
live  perhaps  in  Venice  or  in  Rome.  His  income,  small  as  it  was, 
would  keep  them  well  enough,  and  he  could  add  a  good  deal  by 
writing.  He  would  work  with  a  new  inspiration.  Who  could  say? — 
perhaps  imder  her  influence  he  might  even  write  some  book  which 
the  world  would  not  willingly  let  die — at  least  not  as  willingly  as  it 
had  let  his  other  books  die ;  perhaps,  at  all  events,  not  before  it  had 
reached  its  second  edition.  And  in  any  case,  think  of  the  delight  of 
showing  Venice  or  Rome  to  her  ! 

Such  thoughts  filled  him  with  rapttu'e  as  he  wandered  about  the 
village  and  the  shore  that  day  trying  to  find  her.  Such  trifling  con- 
siderations afiect  a  man  in  Acton's  condition  that  he  felt  delighted  at 
having  received  an  invitation  to  Lady  Jane  Jocelyn's  to  dine,  because 
it  reminded  him  that  he  was  actually  in  society,  and  that  he  really 
had  something  to  give  up  for  the  sake  of  his  love.  He  was  counting 
all  the  time  very  confldently,  it  will  be  seen,  on  the  consent  of  the 
young  woman  in  question. 

He  did  not  see  her  all  that  day  or  that  night  He  had  no  hope 
that  she  would  look  into  Mrs.  Good's  litde  parlour  any  more,  and 
indeed  he  feared  Mrs.  Good  had  been  scolding  her.  He  wandered 
about  the  beach  for  half  the  night,  and  rose  almost  with  the  sun  next 
morning.  Then  he  thought  he  must  do  something  and  so  he 
wrote  these  lines  on  a  scrap  of  paper : — 

"Dearest  Janet, — I  don't  know  who  you  are  or  even  your 
name,  but  I  am  as  much  in  love  with  you,  Janet,  as  ever  man  of 
mature  years  was  with  a  girl  of  twenty — and  in  sad  truth  if  you  won't 
marry  me  I  shall  not  care  for  life  any  more.  But  if  jrou  will,  I  will 
try  to  make  you  happy.    I  love  you,  Janet 

"Stephen  Acton.** 
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He  went  about  with  this  letter  in  his  hand  ready  to  put  into  hers 
if  he  should  see  her.  And  he  did  see  her.  She  passed  his  lodging 
aboat  seven  o'clock  that  evening.  He  darted  down  stairs  and  ran 
after  her.  She  turned  round  on  hearing  his  step,  blushed,  and 
seemed  half  amused,  half  alarmed. 

"lam  in  such  haste,  Mr.  Acton/'  she  said.  "I  must  not  stay  a 
moment'* 

''Read  that !"  Stephen  whispered,  and  he  put  his  letter  into  her 
bmd  and  ran  away  without  even  once  looking  back. 

Our  matore  Londoner  was  positively  trembling  with  boyish  excite- 
ment and  emotion  as  he  dressed  for  dinner.  But  he  dressed  very 
cnefiilty,  nevertheless,  and  as  he  looked  in  the  glass  felt  a  thrill  of 
gratification  to  see  that  there  was  no  sign  of  middle  age  apparent  yet 
in  his  £Lce,  and  that  his  whole  appearance  was  decidedly  striking. 
After  an  it  wouldn't  be  the  story  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  he  thought, 
with  modest  self-satisfaction. 

Acton  was  disagreeably  impressed  with  Mr.  Vandervert  Jocelyn's 
hoiaehold  as  he  entered.    The  ostentation  was  in  unpleasant  con- 
tost  with  Mr.  Jocelyn's  talk  of  country  ways  and  no  ceremony.    A 
doable  line  of  what  democrats  long  ago  used  to  call   pampered 
menials  in  gorgeous  liveries  received  him,  and  the  house  was  full  of 
company.     There  were  one  or  two  men  whom  Acton  slightly  knew 
in  town,  and  had  always  rather  disliked  as  purse-proud  and  preten- 
tious humbugs — so,  at  least,  our  conceited  author  chose  to  set  them 
down.     The  only  person  he  liked  in  the  company  was  Lady  Jane 
Jocelyn,  his  hostess ;  and  he  liked  her  because  she  seemed  to  him 
rather  melancholy  and  out  of  tone  with  the  place  and  the  people, 
like  a  pale  flower  amid  a  display  of  gorgeous  waxen   imitations. 
She  had  sweet  bright  eyes,  which  looked  as  if  their  owner  might  have 
been  very  happy  once ;  and  they  perplexed  him  with  vague  tanta- 
lising half-memories  as  if  he  must  have  seen  them  before.     Acton 
anomed  at  once,  good-naturedly,  that  Mr.  Vandervert  Jocelyn  bullied 
kis  wife ;  that  she  was  always  thinking  of  her  first  husband,  and  that 
she  had  no  children.     This  last  notion,  however,  proved   to  be  a 
mistake,  for  as  she  was  talking  with  him  in  the  drawing-room  she 
suddenly  said — 

•*  I  believe  you  have  not  seen  my  daughter  yet,  Mr.  Acton.     She 
Hipcs  here  in  the  coimtry  the  greater  part  of  her  time — as  yet." 

Mr.  Jocelyn  was  near,  and  always  seemed  to  have  an  ear  for  what 
his  wife  was  sajring. 
"  Where  is  Janet  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Jocelyn. 
The  name  almost  caused  our  friend  to  start.     It  was  not  so  very 
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\mcoimhon  that  two  girls  even  in  that  smaU  place  mlgfat  not  have 
borne  it,  and  yet  to  hear  it  sent  a  thrill  through  him. 

"  Oh — ^will  you  kindly  take  Miss  ^Douglas — ffly — my  stepdaaghtet^ 
to  dinner,  Mr.  Acton?"  said  his  host.     "Janet — Mr.  Acton/' 

For  the  drawing-room  door  had  opened  even  while  they  were 
speaking,  and  Janet  entered  the  room.  Her  eyes  were  demorely 
downcast,  her  full  and  pretty  lips  were  pressed  resolutely  togethei^ 
and  shie  \^  clearly  made  up  as  the  inghtue  of  private  life.  But  it 
was  all  the  same  the  Janet  of  the  morning  w^ks  and  the  mobiilit 
escapade,  the  village  coquette  whom  Acton  had  resolved  at  any 
sacrifice  to  make  his  wife,  converted  suddenly  into  the  daughter  of 
an  earl's  daughter,  and  the  stepchild  of  a  millionaire.  What  a  tMcng 
^hot  through  poor  Stephen's  heart !  He  had  been  making  a  fool  of 
himself;  the  girl  had  been  playing  a  practical  joke  on  him.  He 
Could  hardly  get  out  the  few  words  of  conventional  courtesy.  Bitt 
as  Mr.  Jocelyn  still  stood  near  she  suddenly  raised  her  eyes,  and 
darted  into  Stephen's  face  one  look  quick  as  the  suddenest  sunbeaiki — 
-an  appealing,  apologetic,  beseeching,  half-droll  and  half-pathetic  look, 
which  almost  melled  his  anger  away.  "  Oh,  don't  betray  me,  don't 
bring  a  scolding  on  me  ! "  it  only  too  plainly  said.  Stephen  became 
^  man  and  a  Londoner  again.  He  recovered  his  self-control  and  his 
good  hianners ;  he  gave  her  his  arm  and  spoke  of  the  beauty  of  tiiat 
part  of  the  country,  and  asked  her  if  she  cared  about  rinking,  and 
lidiether  she  preferred  Salvini  to  Rossi. 

She  answered  his  questions  collectedly  and  vivaciously,  but  kept 
rsending  surprised  glances  at  him  every  now  and  then  as  if  to  ask 
*^*  Is  this  real? — is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  know  me  ?" 

Stephen's  looks  made  no  reply.  "  To  me,"  he  mentally  resolved, 
"**yoi>  are  Lady  Jane  Jocelyn's  daughter  and  no  one  else."  His 
wounded  pride  found  some  sense  of  relief  in  that  sort  of  ven- 
geance. 

"  I  hope  you  enjoy  your  stay  in  the  country,  Mr.  Acton ;  \  hope 
you  don't  find  it  dull  here  ?  " 

•'  So  far  I  have  found  it  delightful" 

"  You  walk  a  good  deal,  I  suppose?" 

"  A  good  deal — oh  yes." 

"  In  the  mornings,  perhaps  ?  " 

This  was  when  they  were  seated  at  dinner,  and  ^he  sent  a  quidc, 
inquiring,  challenging  glance  at  him. 

"  In  the  mornings  chiefly." 

''  I  walk  a  great  deal  in  the  morning."  This  was  said  veiy  softly, 
*^  I  love  the  mornings  here  at  this  time  of  the  year." 
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"Channmg  indeed  :    most  charming.     I  am  only  sbny  I  can't 
make  a  longer  stay  here." 
^' Must  you  go  soon  ?  " 

"I  am  Sony  to  say,  yes.     I  mttst  return  to  town." 
"But  we  shall  see  you  often,  I  hope,  before  you  do  return  ?" 
"I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  if  Lady  Jane  will  kindly  allow  me.*' 
Thus  the  dinner  went  on.    No  word  or  look  of  recognition  or  of 
lemcmbrance  could  Janet  draw  from  the  petrified  Londoner.     "  It 
mi^  some  wonder  in  a  stranger  move  that  they  together  could  have 
Hiked"  or  even  thought  "  of  love."    Indeed  no  stranger  would  have 
bdieved  aD3rthing  of  the  kind.    Stephen's  heart  was  burning  within 
Urn.   When  the  ladies  left  the  room  Janet  threw  him  a  glance  like 
a  flower.    He  distinctly  declined  to  receive  it     The  girl  raised  her 
bouquet  to  her  face  to  hide  the  tears  that  were  in  her  eyes. 

She  was  not  a  girl  [accustomed  to  be  easily  balked.  When  the 
company  were  in  the  drawing-room  she  actually  sought  out  Stephen, 
asked  him  questions  about  artists  and  the  Royal  Academy,  and  then 
asked  if  he  had  seen  the  paintings  by  Millais  that  Mr.  Jocelyn  had 
laldy  bought.  **  Do  come  and  let  me  show  them  to  you,"  she  said  ; 
**  they  are  in  the  other  room;  they  have  not  been  properly  hung 
yet,  but  I  want  you  to  see  them ;  and  I  am  fond  of  doing  show- 


man." 


Stephen  of  course  had  to  go  with  her,  and  she  hurried  him  away 
until  they  stood  in  front  of  some  pictures  which  angry  Stephen  could 
not  see.  A  schoolboy  in  his  first  love  affair  could  hardly  have  been 
more  emotional  than  the  literary  man-about-town  was  now.  He  was 
quite  conscious  of  the  fact  himself,  and  he  felt  ashamed  of  it.  As 
she  was  hurrying  him  along  he  looked  down  with  a  wonder  that 
could  not  have  been  put  into  words  at  the  small,  slight  young  thing 
that  had  such  power  over  him  and  could  turn  him  again  into  an 
angr}'  boy,  stirring  up  such  elementary  love  and  resentment  within 
him. 

'*  Why  have  you  treated  me  in  this  way  ?  "  she  said,  and  her  voice, 
beginning  in  anger,  ended  in  appeal. 

"  In  what  way  ?  "  was  the  stupid  rejoinder  of  Mr.  Acton — the  only 
thing  he  could  think  of. 

'*  You  hardly  speak  to  me — you  go  on  as  if  you  didn't  know  me  : 
as  if  you  saw  me  for  the  first  time  to-night." 

**  I  have  seen  Miss  Douglas  for  the  first  time  to-night"  He  was 
awfully  stately. 

**  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  that? — and  what  does  it  matter  about 
my  name  ?     I  am  the  same  Janet  always." 
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"  You  are  not  the  same  to  me.  Why  did  you  play  off  this  prac- 
tical joke?  Was  this  well  done,  Janet?"  In  all  his  anger  he 
adopted  with  conscious  satirical  purpose  and  in  bitterness  to  himself 
and  her  some  of  the  words  of  the  gallant  Macheath  in  his  despair. 
The  meaning  was  lost  upon  Janet  The  adventures  of  Macheath 
have  little  interest  for  audiences  of  to-day.  We  have  grown  virtuous 
since  the  time  when  he  was  a  hero,  and  we  like  the  daughter  of 
Madame  Angot  now. 

"Well  done  or  ill  done,  I  meant  no  harm,"  the  girl  pleaded.  "I 
thought  it  all  good  fun,  and  I  wanted  to  know  an  author.  I  was 
always  longing  to  know  an  author — and  to  have  him  all  to  m3rself 
just  for  a  little.  It  wouldn't  be  any  good  your  coming  here  first — I 
could  only  talk  to  you  about  the  fine  weather,  and  people  would  be 
always  there.  I  thought  it  was  a  delightful  little  adventure — ^and 
now  you  are  only  oflfended." 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  Acton,  trying  to  be  cool  and  unconcerned,  and 
to  take  a  tone  of  kind  paternal  remonstrance,  **  young  ladies  don't 
generally  hold  meetings  of  mornings  under  trees  with  strangers  " 

"  Of  course  not,"  she  broke  in  eagerly.     "  Thaf  s  why  I  did  it" 

"That's  why  you  did  it?" 

"Yes — yes,  of  course.  Don't  you  see?  I  couldn't  have  managed 
it  any  other  way." 

"What  is  one  to  say  to  such*  a  girl ?"  our  hero  thought  She  was 
looking  up  at  him  with  wide  open  eyes,  and  with  all  the  eager 
earnestness  of  one  who  means  to  say  "  Now  you  must  admit  the 
force  of  that  argument — ^you  must  see  that  I  am  right  after  all?" 

"  But  I  never  thought  you  would  be  offended  or  take  it  in  that 
way ;  I  always  meant  to  explain  to  you  " 

"  And  your  father  and  mother,  Miss  Douglas  ?" 

"  I  have  no  father,  and  my  stepfather  does  not  care  what  I  do, 
except  for  the  pleasure  of  scolding ;  nor  my  mother  much  ior  that 
matter,  once  she  has  blamed  me.  My  mother  forgives  everything 
because  she  cares  too  much  about  me,  and  my  stepfather  forgives 
everything  because  he  cares  too  little.  Oh,  I  should  only  have  had 
a  little  trouble  with  them.  But  the  thing  has  turned  out  badly,  and 
I  am  very  sorry.     That's  all." 

"  It  is  no  use,"  poor  Stephen  thought,  "  to  take  this  too  seriously, 
and  treat  this  mad  child  as  if  she  were  a  responsible  woman.  Mad 
child  ?    If  it  were  only  the  child  who  was  mad  I" 

Their  talk  was  interrupted,  and  they  spoke  no  more  that  night 
Stephen  left  Mr.  Jocelyn's  rather  early,  and  walked  moodily  home- 
ward.    His  mind  was  filled  now  with  only  one  idea — the  resolve  to 
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|o  back  to  Ix>ndon.  He  looked  round  upon  the  whole  scene — the 
sea  heaving  lai^mdly  under  a  sky  of  fading  colour,  the  hill  dimly 
seen,  the  treea,  the  lights  in  cottage  windows,  the  speck  of  fire  in  a 
fisher-boat  iiar  away.  ''  Here,"  he  said  to  his  sullen  and  angiy  soul — 
"  hoe  I  have  made  an  Ass  of  myself !" 

For  an  his  anger  he  might  have  remembered  that  he  had  been 
making  fonoal  ofifer  of  marriage  to  a  young  woman,  and  that  com- 
mon politeness  required  that  he  should  wait  and  have  his  answer. 
He  only  thonght  of  himself  as  the  victim  of  a  wilful  girl's  practical 
jdke^  with  which  all  the  place  would  soon  be  made  acquainted. 
He  thought  of  purse-proud  Jocelyn,  perhaps,  setting  him  down  as  a 
ibftone-hunter  who  was  only  too  glad  to  get  a  chance  of  inveigling 
a  fodish  child  into  marriage.  He  thought  of  himself  as  laughed 
at  for  a  fool  by  one  set  of  persons,  and  sneered  at  for  a  disappointed 
schemer  by  another.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  think  that  in  the 
eyes  of  this  bright,  simple,  clever  girl  he  might  have  seemed  a  hero, 
vhose  tender  of  love  was  a  tribute  to  fill  her  whole  heart  with  pride. 
Contrary  to  general  opinion,  however,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  hero 
thinks  himself  a  fool  at  least  as  often  as  the  fool  thinks  himself  a 
hero. 

As  Stephen  sauntered  gloomily  along  his  eyes  turned  to  the  hill 
axxi  the  trees,  and  the  sky  behind  and  above  them.  Through  the 
openings  of  the  branches  he  could  see  a  livid  background  of  dark- 
greenish  sky,  from  which  the  daylight  had  not  wholly  faded  even 
yet,  and  there  was  one  bright  planet  which  seemed  to  him,  because 
of  his  irr^ular  movements  as  he  walked  along,  to  be  positively 
dancing  among  the  trees.  A  whimsical  idea  occurred  to  him  that 
the  sight  was  just  about  as  real  as  the  dream  of  a  romantic  love- 
passion  playing  among  the  dry  branches  of  his  life. 

"  It  is  Nature,"  he  said  to  himself— jesting  after  his  way  with  his 
own  weakness  and  pain — "  it  is  Nature  that  has  done  it  all !  The 
sky,  and  the  trees,  and  the  stars,  and  the  waves,  and  all  the  rest  ot 
it,  corrupt  sensible  men  and  soften  their  brains.  I  renounce  Nature, 
except  in  the  scenes  of  the  theatre  !  I'll  go  back  to  my  pavement 
where  a  man  is  a  man,  and  I'll  never  again  look  up  any  higher  than 
the  altitude  of  a  gas-lamp." 

The  next  evening  our  friend  was  in  London.  He  had  made  as 
rapid  way  as  he  could  to  the  place  where  the  railway  was  to  take  him 
up,  and  yet-  he  had  missed  a  train  and  so  got  into  town  at  an 
awkward  hour — too  late  for  dinner.  It  was  raining  ;  and  in  the  grey 
of  the  wet  dusk  London  looked  wretched  Acton  went  to  his  club, 
i^iich  was  nearly  empty.    Everybody  was  going  out  of  town  now 
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that  he  had  come  back.  He  stood  on  the  steps  and  looked  at  the 
dull  streets  where  th^  season  seemed  to  lie  coffined.  He  did  not  feel 
gladsome. 

"How  d'ye  do,  Acton?  Haven't  seen  you  lately.  Been  out  of 
town?"  a  friend  asked. 

*'  I've  been  in  the  country ;  yes." 

"Come  back  so  soon?  Glad  to  get  back  to  London  I  dare 
say?" 

"  Oh— delighted,"  said  Acton. 

" I  should  think  you  didn't  know  yourself  in  the  country?  " 

"  I  didn't  know  myself  in  the  country,"  said  Acton.  "  That's  quite 
true." 

A  wretched  day  or  two  passed ;  and  then  there  came  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Good  with  her  compliments,  and  begs  to  enclose  a  letter  left  for 
Mr.  Acton  the  day  after  he  had  started  for  London.  Acton  opened 
the  enclosure  with  a  nervous  hand. 

"  How  very  cruel  you  are — and  rude  too !  You  asked  me  a  ques- 
tion and  ran  away  in  a  bad  temper  without  waiting  for  an  answer. 
Why  did  you  go  ?  Your  letter  made  me  very  happy ;  and  I  do  want 
happiness.  Will  you  not  come  again  ?  You  have  a  friend  in  manmia, 
who  would  love  any  one  I  cared  for — [the  word  "loved"  was  first 
written,  then  scratched  out,  and  "  cared  for  "  substituted] — and  Mr. 
Jocelyn  would  be  only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  me.  Will  you  not  come 
again — before  we  leave  this  place — and  tell  me  you  forgive  my 
unlucky  practical  joke,  and  ask  me  for  an  answer  to  yoiu:  letter? 

"  Janet." 

Acton  put  a  few  things  into  a  portmanteau  and  sent  for  a  hansom. 
He  stopped  at  his  club  for  a  moment. 

"  Going  out  of  town  again  ?  "  said  the  same  friend,  who  happened 
to  be  passing. 

"Yes,"  Acton  answered  radiantly;  "I'm  going  back  to  the 
country. 

"  Why,  you  have  fallen  in  love  with  the  country  I  think.  I  always 
thought  you  couldn't  live  out  of  London.  We  shall  hear  of  your 
getting  married  next,  I  shouldn't  wonder." 

Acton  only  laughed  and  nodded,  jumped  into  his  cab,  and  on  his 
way  to  the  train  read  Janet's  letter  agj^in  and  again,  nor  once 
looked  back  at  the  long  loved  streets  he  was  leaving. 
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BY  THE  EARL  OF  SOUTHESK,  AUTHOR  OF  "JONAS  FISHER. 

HY  stands  she  there  so  solemn 
Beside  the  whisp'ring  water, 
Like  some  memorial  column  ? 
What  misery  hath  sought  her? 

Why  all  so  black  and  lonely 

In  yon  wide  meadow  stopping? 
The  deer  around  her  only, 

The  fragrant  herbage  cropping. 

Her  vesture,  crape-enshrouded. 

Would  seem  the  outward  token 
Of  sorrows  closely  crowded 

Beside  a  heart  half-broken ; — 

And  mark  the  kerchiefs  whiteness 

Across  the  sable  going, 
To  meet  the  'minished  brightness 

Of  eyes  with  anguish  flowing  ! 

Full  many  a  one,  lamenting, 

Will  compass  mournful  pleasure 
^Vhere  Nature  unrelenting 

Bestows  her  sternest  measure, — 

Amidst  the  rhythmic  thimders 

Of  ocean's  endless  story, 
Or  'neath  the  weirdly  wonders 

Of  forests  old  and  hoary ; 

Or  where  from  gulfs  abhorrent 
The  mountain  rears  its  steepness^ 

Or  where  the  furious  torrent 
Descends  to  darksome  deepness. 

And  likewise  there  are  mourners 

Who  love  to  lie  and  languish 
In  quiet  nooks  and  comers. 

To  calm  their  spirit's  anguish,-— 
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'Mong  gracious  garden  roses 
Behind  the  yew-tree  screening, 

Or  where  the  brake  discloses 
Wild  blossoming  and  greening; 

Or  where  the  river  stilly 
Moves  gently  in  its  gliding 

Through  reed  and  water-lily, 
And  loathes  to  leave  its  hiding. 

Thus  some,  with  Nature's  madness 
And  fren;^y  of  turmoilings, 

Would  crush  their  sullen  sadness 
In  vast  pythonic  coilings. 

Thus  &ome,  to  Nature's  mildness 
Their  weary  spirits  bringing. 

Would  charm  away  the  wildness 
Of  sorrow's  cruel  stinging. 

But  thou,  poor  lonely  woman ! 

What  find'st  thou  in  that  station — 
Displayed  to  gazers  human — 

Of  comfort's  revelation  ? 

No  might  dwells  there  to  awe  thee, 
Grim  sorrow's  force  out-stressing  ; 

Nor  peaceful  power  to  draw  thee 

From  tyrant  griel's  oppressing. 

I 
Yea  !  stand'st  thou  there  as  martyr? 

In  mystical  emotion 

That  scorns  for  joy  to  barter 

One  drop  of  poisoned  potion? 

And  therefore  in  the  meadow 
Forlornly  stand'st  thou  dreaming, 

A  black  mysterious  shadow 
In  the  pale  simset's  gleaming? 

Yet,  may  be,  self-compassion 
Within  thy  soul  hath  spoken, 

Declaring  through  what  fashion 
Thy  bonds  might  best  be  broken ; 
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And  in  the  peopled  loheness 

Of  this  vast  park  of  pleasure 
Thou  find'st  a  subtle  proneness 

To  yield  thy  heart  a  treasure. 

As  the  dun  deer  go  straying 

Around  thy  silent  figure, 
Perchance  in  thee  are  playing 

Some  spells  of  joyous  vigour, 

Empowered  to  lift  thy  musing 

Beyond  the  woeful  present, 
Its  sombreness  transfusing 

With  memories  fair  and  pleasant. 

For  God's  kind  forest-creatures — 

Great  Nature  in  them  dwelleth ; 
They  form  her  smiling  features. 

Whence  all  her  love  out-welleth : 

And,  like  to  children  tender 

That  know  not  guUe  nor  sinning. 
Their  spirits  slim  and  slender 

Breathe  effluence  sweetly  winning. 

Say,  dost  thou  feel  that  essence, 

Thou  solitary  weeper  ? 
And  brings  it  back  the  presence 

Of  a  loved  infant  sleeper — 

Thine  infant  fondly  cherished  ? 

And  doth  the  influx  cheer  thee. 
No  more  to  deem  it  perished, 

But  feel  it  moving  near  thee  ? 

Or  dost  thou  feel,  caressing 

Thy  widow-woeful  fancies, 
A  touch  of  perfect  blessing, — 

At  which  thy  spirit  dances  ? 

A  touch  as  softly  falling 

As  thistle-down  alighted. 
Strong  thought  of  him  recalling 

To  whom  thy  love  was  plighted — 
Vol-  XVn.,  N.S.  1876.  ^ 
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The  sharer  of  the  sweetness 
Of  all  thy  earthly  being, — 

Who  fled  with  angel  fleetness, 
And  vanished  from  thy  seeing ; — 

A  soul  of  nurture  simple, 

Who  loved  the  life  that  quivers 

Beneath  the  airs  that  dimple 
The  forest  lakes  and  rivers ; 

Who  loved  the  dell  deep-holden 
Within  the  green-wood  mazes, 
More  than  the  mansions  golden 
,    Where  fashion  blares  and  blazes ; 

And  coimted  wild- wood  hauntars — 
The  deer  of  spirit  tender — 

Far  lovelier  than  the  Saunters 
In  palaces  of  splendour. 

So,  dost  thou  seek  thy  vanished 
Where  he  most  oft  hath  foimd  thee>- 

Where  man  is  seen  but  banished, 
And  wild  things  roam  aroUnd  thee  ? 

O  poor  unfriended  mourner  ! 

My  spirit  flies  to  greet  thee : 
Ah !  think  me  not  a  scomer, 

But  let  my  spirit  meet  thee ; 

Yea,  meet  thy  spirit,  bringing 
Such  balm  to  heal  thy  sorrow, 

As  prayers  and  sighs  up-winging 
From  angel  stores  can  borrow. 


My  Ocean  Log 
ROM  Newcastle  to  Brisbane. 

BY  RED  SPINNEfl. 


PART  III. 

Sometixiies  we  see  a  cload  that's  dragonish ; 
A  Tapour  sometimes  like  a  bear  or  lion. 
A  tower'd  citadel,  a  pendent  rock, 
A  forked  mountain  or  blue  promontoiy 
'^^th  trees  npon't  that  nod  nnto  tiie  worlds 
And  mock  our  e3res  with  air. 

N  board  ship  one  does  not  feel  inclined  to  work  hard. 
The  motion  of  the  vessel^  the  insufficient  lights  below, 
or  the  liberties  taken  by  the  wind  with  your  papers  on 
decky  tempt  you  with  all  manner  of  excuses.  For  a 
br  days  you  play  at  hide  and  seek  with  conscience,  and  in  the 
End,  persuading  yourself  that  the  heat  or  cold  is  fatal  to  mental 
ixerdon,  lock  up  your  papers,  and  take  out  old  book  acquaintances, 
10  renew  former  loves  and  hold  sweet  counsel  with  tried  friends.  In 
he  tropical  seas  Shakespeare  was  thus  my  constant  deck  companion, 
\nd  every  day  at  sunset  the  picture  which  opens  this  instalment  of 
Mj  Ocean  Log  "  was  hung  up  in  Nature's  artistically  lighted  picture 
:illery.  The  sunsets  were  quite  indescribable.  All  too  brief  as  they 
rcre  in  duration,  they  combined  coloiu^  that  no  painter  could 
noitate  without  being  condemned  as  an  idle  dreamer.  After  the 
SZ2I  golden  proclamation  of  approaching  departure  the  sun*  would 
▼iftly  descend  into  the  depths,  and  then  would  begin  flushes  and 
lushes  of  the  most  delicate  carmine,  rose,  orange,  blood  red,  purple, 
ud  violet,  tinging  the  fantastic  shapes  assumed  by  the  clouds 
ccording  to  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  The  dinner  bell 
roold  generally  ring  as  we  watched  in  silence  the  glorious  scene,  but 
<rw  stirred  from  the  deck  until  the  final  curtain  of  dusk  had  fallen. 
rhosc  who  had  lost  loved  ones  thought  of  them,  associating  with  the 
pcctacle  the  idea  that  the  angel  world  must  |lie  somewhere  beyond 
och  radiant  portals.  The  seriously  inclined  involuntarily  remem- 
)cred  the  description  of  the  city  whose  walls  were  of  jasper,  whose 
isoodatioiis  were  garnished  with  all  manner  of  precious  stones,  whose 
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gates  were  pearls,  and  whose  streets  were  pure  gold,  as  if  it  were 
transparent  glass — a  description,  however,  prefaced  by  the  significant 
statement  "  and  there  was  no  more  sea."  The  starlights  were  in  their 
different  degree  equally  strange,  and  the  moon  was — in  other  than  the 
commonplace  meaning  of  the  term — new  to  her  admirers.  On  sea 
as  on  land  no  doubt  it  is  a  beautiful  world. 

When  we  have  crossed  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  blue  as  indigo,  and  a 
good  deal  ruffled  by  the  change  of  monsoons,  we  must  look  more 
closely  to  our  courses.  Upon  entering  the  Straits  of  Malacca  you 
naturally  feel  that  another  phase  of  the  voyage  opens. 

From  the  captain  of  a  Dutch  troop-ship  calling  at  Singapore,  on 
her  way  from  Acheen  to  Batavia,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  reply  to 
a  question  which  we  had  asked  each  other  on  passing  Acheen  head, 
as  to  whether  upon  those  beautiful  highlands,  so  welcome  to  the  sight 
after  the  monotony  of  ocean  travel,  the  wearying  war  of  races  was 
still  going  on. 

"  Yes,  we  are  fighting  still,"  the  Dutch  officer  said  to  me,  "  and 
there  seems  no  more  prospect  of  a  termination  to  the  campaign  than 
there  was  three  years  ago." 

On  the  deck,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  bridge  upon  which  we 
were  standing,  a  Javanese  lay  dying ;  around  him  were  other  natives 
(soldiers  and  coolies),  half-naked  skeletons  shocking  to  behold> 
stretched  helpless  upon  the  planks,  gasping  out  the  last  few  breath- 
ings that  would  convulse  their  spectral  frames.  The  more  fortunate 
took  no  notice  of  their  wretched  comrades,  whose  bodies  by  this 
time  have  feasted  the  sharks  swarming  in  yonder  strait.  The  Malay^ 
like  the  ignorant  Chinaman,  is  not  frighted  at  death,  for  the  suffi- 
cient reason  that  he  takes  no  notice  of  it.  There  was  one  exception. 
By  the  side  of  an  emaciated  man,  who  actually  died  before  I  left  the 
ship,  sat  a  woman :  and  whether  wife  or  mere  con^panion,  it  must  to 
her  credit  be  said  that,  though  not  apparently  in  distress,  she 
patiently  tended  him,  putting  bits  of  banana  between  his  fevered 
lips.  The  ribs  protruded  through  the  mahogany  skin,  the  black  eyes 
rolled  in  mortal  agony,  but  he  munched  on  at  the  juicy  fruit,  and  so 
munching,  died.  It  was  a  common  occurrence  apparently  on  board 
that  ship,  for  it  was  taken  by  everybody  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
blue-eyed  Dutch  sailors,  gaunt  and  yellow,  and  each — ^for  so  the 
rules  of  the  Dutch  service  in  the  East  allow — ^accompanied 
through  the  wars  by  a  native  female  companion,  though  delighted 
at  the  prospect  of  rest  after  the  campaign,  were  but  shadows  of 
their  former  selves;  their  spirit  had  departed,  their  shabby  blue 
clothes— it  were  an  outrage  to  call  them  uniforms — ^hung  loosely 
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about  them,  and  their  hungry  gaze  wandered  over  the  pineapple 
gardens  and  cocoa-nut  groves  of  the  island  opposite,  as  if  Paradise 
iisclf  lay  beneath  the  bright  green  foliage  and  bowers  deeply  shaded 
by  tropical  vegetation.  Those  heaps  of  matting  on  the  foredeck 
cover  dead  men ;  the  eight  natives  on  the  maindeck  were  rebel 
prisoners,  very  jolly  indeed  with  their  games  and  laughter,  though 
hH>wing  well  enough  that  their  brief  hours  were  numbered.  The 
fit-6iced  Javanese  women  cumbering  the  ship  laughed  and  chatted 
and  strolled  with  their  miserable  white  owners ;  the  Chinese  and 
Hindoo  hawkers  displayed  their  wares ;  the  business  of  the  vessel 
▼ent  on  briskly ;  and  on  the  bare  decks  wherever  you  turned  the 
▼eakened  victims  of  jungle  fever  and  dysentery  lay  silendy  staring 
into  space. 

This,  I  fear,  is  not  a  cheerful  beginning  for  a  description  of  the 

Straits  of  Malacca,  but  it  is  a  natural  one.     We  knew  now  that  the 

ikiry  scenes  which  two  days  before  greeted  our  eyes  on  entering 

those  lovely  waters  were  fatal  to  the   Europeans  fighting  against 

fcarfiil  odds  to  subdue  the  Acheeneese  in  their  jungle  fastnesses. 

The  country  is  fair  to  the  passing  eye,  but  pestilence  is  tlie  real 

enemy  against  which  the  Hollanders  have  to  contend,  and  against 

which  no  weapon  yet  discovered  can  prevail.     The  war,  therefore, 

sail  drags  its  slow  length  along.     Sometimes  another  stockade  is 

cirried,  and  the  general's  despatches  give  three  or  four  more  of  the 

foe  killed  or  wounded.     Meanwhile  regular  relays  of  soldiers  arrive 

from  Batavia   to  replace  worn-out  detachments  such   as  those   of 

Thom  we  had  specimens  on  board  the  troop-ship.     The  Dutchmen 

shrjg  their  shoulders  and  are  content.    It  is  certain  enough  that  if  they 

had  at  the  outset  (four  years  ago)  wedded  a  liberal  expenditure  of 

ni^ney  to  energetic  action  in  the  field  the  Acheeneese  would  have 

been  at  once  brought  to  their  senses.     Just  what  we  did  in  the 

.\5hantee  bush  should  have  been  the  policy  adopted  in  the  Acheen 

ungle.     Mountain  guns  ?  rockets  ?  roads  ?    Yes,  these  should  have 

been  employed  certainly.     The  Dutchman  admits  it ;  but,  as  I  have 

^x\A^  slirugs  his  shoulders  and  is  content.      For  ten  years  the  Dutch 

have  been  engaged  in  similar  trifling  in  Celebes,  and  now  the  fourth 

commander-in-chief  is  expected  in  Acheen  to  fill  up  the  place  made 

v-icant  by  the  sudden  death,  after  a  successful  advance,  of  General 

Pcll. 

From  the  deck  of  your  steamer  on  entering  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
vou  spy  out  the  tall  white  lighthouse  on  Acheen  head.  This  portion 
<^  the  great  island  of  Sumatra  nevertheless  looks  peaceful  and 
aniling.      Here    verily  must  be   the    "green  islands  of  glittering 
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seas"  which  in  the  fascinatiiig  verse  of  Mrs.  Hemans  enchainecf 
the  wondering  thoughts  of  our  childhood.  Islands  clothed  iob 
verdure  to  their  lofty  crowns,  and  islets  set  like  gems  in  the  emerald 
waters,  at  last  break  the  endless  boundary  of  sea  and  sky  of  which 
through  day  and  night  you  have  been  the  solitary  centre.  Close  to  the 
water's  edge  the  straight  bare  trunks  of  the  graceful  betel  palm  stand 
in  serried  array ;  behind  them  virgin  forest,  repository  of  unnumbered 
natural  wonders  peculiar  to  this  past  of  the  world,  rises  to  join  hands- 
with  the  lower  clouds.  Tiny  islets — mere  hillocks  of  coral  above  the 
watery  plain — ^you  may  notice,  too  small  to  bear  a  pkmtation  but  not 
barren  enough  to  reject  the  solitary  cocoa-nut  palm  whose  plume 
nods  high  above.  The  sea  is  imtroubled  and  glassy,  and  the 
fleecy  clouds,  white  as  carded  wool,  hover  with  gentle  wings  over 
the  land.  Not  soon  will  you  forget  that  charming  passage  down  the 
Straits  of  Malacca.  Dim  in  the  distance,  you  can  make  out  the 
Sumatra  Mountains ;  they  are  quite  worthy  of  that  name,  since  one 
of  the  peaks  reach^  the  brevet  rank  of  15,000  feet  Golden  Mount, 
a  landmark  seen  under  favourable  conditions  of  atmosphere  ninety 
miles  off,  is  another  conspicuous  object,  and  our  eyes  rest  lovingly 
and  fondly  upon  beautiful  Water  Island,  rising  sheer  out  of  the  sea, 
and  presenting  all  the  variety  of  colour  and  form  of  which  gorgeous 
foliage  is  capable.  The  greatest  breadth  from  land  to  land  in  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  is  160,  and  the  narrowest  about  twenty  miles. 
During  the  monsoon,  which  blows  from  November  to  May,  you  have 
thus  over  500  miles  of  exquisite  voyaging,  perpetual  glimpses  of 
tropic-land,  an  enjoyable  temperature,  and  a  prevalence  of  zephyrs 
rather  than  breezes. 

One  remembers  how  people  at  home  laughed  when  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  was  advanced  by  Mr.  Disraeli  as 
a  paramount  national  consideration.  But  after  making  personal 
acquaintance  with  this  great  highway  to  the  East  one  somehow 
moderates  one's  mirth  and  the  conviction  grows  that  our  possessions 
upon  the  Malacca  side  of  the  straits  are  of  immense  conse- 
quence to  us.  It  so  happened  that,  giving  the  island  of  Penang  a 
wide  berth,  we  missed  a  view  of  one  of  our  most  delightful  settle- 
ments. With  Malacca  we  fared  better.  This  rare  old  town,  once 
the  trading  emporium  of  the  Archipelago,  was  concealed  behind  the 
gauzy  curtains  of  early  morning,  but  as  we  neared  it  the  hastening 
sun  came  up  in  all  his  majesty.  The  sudden  beams,  like  willing 
fingers,  seemed  to  search  for  and  promptly  loosen  the  strings  confin- 
ing the  vapoury  veil,  and  in  succession  there  appeared  the  white 
houses,  the  bungalows  amidst  the  rich  foliage,  the  barracks,  stadt* 
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and  other  prominent  buildings ;  the  bold  hill  of  St  Paul's 
with  its  remnants  of  the  old  Portuguese  fort,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
d»irch  erected  in  a  bygone  era  by  the  conqueror  Albuquerque  to 
be  the  scoie  of  the  heroic  labours  and  reputed  mirades  of  St. 
Xaner.  If  a  photographer  on  an  expedition  round  the  world  should 
ever  pass  this  way  let  him  take  a  view  of  Malacca  from  the  road- 
Head.  The  town  lies  in  a  crescent-shaped  bay,  with  a  grand  back- 
groond  of  hills  and  moimtains,  terminated  towards  the  south  by 
Mount  Ophir,  a  lofty  triple-peaked  mountain,  famous  for  its  gold 
and  sometkneSy  though  wrongly,  confounded  with  the  Ophir 
the    Old    Tesftament.  associates    with    the    riches    of  the 


The  straits  contain  numberless  islands :  some  of  them  the  haunts  of 
pirates ;  others  the  basking  grounds  of  turtle.    The  latter  afford  the 
natives — ^who  take  very  kindly  indeed  to  the  trade  of  fisherman — a 
source  of  revenue,  and  I  can  answer  for  the  excellence  of  the 
CTcatores  captured.    There  are  worse  things  in  the  world  than  turtle 
CBtkt,  fin,  and  soup.    As  to  the  pirates,  they  still  find  the  means, 
when  they  dare,  of  picking  up  a  dishonest  livelihood,  but  their  comb 
is  being  cut  to  the  smallest  dimensions.     We  have  several  gunboats 
ipon  the  coast,  and  the  Malays  have  long  ago  learned  that  the  little 
craft  bite  as  wdl  as  bark.     Formerly  the  straits  swarmed  with  mur- 
derous sea-robbers,  who  lay  hidden  behind  the  headlands  watching 
for  the    becalmed  trader  caught  in  the  doldrums.     The  gallant 
mariners  might  resist  valorously  to  the  death,  but  they  would  be 
overpowered  by  numbers  and  barbarously  despatched.    The  modem 
steamship    has,     amongst    other    benefits    conferred    upon    man- 
kind,  ruined   the  ancient  Malay  business  of  murder  and   piracy. 
The  pirates,  nevertheless,  retain  their  old  characteristics.     Nothing 
bat  the  unceasing  vigilance  and  determination  of  the  English  gun- 
boats and  law  administrators  on  shore  holds  them  in  check.     They 
prey  upon  any  small  craft  that  unwarily  falls  into  their  clutches, 
and  the  mariners'  handbooks  of  the  Archipelago  contain  frequent 
pczagraphs  that  conclude  with  warnings  to  boating  parties  landing  at 
certain  islands  for  water  or  provisions.     By  this  time  the  straits  have 
been  very  fairly  surveyed.     In  the  infancy  of  hydrography  the  East 
India  Company  did  excellent  service  in  this  respect,  and  the  Dutch 
navigators  have  ably  assisted  in  the  production  of  a  good  chart  of  the 
reef  and  island  bestudded  seas. 

The  beauties  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  grow  upon  you  as  you 
reach  their  southern  terminal  at  Singapore,  which,  since  the  days 
when  Malacca,  the  oldest  European  settlement  in   the  far  East, 
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declined  from  its  ancient  prestige,  has  become  not  only  the  seat  of 
government  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  but  the  metropolis  of 
general  commerce.  Through  Penang  come  the  sugar  grown  in 
the  province  of  Wellesley  (about  140  miles  of  coast  country 
opposite  the  island)  and  the  fruits  of  Penang  itself.  Malacca,  too, 
has  not  entirely  retired  from  business,  but  lives  on  in  hopes  that  the 
development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  interior  of  the  peninsula 
•will  by-a"nd-by  give  it  a  new  lift  in  the  world.  But  Singapore  is  at 
present  master  of  the  situation,  and  Singapore  must  on  this  account, 
and  because  of  its  peculiar  attractions,  be  one  of  the  calling  places 
-which  will  most  delight  the  traveller  who  is  bound  to  China,  or  who 
selects  the  short  and  diversified  sea  route  (the  Eastern  and  Austra- 
lian Compan/s  line)  to  Australia  through  the  Torres  Straits.  The 
island  of  Singapore  is  covered  with  small  hills  wooded,  as  is  the 
fashion  in  these  seas,  on  summit,  slope,  and  plain.  The  European 
residents  have  naturally  taken  advantage  of  these  lovely  coigns  of 
vantage,  and  it  is  their  cool  bungalows  which,  while  we  cluster  on  the 
poop,  with  eyes  fixed  upon  land,  we  discuss  admiringly,  and  not 
without  some  envy,  as  the  engine  slows,  and  finally  stops  till  the 
pilot  arrives.  There  are  the  airy  verandahs,  the  sleek  broad  leaves 
of  the  tropical  trees  and  shrubs,  which  are  in  the  old  country  with 
difficulty  introduced  as  curiosities  into  rare  palm  houses ;  and  the 
residents  in  cool  white  garments  take  measure  of  us  from  under 
their  umbrellas.  In  latitudes  where  the  sun  has  equatorial  power 
there  is  a  wonderful  clearness  of  perspective,  and  withal  a  dreamy 
look  about  air,  earth,  and  sky  that  suggests  siesta^  and  makes 
indolence — a  sin  and  a  shame  at  home — ^both  a  virtue  and  a  necessity. 
When  the  pilot  mounts  the  bridge,  and  the  propeller  chums  the  green 
water  once  more  into  milky  foam,  we  steam  slowly  through  a  narrow 
channel,  past  clustering  islands  of  cocoa-nuts,  pineapples,  and 
bananas,  out  into  the  spacious  roadstead,  where  ships  of  every 
nation,  not  excluding  the  towering  Chinese  junk,  rock  lazily  at 
anchor ;  and  so  by  a  broad  backward  sweep  abreast  of  the  distant 
town  we  arrive  at  the  wharf,  where  the  European  officials  and  natives 
in  all  their  oriental  strangeness  of  costume  or  no  costume  worth  men- 
tioning await  us.  Before  the  gangway  can  be  shipped  the  sun  has 
streamed  over  the  islets  opposite,  suffiising  them  with  a  final  outpour- 
ing of  gold,  purple,  and  rose  colour ;  then  the  king  of  day  suddenly 
leaves  them  and  us  to  a  twilight  that  in  brevity,  as  in  scenic  effects, 
is  a  dissolving  view  of  amazing  splendour. 

(To  be  continued,) 


The 
Adventurous    Simplicissimus. 

BY  HERBERT  TUTTLE. 

SINGULAR  question  of  literary  taste  was  forced  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  Prussian  House  of  Deputies 
last  winter.  Inspired  by  a  touching  respect  for  the 
decencies  of  life,  a  Catholic  member  assailed  the 
Minister  of  Public  Education  for  recommending  among  the  older 
German  classics  a  certain  novel  called  ''Der  abenteuerliche  Sim- 
piidssimiis/'  The  worthy  critic  pronounced  it  both  immoral  and 
loti-Chnstian ;  and  the  official  sanction  of  such  a  book  for  the  public 
schools  only  proved  the  demoralising  effect  of  the  Culturkampf. 

Fortunately  Dr.  Falk  found  a  champion  in  Professor  Virchow,  an 
cminait  pathologist  who  inquires  not  alone  into  the  diseases  of  the 
body  but  also  into  those  of  the  State  and  society.  The  book,  Dr. 
Virchow  said,  belonged  to  an  age  when  reading  was  confined  to  the 
learned  class,  and  in  a  measure  to  the  male  sex ;  it  contained, 
indeed,  many  passages  that  are  condemned  by  the  taste  and  the 
jidgment  of  the  present  day,  and  this  necessarily  limited  the  free- 
dom with  which  it  could  be  recommended  to  general  readers ;  but 
these  very  defects  were  characteristic,  and  increased  rather  than 
lessened  its  value  to  the  student  of  literature. 

Here  the  subject  dropped  so  far  as  the  House  is  concerned.  But 
the  result  of  the  episode  was  what  must  have  been  foreseen  by  every 
ntional  person,  and  even  by  the  deputy  who  was  the  cause  of  it. 
The  press  renewed  the  discussion  outside  of  the  Chamber ;  the  comic 
pip>ers  had  their  jokes  about  it ;  public  curiosity  was  aroused ;  reprints 
aa«i  new  editions  of  the  pernicious  book  appeared  on  the  shelves  of 
the  booksellers;  and  it  acquired  a  sudden  and  remarkable  popu- 
laritv. 

In  justice  to  Dr.  Falk,  to  whom  not  even  an  Ultramontane  would 
impute  a  conscious  preference  for  obscene  literature,  it  ought  to  be 
ttid  that  he  had  never  authorised  the  use  of  the  book  in  its  original 
foraL  The  edition  which  he  sanctioned  was  that  of  Wolff,  carefully 
expurgated  ad  usum  pudla.  In  this  form  it  is  altogether  innoxious, 
and  may  be  studied  without  a  blush  by  the  most  exacting  spinster 
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if  she  have  a  taste  for  primitive  literary  products.  But  the  work  is 
published  without  any  excisions  in  Brockhaus's  collection  of  German 
classics,  of  which  Herren  Goedeke  and  Tittmann  are  the  editors  > 
and  the  latter  contributes  a  critical  and  explanatory  preface  which 
is  full  of  useful  learning  and  less  useful  speculation.  Before  taking 
up  "  Simplicissimus "  himself,  therefore,  it  is  well  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  his  creator. 

The  humour  of  the  romance  begins  even  with  the  title,  which 
was  in  the  quaint  architectiu*al  form  so  common  in  books  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Its  archaic  German  may  be  rendered  into 
modern  English  as  follows : — 

**  The  Adventurous  SimplicissimuSy  German — that  is,  the  Dexriptum 
of  the  Life  of  a  rare  Vagabond  named  Melchior  Stemfels  of  Fuchshaim  t 
where  and  in  what  form  he  came  into  this  woHd,  what  he  therein  saw, 
learned,  experienced,  and  endured,  and  why  he  quitted  the  same  again 
voluntarily.  Throughout  to  use  heartily  and  lustily.  Given  out  by 
German  Schleifheim  of  Sulsfort,  Mowpelgart,  Printed  by  Johann 
Fill  ion,  in  the  year  1669." 

The  author  named  on  the  title-page  is  a  purely  imaginary  per- 
sonage.    The  press  censorship  in  those  days  may  have  been  less 
rigorous  than  it  is  to-day  under  the  liberal  legislation  of  the  new 
Empire,  but  it  was  doubtiess  prudent  for  the  author  of  so  very  broad 
a  satire  to  conceal  his  real  name.     It  appears,  however,  that  he  was 
not  satisfied  even  with  the  deception  practised  on  the  title-page.     At 
the  end  of  the  work  is  an  ingenious  confession  that  the  writer  was 
one  Samuel  Greifnson  of  Hirschfeld,  among  whose  papers  it  was 
found,  and  who  also  left  a  number  of  similar  works  which  would  be 
published  if  "  Simplicissimus "  should  succeed !    And  in  fact  they 
were  published,  some  half  a  dozen  of  them  in  order  and  known  as  the 
"  Simplician  writings."    The  titles  are  grotesque  enough  to  be  rcprc- 
duced  for  the  reader  of  German.      "  Trotzsimplex,   oder  die  Land- 
stortzerin    Caurasche,   by    Philarchus    Grossus    von    Trommerheim " ; 
^^  Das  wunderbarliche   Vogelnest  der  Springinsfeldischen  Lehrerin,  by 
Acceeffghhiillmmnnoorrsssttuu'';  and  tiie   others  are  equally  quaint. 
But  these  later  issues  seem  to  have  thrown  no  light  upon  the  common 
authorship  of  the  whole.     It  is  only  within  very  recent  times  that 
critics  and  literary  inquirers  have  agreed  to  recognise  as  the  author 
of  these    clever   worics    Hans    Jacob    Christople  yon    Grixmnels- 
hausen. 

After  a  lapse  of  two  centimes  it  was  of  course  dUlicult  to  learn 
many  exact  details  of  such  a  man's  life.  It  appears  that  he  was 
bom  about  1625,  and  a  dozen  years  later  was  already  a  soldier; 
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M  he  served  to  the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  then  retired 
to  icnnchen,  in  the  Black  Forest,  where  he  filled  some  local  office  • 
dat  be  travelled  abroad,  and  visited  Paris,  Amsterdam,  and  other 
ddcs;  and  that  he  died  in  1676.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
minor  works,  one  of  them  being  a  political  treatise,  now  forgotten* 
in  that  is  known  of  his  education  is  to  be  gathered  from  his  books,. 
^idi  are  liberally  strewn  with  Latin  and  French  phrases,  and  in- 
nate some  considerable  acquaintance  with  history,  theology,  and 
metaphysics.  But  the  learned  pedants  of  the  age  seem  to  have 
treated  him  and  his  productions  with  contemptuous  neglect. 

The  history  of  fiction  in  Germany  is  not  unlike  that  in  England. 
It  was  developed  somewhat  later,  indeed,  like  all  other  branches  of 
itoatiire  -,  but  it  had  the  same  primitive  origin,  it  was  refireshed  at 
the  same  fountain,  and  grew  up  in  about  the  same  order  of  progress.. 
One  difference  did,  indeed,  arise  at  a  late  epoch.  While  Germany 
amd  England  borrowed  alike  and  in  common  fi*om  the  Romanic 
fitoatiires,  Germany  b^an  with  the  eighteenth  century  to  borrow 
also  from  England  But  this  was  long  subsequent  to  Grimmels- 
hansen.  The  author  of  "  Simplicissimus "  is  as  distinct  a  product 
cf  German  cloture  and  his  works  are  as  piure  German  creations  as 
die  most  captious  patriot  could  demand.  Indeed,  in  view  of  the 
low  state  of  general  education  at  the  time,  of  the  social  and  in- 
teCectual  demoralisation  which  followed  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and,, 
above  all,  of  the  vast  authority  enjoyed  by  French  and  Italian  fiction — 
in  ^-iew  of  these  circumstances,  the  production  of  such  a  work  as 
**  Simplicissimus  "  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  striking  event  in  the 
history  of  literature. 

The  school  of  Grimmelshausen  and  the  seventeenth  century  re- 
presents the  third  stage  of  German  fiction.  After  the  early  ballads 
and  popular  epics — which,  if  poetical  in  form,  were  only  crude 
poetical  versions  of  legends,  tales,  and  chronicles — came  the  flood 
of  translations  and  adaptations  from  the  Romanic  literatures,  and 
this  by  a  fresh  advance,  not  unlike  a  revolution,  was  followed  by 
works  of  fiction,  which  were  neither  verse  not  translation. 

The  pioneer  in  German  prose  romance  was  probably  Philipp  von 
Zcsen.  His  most  important  production  was  **  The  Adriatic  Rose- 
nund,"  a  love-story  in  a  very  realistic  style,  which  he  avowedly 
wrote  to  show  his  countrymen  that  it  was  folly  to '  look  abroad  for 
works  which  their  own  invention  could  just  as  well  produce. 
•*  Simson  "  and  "  Assenat "  were  further  products  of  the  same  reform 
ipiriL  But  even  Zesen  was  not  quite  true  to  his  own  precepts,  for 
he  subsequently  published  several  translations  from  the  French,  with 
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only  slight  modifications  in  form.  His  successors,  as  Buchholz, 
Ziegler,  Ulrich  von  Braunschweig,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
improved  upon  "Rosemund,"  although  the  "  Octavia"  of  the  latter, 
an  historical  romance,  or  rather  a  Roman  history  in  the  form  of  a 
novel,  was  a  great  popular  favourite.  Lohenstein's  ponderous  novel 
in  four  volumes,  "Arminius  and  Thusnelda,"  which  appeared  in 
1689,  was  in  respect  to  form  and  style  the  most  complete  that 
Germany  had  as  yet  produced.  But  in  originality,  in  humour,  in 
pictorial  vividness,  and  in  permanent  interest,  it  was  far  inferior  to  ' 
"  Simplicissimus." 

The  latter  is  what  the  Germans  call  a  "  Sittenroman."  It  is  a 
picture  of  contemporary  manners,  and  at  the  same  time  a  bold  satire 
on  the  vices  of  those  manners.  The  German  even  affords  another 
polysyllabic  term  for  such  works — Culturgeschichtlicherroman — novels 
which  throw  light  upon  civilisation,  and  therefore  serve  the  historian 
of  civilisation.  Such  are  also  the  novels  of  Fielding,  Scott,  Cer- 
vantes, and  Le  Sage.  Such  was  the  Simplician  series  of  Grimmek- 
hausen.  The  era  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  is  rich  in  interest  even 
for  the  formal  academical  historians,  and  for  pictorial  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  novelist  it  is  even  more  inviting ;  but  a  sketch  of 
those  times  in  the  form  of  a  novel  by  a  novelist  who  was  himself  a 
part  of  what  he  sketches  ought  to  have,  if  successful,  a  surpassing 
interest.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  the  work  is  the 
autobiography  of  Grimmelshausen.  That  the  outlines  of  the  two 
careers  correspond  is  indeed  possible,  but  nothing  more.  David 
was  a  shepherd  in  his  youth,  and  Grimmelshausen  may  have  tended 
swine ;  but  if  a  German  peasant  who  at  ten  did  not  know  the  differ- 
ence between  a  wolf  and  a  Hessian  cuirassier  was  able  at  thirty  to 
write  the  Simplician  novels,  his  progress  was  one  of  the  most  rapid 
in  the  history  of  the  human  intellect.  Dr.  Tittmann,  indeed,  sug- 
gests that  the  concealment  of  the  author's  name  was  inspired  by  his 
reluctance  to  expose  himself  to  a  comparison  with  his  leading 
character.  If  the  resemblance  did  exist  the  reluctance  of  Grim- 
melshausen to  announce  it  will  permit,  but  not  require  demon- 
stration. If  it  does  not  exist  his  invention  must,  be  rated  so  much 
the  higher. 

The  history  of  Simplicissimus  is  the  history  of  the  vagabonds  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  A  stupid  peasant  boy,  who  had  passed  a 
childhood  of  almost  supernatural  darkness,  his  only  school  being 
that  of  menial  and  military  service,  emerged  the  most  accom- 
plished rascal  of  that  wild  and  disorderly  age.  The  picture  of  his 
gross  brutality   at   eleven  years  is  drawn  with  revolting  freedom. 
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Uaiappily  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  free  at  the  cost  of 
troth,  or  that  it  contains  even  the  pardonable  exaggeration  of  the 
oriaturist.  The  hero's  birth  coincides  pretty  nearly  with  the  opening 
of  the  story ;  he  appears  on  the  scene  at  the  close  of  the  first  half  of 
6c  war.  The  two  great  rivals  Wallenstein  and  Gustavus  Adolphus 
were  dead,  and  while  their  successors  with  petty  forces  carried  on 
desultory  and  wasting  hostilities  in  Hesse  and  Westphalia  and  Bran- 
denburg, troops  of  freebooters  swept  the  country,  robbing,  burning, 
outraging,  and  murdering  in  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  Villages  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  rich 
agricultural  districts  were  devastated  as  by  a  pestilence.  The  wolf 
was  literally  at  every  peasant's  door.  It  was  dangerous  to  have 
goods  and  thus  gratify — or  not  to  have  them  and  thus  disappoint — 
the  exacting  marauders.  Where  they  could  not  rob  they  kidnapped, 
and  where  they  could  not  kidnap  they  killed.  At  this  crisis  of 
Gennan  history  it  is  agreed  that  satire  and  romance  can  hardly  paint 
the  moral  and  intellectual  degradation  of  the  people  in  stronger 
coloazs  than  the  sober  pencil  of  history. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  novel  accordingly  affords  a  picture  of  the 
age  and  the  society  in  which  Simplicissimus  lived,  and  an  epitome  of 
the  events  which  marked  their  history.     He  is  a  swineherd  upon  the 
hillside,  and  he  plays  the  pastoral  bagpipe  not  to  charm  the  swine 
b-t  to  fiighten  the  wolves.     A  band  of  Imperialist  dragoons  swoop 
down  upon  the  scene,  Simplicissimus  is  seized,  his  parents  are  swept 
away,  the  maids  are  outraged,  the  house  is  burned,  and  the  troopers 
even    practise    their    cruelty    upon     the     unwarlike    sheep    and 
calves.      The  brutal  ignorance  of  Simplicissimus   seems   to   have 
aroused  the  contempt  of  his  captors,  for  he  is  permitted  to  escape 
from  the  scene.     A  hermit  finds  him  in  the  forest,  succours  him,  and 
takes  him  with  him  to  his  hut.     To  this  pious  and  excellent  man 
:jimplicissimus  owes  his  first  rise  in  the  intellectual  scale ;  but  even 
a  hermit  may  have  been  embarrassed  by  the  initial  difficulties  of  the 
tasL     The  first  catechism  of  the  waif  begins  :  "Who  are  you?" 
'•  1  am  Bub." — "  I  see  that  you  are  no  girl,  but  what  did  your  father 
and  mother  call  you  ?"     "  I  had  no  father  or  mother." — "  Who  gave 
yo'j  this  shirt,  then  ?"  "  Oh,  my  mam.*' — "  Well,  what  did  your  mam 
call  you  V     "  She  called  me  Bub,  rascal,  and  gallows  bird."     The 
interrogation  continues  in  this  style,  but  the  point  of  the  replies 
often  depends  upon  the  confusion  of  similar  sounding  words,  and 
this  of  course  cannot  be  preserved  in  a  translation.     The  end  of  it 
all  vi  that  Simplicissimus  becomes  the  guest,  companion,  and  pupil 
of  the  worthy  old  recluse. 
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Simplicissimus  lived  in  the  woods  until  the  death  of  his  Oaithful 

friend  the  hermit,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  not  only  for  shelter 

but  also  for  his  name,  for  the  rudiments  of  an  education,  for  frugal 

habits,  and  a  devout  mind.   His  solitude  was  soon  afterwards  invaded 

hy  another  band  of  soldiers.   This  time  his  captors  were  Hessians, 

4Lnd  they  carried  him  to  the  town  of  Hanau.    He  receives  some 

ill-usage,  and  is  in  danger  of  more,  when  it  is  learned  that  the 

excellent  hermit  was  a  brother  of  the  commandant  of  the  fortress, 

•and  this  discovery  secures  for  Simplicissimus  the  part  of  Court  or 

rather  garrison  jester.  Outside  the  walls  one  night  he  is  captured  by  a 

prowling  band  of  X!roats,  and  with  them  his  lot  is  hard  enough,  but 

he  again  escapes  and  becomes  a  fugitive.    At  last  he  blunders  into 

an  Imperialist  camp  near  Magdeburg.     Trials  and  hardships  have 

not  been  without  effect  upon  his  original  stupidity,  for  his  new 

captors  treat  him  with  respect  and  distrust  rather  than  derision.     He 

takes  service  under  them^  however,  and  is  enrolled  as  a  scout     From 

this  time  he  begins  to  rise.     From  this  point  he  begins  to  deserve 

the  choice  epithets  which  tender  maternal  love  had  formerly  applied 

to  him.    As  the  ^'Jaeger  of  Soest"  he  is  the  successful  leader  in 

predatory  enterprises  by  day  or  by  night,  and  he  becomes  the  terror 

of  priest,  matron,  and  peasant.     But  this  career  also  comes  to  an 

•end.     He  is  captured  by  Swedes  again  and  brought  to  Lippestadt, 

where  on  parole  he  enjoys  a  degree  of  liberty  sufficient  to  make  the 

acquaintance  of  an  officer's  daughter,  and  finally  to  marry  her  in 

circumstances  which  the  taste  of  the  seventeenth  century  permitted 

the  author  to  describe  with  a  great  deal  of  particularity.     He  next 

appears  at  Cologne  in  search  of  a  sum  of  money,  the  spoils  of  the 

Jaeger,  which  he  had  sent  thither  for  safe  keeping.     From  this 

ancient  episcopal  city  he  goes  to  Paris.     A  suspicious  friend,  "  Mon- 

seigneur  Canard,''  persuades  him  to  the  journey,  and  when  the  end 

of  the  journey  is  reached  leads  him  into  all  sorts  of  dissipation,  from 

which  he  issues  with  broken  health  and  an  empty  purse.     By  selling 

an  insect  powder,  a  liniment,  and  other  infallible  preparations  he 

works  his  way  back  across  the  Rhine  near  Strasburg. 

Another  term  of  military  service  follows,  and  his  personal  ad- 
ventures are  no  less  novel  than  those  of  his  earlier  career.  His 
travels  extend  to  Vienna,  to  Switzerland,  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Italy. 
His  wife,  for  whom  he  always  professed  much  afiection  and  showed 
little,  dies  at  Lippestadt,  and  then  he  marries  again,  and  even 
less  wisely.  He  meets  the  old  peasant  his  supposed  &ther, 
who  turns  oat  to  be  only  his  foster  Either,  while  he  himself  is  a 
waif  whom  the  calamities  of  war  had  thrown  into  the  poor  hovel  of 
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Spenait.  His  ical  nodier  was  a  Ramsaj,  sister  vi  the  old  henait 
avi  of  the  cantMmandmt  of  Hamra.  The  Tirtues  of  his  old  friend 
can  bj  ikim  discovoy  to  have  been  reawakened  m  his  memory^. 
Saoe  his  accfwid  mairiage  turned  oat  unlu^pily  he  opei^f  renounces 
tk  worid  and  retires  to  the  soUtude  and  pious  meditations  of  a 
beoDity  and  thus  completing  the  dxde  of  his  adventures  the  novel 


Hie  revelatian  of  the  hero's  parentage  is  the  only  artifice  which 
mis  the  serenity  of  Gfimmelshs wen's  art,  and  reduces  him  for  a 
mmak  to  Ibt  level  of  modem  novelists.  But  in  the  manner  of  the 
icvdatioa  there  is  nothing  sensationaL  The  poor  old  foster  father 
isfeaCSj  led  along  into  the  details  of  the  sad  history;  the  hardened 
hoo  is  moved  even  by  the  name  c^  a  mother  whom  he  had  never 
seat ;  bat  the  reader  is  judiciously  left  to  make  his  own  reflections. 

It  IS  a  surprise  and  a  pleasure  in  this  singular  work  to  encounter 
pssBiges  in  which,  by  anticipation  or  by  in^iration  as  it  were, 
Grimmdshansen  suggests  and  discusses  problems  that  even  to-day  are 
unsolved.  In  the  first  book,  for  example,  are  some  acute  reflections 
npoa  the  imdue  influence  of  the  nobles  in  military  life.  They  are  in 
the  fonn  of  a  discussion  between  half  a  dozen  subaltarns,  and  while 
oae  of  them  believes  that  aristocratic  officers  have  more  authority  a 
sergeant  replies :  '^  What  blockhead,  then,  would  serve  if  he  could 
noc  hope  to  be  promoted  for  good  conduct,  and  to  be  paid  for  true 
service?  The  Devil  take  such  a  war.  It  makes  no  difference 
viiedier  a  fellow  does  his  duty  or  not  I  have  often  heard  of  our 
old  colonel  that  he  would  have  no  {Hivate  in  his  regiment  who  was 
aot  inspired  by  the  belief  that  through  good  conduct  he  might 
become  a  general."  Is  not  this  "old  colonel"  the  prototype  of 
N'apoleon,  with  his  remark  about  the  marshal's  baton  that  every 
r  rtnch  soldier  carried  in  his  knapsack  ? 

There  is  a  still  more  striking  example  of  Grimmelshausen's 
prescient,  almost  prophetic,  spirit.  In  one  of  his  expeditions 
as  the  "Jaeger  of  Soest"  he  comes  upon  a  poor  lunatic  who  calls 
himself  Jupiter,  and  logically  enough,  being  Jupiter,  fancies 
that  he  has  supreme  authority  over  men  and  gods.  He  has 
1  plan  for  readjusting  the  affairs  of  earth,  and  reveals  it  to 
:»mplicis5imus.  He  first  conjures  up  a  "  German  hero,"  who  shall 
lefionn  and  rule  the  whole  world,  abolish  war,  armies,  and  crime, 
beal  the  schisms  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  introduce  a  perpetual 
oa  of  peace,  virtue,  piety,  and  freedom.  Hercules  shall  give  this 
aero  a  sound  body;  Venus  shall  endow  him  with  beauty  beyond 
Njicissus,  Adonis,   or  Ganymede;   Mercury  shall  bestow   reason 
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upon  him;  Pallas  shall  instruct  him  on  Parnassus;  Vulcan  shall 
forge  his  weapons ;  and  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  shall  contribute 
from  their  qualities  to  his  perfection.  He  ^'  shall  first  reduce  aU  the 
hostile  fortresses,  then  banish  all  criminals.  Peace  and  virtue  being 
thus  supreme,  he  shall  travel  through  his  dominions  from  one  city  to 
another ;  give  to  each  the  free  government  of  its  own  territory ;  and 
then  assemble  two  of  the  wisest  men  of  each  city  in  a  Parliament, 
thus  uniting  the  cities  for  ever  together,  and  then  put  an  end  to 
serfdom,  as  well  as  all  taxes,  imposts,  and  other  feudal  tributes." 

The  influence  of  Sidney's  "  Arcadia,"  to  which  Grimmelshausen 
often  alludes  with  affection,  may  indeed  be  seen  in  this  passage,  but 
its  originality  is  nevertheless  quite  distinct,  and,  as  it  were^'local. 
•  In  point  of  style  it  is  the  best  part  of  the  book.  The  whole  chapter, 
from  which  the  above  is  only  an  extract,  glows  with  a  fervid  and 
noble  benevolence,  and  swells  sometimes  into  an  imposing  elo- 
quence, like  that  of  Milton  or  Hooker.  But  nobody  knew  better 
than  Grimmelshausen  that  such  words  could  only  be  put  into  the 
mouth  of  a  madman.  Even  in  the  Germany  of  to-day,  two  centuries 
after  Grimmelshausen,  the  answer  to  such  extravagant  visions  might 
be  a  writ  de  lunatico  inquirmdo, 

I  find  in  "  Simplicissimus "  that  favourite  joke  upon  low-necked 
dresses.  On  one  occasion,  while  he' is  still  the  garrison  fool  at  Hanau, 
the  commandant  tries  to  quiz  him  by  demanding  his  opinion  about 
the  toilettes  of  some  noble  ladies,  his  guests,  whereupon  he  gravely 
replies :  "  Sire,  I  see  where  the  fault  lies.  The  rascally  tailor  is  to 
blame  for  it  all ;  he  has  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  the  doth 
that  belonged  at  the  top,  so  that  it  drags  along  behind.  He  ought 
to  have  his  own  head  cut  off  if  he  cannot  cut  dresses  better." 

There  is  no  end  to  the  tricks  of  this  roguish  vagrant.  Once  he 
equips  himself  with  palette  and  paints  and  passes  himself  for  an 
artist,  in  order  to  study  at  leisure  the  arrangements  of  a  church 
which  he  and  his  scouts  wish  to  plunder.  His  account  of  his 
journey  homeward  from  Paris  to  Strasburg  selling  quack  medicines  to 
the  peasantry  is  as  racy  as  the  incident  of  the  itinerant  apothecary 
in  Marryat's  novel.  He  once  piously  joins  an  old  friar  in  a  pilgrimage 
to  a  Swiss  shrine,  fills  his  shoes  with  peas  like  his  devout  companion, 
and  then  prudently  boils  them  at  the  first  inn.  To  a  dairymaid  whom 
he  saw  cooling  her  butter  at  the  spring,  he  cries  with  true  Irish 
gallantry :  "  Aha,  my  yoimg  woman,  you  have  cooled  your  butter  in 
water  with  your  beautiful  hands,  but  set  fire  to  my  heart  with  your 
glowing  eyes." 

Simplicissimus  is  indeed  a  sorry  wight;  but  the  author,  with 
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aitmrrahlr  art,  endows  him  with  certain  original  feelings  of  virtue 
which  omie  out  at  the  most  novel  junctures.  They  seem  to  be 
gmftimcs  real,  sometimes  affected.  But  they  are  always  striking 
because  nnesq^ected ;  and  as  they  are  grotesque  in  their  own  nature, 
^  are  made  picturesque  by  the  clever  employment  of  surprise,  in 
iliich  die  essence  of  the  ludicrous  is  said  to  consist.  Thus  when 
SmpHriwmqs  is  shown  weeping  by  the  body  of  his  second  wife,  who 
ks  died  in  childbirth,  a  sense  of  pity  steals  over  the  reader.  But  the 
floene  is  changed  by  the  intmsion  of  another  in&nt  child  of  the 
boetved  widower,  whose  unmarried  mother  had  just  left  it  at  his 
door.  He  deserts  his  first  wife,  and  then  expounds  the  beauties  of 
die  mantal  relation.  He  discourses  most  feelingly  of  Christian 
dfilhafion,  while  by  his  example  he  is  daily  illustrating  that  of  Con- 
ttmdnople.  These  singular  changes,  these  striking  contrasts  intro- 
duced widv  such  consummate  art,  are  among  the  most  important 
fitoaij  £eatmres  of  the  work.  It  may  not  be  impossible  to  deduce 
ftomdiis  constant  struggle  between  spontaneous  vice,  encouraged  by 
nciocis  times,  and  helpless  virtue  existing  only  in  reflection,  the 
{Kofaund  moral  purpose  of  the  author. 

When  the  remorse  does  really  come,  it  is  violent  and  final  It  fills 
an  entire  chapter  with  its  extravagant  plaints,  and  leads  the  hero 
\mk  to  the  hermit's  cell  This  chapter,  the  last  in  the  original  work, 
IS  a  long  and  vehement  arraignment  of  a  wicked  world,  which  is 
treated  not  as  the  passive  scene,  but  rather  as  the  active  agent  of  all 
homanwoes,  and  from  which  he  is  resolved  piously  and  for  ever  to 
depart  The  poetry  in  some  parts  is  of  a  high  order,  and  the  wealth 
of  diction  extraordinary,  as  a  specimen  or  two,  even  in  translation, 
will  show : — 

"Adieu,  O !  World,  for  in  thee  cannot  be  trusted,  from  thee  is 
nothing  to  hope;  in  thy  house  the  past  is  already  vanished,  the 
present  vanishes  under  our  hands,  the  future  has  never  begun ;  the 
aH  secure  falls,  the  all  strong  breaks,  the  all  eternal  comes  to  an 
end ;  so  that  thou  art  dead  among  the  dead,  and  in  a  hundred  years 
sofbrest  us  to  live  not  an  hour." 

And  again: — 

•*.\diea.  World !  for  in  thy  palace  neither  truth  nor  loyalty  finds 
ihcltcr.  Whosoever  talks  with  thee  loses  shame  ;  who  trusts  thee  is 
betrayed ;  who  follows  thee  is  seduced ;  who  loves  thee  is  paid  in 
eril ;  who  relies  on  thee  most  completely  is  most  completely  brought 
to  ruin.  With  thee  avails  no  gift  that  one  may  make,  no  service 
that  one  may  extend,  no  loving  word  that  one  may  tender,  no  faith 
that  one  may  observe,  and  no  friendship  that  one  may  show  ;  but 
thoo  betrayest,  overthrowest,  defilest,  corruptest,  threaten'st,  ruinest, 
XVU.,  N.S.  1876.  E 
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and  forgettest  everybody,  therefbre  everybodyjweeps,  sighs,  laments^, 
complains,  and  has  an  end.''  •  .  •  • 

These  are  only  fragments  of  this  remarkable  jeremiad,  and  for 
the  whole  the  inexhaustible  vocabulary  of  the  German  language  is 
alone  adequate. 

The  reader  will  already  have  drawn  the  conclusionf  that  '*Sim- 
plicissimus"  resembles  in  form  the  masterpieces  of  Defbfe,  Le  Sage, 
and  Cervantes.  Like  them,  it  narrates  the  adventures  of  a  central 
hero  without  the  minor  characters  and  the  dramatic^intricabyTwhich 
belong  to  the  modem  novel  of  society.  Like  the  first,  it  is  marked 
by  an  artistic  realism  which  surprises  and  startles.  Likejdie  last  two,, 
it  is  a  social  caricature,  and  slightly  hides  a  very  powetftd  satire. 
And  if,  unlike  those  three,  it  has  never  obtained  currency  abroad 
one  must  remember  that  even  among  Germans  it  has  long  ceased  to 
be  read,  except  by  scholars. 


Three  Emperors'  Policy. 

BY  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

IPLOMATIC  wits  in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  are  as 
fond  of  phrases  as  their  brethren  in  Paris  and  Ver- 
sailles. Diplomacy  is  the  art  of  juggling  with  words, 
and  a  true  professor  of  the  craft  is.  never  so  much 
pleased  with  his  work  as  when  he  thinks  he  has  induced  mankind  to 
accept  his  pleasant  words  in  lieu  of  other  people's  ugly  facts.  Rus- 
sian statesmm  are  adepts  in  a  mystery  which  begins  in  make-believe, 
and  ends,  if  successful,  in  imposture.  Just  now  (first  week  of  June, 
1876)  they  are  happy  in  a  phrase  which  they  fancy  conceals  the 
naked  truA  from  every  one's  observation  save  their  own.  They  are 
engaged  in  a  one-sided,  perilous,  and  nefarious  scheme.  Not  a 
single  Power  in  Europe  takes  their  view  of  the  situation,  or  would 
patiently  aUow  them  to  carry  out  their  plans.  So  they  try  to 
"  make-believe "  that  what  they  seek  in  Stamboul  is  something  in 
die  interest  of  other  nations  as  well  as  of  their  own.  General  Igna- 
tieff  at  the  Golden  Horn  pretends  to  be  an  ambassador  from  Berlin 
and  Vienna  no  less  than  from  St.  Petersburg.  The  policy  he  pur- 
sues in  Turkey  is  paraded  as  that  of  three  emperors,  not  of  a 
military  faction  in  Moscow  or  an  Imperid  chancery  in  St. 
Petersburg. 

The  phrase  is  no  more  new  than  the  fact  represented  is  true. 
Twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago  the  same  words  were  on  every  states- 
man's lip  and  every  writer's  pen  in  France.  The  rulers  were  not  the 
same,  the  policy  was  not  the  same,  as  now.  Times  cliange,  and 
diplomatic  fictions  change.  By  the  "three  emperors,"  French 
Ministers  meant  Louis  Napoleon,  Franz  Josef,  and  Alexander  the 
Second.  But  then,  as  now,  the  policy  was  single,  the  fiction 
triple.  A  bastard  Coesar  sat  on  the  throne  of  Henri  Quatre,  and 
that  bastard  Caesar  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  suggest,  and 
even  to  dictate,  tlie  march  to  be  taken  by  his  brethren  in  the  purple. 
Those  were  halcyon  days  for  the  bastard  Caesar.  Palmerston  had 
paid  him  a  great  compliment.  "There  are  but  three  men  in  Europe," 
aid  the  English  Minister,  "  Cavour,  Louis  Napoleon,  and  myself." 
Palmerston  diedin  that  belief;  just  before  the  world  was  startled  into 
fan  consciousness  of  the   "manhood"   of  Bismarck  and  Moltke. 

Loois  Napoleon  believed  in  Palmerston  and  in  himself. 

£  2 
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General  Ignatieff  has  in  his  portfolio  a  new  map  of  Turkey. 
Louis  Napoleon  had  on  his  writing  desk  a  new  map  of  Europe  and 
a  new  map  of  America.  Ignatieff  is  said  to  be  bent  on  founding 
a  Russian  kingdom  of  Bulgaria,  an  Austrian  kingdom  of  Albania,  a 
Montenegro  kingdom  of  Bosno-Servia,  a  Slavonic  confederation  of 
Constantinople,  and  a  Caliphate  of  Roumelia.  Louis  Napoleon's 
schemes  were  evidently  wider,  and  France,  taking  a  lion's  share  in 
the  enterprise,  was  to  have  had  a  lion's  share  in  the  spoil. 

The  policy  then  suggested  as  that  of  "  the  three  emperors  "  was 
not  only  selfish,  but  infamous.  The  three  Powers  were  to  come  to 
an  understanding  with  each  other,  like  the  nefarious  combination 
which  destroyed  Poland.  England,  as  the  chief  pacific  and  con- 
servative Power,  was  to  be  practically  excluded  from  continental 
politics.  The  United  States,  dismembered  by  secession,  were  to  be 
held  in  check  by  a  Mexican  Empire  garrisoned  by  French  troops, 
under  the  nominal  sway  of  an  Austrian  prince.  Teutonic  ideas  were 
to  be  crushed,  and  the  Latin  nations  resume  their  ancient  sway.  Rome 
was  to  rule  in  Mexico  and  New  Orleans,  as  she  ruled  in  Paris  and 
Vienna  thirteen  years  ago.  All  this  was  openly  avowed.  The 
details  were  kept  back,  yet  enough  was  made  known  to  show  the  line 
of  march.  English  pride  was  to  be  lowered,  English  territory  shorn. 
England,  the  Ministers  of  that  bastard  Caesar  thought,  might  be 
cajoled  into  yielding  Gibraltar,  as  she  was  cajoled  into  yielding  the 
Ionian  Islands.  Her  growth  seemed  stopped;  decay  had  set  in. 
Her  latest  annexation,  that  of  the  Punjab,  was  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  old.  People  were  forgetting  Waterloo,  and  even  Inkermann. 
Our  armies  were  known  to  be  small,  our  fleets  were  thought  unfit  for 
sea.  A  little  flummery,  backed  by  a  little  menace,  was  thought 
sufficient  to  betray  us  into  giving  up  Heligoland,  and  perhaps  Malta. 
Prussia  was  to  be  driven  back  on  the  Baltic.  Italy  was  to  be  kept 
down,  Italian  unity  forbidden.  Turkey  in  Europe  was  to  be 
abolished.  France  was  to  choose  her  own  time  for  seizing  the 
German  Rhine  and  occupying  Belgium.  Austrian  ascendancy  at 
Frankfort  was  to  be  maintained,  and  the  Kaiser  allowed  to  garrison 
Bosnia  and  the  Principalities.  Russia  was  free  to  march  in  her  own 
way  on  Constantinople.  What  came  of  that  plot  ?  Nikolsburg — 
Mexico — Sedan. 

Franz  Josef,  the  prince  then  reigning  at  Vienna,  was  a  genuine 
Caesar ;  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Dalmatia, 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  Galicia,  Lodomeria,  Illyria,  and  Jerusalem ;  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  and  Cracow ;  Duke  of  Lorraine, "Salzburg,  Carin- 
thia,  Styria,  Cariola,  Bukowina,  Silesia,  Modena,  Parma,  Plasentia, 
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and  Gaontalla ;  Grand  Prince  of  Transylvania,  Markgraf  of  Moravia, 
Count  of  Halsburgand  Tyrol,  and  actual  chief  of  the  Germanic  Bund. 
None  of  the  late  Csesars  had  enjoyed  a  more  perfect  control  of  every 
branch  of  administration.  His  deputy  presided  in  the  executive 
council  and  in  the  full  assembly.  For  every  purpose  he  was  sure  of 
a  majority  of  votes.  Bismarck,  when  at  Frankfort  as  Prussian 
deputy,  had  been  able  to  do  nothing  but  record  his  vote  and  post- 
pone his  plans.  Prussia  was  losing  the  support  of  all  those  German 
patriots  who  had  been  looking  for  deliverance  towards  Berlin. 
Austrian  statesmen  treated  her  with  contempt.  In  a  drawing-room  of 
the  Imperial  palace  Prince  Schwartzenberg  ^had  the  impudence  to 
say  aloud  "  II  faut  aviler  la  Prusse  d  abord  pour  ensuite  la  demolir." 
Emile  de  Girardin  was  yelling  for  the  "  natiuul  frontier  "  of  France, 
and^regiments  of  Zouaves  were  hiccuping  after  Alfred  de  Musset  their 
intention  to  kiss  the  German  girls  and  drink  the  German  wines. 
Louis  Napoleon  thought  the  season  come  for  bold  and  dangerous 
moves.  He  tempted  Franz  Josef  into  the  first  acts  of  a  political 
partnership.  Unhappily  for  himself,  the  Archduke  Maximilian  was 
seduced  into  the  plot ;  accepting  an  Imperial  crown  as  a  successor  of 
Iturbide  and  a  rival  of  Solouque. 

The  Muscovite  £mperor  listened  to  such  hints  as  came  to  him  with 
profound  respect  and  silence.  He  had  other  work  just  then  in 
hand.  His  Emancipation  Act  was  only  two  years  old ;  his  nobles  were 
discontented,  his  finances  were  embarrassed ;  his  army  was  in  no 
condition  for  adventures.  The  rising  of  Anton  Petrof  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Kasan  betrayed  a  dangerous  tendency  in  the  lower  classes 
towards  agrarian  outrage.  Another  rising  in  the  name  of  Grand 
Duke  Constantine  warned  him  how  much  sway  his  deposed  and 
dead  uncle  still  held  on  the  Russ  imagination.  The  ashes  of  revolt 
were  still  smouldering  at  Warsaw.  Mahommedan  missionaries  were 
busy  on  the  Lower  Volga,  and  the  troops  which  could  be  spared 
from  the  parades  of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  were  wasting  rapidly 
OQ  the  Kirghese  steppe.  He  made  a  note  for  future  use ;  but  held 
aloof  and  passed  unscathed.  Where  is  the  tempter  ?  Dead,  in  a  foreign 
grave.  Where  are  the  tempted  ?  One,  driven  out  of  that  Germany 
which  he  called  his  own ;  the  other,  shot  like  a  dog  on  Mexican  soil. 

Unwarned  by  these  resuhs  of  a  recent  attempt  to  pass  an  isolated 
and  nefarious  project  as  the  policy  of  three  emperors,  a  faction  in 
the  Russian  capital  seems  anxious  to  risk  adventures  under  the  same 
deceptive  appearance  of  august  approval.  Here,  again,  the  project 
b  single  and  sectarian.  France  is  to  be  ignored,  Austria  outwitted, 
Germany  deceived,  and  England  defied.    So  a  plain  man  might  infer 
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from  Prince  GortchakoflTs  reported  sayings  in  Berlin,  and  the 
accepted  contents  of  the  Berlin  memorandum.  But  there  is  good 
reason  to  doubt  the  litoral  truth  of  the  gossip  lately  heard  from  Berlin, 
and  still  more  recently  from  Ems. 

When  I  was  in  Russia  every  one  near  the  Winter  Palace  had  an 
impression  that  the  reigning  Tsar  was  fixed  on  preserving  peace 
between  the  great  Powers.  He,  at  least,  was  bent  on  keeping  out  of 
war.  If  wars  broke  out  among  his  neighbours  his  desire  was  to  con- 
fine them  within  local  limits  and  to  the  adversaries  first  engaged. 
He  acted  that  part  of  mediator  and  neutraliser  in  the  Italian  war,  in 
the  Danish  war,  in  the  Austrian  war,  and  in  the  French  war.  But  for 
his  timely  counsels  Prussia  might  have  intervened  in  the  Lombard 
campaign,  England  in  the  Schles wig- Hols tein  campaign,  France  in 
the  Bohemian  campaign,  Austria  in  the  French  campaign.  The 
wisdom  of  his  counsels  may  be  open  to  dispute.  The  Dute  of 
Cambridge  may  have  disliked  his  attitude  during  the  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  campaign,  and  the  Kaiser  Franz  Josef  may  have  bitterly 
resented  his  demeanour  during  the  first  week  of  the  campaign  in 
France.  But  neither  friend  nor  enemy  of  the  Tsar's  policy  could 
deny  that  the  consequence  of  his  action  was  a  great  restriction 
of  the  area  of  those  wars.  The  motive  for  his  counsels  may 
have  been  far  from  philanthropic  Let  us  assume  that  his  motive 
was  selfish.  In  politics  it  is  safe  and  simple  to  assume  that  all  our 
actions  spring  from  selfish  interests.  Men  seem  easier  to  compre- 
hend if  we  assume  that  they  never  say  a  word,  never  do  a  thing, 
except  with  personal  ends  in  view.  When  the  Tsar  emancipated  the 
twenty-two  millions  of  common  serfs  in  his  dominions  I  heard  in  more 
than  one  Russian  quarter  that  his  policy  was  selfish.  As  Emperor, 
he  owned  twenty-three  millions  of  Crown  peasants — serfs  under 
another  name — and  people  said  these  peasants  would  be  worth  more 
roubles  when  their  brethren  had  been  freed.  When  he  subsequently 
freed  these  twenty- three  millions  of  Crown  peasants  from  their  old 
form  of  bondage  people  said  his  policy  was  selfish.  His  army  had 
been  wasted  by  the  Crimean  war,  not  so  much  from  sword  and  shot 
as  from  heat  and  cold,  dust  and  snow,  bad  roads,  bad  food,  bad 
lodgings,  and  the  thousand  miseries  which  come  to  men  in  camps. 
The  former  strength  had  never  been  restored,  and  seemed  as  though 
it  could  not  be  restored.  To  lose  his  army  was  to  lose  his  Crown. 
Therefore  his  Crown  peasants  were  redeemed.  During  the  Lombard 
and  Bohemian  campaigns  he  may  have  had  some  selfish  purposes  in 
mind.  If  so ,  they  never  came  to  light.  He  gained  no  rod  of  land 
by  his  benevolent  neutrality.     It  is  true  he  took  advantage  of  the 
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veaknesB  of  France,  and  the  estrangement  of  England  from  her 
Ibnner  ally,  to  d^iounce  ''an  addition"  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  to 
sec  that  cUiise  aside  without  first  consulting  the  signatory  Powers.  That 
vas  a  aelfish  act.     It  was,  moreover,  a  mistake.     Not  that  I  think 
Russia  was  called  upon  to  suffer  under  that  clause  for  ever.     The 
Bbck  Sea  Convention,  annexed  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  forbade 
Russia  to  do  such  and  such  things  within  her  own  ports  and  seas. 
That  was  a  penal  clause ;  a  pimishment  for  past  abuse  of  power ; 
a  precaiiti<m   taken  against  her  too  speedy    return  to  that  abuse. 
But  no  one  dreamt  of  making  that  prohibition  part  of  the  per- 
manent public  law  of  Europe.     In  a  time  of  peace  statesmen  would 
have  been  ready  to  consider  any  project,  reasonably  framed  and 
courteously  preferred,  for  restoring   to  a  friendly  neighbour  oi^e 
of  tke  first  attributes  of  national  sovereignty.     A  man  who  is  bound 
to  keep  the  peace  is  never  bound  in  those  penalties  for 
a  man  would  be  a  slave.     Russia  was  bound  in  penalties 
to  keep  the  peace,  and  though  the  term  was  not  specified  the  period 
danng  which  her  independence  was  curtailed  by  her  conquerors  was 
not  expected  to  last  for  twenty  years.     The  restriction  lasted  fifteen 
years.     Many  times  I  have  heard  merchants  in  Rostoff,  Taganrog, 
and  Odessa  mourn  that  loss  of  independence.     ^'  We  cannot  repair 
a  port  or  widen  a  dock  without  suspicion ;  we  are  not  allowed  to 
l:iild  and  arm  a  frigate.    In  Liverpool  and  Marseilles,  in  Brest  and 
Plymouth,   you   Franks    can  do  as    you  like  without    consulting 
i^DTeigners."     At  Kertsh  and  Yalta,  which  I  visited  with  the  Tsar's 
aide-de-camp,  General  Anenkoff,  I  heard  the  same  complaint  from 
diaierent  classes.     "  Look  at  our  situation,"  was  a  not  unfrequent 
remark   at    Kertsh;    "we  are   a  frontier  Power.      Greek,  Roman, 
Genoese,    and  Russ    have    found  these    Straits  of  Yeni-Kali    the 
<iividing  line  of   civilised  and  savage  life.     Our  nomads  are   at 
Stavropol,  xmd  on  all  the  uplands  beyond  Stavropol.     Yet  we  have 
to  keep  the  peace  along  a  line  of  difficult  mountain  coast  without 
iu^ing  a   sin^e     ship    of    war   on   that   coast."      At  Kertsh  the 
oiiitary  thought  arises  first,  at  Yalta  the  diplomatic  thought  comes 
^L     **  The  position  created  for  us  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was 
endurable  so  long  as  we  were  prostrate  in  the  south.     As  we  revive, 
•iie  weight  is  found  too  great  for  us  to  bear.     Our  towns  in  the  Sea 
of  Azof— Mariapol,    Rostoff,   Taganrog,    Berdiansk — are  all  open 
U)wns.     In  the  Black  Sea  none  of  our  forts  and  cities  are  defensible. 
Valla  and  Tlieodosia  are  open.     Rion  and  Soukum  Kali  are  pro- 
tected by  small  forts  only,  and  Odessa  has  no  means  of  silencing  an 
ironclad  ship.     We  have  no  fleet  in  these  waters ;  we  are  prohibited 
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from  arming  a  war-ship  at  Kinbum  or  Nikolaefif;  yet  beyond  the 
Riimeli  Hissar  lies  a  Turkish  fleet  of  ironclads — said  to  be  one  of 
the  most  powerful  navies  afloat  The  situation  is  intolerable."  Yes; 
the  situation  was  intolerable ;  one  that  could  not  have  been  imposed 
on  England,  France,  or  the  United  States  for  a  single  year.  It  was 
a  moral  occupation  of  the  country  by  France,  England,  and  Italy 
for  fifteen  years.  When  Gortchakoff"  denounced  the  clause  in  St 
Petersburg,  every  Muscovite  rejoiced ;  and  when  he  finished  the 
negotiation  in  Ix>ndon*  every  Russian  felt  that  his  cotmtry  had 
recovered  her  lost  independence.  It  is  not  with  the  fact  but  the 
method  that  I  have  serious  fault  to  find. 

Prince  Gortchakoff"  is  responsible  for  the  proceeding  which  gave 
so  much  oflence  and  had  left  so  many  bitter  memories.  The  Russian 
Chancellor  comes  of  ancient  Muscovite  stock ;  coimting  among  his 
ancestors  and  their  connections  St  Vladimir  and  Jaroslaw  the  Great 
Like  all  the  old  Russians,  he  is  an  odd  mixture  of  European  and 
Asiatic,  with  the  manner  of  both  continents :  his  bearing  alwa3rs  that 
of  a  French  gentleman,  his  language  not  unfrequently  that  of  a 
Calmuck  chief.  Brusque  words  are  understood  by  staiost  and 
peasant,  and  when  Gortchakoff  has  to  speak  to  his  cotmtrymen  he  never 
pauses  to  pick  his  words.  He  talks  to  Europe  in  the  terms  of  an 
Imperial  ukase.  Few  Cabinets  have  forgotten  his  tone  during  the 
Naples  trouble  and  the  Confederate  war.  The  insolence  was  harm- 
less, and  was  imderstood  as  diplomatic  bunkum,  meant  to  conciliate 
the  Katkoffs  and  Samarins  of  Moscow.  His  behaviour  when  the 
Germans  were  in  front  of  Paris,  thoroughly  committed  to  their  work, 
was  more  important,  though  not  more  insolent  The  day  before  he 
denoimced  the  Black  Sea  Convention,  Russia  had  innumerable  friends 
in  England ;  the  day  after  his  denunciation  she  had  none.  Those 
who  had  always  reviled  her  now  reviled  her  with  enkindling  friry. 
Those  who  had  previously  stood  by  her.  were  condemned  to  silence. 
That  antagonism  to  Russia,  which  is  bom  of  our  belief  that  we  must 
fight  her  on  the  firontiers  of  India  if  we  fail  to  tackle  her  on  the 
firontiers  of  Turkey,  broke  into  fruy,  and  the  whole  force  of  a  Liberal 
Government  had  to  be  put  oat  in  order  to  restrain  the  popular 
passion.  Since  that  date  the  animosity  has  grown.  The  passii^ 
fervour  caused  by  Lord  Derby's  purchase  of  shares  in  the  Suez 
Canal  was  owing  to  a  public  conviction  that  Russia  had  been 
checked  and  defied.  Half  the  people  in  Eng^d  who  are  burning 
to  cross  swords  with  the  Muscovites,  not  caring  whether  the  field  be 
Turkey,  Persia,  or  India,  have  had  their  passions  fiumed  into  flame 
by  IMnce  GortchakoflTs  despatch. 
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Yet  in  my  opinion  neither  the  act  of  denunciation  nor  the  sub- 
sequent conduct  of  Russia  in  Turkey  means  a  deliberate  intention 
to  provoke  war — either  next  week  or  next  year.  No  doubt  there  is 
a  EctioQ  in  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg  that  would  hail  a  declaration 
of  war  against  Turkey  with  rapture.  There  is  a  party  in  London 
and  Calcutta  that  would  hail  a  declaration  of  war  against  Russia  with 
nptme.  In  either  case  the  war  party  would  find  support  in  ignorant 
and  fenatiral  multitudes.  But  the  solid  interests  of  both  nations  are 
against  provoking  an  appeal  to  arms. 

In  his  youth  Alexander  had  enough  of  warlike  adventures.  He 
was  tiiiity-four  when  his  imperious  father  gave  notice  that  he  was 
gcxE^  to  open  the  Eastern  Question  by  his  famous  conversation 
with  Sr  Hamilton  Seymour.  "  There  is  only  one  Power  with  which 
I  need  to  come  to  an  understanding — that  is  England.  France  no 
looger  counts.  Remember,  when  I  speak  for  Russia,  I  speak  also 
for  Austria.  Take  Egypt  and  Candia :  these  places  will  suit  you  : 
no  one  will  object."  Three  years  after  Nicholas  had  thus  disposed 
of  Europe  he  was  dead  of  rage  and  disappointment,  his  great 
arxnal  in  the  Crimea  was  destroyed,  foreign  soldiers  were  encamped 
in  Russia,  his  fleets  were  sunk,  his  armies  had  disappeared.  Russia 
was  driven  from  the  Danube,  and  compelled  to  surrender  territory 
on  the  Pruth.  Her  independence  in  the  Black  Sea  was  at  an  end. 
Alexander  learnt  that  Russia  was  not  strong  enough  to  march  alone 
OQ  Stamboul,  and  in  the  conduct  of  that  Austria  for  which  his  father 
answered  so  readily  he  saw  that  no  country,  however  near  and 
dependent,  was  likely  to  assist  him  on  that  march. 

Alexander  Gortchakoff  is  an  old  gentleman,  and  persons  with  his 
legend,  training,  and  position  are  not  often  seen  to  change  their 
minds  after  they  have  passed  the  age  of  seventy.  When  I  had  last  the 
honour  of  seeing  Prince  Gortchakoff  at  St.  Petersburg  he  was  past 
seventy.  At  that  time  he  seemed  to  hold  the  opinion — which  I  hope 
ke  still  holds,  in  spite  of  all  appearances  to  the  contrary — that  there 
is  no  road  open  for  Russia  to  Stamboul,  even  if  she  had  any  right  to 
march  in  that  direction  and  the  objects  to  be  gained  by  her  were 
worth  the  price  she  would  necessarily  have  to  pay.  Every  one  near 
the  Winter  Palace  understood  that  this  view  was  taken  by  Prince 
GortchakoflTs  Imperial  master,  and  that  a  common  opinion  of  the 
Tsar  and  his  Chancellor  on  the  chief  principles  of  Russian  policy 
eoaUed  Gortchakoff"  to  defy  such  powerful  rivals  in  the  household 
as  Count  Schouvaloff"  and  in  the  army  as  General  Ignatieff.  One  of 
these  rivals  may  perhaps  succeed  him  when  he  dies ;  but  either  of 
them  might  be  willing  to  succeed  him  while  he  lives.     Accord  with 
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'the  reigning  Tsar  on  the  policy  of  peace  in  Europe  is  GortchakofiTs 
iinain  support  against  the  claims  of  younger,  abler,  and  more  enter- 
prising men.  He  has  no  motive  for  desiring  war.  Full  oi  years^ 
'Covered  with  decorations,  satiated  with  prerogatives,  Chancellor  of 
tiie  £mpire.  Member  of  the  Imperial  Council,  Chief  of  the  Cabinet, 
Chancellor  of  the  Orders  of  St  Andrew,  St  George,  and  St  Yladimir ; 
with  the  ri^  of  being  addressed  as  Serene  Highness,  what  can  he 
hope  from  fresh  adventures?  Nesselrode  was  wrecked  by  the  Crimean 
war.  In  oriental  countries  defeat  means  falL  Grortchakoff  has 
jiothing  more  to  gain.  Eveiy  honour  in  the  Emperor's  gift  he  has 
already  won.  Denunciation  of  the  Bkck  Sea  Convention  made  him 
Serene,  and  gave  him  a  place  in  the  *'  Aimanach  de  Gotha."  Even 
emperors  have  no  more  to  give.  Any  failure  would  be  rob. 
Gortchakoff  suspects  his  successor,  and  detests  him  as  men  usually 
<lo  their  successors.  If  Moltke  had  failed  at  Sadowa,  Grafif  von  Axnim 
might  have  been  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  Berlin,  and  Herr  von 
Bismarck  a  broken  atrabilious  statesman  at  Varzin,  retired  from  public 
life.  What  Amim  was  to  Bismarck,  Ignatieflf  is  to  Gortchakoff — his 
■servant  and  rival,  with  a  chance  of  being  his  successor.  On  per- 
sonal grounds,  then,  it  is  unlikely  that  Prince  Gortchakoff  means  to 
open  up  the  Eastern  Question  by  a  serious  move,  and  with  a  Turkish 
ileet  of  ironclads  under  Hobart  Pasha  near  at  hand  no  move  of  his 
towards  Turkish  territory  could  be  for  him  other  than  a  serious  move. 

General  Ignatieff  was  sent  by  Gortchakoff  to  Stamboul,  verymudi 
as  Atnim  was  sent  by  Bismarck  to  Paris.  At  St  Petersbmg 
General  Ignatieff  was  felt  to  be  in  the  way.  He  is  a  wai^, 
•cynical,  and  ambitious  man.  The  Tsar  is  fond  of  him.  Count 
Schouvaloff  has  been  sent  to  London  for  similar  reasons.  He 
loo  was  in  Prince  Gortchakoff's  way.  Ignatieff  has  powerful  con- 
nections in  the  Emperor's  household,  and  is  a  personal  ^vourite 
with  the  military  coteries  in  the  capital.  Prince  Gortchakoff  is  well 
aware  that  if  the  Emperor  could  be  driven  into  war,  Ignatieff,  a  popular 
hero,  would  soon  be  master  of  events.  Gortchakoff  would  himself 
be  nowhere.  Lake  Menchikoff  under  similar  circumstances,  Genend 
Ignatieff,  to  whom  every  nook  of  Constantinople  and  every  gun  <m 
the  Bosphorus  are  known,  would  in  all  probability  be  appointed  to 
the  first  command.  In  case  of  either  victory  or  disaster  Gortchakoff 
might  count  on  being  swept  aside. 

In  listening  to  the  party  of  aggression — which  in  such  a  matter  is 
the  party  of  despair — both  Emperor  and  Chancellor  must  ask  them- 
selves how  they  are  to  move  on  C^nstantinof^e.  While  I  write  a 
telegram  comes  from  Odessa  saying  that  twenty  thousand  men  are 


1  most  of  them  have  English  captains,  who  can  be  trusted  to  do 
iidoty.  ^V^th  the  exception  of  PopofFs  turret-ships,  of  which  not 
n  than  tiaec  are  fit  foT  service,  Russia  has  not  one  ship-of-war  to 
Xect  the  transport  of  her  troops.     A  word  whispered  from  Varna 

Knstoije  would  bring  up  Hobart's  ironclads  to  Serpent  Island, 
»  to  the  Russian  frontier,  in  seventeen  or  eighteen  hours. 
oe  to  the  poor  Mnscovites  caught  at  sea.  Suppose  they  try  to 
id  ?  Hiey  could  not  hold  their  own  a  day.  Of  couree  no  landing 
old  be  attempted  in  the  presence  of  a  Turkish  fleet,  nor  under 
Tsmstances  likely  to  be  interrupted  by  a  visit  from  that  fleet.  But 
fleet  of  steamships,  acting  on  a  short  line  of  coast  and  near  its  base 

operatioiis,  would  practically  be  at  every  point.  The  whole  coast 
n  Vama  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus  is  less  than  a  hundred 
id  Uty  miles.  When  Nicholas  attempted  to  force  a  way  into 
aik<y  by  way  of  the  Danube  he  was  foiled.  His  positions  in 
iHadna  woe  disputed  by  Omar  Pasha,  and  his  advance  had  to 
:  tsracd  into  a  defence  of  his  own  soil,  which  ended  for  his  son 
d  taccessor  in  a  loss  of  territory.  When  he  succeeded  in  a  previous 
■paign  in  occupying  Bulgaria  he  had  an  undisputed  control  of 
t  Bhck  Sea,  He  landed  where  he  chose,  confident  of  being  able 
nppoit  his  troops ;  as  the  allies  were  aflerwards  in  the  Crimea. 
le  utter  destracdon  of  the  Russian  fleet  at  Sebastopol  has  reversed 
:  ntnatxm.  Turkey  is  now  master  at  sea,  and  while  the  twenty 
jobukI  hapless  wretches  might  be  under  orders  for  Stamboul  as 
soaeis,  the  ironclads  would  be  shelling  Odessa,  peeping  into  the 
rbour  of  Sebastopol,  and  perhaps  brushing  past  Yalta  and  Theo- 
iu  towards  Kertsh.     The  hill-side,  in  the  hollow  of  which  that 
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place  six  hundred  thousand  men,  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  with  all 
the  services,   commissariat,   hospital,   and  intelligence,  in  working 
order  for  the  field,  on  either  the  Niemen  or  the  Rhine.    Russia  could 
not  place  six  hundred  thousand  men  on  the  Pruth  in  ten  months, 
even    with    the    services    incomplete.       She    cannot    move    her    • 
immense  masses.     She  has  no  means  of  feeding   them.     When    - 
Nicholas  entered  Bulgaria  in  person  he  moved  with  a  nominal  force 
of  120,000  men ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  effective  in  front  of  '- 
his  enemy  ever  mustered  more  than  thirty  thousand  troops  of  all    ' 
arms.    Great  efforts  were  made  to  increase  the  number,  but  although 
he  was  their  master  at  sea,  the  invading  force  actually  on  Turkish 
soil  never  much  exceeded  thirty  thousand  men.     Even  in  the  Crimea    - 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  up  the  necessary  strength,  and  afler  the    : 
fall  of  Sebastopol  the  Russian  generals  saw  they  could  not  hold  the 
field.     Nothing  remained  for  them — in  spite  of  their  million  of  men 
on  paper — ^but  retreat  across  the  Tartar  steppe ;  that,  or  an  igno-    '■ 
minious  peace. 

A  Russian  army  would  be  formidable,  even  to  a  great  Power,  on 
the  lines  of  Warsaw  and  Smolensk,  Novgorod  and  St.  Petersbui;^ 
Moscow  and  Jaroslaw.  But  at  a  distance  from  the  central  pro* 
vinces  Russia  never  finds  herself  able  to  dispose  of  strong  bodies. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  General  Kaufmann  has  ever  had  ten  thousand 
men  under  his  command  in  Central  Asia.  A  mere  handful  of 
soldiers  captured  Tashkend,  and  the  several  Khanates  have  been 
entered  by  treachery  and  connivance  rather  than  by  force.  Weak- 
ness at  the  Seraglio  led  to  the  fall  of  Khokand  and  Khiva ;  and  the 
presence  of  stronger  men  than  Abdul  Aziz  and  honester  men  than 
Mahmoud  at  the  Porte  may  render  Muscovite  influence  in  Bockhaia 
less  secure.  Even  in  the  Caucasus,  which  Russia  affects  to  make  the 
pivot  of  her  military  power,  she  has  never  shown  herself  able  to 
dispose  of  a  large  force.  During  the  Crimean  war  her  forces  opeiat* 
ing  in  Armenia  were  extremely  few,  and  only  advanced  some  thirty 
miles  from  her  own  frontiers  into  Turkish  territory. 

All  Russian  documents  are  to  be  read  between  the  lines ;  yet  the 
military  returns  are  probably  as  correct  as  the  financial  returns. 

To  move  an  army  is  a  very  expensive  luxmy,  especially  in  a 
country  without  roads,  with  very  few  towns,  and  poor  in  canals  aiid 
railways.  The  north  of  Russia  is  poorly  supplied  with  railwajrs  and 
canals,  even  for  a  waste  country  and  a  semi-savage  people.  .  The 
centre  is  a  little  better  supplied,  and  the  south  is  worse  than  either. 
Ten  lines  of  railway  lead  from  Berlin  towards  the  Rhine.  Only  one 
line  connects  St.  Petersburg  with  the  Dnieper,  and  not  a  mile  of  ' 
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nhnijb^ps  the  Russian  soldier  towards  the  Pruth.  Moving  by 
Han  is  costly,  maicbing  by  road  is  ruinous.  Where  is  Russia  to 
fai^mooey  for  a  war? 

Hodmig  in  the  history  of  finance  is  more  singular  than  the  condi- 
ta  of  Knssian  credit  The  finances  of  Russia  are  as  insecure  as 
dboK  of  Turkey  or  Egypt.  Yet  the  Tsar  has  been  able  to  borrow 
It  fire  per  cent,  where  the  Sultan  and  Khedive  have  been  pa3dng  six 
fcroent.,  and  Russian  stocks  have  been  fetching  from  90  to  98,  while 
thoK  of  Turkey  and  Egypt  (before  the  late  depreciation)  ruled  firom 
(0  to  8ol  The  same  general  conditions  govern  these  loans.  Russia 
ad  Turkey  are  both  despotic  States,  and  a  creditor  has  no  more 
sanity  in  one  than  in  the  other.  Both  are  oriental  and  autocratic ; 
lidi  die  wasteful  habit  of  orientals,  and  the  disturbing  whimsies  of 
Neither  country  publishes  a  true  and  simple  budget.  In 
dicre  is  a  Court  used  to  an  extravagance  out  of  proportion  to 
tsk  actual  wealth.  In  each  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  official  cor- 
i^tioo,  with  an  almost  perfect  freedom  firom  exposure  and  punish- 
In  each  there  is  a  laige  annual  deficit,  which  Ls  met  by  fresh 
The  amount  of  public  debt — floating  and  funded — is  nearly 
eqnl  fer  Turkey  and  Russia :  in  each  a  little  under  ;^2oo,ooo,ooo. 
TlieK  enormous  debts  have  been  contracted  by  the  two  countries, 
Kfcially,  in  nearly  the  same  period  of  time  \  that  is  to  say,  during 
tl>c  past  twenty-five  years.  When  the  Crimean  war  broke  out  Russia 
oved  about  ;i^i  2,000,000  to  her  foreign  creditors.  At  that  time 
Turkey  had  no  foreign  creditors  ;  but  the  Sultan's  Government  pro- 
bobiy  owed  about  the  same  amount  to  the  Armenians  and  Greeks  of 
Pen.  Why,  then,  since  the  loans  have  so  much  in  common,  are 
Rossum  stocks  so  much  higher  than  those  of  Turkey  ? 

Partly  from  illusion,  partly  from  deception.     During  the  Crimean 
w  Nesselrode  did  two   sagacious  things.     He  paid   the  interest 
m  bis  foreign  debt,  and  he  slackened  the  rules  against  English 
ionroals.     These  crafty  actions  cost  him  very  little.    The  Russian  debt 
being  only  -^12,000,000  the  half-yearly  dividends  came  to  no  large 
sam,  and  he  knew  that  failure  in  a  single  dividend  would  prevent 
him  making  another  loan.     English  was  not  then  read  by  many 
people  in  Russia  outside  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  people  who  read 
Eogiish  journals  were  generals.   Ministers,   and  secretaries,   whom 
it  was  right   to  keep  informed.     Both  measures  were  dictated  by 
sdfish  motives;  but  the  consequences  have  been  fruitful  in  good- 
win,  even  beyond  Nesselrode's  demands.     People  with  money  to 
ixnrest,  and  wishing  to  be  safe,  turned  to  Russian  stocks  by  pre- 
feencc.      "Russia  paid  her  dividends  even  during  the  Crimean 
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war"  is  a  saying  echoed  firem  side  to  side.     Investors  never  think  :: 
of  asking  what  the  debt  was,  and  how  much  the  dividends'  were.    : 
They  take  the  thing  in  block.      It  is  an  amiable  "  illusion,"  bid  if  : 
people  like  to  trick  themselves  the  Kussian  Government  is  not  to  ■ 
blame.    For  the  "  deception"  they  are  to  blame.    Russia  puts  oat  ,^ 
every  year  3  document  which  ordinary  persons  take  to  be  her  ;- 
budget      This  paper  is  called  a   "project,"  and  appears  in  jear  ^ 
books,  foreign  almanacks,  and  other  works  of  reference.     Inreali^it  . 
is  an  Estimate,  and,  like  a  Spanish  budget,  always  shows  a  surplut.  . 
Many  persons  think  it  true.      Several  years  afier  date  a  paper  »   . 
printed  by  the  Finance  Department  professing  to  give  the  true  -._ 
figures,  and  this  paper  always  shows  a  deficit.     But  the  figures  are  . 
supposed  by  knowing  people  to  be  as  little  trustworthy  as  die  esti-    ' 
mates.     The  deficitappeais  as  something  under  two  million  pounds  ~ 
sterling  a  year.     Among  financial  people  in  St  Petersburg  the  actual 
deficit  is  said  to  be  ten  millions  a  year,  every  copek  of  which  must    . 
be  met  by  new  loans.    When  I  was  in  Russia  an  exceptional  oppts- 
tunity  came  CO  me  of  learning  the  actual  facts.     I  then  heard  that    ^ 
for  several  years  past  the  balance  of  expenditure  over  income  had 
been  eleven  millions  every  year.     The  Franco-German  war  broii^U   " 
in  a  new  military  system  involving  a  vast  amount  of  fresh  outlay  m    ' 
arms,  stores,  and  drill-stations.     The  deficit  is  not  now  likely  to  be  lev   i 
than  twelve  millions  a  year.      The  known  progress  of  the  public  debt    ; 
verifies  these  figures.     No  Muscovite  secrecy  can  hide  the  amount 
of  the  external  loans.     In  twenty-five  years  Russia  has  bouowedi    ' 
on  the  average,  five  millions  a  year.     She  began  with  small  sums ;    ' 
but  she  has  gone  forward  at  a  rapid  rate.     She  is  now  bocrowing  at    ' 
the  rate  of  fifteen  millions  a  year.     Can  anybody  in  his  senses  think 
that  money  will  ever  come  back  from  Russia  to  its  lawfiil  owners^ 
As  soon  as  men  open  their  eyes  to  fiicts  Russian  credit  will  collapsft 
In  case  of  war  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  she  could  raise  another 
loan,  and  without  another  loan  she  could  not  move  a  hundred 
thousand  men. 

Russia  is  a  semi-barbarous  State,  and  semi-barbarous  States  are 
moved  by  impulses  unknown  to  countries  like  England,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States.  But  if,  in  spite  of  all  these  obstacles,  men  of 
the  school  of  Katkoffand  Igiiatieff  were  to  plunge  the  conn  try  into 
war,,  how  are  the  Muscovite  troops  toi  larch  on  Stamboul?  The  road, 
by  sea  is  closed,  not  only  by  the  fortific  uitms  of  the  Bosphorus,  bol  by 
the  Turkish  fleet  The  road  by  land  *  -  -  -  \s.\^  with  hi 
Hohenzollem  prince.     Austria  c  aa  to  ad  yarn 

on  the  Danube,  neither  would- ' 
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lUxnnania  to  be  disturbed.     Servia  is  not  only  a  long  way  off,  but  is 
nrrounded  by  jealous  provinces.     Montenegro  is  an  inland  ridge, 
i^dKrat  a  single  port.     The  Russian  Baltic  squadron  cannot  get  into 
^Adriatic  wkhout  having  to  reckcm  with  Hobart  Pasha,  not  to  speak 
—as  yet — erf  Admirals  Drummond  and  Back.     Even  if  the  Svcthuni' 
vai  Pdropaulovskt  covld  evade  the  Turkish  fleet,  where  could  the 
Knsrian  admiral  land  an  auxiliary  force  ?  Austria  is  no  less  jealous  in 
tat  Adriatic  than  on  the  Danube.   It. is  as  certain  that  Austria  would 
xq>d  an  attempt  to  land  at  Ragusa,  as  that  England  would  repel  an 
attempt  to  land  at  Portsmouth.     What  road  remains  to  a  Russian' 
fcnoal?     The  line  from  Tiflis.     In  Armenia  Russia  has  a  frontier 
miming  along  part  of  Turkey.  The  distance  from  Tiflis  to  Constanti- 
nople is  about  a  thousand  miles.    The  way  leads  through  the  mountani 
passes  of  Armenia,  under  Ararat,  and  then  across  the  burning  plains 
o£  AnadoL     Could  Moltke  and  a  German  army  fight  their  way  along. 
diat  line  ?    They  would  require  long  preparation,  enormous  supply 
trains,  and  a  powerfully  guarded  chain  of  posts.     The  march  would 
resemble  that  of  General  Sherman  from  Atalanta  to  Charleston ;  with 
the  vast  additions  of  a  foreign  people,  an  unknown  country,  and  an 
absence  of  rich  towns.    The  Russians  tried  that  road  during  the 
Crimean  war.     They  got  as  far  as  Kars,  some  thirty  miles  from  their 
famtier.     There  they  stopped.    The  people  of  Anadol  are  Moslem 
in  creed.     They  are  extremely  brave  and  pugnacious.      I   doubt 
whether  any  modem  soldier  would  undertake  to  lead  an  army  from 
Tiflis  to  Stamboul  by  way  of  AnadoL     But  imagine  such  a  soldier 
in  General   Ignatieff*;   imagine  the  march  accomplished,  and   the 
sbpes  of  Galata  reached.      Opposite,  on  the  European  side,   the 
exhausted  general  would  see  the  minarets  and  palaces  of  StambouV 
with  nothing  between  his  object  and  himself — except  two  or  three 
miles  of  deep  water  covered  by  an  ironclad  Turkish  fleet. 

Nothing  less  than  a  direct  participation  in  the  war  by  Germany 
codd  help  the  Russians  to  strike  a  blow.  That  such  a  participation 
is  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely  I  may  attempt  to  show  another 
day. 


The  Token  of  the  Silver  Lily 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  COMIN'  THRO'  THE  RYE." 


PART  v.— GILBERT. 


HERE  came  at  daybreak  thro'  the  quiet  wood 
A  slender  shape  which  might  have  been  the  wraith 
Of  some  fair  forest  flower  that,  having  bloomed 
And  died,  was  privileged  to  wander  o'er 
The  haunts  it  once  did  love,  and  one  who.  saw 
That  form  approaching  started  as  a  man 
Who  sees  some  mocking  spirit  .  .  Ethelwyn 
(For  it  was  she)  not  seeing  him,  passed  on, 
And  O  !  how  swiftly  o'er  the  silvered  grass 
Sped  those  poor  little  feet !    He,  following 
Her,  came  anon  unto  a  running  stream 
By  which  she  paused,  then  stooped  and  thro'  her  hand 
Slowly  (as  one  who  fears)  some  knot-grass  drew. 
Yet  plucked  it  not.     "  Our  trysting  place,"  she  said 
Below  l>er  breath,  and  sweet-faced  mem'ry  touched 
Some  sealfed  chamber  of  that  icy  heart 
And  made  her  grief  more  human.     "  Just  a  year, 
A  year  ago,"  she  whispered,  and  her  eyes 
Wandering  around,  fell  on  a  little  grove 
Of  hazel  nuts,  all  hung  with  diamonds 
Of  grateful  dew  .  .  "  a  year  ago,"  she  cried. 
Then  sudden  turned  and  saw  and  swerved  aside 
As  from  a  thing  abhorred,  but  Harold  stayed 
Her  headlong  flight,  saying  "  Mistress^  you  were 
But  now  within  my  thoughts  when  I  beheld 
You  gliding  thro'  the  wood,  and  following 
O'ertook  you  here.     There  be  a  few  brief  words 
I  needs  must  utter" — but  she  cried  " Not  here ! 
I  charge  you  open  not  your  lips  to  speak 
One  word  by  here  " — ^and  so  flashed  from  his  side, 
But  paused  at  last,  and  thro'  the  chilly  mom 
Saw  him  approaching,  and  some  madness  wrought 
Her  into  sudden  violence  of  speech 
That  moved  him  not  to  wonder  :  well  he  knew 
How  gentlest  creatures  when  aroused  are  fierce 
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And  wfld  beyond  the  utmost  limits  of 

They  Aat  are  strong  and  stormy.     "  Haste  ! ''  she  cried, 

"  Methinks  your  footsteps  come  but  slowly  for 

A  happy,  merry  bridegroom  .  .  see  you  yon 

Red  daybreak  in  the  east  ?    When  once  again 

It  shall  return  'twill  shine  upon  our  fair 

White  marriage  day,  and  I  shall  have  your  words 

Wthin  my  ears  for  ever,  therefore  hive 

These  for  that  long  to-morrow."  .  . 

Harold  said, 
**  Mistress,  I  pray  that  unto  you  a  morrow 
Rosy  and  beautiful  doth  dawn  indeed. 
But  unto  me  "  .  .  he  paused,  and  looking  up, 
Gazed  at  the  sky,  unutterably  pure 
And  peaceful  in  its  coldness,  ''  unto  me 
Dawns  no  to-morrow,  yester  eve  my  sun 
Went  down  for  ever,"— ^lifting  up  her  eyes 
She  marked  the  look  he  wore,  and  on  her  fell 
A  sudden  stillness  as  when  shines  athwart 
A  weary  storm-tossed  soul,  a  heavenly  ray 
Of  God-sent  peace — "  to  me  no  marriage  day 
Shall  come,  but  thro'  the  mist  I  seem  to  see 
You  in  your  bridal  gown  and  at  your  side 
Him  that  you  love  so  well  .  .  Mistress,  I  am 
But  rough  and  rude  in  speech,  and  seek  in  vain 
Some  gentle  fashion  in  the  which  to  tell 
You  how  I  know  the  sad  and  piteous  tale 
Of  your  most  faithful  love,  and  nobler  still 
The  sacrifice  you  purposed ;  further  how 
Faltering  not  you  took  within  your  hands 
His  honour,  and  with  never  backward  look 
At  love's  fair  garden  chose  the  sterile  path 
Of  duty  .  .  for  these  things  my  reverence 
I  peld  you,  and  in  days  to  come  shall  find 
Some  solace  in  the  thought  that  she  I  loved 
Outshone  all  women  in  her  excellence. 
Of  heart  and  mind  and  soul."  .  .  Ethel wyn  cried. 
As  one  who  stricken  with  a  bitter  shame 
Is  goaded  into  speech,  "  O  !  noble  heart, 
Have  you  no  consciousness  of  your  most  great 
And  cruel  wrongs  ?     Can  you  not  find  one  word 
Of  scorn  and  hatred  for  the  treachery 
To  you,  for  which  no  duteous  sacrifice. 
Vol.  XVn.,  N.S.  1876.  F 
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However  pure  in  motive,  could  atone  ?  " 

He  answered  low  and  sadly,  "  No,  not  one." 

She  cried  again,  "  On  our  betrothal  day 

You  bade  me  tell  you  truly  from  my  heart 

If  I  could  love  you,  and  with  cunning  play 

Of  words,  and  truth  half  hidden,  and  half  dressed 

In  falsehood,  I  betrayed  your  trustful  heart  .  . 

Remembering  this,  can  you  not  find  one  word 

To  brand  me  with  dishonour  ?  " 

And  yet  again  he  answered,  **  No,  not  one  ! 

Your  duty  did  compel  you  .  .  followilig 

One  urgent  voice  you  could  not  choose  but  pass 

All  lesser  voices  by — only  believe 

That  whatsoe'er  you  did,  or  what  you  do, 

There  can  be  never  maiden  under  God 

So  sweet  and  lovely  in  my  eyes  as  you. 

And  now  I  go  to  work  your  happiness 

With  Ethelred  .  .  but  unto  him,  your  lover,  speak 

No  word  of  this  or  that,  but  leave  tq  me 

To  deal  with  his  sad  humours,  for  methinks 

No  woman's  heart  or  brain  could  comprehend 

The  mood  of  him,  who  with  his  blood  on  fire 

With  cross  disaster  and  harsh  stroke  of  Fate 

Discovers  that  his  sole  remaining  good 

On  earth  is  reft  from  him  .  .  his  nature  is 

In  wild  revolt,  his  very  love  is  choked 

With  bitter  tlioughts,  no  adder  is  more  dfeaf 

Than  he  to  reason,  but  he  will  outwear 

This  madness  ere  die  morrow,  and  again 

You  shall  regain  your  fairness  in  his  eyes.^'  ,  . 

Eth^lwyn  lE^idi, 
Thro'  sobs  that  brake  the  music  of  her  voice 
To  trembling  pain,  "  All  this,  and  tl)iis>  for  m^ 
Unworthy  that  I  am,  but  what  for — ^Th^e  ?" 

3he  diooped  her  brow 
Upon  his  amx  as  some  fair  sister  might 
Creep  to  the  haven  of  a  brother's  love, 
Safe  and  secure  .  .  but  at  the  geptle  tduqh,. 
Unwonted  and  most  precious,  thro'  his  blood. 
Leaped  such  a  fiery  joy,  as  at  a  breath 
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Undid  the  desperate  atid  most  sternly  won 
Victory  of  the  night,  whose  every  hour 
Had  marked  the  fearful  conflict  of  a  soul 
By  God  made  noble,  but  with  earthly  flesh 
<^rying  for  bread,  and  greedy  of  its  own, 
Warring  against  its  nobler  elements ; 
And  in  that  fierce  deiiriun  it  seemed 
That  heaven  and  earth  forbade  him  to  give  up 
His  darling  to  that  odber  •  .  should  he  not 
By  passion,  patience^  rhetoric,  all  the  arts 
That  men  have  used,  and  by  their  potency 
Won  oo  all  women  howsoever  cold. 
Conquer  tiiis  girl  through  importunity  f 
But  not  the  lying  promise  of  his  brain, 
Or  hollow  pleading  of  a  cheating  hope^ 
Could  long  obscure  the  conscience  that  with  deaf 
.\nd  dazzling  Ught  shone  (m  each  barren  plea 
And  cast  it  out,  inexorably  just, 
Bating  no  atom  of  the  naked  truth. 
But  took  her  heart,  and  gauged  it  by  his  own. 
And  knew  that  love  bred  in  such  constancy  , 

Could  never  die.  .  .  So  the  convulsion  passed 
And  left  him  weak  yet  strong.     "  For  her,"  he  said 
Below  his  breath,  then  pale  and  haggard  looked 
Upwards  to  Heaven's  gate,  tiirough  which  the  sim 
Came  as  a  joyous  bridegroom,  with  the  clouds 
Bright  hued  and  delicate  as  earthly  flowers 
Thronging  about  his  feet     "  For  her,"  .  .  then  took 
Her  face  between  his  hands  as  though  it  were 
Some  stranger's  that  he  was  most  fain  to  print 
Upon  his  memory.  .  .  "  O  !  rare  lips,"  he  said, 
*'  That  I  have  never  kissed,  from  whose  sweet  gates 
Have  issued  not  one  stammering  word  of  k>ve. 
Although  I  listened  always  .  .  eyes  that  ne'er 
Have  brightened  at  my  coming,  or  grown  dim 
H'ith  pain  at  my  departure  .  .  tender  cheeks, 
Twin  lilies,  that  have  wom  but  one  aspect 
To  all  my  looks  and  words  .  .  soft  golden  hair 
That  never  twined  in  tendrik  round  my  neck^ 
Or  filled  my  hands  with  beautyw  .  %  Yea,  all  dtese 
That  I  thought  mine  are  his ;  jret  no  man  can 
Pluck  from  my  heart  the  lovdy  memoiy 
Of  you,  that  shall  endure  wkh  me  in  life 

F  z 
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And  death"  .  .  and  so  with  tender,  lingering  touch 
(Like  to  a  man  who  layeth  from  his  sight 
Some  priceless  thing  for  ever)  loosed  her  from 
His  hold,  and  turned,  and  passed  from  out  her  ken- 

At  noon  there  came 
To  Ethelred,  who  watched  the  busy  hive 
Of  workers  for  the  morrow  come  and  go 
Within  the  courtyard,  Harold.    Side  by  side    • 
They  sate  and  looked  abroad,  and  from  the  lips 
Of  one  fell  now  and  then  a  dropping  word 
As  though  the  precious  cup  of  his  content 
Brimmed,  yet  could  not  overflow.     Anon  there  fell 
A  silence  'twixt  them,  and  one  could  have  prayed 
That  it  might  last  for  ever ;  but  at  last 
With  iron  will,  and  putting  from  his  heart 
All  ruth  for  him  he  loved,  "  Father,"  he  said 
(For  so  would  Ethelred  be  called  of  him), 
"  There  runs  a  story  in  my  mind  to-day 
Homely  yet  pitiful.     Just  such  an  one 
As  may  have  been,  or  be  again  for  aught 
That  you  or  I  can  tell  .  .  'twas  of  a  man 
Who  in  the  pride  of  youth,  and  flush  of  strength 
Was  struck  to  earth  by  hand  of  Providence, 
And  in  the  twilight  gloom  that  followed  on 
His  glorious  noon  of  life,  there  lived  in  him 
A  bitter,  carking  sorrow  that  to  him 
Was  bom  no  son  who  should  in  days  to  come 
Uphold  the  honour  of  his  father's  name. 
One  child  he  had,  a  daughter ;  but  his  heart 
Was  closed  to  her,  and  thro'  a  term  of  years. 
So  long  that  she  had  from  a  little  babe 
Grown  into  maidenhood,  he  saw  her  not. 
Nor  ever  spoke  her  name,  while  she,  who  knew 
Naught  of  the  hate  he  bore  her,  loved  him  welL 
Father  was  he,  and  o'er  that  tender[name 
She  mused,  until  it  stood  within  her  mind 
For  all  that  was  most  noble,  and  most  great 
Hero  was  he,  and  every  stirring Jdeed 
Wrought  by  his  hand  lived  in  her  memory 
As  household  daily  treasures  .  .  till  there  came 
A  day  when  with  her  trembling  heart  astir 
With  reverence  and  joy  she  stood  within 
His  presence.  .  .  O  !  'twas  piteous  to  see 
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That  lovely,  loving  child  shrink  back  aghast 

Before  the  cruel  harshness  of  his  eye 

And  cold  and  careless  words  .  .  (Ethelred  stirred 

Suddenly  in  his  chair  and  turned  his  eyes 

Frowning  on  him  who  spoke)  she  knew  not  why 

He  scorned  her,  but  she  suffered — ^and  her  heart 

RcpiSlsed  and  wounded,  turned  with  tenderness 

Redoubled,  unto  one  who  had  beside 

Her  grown  to  manhood  .  .  when  she  was  a  babe 

(Her  mother  says,)  this  playmate  would  within 

His  little  sturdy  arms  bear  forth  the  child 

And  lay  her  midst  the  cowslips,  and  from  mom 

Till  eve  they  were  together,  and  one  cot 

Would  often  hold  the  twain  .  .  so  as  they  grew 

Their  love  grew  also,  and  from  day  to  day 

Strengthened  with  their  young  strength — till  soul  to  soul 

Was  knit  so  closely  that  the  breath  they  drew 

Was  less  a  part  of  them  than  their  great  love  .  . 

My  lord,  my  fancy  doth  supply  the  links 

Missing  in  this  my  story,  but  I  think 

I  err  not  when  I  say  that  she  did  see 

Him  leavmg  her  for  battle  with  such  fear 

As  she  may  know  who  looseth  from  her  hand 

A  cherished  bird,  knowing  that  it  will  speed 

^^^le^e  she  can  never  follow  .  .  and  I  seem 

To  see  her  watching  thro'  the  weary  months 

By  night  and  day,  and  always  on  her  lips 

A  prayer  for  his  return. 

Upon  a  mom 
There  came  a  stranger  to  the  castle  gates 
Whose  errand  was  of  love.     Methinks  she  had 
Scarce  guessed  it,  when  one  came  and  said  to  her, 
'  Thy  cousin  sleeps.'  .  .  She  turned  not  pale  nor  wept, 
Nor  gave  one  sign  of  mthful  misery. 
And  from  the  heart  of  him  who  came  to  woo 
Fell  down  the  jealous  fears  that  had  begun 
To  vex  it  .  .  but  what  mortal  tongue  shall  tell 
The  whirlwind  of  her  heart  who  dared  not  weep 
Or  raise  her  lamentations  unto  heaven. 
But  was  compelled  to  lend  a  favouring  ear. 
To  vows  and  love-words  from  the  stranger's  lips, 
UTiile  yet  the  dead  from  out  his  narrow  home 
Cried  for  remembrance  .  .  thro'  what  fearful  throes 
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Of  anguish  and  convulsions  of  the  soul 

She  passed,  I  know  not,  ere  she  cast  aside 

All  woman's  weakness,  and  heroic  in 

Self-sacrifice,  and  for  her  father's  sake 

Elected  to  give  o'er  her  body  to 

This  most  abhorrbd  union,  and  in  time 

Had  been  made  wife,  when  from  the  very  grave 

(Or  so  it  seemed)  came  back  the  lover  of 

Her  happy,  childish  days."  .  ,  He  paused  and  markedl 

Ethelred's  restless  hands  that  to  and  fro 

Moved  with  uncertain  grasp — "  'tis  but  a  tale. 

Of  love  and  common  sorrow,  yet  methinks 

'Tis  passing  sad.  .  .  My  lord,  if  you  had  been 

The  fether  of  this  girl,  and  accident 

At  the  eleventh  hour  revealed  to  you 

Her  grand  unselfish  purpose,  hsidyou  ta'en 

At  her  frail  woman's  hands  such  sacrifice 

To  feed  your  quick  ambition  ?    Ta'en  from  her. 

That  tender  creature,  who,  defenceless  cast 

Upon  your  mercy,  did  appeal  to  all 

Most  noble  in  your  manhood,  such  a  gift 

As  beggared  her  for  ever  ?  ** 

Ethelred  turned,. 
With  fierce  and  angry  gesture,  crying  out 
"  I  like  thy  story  ill !    Say  what  have  I 
To  do  with  maiden's  follies  or  what—^thou  ? 
Tell  me  no  more,  I  say,  it  is  enough, 
And  more  I  will  not "  .  .  here  he  sudden  burst 
Into  harsh  laughter,  as  a  man  who,  moved 
To  anger  by  a  jest  that  he  has  ta'en 
For  earnest,  doth  repent  him  of  his  heat 
But  Harold  said,  "  My  lord,  I  must  beseech 
Your  {Patient  hearing  for  a  little  space. 
This  story  hath  significance  of  which 
You  guess  not  .  .  so,  I  say,  the  maiden  did 
Receive  her  treasure  back.     *Twas  on  the  eve 
Of  her  abhorred  nuptials  .  .  pity  her 
When  waking  from  that  trance  of  ecstasy 
She  did  remember  .  .  nay,  I  pray  you  think 
Of*  that  poor  way-worn  soldier  creeping  back 
In  pain  and  weariness  unto  his  home, 
To  find  his  true  love  stolen.     Nay,  mora,  he  had 
A  father  whom  he  loved,  and  him  he  found 
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Beyond  the  reach  of  filial  tenderness 
For  ever.  .  .  Father,  say,  if  you  had  been 
The  lover  that  she  loved  not,  and  by  chance 
Had  heard  the  story,  would  not  you  have  stood 
Aside,  and  though  it  broke  your  heart  in  twain 
Yielded  her  to  that  other  ?  " 

"  No  !  by  my  soul  I  would  Aot !"  thundered  out 

The  Earl,  "  methinks  a  man  who  stands  aside. 

And  sickly  smiles  while  his  heart's  flower  is  plucked 

By  other  hand,  is  not  so  fine  a  thing 

As  .  .  pitifiil,  a  man  who  loves  should  cleave 

His  way  as  thro'  a  battle-field  that's  rife 

With  foes  at  every  step,  until  he  wins 

Her  in  the  teeth  of  all  .  .  Trust  me,  no  man 

Of  stubborn  stuff  and  faith  in  his  own  self. 

Would  let  his  sweetheart  slip,  because,  forsooth. 

Some  puling,  childish  folly  did  obscute 

Her  judgment !     Think  you  that  a  woman's  yea 

Or  nay,  should  have  such  power  to  come  between 

Strong  men  and  their  strong  hopes  ?    Scarcely  a  year 

Shall  have  departed,  ere  she  has  forgot 

Her  love-sick  follies,  and  have  centred  all 

Her  aims  and  hopes  in  you  .  .  a  woman  is 

Too  generous  to  take  the  bounteous  gift 

Of  an  o'erflowing  heart,  and  in  return 

Give  niggard's  share  of  liking  .  .  know  you  not 

How  oft  the  longing  that  is  gratified 

Turns  into  loathing,  and  recoiling  on 

Itself,  is  vile  indeed ;  how  longed-for  things 

Turn  into  bitterness  ?  .  .  and  he  would  set 

This  weak  fulfilment  of  her  phantasy, 

That  time  will  soon  outwear,  against  the  deep 

And  mighty  passions  of  two  men  who  lose 

All,  so  she  wins  her  bauble  !     O  !  I  say, 

He  was  too  thoughtful  for  that  other,  for 

Himself  too  careless  .  .  think  you  did  he  love 

Her  as  a  man  should  love  ?     And  in  his  veins 

Ran  there  hot  blood  or  water,  that  he  could 

With  such  indifference  give  o'er  his  girl 

Unto  his  enemy,  to  twine  about 

Him  in  the  hearth-place,  and  in  time  become 

Mother  of  his  fair  sons  ?" 
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Tie  anirr  wtjo  raspcs  another  to  lay  down 
His  iiri-wcn  weapons,  and  commit  himself 
L~3C^  rie  base  and  coward  lap  of  ease 
Is  wcr±T  of  my  honour  ?    Father,  so 
I  j«  wi:  call  yoa  ere  I  pass  away 
Frcci  oat  yoar  sight  for  ever,  let  me  bear 
Awa.T  with  me  this  image  of  the  man 
W!iom  I  have  loved  so  fondly,  that  he  set 
\'irti:e  above  desire,  and  counting  all 
Hs  hopes  well  lost,  so  he  in  honour  kept 
Hb  soul,  did  make  the  happiness  of  her 
Who  strove  so  hard  for  his.  .  .  O  !  never  shall 
This  heart  contain  the  memory  that  thou  didst 
Fail  where  thy  girl  overcame  !"  .  .  . 

But  Etheh-ed 
Cried  with  wild  arms  uptossed,  and  outspread  palms 
That  beat  the  air,  "I  charge  you  speak  no  word 
Of  tiiat  poor  trifler,  lest  I  lift  my  voice 
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And  curse  her,  with  a'father's  curse,  that  clings 

To  flesh  and  bone,  with  a  corroding  rust, 

That  gnaws  and  eats,  and  hath  not  had  its  fill 

When  death  o'ertakes  her  .  .  such  a  curse,  I  say. 

As  doth  outspeed  the'grave  and  weigheth  down 

The  spirit  unto^iell.  .  .  OJ  wretched  bane 

Of  my  existence,  that  hath  clouded  o'er 

My  all  too  bitter  life,  is  it  reserved 

To  thee,  to  plunge  me  in  a  night  of  pitch 

Through  which  shall  struggle  not  one  dawning  hope 

To  gild  my  bleak  to-morrow  ?     Must  I  lose 

Through  thee  a  thing  that  hath  so  deeply  grown 

Into  ray  heart,  that  in  the  plucking  out 

My  life-blood  shall  be  squandered  ?     O  !  my  son, 

Thou  canst  not  love  thy  father  as  he  loves 

Thee,  or  thou  couldst  not  leave  him  .  .  Thou  wouldst  set 

His  love  against  lur  fancy  and  abide 

With  him  thro'  the  long  shadows  that  beset 

The  evening  of  his  days  .  .  O  !  deem  him  not 

Ignoble  and  insensible  to  good  .  . 

He  feels  your  fierce  appeals,  yea,  and  his  soul 

Gives  back  the  echo  to  your  noble  words 

Of  fire  and  supplication  .  .  yet  they  do 

Make  war  against  themselves,  for  as  in  you 

Some  nobler  attribute  or  fairer  trait 

Of  character  each  moment  doth  appear. 

It  binds  you  closer  to  him  and  doth  make 

Harder  than  ever,  nay,  impossible 

That  he  should  bid  you  go  '*  .  .  sudden  his  voice 

Ceased,  and  his  head  sank  heavily  upon 

His  weary  breast  .  .  and  saw  he  not  how  thro' 

The  slowly  opening  door  there  softly  crept 

A  gentle  apparition  that  stood  mute 

Before  her  father's  presence  .  .  Harold  saw. 

And  waved  her  back  as  one  who  sees  a  life 

Pass  'twixt  a  wolf  and  hunger,  but  she  stood 

Fearless,  and  through  the  silence  fell  one  word, 

*'  Fiiihcr  !  "  so  low  and  musical  with  love 

An  angel  might  have  breathed  it,  but  there  came 

No  sign,  no  look,  no  tremor  unto  him 

Who  hearkened  .  .  ere  its  echoes  died  away 

(As  ripples  that  do  circle  round  a  stone 

Dropped  in  the  bosom  of  a  peaceful  lake) 
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She  spake  again,  "  Father,  bow  not  thou  down 

That  loved  and  honoured  head  .  .  I  come  to  thee 

To  say  that  whatsoe'er  may  be  thy  will 

I  am  content  to  do  it  .  .  but  anon 

My  spirit  leaped  and  rioted  in  hope, 

And  misery  fell  from  me,  but  I  woke 

Ere  long  to  consciousness  how  by  my  vow 

I  still  am  bound  to  count  myself  as  lost 

So  I  can  yield  you  your  own  heart's  desire  .  . 

And  none  save  you  for  whom  I  sware  this  vow  " 

Can  loose  from  it  .  .  and  if  you  shall  bid 

Me  wed  your  favourite,  I  will  obey. 

And  sir,"  she  turned  to  Harold,  who  stood  by 

Filled  with  amazement,  "  siiioe  you  loved  me  once 

And  bore  my  moods  with  patience,  maybe  you 

Will  love  me  yet  a^in,  a  little— 'O  ! 

No  more  !  and  bear  to  take  me  for  your  wife, 

Who  will  be  duteous,  meek,  and  serviceable 

Always  to  you  .  .  and  though  there  lie  a  grave 

New  made,  that  ever  yawns  'twixt  thee  and  me. 

Yet  shall  our  voice§  cross  it,  and  we  will 

Endure  our  lives. 

It  was  not  long  ago 
I  hated  you,  and  afterwards  there  sprang 
A. sister's  love  wilhin  my  heart  for  you  .  . 
*  And  now  I  do  not  hate--^we  are  as  two 
Slaves  to  one  galley  chained,  our  common  cause 
Of  grief  shall  make  us  comrades,  and  to  us 
Out  of  our  banren  lives  shall  grow  the  pure 
White  flower  of  Pe^e/' 

She  ceased,  and  Ethelred  half  stirred,  as  though 

He  missed  that  lovely  voice,  then  reared  aloft 

His  brow,  and  harshly  cried,  "  Thou  comest  here 

To  mock  me !    OS  beware,  lest  I  lift  up 

My  voice  in  fearful  meaning  and  call  dQWB 

That  which  shall  make  thee  tremble,  .  .  Nj^y  I  'twas  well 

Imagined  that  when  Harold's  pleas  had  fa^ed 

Thou  shouldst  appear  with  this  feiiv^eeming  tale 

Of  duteous  sacriftae  .  .  therefore  it  mov^g 

Me  not  one  whit.-'  .  .  Scorning  he  looked  at  her, 

And  she  looked  badk  in  silence ;  but  )ier  mieft 

Spake  for  her  as  no  uttered  words  could  speak. 
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And  in  that  moment  was  revealed  to  him 
Her  naked  heart  .  .  He  said,  "  Thou  wouldst  do  this 
For  one  who  never  loved  thee  ?  "     "Ay  1 "  she  said, 
"  If  he  should  bid  me  do  it"    Stretching  out 
His  hand,  he  drew  her  nearer,  muttering, 
"  My  girl,**  .  .  as  one  who  tumeth  o'er  and  o'er 
An  unfamiliar  word,  "  it  was  but  now 
I  thought  to  curse  thee ;  but,  'tis  strange  .  .  'tis  strange,. 
I  cannot  curse  thee  now  .  .  what's  in  a  voice — 
A  maiden's  tender  voice  ?    What  in  a  face- 
Pale  and  distraught,  with  heavy,  tearless  eyes 
Like  bruis^  violets  ?    Yet  they  have  worked 
Such  wondrous  changes  in  me  that  I  seem 
To  my  own  self  not  Ethelred,  but  one 
WTio  raves  .  .  and  sayest  thou  that  thou  wouldst  do  this 
For  one  who  never  loved  thee  ?  "     "Ay ! "  she  said, 
"  For  I  have  loved  him  always." 

On  the  lips, 
Qtiivering  and  pale,  he  kissed  her — 'twas  the  first 
Caress  .  .  "  So  cold  ! "  he  said,  "  and  yet  shouldst  thou 
With  heart  that  bums  with  such  heroic  deeds 
Be  wanned  as  with  the  sun  .  .  kiss  me,  my  girl, 
For  thou  hast  found  a  father  and  a  friend  .  .  . 
Henceforth  love  lies  between  us  .  .  but  for  thee. 
My  son,  whom  in  the  very  self-same  day 
That  I  have  found  a  daughter  I  shall  lose — 
^\'hat  hap?"     And  Harold  answered,  "That  which  Heaven 
Shall  send,"  and  turned  and  left  them. 

"  It  is  weU," 
He  said,  "  and  to  the  vacancy  I  leave 
In  Ethehed's  strong  heart  this  girl  shall  creep, 
And  fill  it  till  he  doth  forget  how  once 
He  loved  the  stranger,  and  the  influence 
Of  filial  love  shall  soften  him  until 
He  merges  his  ambition  in  the  peace 
Of  happy  home  affections."  .  .  . 

Came  there  one 
Across  the  court  to  meet  him,  haggard-eyed, 
And  gaunt  and  weary,  with  the  comeliness 
And  grace  of  early  manhood  fled  away 
For  ever.     Yet  as  face  to  face  they  stood, 
This  noble  pair  of  lovers,  ye  had  found 
It  hard  to  choose  betwixt  them  .  .  and  the  sun 
Shone  down  in  bitter  mockery  upon 
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The  Token  of  the  Lily.  .  .  Harold  said, 

"  In  days  gone  by  it  was  my  lot  to  do 

You  such  slight  service  as  a  soldier  does 

Unto  his  meanest  comrade,  and  you  bare 

Me  gratitude  that  was  too  rich  a  gift 

For  what  I  did  so  poorly  .  .  nay,  you  sware 

A  generous  vow  that  if  in  days  to  come 

You  could,  by  yielding  up  your  heart's  desire, 

Convey  me  one  hour's  gladness,  you  would  give 

It  freely,  reckoning  your  loss  but  gain  .  . 

We  knew  not  then  how  purblind,  fickle  Fate 

Had  woven  in  one  knot  our  destinies. 

Or  how  in  striving  for  a  common  prize 

One  must  outspeed  the  other.  .  .  Sir,  you  loved 

Ethelred's  daughter,  and  I  loved  her  too." 

Gilbert  cried, 
**  Forbear !  nor  make  the  folly  of  my  heart - 
The  theme  of  your  cold  pity  (let  me  keep 
The  memory  of  my  vow,  my  vow,  lest  I 
Should  smite  him  to  the  earth).     Sir,  since  you  know 
The  story  from  the  ready  lips  of  one 
Who  should  for  shame  keep  silence,  I  will  charge 
You  speak  no  word  of  it,  I  can  endure 
My  lot.     Go,  tell  her  I  am  well  content 
To  yield  her  up,  and  so  redeem  my  vow 
(For  she  was  precious  once),  ,  ,  Now  are  we  quits  ! 
No  more  am  I  indebted  unto  you 
Than  you  to  me,  and  we  are  free  as  air 
To  hate,  and  hate,  and  Aafe.  .  .  O  !  hadst  thou  been 
Not  Harold,  but  another,  I  had  torn 
From  out  thy  thievish  hand  the  gem  that  thou 
Didst  from  my  bosom  steal  .  .  for  though  she  be 
So  light,  methinks  you  must  have  wooed  her  long 
With  dexterous  wile  of  an  illicit  voice, 
Ere  she  did  smile  upon  you  " — 

Harold  said, 
*'  If  to  be  light  is  to  be  modest  as 
The  daisy  that  with  modest  eye  looks  up 
Ever  to  Heaven,  then  is  she  light  indeed ; 
If  to  be  fair  and  soilless  as  the  snow 
That  on  God's  hills  lies  spotless  evermore 
Is  to  be  light,  then  is  she  light  indeed, 
And  there  is  not  one  woman  upon  earth 
That  man  shall  reckon  pure.'J 
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But  Gilbert  said, 
"  This  obstinate  belief  doth  but  confirm 
My  thoughts  of  her  .  .  she  is  most  skilful  in 
Her  falseness  .  .  yet  I  do  befoul  myself 
By  touching  on  her  firailties  imto  one 
Who  shall  become  her  husband.  .  .  Sir,  forget 
My  words,  they  are  but  folly^  bom  and  bred 
Of  jealousy  and  spleen  .  .  nay,  deem  me  that 
Vile  thing,  a  slanderer,  that  would  dim  o'er 
The  ^e  of  Heaven  itsel£  .  .  I  trust  that  long 
You  may  retain  your  exquisite  belief 
In  lur.  .  .  Sir,  I  can  smile.     You  will  perceive 
My  heart  is  not  yet  broke,  and  I  shall  live 
To  see  your  happiness." 

So  passed  he  on. 
Bat  Harold  caught  and  stayed  him,  crying  out, 
^  0  !  blind,  blind,  blind  !'  an  angel's  voice  from  Heaven 
Were  powerless  to  move  thy  stubborn  heart ! 
Know  that  this  girl  doth  in  her  constancy 
Beggar  aU  faithful  women  that  have  loved 
Since  was  the  world  begun  .  .  loathing  she  gave 
Her  word  to  be  my  wife,  compelled  thereto 
By  duty  .  .  of  the  violence  she  did 
To  memory  and  love,  and  those  sweet  ties 
That  bound  her  heart  as  surely  to  you  dead 
As  living,  'tis  for  you  to  guess,  not  mine 
To  tell,  and  since  she  never  loved  but  you, 
Nor  ever  brooked  from  me  one  touch  of  lips 
Or  privilege  of  'trothal,  but  was  cold 
As  death  to  all  my  pleadings,  pray  you  now 
Restore  her  to  that  eminence  from  which 
She  hath  but  newly  fallen,  and  believe 
That  though  you  were  as  poor  as  one  who  begged 
His  bread  from  door  to  door,  possessing  her 
You  would  be  rich  indeed." 

As  one  who  sudden  hears 
Tidings  of  such  great  gladness  that  his  brain 
Totters  beneath  their  weight,  and  cannot  grasp 
Their  full  and  glorious  meaning,  Gilbert  stood 
Silent  a  space,  then  bowed  his  head  and  cried : 
"  0  !  noble  friend  that  I  have  outraged  ! 
0 !  noble  heart  that  by  its  purity 
Makes  black  indeed  this  bitter  heart  of  mine  I 
O I  man  who  makest  thy  fair  life  but  one 
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Long  roll  of  splendid  deeds  for  which  thou  tak'st 
No  thanks,  but  strow'st  thy  diamonds  as  men 
Of  common  mould  their  pebbles  .  .  hurl  on  tne 
The  lightnings  of  your  scorn,  and  by  thy  wraiih^ 
Earthly  and  passionate,  bridge  o'er  the  gulf 
That  yawns  'twixt  thee  and  tm  .  .  pray  you  pot  on 
Your  soul  some  meaner  dress,  so  shall  I  feel 
Less  worthless  in  your  presence.     O  i  I  am 
In  my  own  eyes  most  vile,  contemptible-*^ 
A  very  scorn  of  manhood  .  .  and  to  her 
I  have  been — what?    Sir,  think  you  tkait  she  cm 
Forgive  me?    But  you  know  Aot  how  upon 
That  lovely  head  I  poured  my  citld  Words 
Until  she  shrank  beneath  them  .  %  1 4id  &eaf» 
Insults  upon  her  that  do  turn  my  blood 
To  fire,  remembering  ..01  iaix  a^  pure 
And  faithful  sweetheart  have  I  diivtn  yon 
Away  from  me  for  evet?  " 

Harold  said^ 
**  Her  love  ye  cannot  break-^it  doth  endure 
For  ever.     Be  ye  tender  with  her,  ne'er 
Wounding  that  faithful  heart  with  chills  and  heats 
Of  jealousy  .  .  there  be  two  kinds  of  love — 
The  one  that  asketh  joy  for  its  own  sdf, 
And  reckons  all  a  woman's  sweetness  but 
As  made  to  minister  to  its  delight ; 
And  one  that  doth  desire  the  happiness 
Of  what  it  loves,  and  merges  its  own  self 
In  her  well-being  .  .  do  with  her  this  last^ 
And  my  life's  sorrow  shall  not  be  in  vaia" 

And  when  the  land  was  gay  and  beautifid 

With  summer's  fuller  richness^  Ethdwym 

Was  wed,  and  from  a  distant  land  thete  <3aidQ 

A  marriage  gift  that  was  less  tosdy  tbaJl' 

The  few  brief  words  that  bound  it.  .  .  And  there  dwelt 

With  husband  and  widi  vM^  a  memory; 

And  in  three  hearts  there  blosdomcd  ^  ibflovfdry 

Immortal,  Haiohi's  name  ^  v  .  And  dmnM  ib. 

'i  heir  loves^  be  ever  seemed  to  be  a  piM 

Of  their  existence,  and  from  year  to  yioar 

They  spake  of  his  home-coming'  v  •  .  BtitMfMQft 

Never  again^^they  saw  his  iK^Q  M  mot9^ 


BY  CAMILLE  BARR£RE. 

GREAT  misfortune  has  been  averted  durteg  these  fc* 
weeks,  ft  iS  indeed  the  occasion  to  say  with  Pasc&l  that 
portentous  event*  depend  on  infinitesimal  cftuaeS.  War 
k  was  brooding  over  Europe,  a  ftr  mere  days  £aid  the 
it  wss  caA,  but  for  the  plot  of  three  Turkish  statesmen, 
4ia  probabfy  were  not  quite  aware  that  the  fate  t/(  nations 
epended  upon  their  acdtm.  One  memombls  night  they  meet, 
Bd  decide  that  die  reign  of  ADiM  Ant  shall  not  last  twenty- 
nr  hoars  Icmger ;  they  draw  fiotb  a  cellar  a  tt-entblibg  man  who 
lii^  that  the  dagger  is  nearer  to  his  heait  than  the  oown  to 
s  bead ;  with  a  facility  due  to  the  latent  abhoirence  kindled  in  every 
an  far  a  oorrapt  and  degmded  Sovereign  they  i&y  baodB  On  the 
oomed  Sultan,  invest  hi*  Aitx^essor,  and  are  greeted  by  lAe  acclaua- 
OB  of  the  whole  of  StambouL  The  new  Padishah,  bewildered  and  still 
atatiag  between  fear  and  joy,  makes  his  obeisance  to  his  loving 
Ajects — his  lovti^  mbjects,  as  k  commonly  the  case  in  such  occur- 
■CO,  regardii^  him  as  a  phenomenon  of  virtue  and  a  marveUons 
mpeond  of  various  abilides ;  attd  the  Turkish  Empire  liaib  hi^ 
hcRt  as  the  wdconie  omen  of  regeneration  and  serious  reftHU.  All 
a,  tndudii^  the  doubtful  suicide  of  the  wretched  Abdul  Azi*,  has 
KD  most  antimriental  ■  as  £Bch  k  may  be  considered  by  Ute  friaads 
I  Turkey  as  a  first  token  oTsational  refhrmation.  Bat  it  is  Oot  oBly 
n  fofiaa  Which  is  anomalous ;  the  Ottotnui  Empitt  eeems 
I,  and  the  tvfk.  ife  as  much  of  a  puzzle  as  tlie  existence 
bis  country.  He  caresses  English  merchants  and  French  lirvantines 
t  rlw-  »iil*nf*/l  f,w»  vmrMAfktA  rS  th*  TWitM-  infnrmii  iiR^  while  he  nil^ 
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his  former  manners  and  ways.  When  he  comes  to  us  he  drinks  wine 
with  us,  jokes  agreeably  upon  his  religion,  affects  to  think  that 
between  his  worship  and  ours  there  is  but  the  diflference  of  name  and 
symbols;  How  marvellously  diflferent  from  what  he  is  at  home !  His 
European  friends  could  hardly  identify  him.  Perhaps  they  might 
begin  to  think,  th^n,  that  the  most  pronounced  type  of  unpro- 
gressiveness  is  that  which  can  assume  the  appearance  of  enlighten- 
ment and  progress  only  to  defeat  the  ends  of  progress  and 
enlightenment 

The  late  Sultan's  incapacity  defied  all  efforts  at  progress  on  the 
part  of  Turkish  statesmen,  whilst  his  unscrupulous  avarice  forbade' 
all  hope  of  re-establishing  an  equilibrium  in  the  public  finances, 
and  so  late   as  six  months  ago  there  was  hardly  a   person    in 
Constantinople  who  would  not  have  hailed   with  joy  even  the 
crime  of  a  common  murderer.     At  present  we  are  promised  new 
things.    Plunder,  faithlessness,  dilapidation,  cruelty  to  subjects  of 
Christian   religion,  arbitrary  government,  and   vexatious  exactions 
are  to  be  misdeeds  of  the  past,  resolutely  eschewed  by  the  future ; 
the  Sovereign's  civil  list  is  to  be  reduced   to  reasonable  propor- 
tions ;  the  Sovereign  himself  shall  be  a  semi-constitutional  monarch, 
and  the  Grand  Vizier  a  responsible  Minister ;  the  private  wealth  of 
the  late  Abdul  Aziz  is  to  be  applied  to  national  purposes ;  Chris- 
tians and  Mussulmans  shall  be  equal  in  rights — in  fact,  all  the 
reforms,  and  much  more,  Ihat  have   been    virged    by  European 
Powers  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  shall  soon  be  conceded 
en  bloCf  and  Turkey  shall,  in  the  very  best  sense  of  the  word,  cease 
to  be  Turkey.     The  guarantees  offered  in  favour  of  this  felicitous 
prospect  are  certainly  considerable,  and  if  Tvirkey  cannot  extricate 
herself  from  her  difficulties  by  the  agency  of  her  present  rulers  there 
seems  very  little  likelihood  of  her  ever  doing  so  at  alL 

Of  all  Ottoman  statesmen  Midhat  Pasha,  the  present  Turkish  king* 
maker,  is  assuredly  the  ablest,  most  liberal,  and  most  trustworthy. 
This  eulogium  of  the  man  who  seems  destined  to  carry  out  what  bene- 
ficial reforms  are  to  be  enacted  in  the  empire  would  be  of  little  value 
were  it  based  on  a  comparison  with  his  fellow  statesmen,  amongst 
whom  there  is  but  too  scanty  a  meed  of  honesty  and  talent  .  Midhat 
Pasha,  however,  is  a  man  who  deserves  to  rank  with  the  flower  of 
European  statesmanship ;  and  of  his  sincere  wish  to  introduce  a  new 
liberal  era  he  never  lost  an  occasion  of  giving  proofs  during  the  last 
years  of  the  reign  of  Abdul  Aziz.  It  is  he  who  promises  to  Europe 
a  new  phase  in  the  history  of  his  country,  and  had  he  his  own  way 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  would  carry  out  his  programme  with 
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^  same  celetity  and  vigour  with  which  he  helped  to  dethrone  the 

late  Sultan.     Nor  is  the  disposition  of  the  new  Sovereign  calculated 

to  diminish  the  sanguine  expectations  raised  by  the  accession  of  this 

xnsible  man  to  the  leadership  of  public  affairs.     Sultan  Murad  has 

been  extolled  to  the  sides ;  he  has  been  endowed  by  public  chronicles 

vidi  an  the  qualities  in  which  his  imcle  was  conspicuously  deficient. 

Making  doe   allowance  for  the  exaggeration  of  praise  ordinarily 

hfished  on  a  new  monarch,  especially  when  his  predecessor  happens 

to  have  been  anything    but  meritorious,  it    is    a   notorious    fact 

amongst  those  who  were  privileged  to  approach  him  when  his  life, 

as  heir  apparent,  was  in  constant  peril,  that  if  he  is  not  gifted  with 

any  ability  worthy  of  note,  he  is  of  a  mild,  tractable  nature  which, 

if  it  remain  under  auspicious  influence,  is  not  likely  to  impede  the 

dfccts  of  his  advisers.     Sultan  Murad  is,  then,  likely  to  be  little  more 

teak  what  he  is  now — 2l  tool  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  placed 

him  in  his  present  exalted  position ;  and  as  the  hands  are  honest 

diere  seems  no  reason  why  the  Ottoman  Empire  should  not  quietly 

engage  in  the  course  which  is  as  yet  shaped  out  for  it  in  theory.   Great 

tfafflgs  can  be  done  with  a  Sultan  like  Murad  and  a  Prime  Minister 

fike  Midhat  Pasha,  and  from  the  moment  that  the  rulers  of  the  State 

an  devcr  and  well-meaning  the  grave  financial  and  other  internal 

ififiicnlties  through  which  Turkey  has  been  brought  to  the  brink  of 

the  grave  can  be  disposed  of  with  comparative  ease.   Other  countries 

before  Turkey  have  been  in  a  similar  plight,  and  although  they  had 

ax,  like    Turkey,  rich   and    untouched   mineral    wealth,  they  re- 

coTcred  the  way  to  prosperity. 

But  this,  needless  to  say,  is  only  one  side  of  the  picture,  and  the 
other  side  is  an  ugly  one  to  look  at.  To  reform,  to  reconstruct 
appears  fine  enough  in  theory,  and  very  pretty  on  paper ;  but  no 
2Dore  than  a  nation  can  go  to  ruin  between  one  day  and  another 
an  it  regain  prosperity  in  a  few  months.  The  case  of  Turkey, 
besdes,  is  singularly  complex.  It  is  not  merely  a  reform  of  govem- 
ncnt  that  Midhat  Pasha  promises  :  it  is  a  change  of  manners,  views, 
aad  customs ;  and  that  I  hold  to  be  impossible,  as  I  shall  endeavour 
to  show  presently.  Meanwhile,  to  reply  to  minor  objections  is  un- 
ibrtnnately  but  too  easy,  and  whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  Turks 
onnot  but  corroborate  what  I  allege.  True,  bankruptcy  has  failed  to 
dissolve  nations ;  but  the  countries  that  suffered  from  pecuniary 
nai  were  not  composed  of  such  heterogeneous  elements  as  those 
which  ccmstitute  the  Turkish  Empire;  violent  insurrections  have 
broken  out  in  other  lands  before,  but  both  parties  belonged  to 
the  same  race,  and  the  land  they  occupied  was  not  one  held  by 
Vou  XVU.,  N.S.  1876,  Q 
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comparatively  recent  conquest.  To  whatever  extent  they  recovered^ 
afflicted  nations  yearned  not  to  separate,  but  stuck  &steT  than  ever 
to  their  nationality.  Patriotism  was  the  sovereign  remedy  for  all 
national  evils,  and  that  public  virtue,  the  surest  safeguard  against 
dissolution,  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  What 
other  national  quality  can  be  found  amongst  the  Osmanlis  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  this  connecting  link?  Jealousy  of  the  national  honour?" 
Integrity  of  the  public  service  ?  High  moral  standard  of  the  masses  ? 
Few  will  venture  seriously  to  pretend  that  any  one  of  these  exists 
among  the  Turks.  Yet  there  is  one  point  upon  which  they  are  all 
alike,  and  most  unlikely  to  recede  from :  religious  fanaticism — that 
is  the  very  cause  of  their  dissolution  :  the  feeling  which  ha«  led  them 
to  oppress  beyond  all  bounds,  and  thereby  excite  to  revolt,  which  has 
left  them  in  almost  as  dark  a  state  of  intellectual  culture  as  when 
they  first  crossed  the  Bosphorus. 

II. 

The  fact  that  there  exists  little  or  no  patriotism  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Turks,  as  a  body  comprising  both  Christians  and  Mussulmans,  has 
nothing  surprising  in   itself.      Patriotism  cannot   exist  when    the 
interests  and  bent  of  the  groups  that  compose  the  people  are  widely 
different.      Turks    consider  Christian   subjects  of  the  empire  as 
something  like  hens  with  golden  eggs,  and  Christians  look  upon  the 
Turk  as  a  tyrant  and  a  usurper.    But  one  small  class  of  the  Turkish 
community  has  put  its  pride  into  its  pocket  to  form  an  alliance  with 
the  Mussulmans.    The  Armenians,  being  considerably  more  cultivated 
than  the  remainder  of  the  population,  have  succeeded  in  rendering 
themselves  indispensable  to  the  Turks.     They  have  filled  the  public 
offices,  and  although  none  of  them  have  risen  to  a  higher  station  than 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  or  Foreign  Minister,  still  they  have  pulled  the 
strings  of  public  business  and  managed  to  accuperate  powerful  influence. 
I  will  not  enter  into  the  question  whether  they  were  justified  or  not  in 
using  this  influence  for  their  own  benefit  instead  of  giving  the  State  the 
full  benefit  of  their  talents.     Anyhow  they  enriched  themselves  at  its 
expense,  and  were  powerfully  instrumental  in  provoking  the  hopeless 
confusion  and  open  plunder  which  prevailed  in  the  Turkish  Admini- 
stration up  to  the  last  day  of  the  reign  of  Abdul  Aziz.     Even  this 
minor  category  of  Christians  cannot,  then,  be  considered  firiendly  ta 
Mussulmans ;   their  hostility  has  only  assumed  a  peculiar  way  of 
manifesting  itself.     On  the  other  hand,  religious  fanaticism  on  the 
part  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet  has  bred  almost  equal  religious 
animosity  on  the  side  of  other  Christian  subjects   of  the  Crescent 
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They  hate  the  Turks  fully  as  much  as  the  Turks  hate  them,  and  their 
fediiigi  rua  so  high  that  I  believe  it  will  be  with  regret  that  the 
msmgents  will  receive  concessions  which  may  compel  them  by  their 
Mtisfiictciry  nature  to  lay  down  their  arms.     Had  they  not  stained  their 
ause  with  acts  of  sanguinary  reprisals,  which  no  amount  of  violence 
could  justify,  their  cause  -would  have  deserved  the  fullest  extent  of 
European   sympathy.     As   it  is,  animosity  of  race  has  passed   into 
tfadr  Uood,  and  will  not  leave  it  until  they  have  obtained  a  total 
sqxumtioQ  from  the  main  country.     They  may  be  induced  to  leave 
the  idd  for  awhile,  but  their  pacification  can  be  little  more  than 
a  temporary  truce.      They  have  held  their  own  against  the  Porte, 
Acy  have  tested  their  powers  of  resistance,  and  sooner  or  later  they 
will  again  have  recourse  to  arms,  not  to  vindicate  rights  which  may 
iu^-e  been  granted  them,  but  to  claim  the  independence  held  by 
their  brothers  of  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Montenegro.     Their  feel- 
ings are  natural  enough.     Contiguous  to  their  land  of  abode  they 
behold  men  of  their  race  and  religion  who  enjoy  the  boon  of  free 
government;  this  liberty  has  been  wrenched  from  the  Turk;  why 
sbould  they  not  struggle  with  the  same  fortune  ?    This  will  rankle  in 
their  minds  until  they  have  realised   their  object,  or  are  no  more. 
Thus,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  were  governors  of  vilayets^  petty 
governors,  and  other  myrmidons  of  the  Administration  to  abstain 
from   their   traditional   practices   of  extortion,   were  the   Porte   to 
become  the  ideal  type  of  a  Constitutional  Government — were  even 
the  followers  of  the  Prophet  to  forsake  the  mosque  for  the  church, 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  would  not  relent ;  and  if  Midhat  Pasha  or 
anybody  else  hopes  to  patch  over  the  feud  and  amalgamate  Mussul- 
mans, who  prefer  death  to  a  violation  of  their  rites,  and  Christians, 
who  prefer   the   hardships  and  cruelties  of  a  war  to  the  knife  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  supremacy  of  Islamism,  he  is  the  most  sanguine 
statesman  who  has  appeared  in  the  world  for  some  time. 

So  much  for  tlie  homogeneity  of  European  Turkey,  and  the  dis- 
pocitions  of  Christian  subjects  towards  the  lords  of  the  land.  Apart 
from  all  these  grave  considerations,  the  aptitude  of  the  Mussulma!i 
population  for  the  requirements  of  modem  civilisation  has  yet  to  be 
considered.  I  have  said  that  I  regard  Midhat  Pasha's  projec  t 
for  such  a  reform  as  he  meditates  as  wholly  unfeasible,  because  it 
entails  a  revolution  in  the  customs  of  Moslems — not  in  their  form 
of  worship  but  in  their  ways  of  thinking,  in  their  manner  of  living — 
which  would  leave  them  of  their  nationality  but  the  name.  Dr. 
Freeman  has  righdy  remarked  that  the  practices  of  the  Turk  are  so 
inherent  to  his  creed  that  when  he  should  give  them  up  he  would  no 
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longer  be  a  Turk.  To  perceive  the  utter  unlikelihood  of  Turks 
adopting  a  European  mode  of  government,  or  eschewing  the  formal 
dictates  of  their  religion  for  Western  ways  and  ideas,  it  is  sufficient 
to  imagine  a  Western  nation  accepting  the  truth  of  the  Koran,  and 
putting  its  moral  precepts  into  practice.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  the  Turkish  religion  excludes  virtue :  indeed  qualities  are  to  be 
found  among  the  Turks  whereof  the  Christians  of  the  empire  are 
devoid ;  but  Islamism  devised  for  the  oriental  nature  is  altogether 
antagonistic  with  modem  advance,  were  it  only  because  such  as  it 
was  framed  such  it  exists  nowadays  in  its  integrity.  True  to  the 
spirit  of  their  belief,  Mahommedans  have  remained  precisely  at  the 
stage  of  civilisation  attained  by  them  when  they  came  into  Europe;  and 
naturally  so,  since  their  religion  forbade  further  progress.  The  truth 
is,  the  Turk,  as  his  history  sufficiently  shows,  was  destined  to  be  no 
more  than  a  nomad  out  of  his  Asiatic  cradle :  he  has  been  encamped 
and  is  still  camping  on  European  soil  During  his  long  occupation 
he  has  entirely  failed  to  adapt  himself  to  the  mode  of  existence  of 
his  new  sphere;  his  religious  fatalism  has  led  him  to  ignore 
the  extent  of  his  own  resources,  and  if  he  has  not  been  ejected  from 
his  conquered  territory  it  is  only  because  his  disappearance  would 
have  led  to  grave  Continental  complications.  In  vain  will  it  be 
urged  that  the  recent  revolution  of  the  Softas,  and  the  subsequent 
fall  of  Abdul  Aziz,  prove  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  population 
to  inaugurate  a  new  era :  the  revolution  was  little  more  than  a  palace 
intrigue,  and  if  Midhat  Pasha  and  his  two  colleagues  had  not  taken 
upon  themselves  the  overthrow  of  the  late  Sultan,  he  might  have 
continued  to  live  and  reign  his  time.  Taken  in  its  most  favourable 
light,  the  conspirators  satisfied  the  secret  yearnings  of  the  country, 
and  Turkey  rid  itself  of  a  detested  Sovereign.  But  surely  it  was  not 
because  Abdul  Aziz  was  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  liberal  ide^ 
and  reforms  that  his  subjects  hated  him ;  it  was  not  on  behalf  of  the 
constitutional  schemes  of  Midhat  Pasha  that  they  hailed  his  over- 
throw. Abdul  Aziz  was  a  fool,  a  brute,  and  a  glutton  :  his  subjects 
considered  that  he  was  leading  them  to  ruin ;  but  their  hostility  was 
neve^  caused  by  the  thought  that  he  was  too  strictly  an  adherent  to 
old  Turkish  ideas. 

To  commence  the  promised  work  of  regeneration  the  advanced 
Turkish  party  has,  therefore,  to  reform  the  aspirations  and  innate 
nature  of  Mussulmans,  to  instil  into  their  hearts  feelings  of  frater- 
nity towards  their  Christian  fellow  subjects ;  in  short,  to  accomplish 
what  centuries  of  contact  with  Europe  has  failed  to  do.  As  far  as 
reconstruction  is  concerned  it  has  to  break  up  the  present  Adminis- 
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tnton  of  the  country  and  frame  another  in  its  stead,  to  dismiss 
rascally  tx.  swindling  functionaries,  and  find  honest  and  clever  men 
to  minister  its  golden  promises.  A  mighty  task  indeed !  There 
an  be  no  great  difl&culty  in  dissolving  the  machinery  of  Turkish 
fanrtionarism,  since,  in  its  actual  state  of  chaos,  it  can  be  hardly  said 
to  exist  Hitherto  it  has  been  a  species  of  limited  company  of  rob- 
bery. But  to  reconstruct  a  new  system  of  Administration  is  not  so 
SDooibly  done.  The  work  implies  tiie  existence  of  two  classes  of 
oen — of  talented  men  and  honest  men.  Now,  without  offence  to 
^  respected  statesman  whose  capacity  and  sterling  intentions  are 
gCDoaUy  notorious,  it  may  be  alleged  that  in  the  higher  sphere  of 
Tukish  society  the  one  class  is  as  thin  as  the  other.  I  know  not 
what  phoenixes  or  dullards  the  actual  generation  will  bring  forth, 
bat  looking  around  for  those  who  are  able  to  contribute  to  the 
pranised  wonders,  I  do  not  find  theni.  The  rule  of  Abdul  Aziz 
bas  obviously  been  fatal  both  to  the  intelligence  and  honesty  of  the 
iq»pcr  sphere  of  his  subjects ;  the  late  Sultan's  system  of  favouritism 
and  brutal  tyranny  seems  to  have  dulled  the  senses  of  those  who 
oigjit  be  designated  to  occupy  high  functions ;  and  as  to  honesty, 
Abdnl  Aziz's  reign  was  that  6i  pillage.  The  Sovereign  robbed  the 
poUic  treasury ;  his  servants  were  prompt  in  following  the  whole- 
iome  example,  and  robbed  also,  although  on  a  more  modest  scale. 
Xo  account  was  demanded  of  the  local  action  of  the  different 
provincial  governors,  provided  they  sent  in  to  the  treasury  a  heavy 
aim  of  money — and  he  who  supplied  the  heaviest  was  the  most 
^Toured  by  the  master — the  generous  governor  probably  being  the 
ODC  who  had  distributed  the  most  liberal  allowance  of  bastinado  in 
Older  to  extort  their  pence  from  the  poor  slaves  of  the  land.  As  a 
matter  of  course  these  irresponsible  functionaries,  who  cared  little 
vhethcr  the  cries  of  the  tortured  populace  reached  Stamboul  pro- 
vided they  had  gold  to  atone  for  barbarity,  hoarded  up  on  their  own 
aocoant  by  the  same  means.  How  far  they  succeeded  in  amassing  a 
comibrtable  capital  can  be  verified  along  the  Bosphorus,  whose  fair 
ibares  are  studded  with  sumptuous  palaces.  How  much  bastinado 
tibese  beautiful  residences  represent  it  would  be  folly  to  calculate. 
Those  who  held  office  in  the  capital  of  the  Sublime  Empire  were  but 
jast  a  degree  above  their  provincial  compeers — indolent,  corruptible, 
obtuse.  This  class  cannot  continue  to  hold  public  trust.  By  whom, 
dicn,  shall  they  be  replaced  ?  There  may  be  some  honest  and  well- 
neaning  men,  but  whose  capacity  is  unequal  to  their  good  inten- 
tiGos ;  there  may  be,  too,  some  able  men,  but  the  chance  is  that  they 
ne  dishonest      As  may  be  seen,  the  case  is  somewhat  hopeless. 
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Old  Turks  are  too  infatuated  with  ideas  two  or  three  hundred  ye«rt 
old  to  lend  a  ready  hand  to  the  liberal  reform ;  and  young  Turks, 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  European  education,  are  unfit  for  such 
serious  work.  Curiously  enough  it  has  been  found  by  Levantines  and 
casual  visitors  that  this  modem-bred  category  is  considerably  inferior 
in  moral  worth  to  Turks  of  wholly  oriental  education.  They  would 
seem  to  acquire,  in  the  close  contact  with  Europeans,  most  of 
their  vices  without  any  of  their  good  qualities,  and  to  lose  their 
native  virtues.  This,  again,  argues  poorly  on  behalf  of  the  future. 
These  facts,  of  course,  Midhat  Pasha  and  his  friends  will  not  adini^ 
though  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  they  are  only  too  conscious 
of  their  accuracy:  they  will  deny  the  dearth  of  talent  which 
afflicts  Turkey;  they  will  lay  everything  to  the  account  of  the 
last  reign.  Let  them  prove  their  position  by  facts.  Unfortunately 
for  their  country  they  cannot,  as  events  will  soon  deixKm- 
strate.  Tliey  are  not  even  certain  of  the  power  and  indepen- 
dence  they  require  in  order  to  set  to  work.  Sultan  Murad  is  kindly 
disposed  and  open  to  persuasion ;  as  far  as  we  know,  so  was  hid 
predecessor  when  he  came  to  the  throne.  The  Sovere^  has  to-day 
the  very  best  of  advice — ^granted ;  but  to-morrow  his  counsellors 
may  be  dismissed :  flatterers  and  ambitious  plotters  may  sap  the 
ground  under  the  Grand  Vizier's  feet.  The  Imperial  entourage  2X 
Dolma-Bacdj^  has  ever  been  a  hotbed  of  petty  conspiracy  and 
unbridled  cupidity,  and  if  a  monarch  of  Murad's  disposition  is  likely 
to  remain  under  the  salutary  patronage  of  the  wisest  of  Turkish  states- 
men, there  are  nearly  equal  chances  that  he  will  succumb  to  the 
ambushes  of  the  craftiest  of  Turkish  courtiers.  Is  not  Hussein-Avni, 
who  was  not  one  of  the  least  peccant  of  Grand  Viziers  under  the 
preceding  reign,  albeit  he  has  just  helped  in  the  disgrace  of  his 
former  master,  one  of  the  magnates  of  the  new  Government  ? 

To  these  remarks  on  the  immediate  obstacles  which  arise  to  a  serious 
and  permanent  change  of  the  status  quo  in  Turkish  affairs,  I  will  only 
add  a  few  words  concerning  the  financial  position  of  the  country.  It 
is  now  known  that  the  private  fortune  of  Abdul  Aziz  is  much 
smaller  than  was  anticipated ;  and  although  it  is  to  become  naticmal 
property  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  with  Turkey's  enormous  liabffi- 
ties  it  is  a  mere  sop  to  Cerberus.  It  was  within  the  resources  of 
Turkey  to  pay  off  the  interests  and  capital  of  her  first  three  loans  ; 
but  the  administration  of  the  Porte  was  so  hopelessly  defective  that 
loan  after  loan  had  to  be  contracted,  chiefly  to  pay  the  interests  of 
preceding  liabilities.  The  inland  revenues  of  Turkey  are  at  present 
unable  to  meet  the  engagement  taken  on  the  6th  Octobar,  1875,  and 
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also  die  expenses  of  the  State.  Years  and  years  of  careful  administra- 
doD  could  baldly  restore  the  balance  of  her  badget,  and  credulous 
as  Emopeaa  finance  has  shown  itself  in  furnishing  the  empire  with 
die  mesas  of  snsteaance,  it  can  scarcely  be  hoped  that  it  will  again 
«Bd  its  gold  into  the  East. 

Sndi  are  the  main  difficulties  Turkey  has  to  stru^le  with  from 
vitbia :  debased  state  of  public  mind,  partial  bankruptcy,  civil  war, 
dhrisioa  of  territory ;  some  of  which  evils  might  be  remediable  but 
ifar  the  peodisr  nature  of  the  people  amongst  whom  they  have  arisen, 
lad  die  heterogeneous  compound  of  nationality  and  creed  in  which 
oonsBts  the  real  obstacle  to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empires      Beyond  its  frontiers  it  has  still  to  cope  with  standiiig 


III. 
In  bfiefy  die  revolution  which  has   so  opportunely  arrested  an 
luptnie  of  the  peace  of  Europe  has  manifestly  been  tbe 
oocurrence  Turkey  could  expect  in  present  circumstances. 
It  enables  the  new  Government  of  the  Porte  to  resist  the  encroach* 
raents  of  a  neighbouring  Power  and   to  contract  a  new  lease   of 
existence  under  the  protection  of  friendly  States.      It  arrests  the 
plottings  of  that  crafty  diplomatist  General  Ignatieff,  and  defeats 
the  policy  of  Russia  for  some  time  to  come;  but  beyond  this   I 
sre  no  material  change  in  the  position  of  Turkey.     The  Turks  must 
:i  one  time  or  another,  though  at  what  time  it  is  difficult  to  assign, 
icave  Europe  and  return  to  their  possessions  in  Asia  :  this  is  a  fatal 
c'.ent  which   even  the  friends  of  the  Porte  consider  certain.     The 
interest  of  England,  Austria,  and   France  is  to  retard  this  retreat 
:s  long  as  possible.      The  revolution  at  Dolma-Bacdj^  powerfully 
helps  towards    the    pursuance    of  this   policy.       Beyond   this  the 
change   signifies  little.      Revolt  will   continue   to   brew  in   Herze- 
eO%'ina  and  Bosnia,  Turks  will  continue  to  be  Turks,  and  Mussulmans 
ind  Levantine  Christians  will  continue  to  execrate  each  other  as 
long  as  they  form  a  single  nation.     Such  animosity  is  imperishable. 
Midhat  Pasha,  or  whoever  follows  in  his  steps,  will  be  arrested  in  his 
broad  minded  scheme  by  the  insurmountable  barrier  the  worship  of 
Mahomet  raises   between  Western   civilisation  and  the  immutable 
precepts   of  Fatalism.     This   portion   of  his   self-assigned   task   is 
not  to  be  realised   by  him  or  anybody  else  :   the   vicissitudes   of 
his  minor  object   are   sufficient   in   themselves   to   try   the   ability 
of  any   living  statesman.      All  the   elements   needed  by  the   new 
Government  are  wanting:  it  lacks  men  and  money,  ^'ii/^r/V  ^^  corps, 
ind  patriotism  ;  it  is   now  supported  by  general  approbation,  but 
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hostility  will  soon  increase  the  arduousness  of  the  task,  for  if  all  are 
made  glad  by  this  deliverance  from  the  wretched  rule  of  Abdul 
Aziz,  many — in  all  likelihood  the  majority — ^are  not  prepared  to 
sanction  the  transformation  of  the  form  of  government  consecrated 
by  creed  and  tradition.  A  few  months  will  show  us  of  what  progress 
Turkey  is  capable.  At  all  events  it  is  to  some  extent  consoling  to 
those  who  regard  with  alarm  the  extension  of  Russian  influence  to 
know  that  in  the  Levant  it  is  provisionally  brought  to  a  standstill.  It 
would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  imagine  that  Russia  is  induced,  by  tlie 
deposition  of  a  monarch  who  played  so  well  into  her  hands,  to 
renounce  her  hopes  to  establish  a  protectorate  which  would  give  her 
all  the  advantages  entailed  by  the  possession  of  the  Bosphorus 
Without  the  inconveniences  of  various  kinds  incumbent  on  a  formal 
annexation.  The  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  knows  well  that  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Turkey  is  only  an  affair  of  time,  and  that  if  it  can  secure  tlie 
co-operation  of  a  great  central  Power  the  chances  are  in  its  favour. 
This  time  Russian  hopes  are  adjourned,  so  is  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  fate  of  Turkey :  but  it  is  only  a  truce  to  t^^e 
storm. 
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KNOWN  TO    AN    OLD   COUPLE   WHEN  yOUNG. 
BY  CHARLES  AND  MARY  COWDEN  CLARKE. 


PART  XII.— LEIGH  HUNT  AND  HIS  LETTERS. 

(Continued.) 

Stonehouse,  near  Plymouth,  March  26th,  1822. 

EAR  MARY  NOVELLO,— Your  last  letter  was  a 
great  disappointment  to  me,  but  I  have  been  so 
accustomed  to  disappointments  of  late,  that  I  looked 
out  for  the  pleasant  points  it  contained  to  console  me, 
and  for  these  I  am  very  thankful.  I  should  have  written 
before,  but  I  have  been  both  ill  and  rakish,  which  is  a  very  bad  way  of 
making  oneself  better ;  at  least  anywhere  but  in  old  places  with  old 
6iqids,  and  there  it  does  not  always  do.  Remember  me  afifectionately 
to  Ac  Lambs.  There  are  no  Lambs  here,  nor  Martin  Burneys  neither ; 
"  though  by  your  smiling  you  don't  seem  to  think  so."  Smile  as  you 
may,  I  find  I  cannot  comfortably  give  up  anybody  whom  I  have 
becQ  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  idea  of  friends  in  London ; 
vA  besides,  there  are  some  men,  like  Collins's  music,  "  by  distance 
made  more  sweet ;"  which  is  a  sentiment  I  beg  you  will  not  turn  to 
ill  account.  How  cheerful  I  find  myself  getting,  when  fancying 
myself  in  Percy  Street !  I  hope  Mr.  Clarke  will  find  himself 
quite  healthy  again  in  Somersetshire.  He  ought  to  be  so,  consider- 
ing the  prudence,  and  the  good  nature,  and  the  stout  legs,  and  the 
pleasant  little  booker ies  which  he  carries  about  with  him ;  but  then 
be  must  renounce  those  devils  and  all  their  works,  the  cheesemonger 
and  pieman.  Perhaps  he  has  ;  but  his  complexion  is  like  mine,  and 
I  remember  what  a  world  of  backsliding  and  nightmare  I  went 
through  before  I  could  deliver  myself  from  the  crumbling  un- 
crumblingness  of  Cheshire  cheese,  and  that  profound  attraction, 
the  under  crust  of  a  veal  or  mutton  pie.     .     .     . 

It  is  kind  of  you  to  tell  me  of  the  gratification  which  Mr.  Holmes 
saj-s  I  have  been  the  means  of  giving  him.  Tell  him  I  hope  to 
give  him  more  with  my  crotchets  before  I  die,  and  receive  as  much 
from  his  crotchets.  How  much  pleasure  have  you  all  given  me  ! 
And  this  reminds  me  that  I  must  talk  a  little  to  Novello ;  so  no 
more  at  present,  dear  black-headed,  good-hearted,  wilful  woman, 
from  yours  most  sincerely,  L.  H. 

The  next  two  letters  explain  themselves  : — 

To  V.  N.  and  M.  S.  N. 

Genoa,  June  17th,  1822. 

AMia  VERi  E  cosTANTi, — Miss   Kent  will   have  told  you  the 
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Teason  why  I  did  not  write  on  Saturday.  The  boatman  was  wait- 
ing to  snatch  the  letters  out  of  my  hand ;  and  besides  hers,  I  was 
-compelled  to  write  three — one  to  my  brother  John,  one  to  Mr. 
Shelley,  and  another  to  Lord  B. — Neither  can  I  undertake  to  write 
you  a  long  letter  at  present,  and  I  must  communicate  with  my  ether 
friends  by  driblets,  one  after  the  other;  for  my  head  is  yet  very 
tender,  though  I  promise  to  get  more  heakh,  and  you  know  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  writing  to  think  about  and  to  do.  Be  good  enough 
therefore  to  show  this  letter  to  the  GUddons,  the  Lambs,  Mr.  Coul- 
son,  and  Mr.  Hogg,  whom  I  also  request  to  show  you  theirs,  or  such 
parts  of  them  as  contain  news  of  Italy  and  nothing  private.  Need 
I  add,  that  of  whatever  length  my  letters  may  be,  my  heart  is  still 
the  same  towards  you  ?  I  wish  you  could  know  how  often  we  have 
thought  and  talked  of  you.  You  know  my  taste  for  txavelling.  I 
should  like  to  take  all  my  friends  with  me,  like  an  Arabian  caiavut 
Fond  as  I  am  of  home,  my  home  is  dog-like,  in  the  persons  ■  >et 
cat-like,  in  the  place ;  and  I  should  desire  no  better  Paradise,  to  all 
•eternity,  than  gipsyising  with  those  I  love  all  over  the  world.  But 
I  must  tell  you  news,  instead  of  olds.  I  wrote  the  preceding  page, 
seated  upon  some  boxes  on  deck,  siurounded  by  the  shipping  2aA 
beautiful  houses  of  Genoa ;  an  awning  over  my  head,  a  fine  air  in 
my  face,  and  only  comfortably  warm,  though  the  natives  themselves 
are  complaining  of  the  heat.  (I  have  not  forgotteti,  by  the  bye,  that 
your  family,  Novello,  came  from  Piedmont,  so  that  I  am  nearer  to 
your  old  original  country,  and  to  England  too,  than  I  was  two  or 
three  weeks  ago.)  I  was  called  down  from  deck  to  Mrs.  Htmt,  who 
is  very  weak;  a  winter  passage  would  certainly  have  killed  her. 
The  Flacidia  had  a  long  passage  for  winter  with  rough  winds ;  and 
even  the  agitations  of  summer  travelling  are  almost  too  much  for  my 
wife ;  nor  has  that  miserable  spitting  of  blood  ceased  at  all.  But  we 
hope  much  from  rest  at  Pisa.  As  for  the  yane^  she  encountered  a 
violent  storm  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  which  laid  her  on  her  side,  and 
•did  her  great  injury.  Only  think — ^as  the  young  ladies  say.  Captain 
Whitney  was  destined  after  all  to  land  nte  in  Italy,  for  ^e  jpatu  is 
here,  and  he  accompanied  me  yesterday  evening  when  I  first  went 
on  shore.  I  found  him  a  capital  cicerone^  and  he  seemed  pleased  to 
perform  the  office.  My  sensations  on  first  touching  the  shore,  I 
<:annot  express  to  you.  Genoa  is  truly  la  superba.  Imagine  a  dozen 
Hampsteads  one  over  the  other,  intermingled  with  trees,  rock,  and 
white  streets,  houses,  and  palaces.  The  harbour  lies  at  the  foot  in  a 
semicircle,  with  a  quay  full  of  good  houses  and  public  buildings. 
Bathers,  both  male  and  female,  are  constantly  going  by  our  vessel  of 
a  morning  in  boats  with  awnings,  both  to  a  floating  bath,  and  to 
swim  (/>.,  the  male)  in  the  open  sea.  They  return  dressing  them- 
selves as  they  go,  with  an  indelicacy,  or  else  delicacy,  very  startling 
to  us  Papalengis.  The  ladies  think  it  judicious  to  conceal  their 
absolute  ribs ;  but  a  man  (whether  gentleman  or  not  I  cannot  say) 
makes  nothing  of  putting  on  his  shirt,  as  he  returns  !  or  even  of  • 
alfrescoing  it  without  one,  as  he  goes  ;  and  people,  great  and  small, 
are  swimming  about  us  'in  all  directions.  The  servant,  a  jolly  Ply- 
mouth damsel  (for  Elizabeth  was  afiraid  to  go  on)  thinks  it  necessary 
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toietusknow  that  she  takes  no  manner  of  interest  in  such  spec- 
tuks.    I  bad  not  gone  through  a  street  or  two  on  shore  before  I 
had  the  luck  to  meet  a  religious  procession,   the  last  this  season. 
Good  God  I    what  a  thing  !     It  consisted,   imprimis y  of  soldiers  ; 
secondly,  of  John  the  Baptist,  four  years  of  age,  in  a  sheepskin : 
thin&i:,  of  the  Virgin,  five  or  six  ditto,  with  a  crown  on  her  head,  leci 
by  two  ladies ;  fourthly,  friars — the  young  ones  (with  some  fine  faces 
aaoog  them)  looking  as  if  they  were  in  earnest,  and  rather  melan* 
<ioly — the  others  apparently  getting  worldly,  sceptical,  and  laughing 
in  i^oportion  as  they  grew  old ;  fifthly,  a  painting  of  St  Antonio ; 
siidilj,  monks  with  hideous  black  cowls  all  over  their  faces,  with 
boles  to  look   through;  seventhly,  a  crucifix  as  large  as  life,  well 
done  (indeed,  every  work  of  art  here  has  an  air  of  that  sort  if 
Doching  else);  eighthly,  more  friars,  holding  large  wax-lights,  the 
cods  of  which  were  supported,  or  rather  pulled  down,  by  the  ra^- 
gpdest  and  dirtiest  boys  m  the  city,  who  collect  the  dropping  wax  in 
psipcr  and  seU  it  for  its  virtues ;  ninthly,  music,  with  violins ;  tenthly 
and  lasdy,  a  large  piece  of  waxwork,  carried  on  a  bier  by  a  large 
mmber  <rf  iiiars,  who  were  occasionally  encouraged  by  others  to 
tioc  stoutly  (for  a  shuffling  trot  is  their  pace\  and  representing  St 
Aotooio  pajrm^  homage  to  the  Virgin,  both  as  large  as  life,  sur- 
rounded with  lights  and  artificial  flowers,  and  seated  on  wax  clouds 
aad  chembim.      It  would  have  made  me  melancholy  had  not  the 
aoveity  of  everything  and  the  enormous  quantity  of  women  of  all 
naks  divested  my  thoughts.    The  women  are  in  general  very  plain, 
And  the  men  too,  though  less  so ;  but  when  you  do  meet  with  fine 
'Jces,  they  are  fine  indeed ;  and  the  ladies  are  apt  to  have  a  shape 
lud  air  very  consoling  for  the  want  of  better  features.      But  my 
trembling  hands,  as  well  as  the  paper,  tell  me  that  I  must  leave  off, 
^  that  I  have  gone,  like  Gilpin,  "farther  than  I  intended."     God 
jIcss  you,  dear  friends.     La  Sposa  and  you  must  get  me  up  a  good 
Ivn^   letter.     My  wife  sends  her  best  remembrances.     Your  ever 
*icctionate  friend, 

L.  H. 

To  V  N.  and  M.  S.  N.     (By  favour  of  Mrs.  Williams.) 

Pisa,  September  9th,  1822. 

Dear,  kind  Friends, — The  lady  who  brings  you  this  is  the 
Tiuow  of  Lieutenant  Williams.  You  know  the  dreadful  calamity 
*€  have  sustained  here — an  unspeakable  one  to  me  as  well  as  to 
..cr :  liut  we  are  on  every  account  obliged  and  bound  to  be  as 
■  it'.mt  as  possible  under  it.  The  nature  of  the  friends  we  have  lost 
■.\  once  demands  it  and  renders  it  hard.  I  have  reason  to  be 
'uakful  that  I  have  suffered  so  much  in  my  life,  since  the  habit 
rfnderi  endurance  more  tolerable  in  the  present  instance.  Think 
'-:'  me  as  of  one  going  on  altogether  very  well  and  who  still  finds  a 
rcuon  in  c\'eiything  for  reposing  on  those  who  love  him. 

Mrs.  Williams  wishes  to  know  you,  and  from  what  I  have  seen  and 
rvrard  of  her  is  worthy  to  do  so.  My  departed  friend  had  a  great 
rcctfd  for  her.  She  is  said  to  be  an  elegant  musician,  but  she  has 
a^>t  had  the  heart  to  touch  an  instrument  since  I  have  known  her. 
l^istancc  and  other  scenes  will  doubtless  show  her  the  necessity  of 
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breaking  through  this  tender  dread.  There  is  something 'peculiar  in 
her  history  which  she  will  one  day  perhaps  inform  you  of,  but  I  do 
not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  disclose  it,  though  it  does  her  honour. 
When  she  relates  it,  you  will  do  justice  to  my  reasons  for  keeping 
silence.  I  envy  her  the  sight  of  you,  the  hearing  of  the  piano,  the 
sharing  of  your  sofa,  the  bookcase  on  the  right-hand,  the  stares  of 
my  young  old  acquaintances,  etc.  But  I  still  hope  to  see  the  best 
part  of  (these  movables  in  Italy.  I  dare  not  dwell  upon  the  break- 
up that  was  given  here  to  all  the  delights  I  had  anticipated.  Lord  B. 
is  very  kind,  and  I  iJiay  possibly  find  a  new  acquaintance  or  two 
that  will  be  pleasant ;  but  what  can  fill  up  the  place  that  such  a  man 
as  S.  occupied  in  my  heart  ?  Thank  God  it  has  places  still  occupied 
by  other  friends  or  it  would  be  well  content  to  break  at  once  against 
the  hardness  of  this  toiling  world.  But  let  me  hold  on.  It  is  a  good 
world  still  while  it  is  capable  of  producing  such  friends.  I  must  also 
tell  you,  to  comfort  you  for  all  this  dreary  talking,  that  we  have 
abundance  of  materials  for  our  new  work,  the  last  packet  for  the  first 
number  of  which  goes  to  England  this  week. 

I  can  also  work  in  this  climate  better  than  in  England,  and  my 
brother  and  I  are  such  correspondents  again  as  we  ought  to  be. 
This  is  much.  My  wife  also  is  much  better,  and  I  hear  good 
accounts  of  her  sister  and  other  dear  friends.  I  had  heard  of  the 
Lambs  and  their  ultra-voyages,  with  what  pleasure  at  first  and  with 
what  melancholy  at  last  you  may  guess.  Remember  me  to  all  the 
kind  friends  who  send  me  their  remembrances — Mr.  Clarke,  Mr. 
Holmes,  and  particularly  the  Gliddons,  whom  I  recollect  with  a 
tenderness  which  they  will  give  me  credit  for  when  they  see — ^what 
t)iey  shall  see,  to  wit,  the  letter  which  accompanies  the  present  one, 
and  which  I  beg  you  will  give  them. 

The  work  wUl  very  speedily  be  out  now,  entirely  made  up  by 
Lord  B.,  dear  S.,  and  myself.  I  refer  you  to  it  for  some  accoimt  of 
Pisa. 

God  bless  you.  A  kiss  for  you,  Mary,  and  a  shake  of  the  hand 
for  you,  Vincent — ^Your  affectionate  fiiend, 

L.  H. 

P.S. — ^We  drank  Novello's  health  on  his  birthday.  Be  sure  that 
we  always  drink  healths  on  birthdays. 

The  next  seven  are  still  from  Italy,  the  concluding  one  showing 

how  strong  was  his  yearning  to  be  back  in  dear  old  England. 

To  V.  N.     (By  favour  of  Mrs.  Shelley.) 

Albaro^  July  24th,  1823. 
My  dear  Novello, — Mary  Wollstonecraft's  daughter  brings  you 
this  letter.  I  know  you  would  receive  her  with  all  yoiu:  kindness 
and  respect  for  that  designation  alone;  but  there  are  a  hundred 
other  reasons  why  you  will  do  so,  including  her  own  extraordinary 
talents  (which,  at  the  same  time,  no  woman  can  be  less  obtrusive 
with),  the  pleasure  you  will  find  in  her  society,  and  last  not  least, 
her  love  of  music  and  regard  for  a  certain  professor  of  ditto — but  I 
have  spoken  of  this  introduction  already.     I  do  not  send  you  a  long 
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letter,  to  reasons  given  in  the  same  place;  but  I  trust  it  will  be  as 

good  as  a  long  letter  in  its  returns  to  me^  because  it  sets  you  the 

oample  of  writing  a  $hort  one  when  you  cannot  do  more.     How  I 

cvry  Maxy  Shelley  the  power  of  taking  you  all  by  the  hands  and 

jonuiig  your  kind-hearted  circle !  But  I  am  there  very  often  myself,  I 

anreyou ;  invisible^  it  is  true,  and  behind  thecurtain :  but  it  is  possible, 

joa  know,  to  be  behind  a  curtain  and  yet  be  very  intensely  present 

beades.    Bat  do  not  let  any  one  consider  Mary  S.  in  the  light  of  a 

Uoe,  of  which  she  has  a  great  horror,  but  as  an  imaffected  person, 

vidi  her  fimlts  and  good  qualities  like  the  rest  of  us ;  the  former 

otrenidy  coiTected  l^  all  she  has  seen  and  endured,  the  latter  in- 

dmng  ter,  fike  a  wise  and  kind  being,  to  receive  all  Uie  consolation 

ikidi  the  food  and  the  kind  can  give  her.    She  will  be  grave  with 

jov  gravities  and  laugh  as  much  as  you  please  with  your  merriments. 

For  &  rest,  she  is  as  quiet  as  a  mouse,  and  will  drink  in  as  much 

Moait  and  Paesiello  as  you  choose  to  afford  her,  with  an  enjoyment 

te  joa  might  take  for  a  Quaker's,  unless  you  could  contrive  some 

diEf'to  pot  her  into  a  state  of  pain,  when  she  will  immediately  grow 

s  ebqiuait  and  say  as  many  fine  pleasurable  things  as  she  can  dis- 

comse  in  a  noveL 

God  bless  7011,  dear  Novello.  From  Florence  I  shall  send  you 
nae-miisic^  especially  what  you  wanted  in  Rome.  From  this  place 
I  cm  send  you  nothmg  except  a  rin^  of  my  hair,  which  you  must 
narfcr  the  sake  of  your  affectionate  fiiend, 

L.H. 


(To  hi  continued,) 
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A  ROMANCE. 
BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

A   PARLEY. 

LL  looked  up ;  and  there,  standing  high  above  them  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Cave,  with  dishevelled  hair  and  a 
beard  of  many  weeks'  growth,  was  the  man  they 
sought — so  worn  and  torn,  so  wild  and  tagged,  that 
only  his  great  stature  made  him  recognisable.  The  goat  had  dis> 
appeared,  either  into  the  Cave  or  up  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  Rohan 
stood  alone,  his  whole  figure  exposed  to  the  view  of  his  pur- 
suers. Standing  there  in  the  morning  light,  with  his  naked  neck  and 
arms,  his  ruined  garments,  his  uncovered  head,  his  features  dis- 
torted and  full  of  the  quick  panting  intensity  of  a  hunted  animal,  he 
showed  the  traces  alike  of  great  mental  agony  and  physical  suffering ; 
but  over  and  beyond  its  predominant  look  of  pain,  his  face  displayed 
another  passion,  akin  to  hate  in  its  quick  and  dangerous  intensity, 
and  his  eyes,  which  were  fixed  on  the  face  of  Mikel  Grallon,  burnt 
•  with  a  fierce  fire.  At  first,  indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  preci- 
pitate himself  like  an  enraged  beast  prone  down  upon  the  spy,-i-but 
such  an  act  would  have  been  certain  and  immediate  death,  so  great 
was  the  height  at  which  he  stood.  He  remained  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Cave,  panting  and  watching.  As  to  Grallon,  he  almost  crouched 
in  his  sudden  consternation  and  fear;  while  Pipriac  and  the 
gendarmes  stared  up  at  the  vision,  too  stupefied  at  first  to  utter  a 
word. 

"  Holy  Virgin,"  cried  Pipriac  at  last,  **  it  is  he  ! " — then  he  added 
with  a  fierce  nod  and  at  the  pitch  of  his  voice,  "  So  !  you  are  there, 
mon  garz  !  " 

Rohan  made  no  reply,  but  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  Mikel  Grallon. 
Pipriac  pursued  his  speech  uneasily,  like  one  that  felt  the  awkward- 
ness  of  the  situation. 

"  We  have  been  waiting  a  long  time,  but  now  we  are  glad  to  find 
you  at  home.  What  are  you  doing  up  there,  so  high  in  the  air  ? 
Diahky  one  might  as  well  fly  like  a  bird !    Well,  there  is  no  time  to 
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— here  the  speaker  glared  imbecilely  up  the  inaccessible  walls — "  or 
we  shall  come  and  take  you." 

"  Come  ! "  said  Rohan, 

Pipriac  was  a  man  who,  although  his  blustering  and  savage 
manners  concealed  a  certain  fundamental  good-nature,  could  never 
bear  to  be  openly  thwarted  or  placed  in  a  ridiculous  position; 
and  now  a  complication  of  sentiments  made  him  unusually 
irritable.  In  the  first  place,  he  would  much  rather  have  never 
discovered  the  deserter  at  all,  for  after  all,  he  pitied  the  lad 
and  remembered  that  he  was  the  son  of  an  old  friend.  Again,  he 
had,  he  considered,  behaved  throughout  the  whole  pursuit  with 
extraordinary  sympathy  and  forbearance,  and  had  thereby  almost 
laid  himself  open  to  the  suspicion  of  lacking  "  zeal."  Lastly — and 
this  feeling  was  perhaps  the  most  powerful  and  predominant 
at  the  moment — he  had  been  up  all  night,  without  a  drop 
of  liquor  to  wet  his  lips,  and  insomuch  as  that  Bardolphian  nose 
of  his  was  a  flame  that,  when  not  fed  with  natural  stimulants,  preyed 
fiercely  on  the  temper  of  its  owner,  he  was  in  no  mood  to  be  crossed 
— especially  by  one  who  had  so  stupidly  allowed  himself  to  be 
discovered.  So  he  took  fire  instantly  at  Rohan's  taunt,  and 
snatching  from  one  of  the  gendarmes  his  loaded  gun,  he  cocked  it 
rapidly. 

"  I  will  give  you  one  minute,"  he  cried,  "  then,  if  you  do  not 
surrender,  I  shall  fire.  Do  you  hear  that,  deserter  ?  Come,  escape 
is  useless — do  not  be  a  fool,  for  I  mean  what  I  say ;  I  will  pick  you 
off  firom  your  perch  as  if  you  were  a  crow."  After  a  pause,  he 
added  **  Are  you  ready  ?  time  is  up  ! " 

Rohan  had  not  stirred  from  his  position ;  but  now,  ^ith  a  strange 
smile  on  his  face,  he  stood  looking  down  at  his  tormentors.  Stand- 
ing thus,  with  his  tall  frame  fully  exposed,  he  presented  an  easy  mark 
for  a  bullet 

"  Once  more,  are  you  ready  ?    In  the  name  of  the  Emperor ! " 

Rohan  replied  quietly,  without  stirring — 

"  I  will  never  surrender." 

In  a  moment  there  was  a  flash,  a  roar,  and  Sergeant  Pipriac  had 
fired.  But  when  the  smoke  cleared  away  they  saw  Rohan  still 
standing  uninjured  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cave,  tranquilly  looking 
down  as  if  nothing  whatever  had  occurred.  The  bullet  had  struck 
and  been  flattened  against  the  rock  in  his  close  vicinity,  but  whether 
Pipriac  had  really  taken  aim  at  his  person,  or  had  simply  fired  off  the 
weapon  with  the  view  of  intimidating  him,  is  a  question  that  cannot 
easily  be  answered.     If  intimidation  was  his  object,  he  reckoned 
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rithoat  his  man,  for  Rohan  Gwenfern  was  the  last  person  in  the 
iorid  to  be  scared  into  submission  by  any  such  means. 

No  sooner  was  it  discovered  that  Pipriac's  bullet  had  missed  its 
maik  than  all  the  other  gendarmes  had  their  weapons  cocked  and 
ready  to  fire  also,  but  the  Sergeant  immediately  interposed,  with  a 
a?age  growL 

•*  Halt  arms  !  Tons  ies  diables,  he  who  fires  before  I  tell  him  shall 
saait  for  his  pains ; "  then,  once  more  addressing  Rohan,  he  cried 
"Well,  you  are  still  alive!  Perhaps,  then,  after  all  you  will  be 
ntioDal,  and  come  quietly  down  and  trust  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Emperor.  Look  you,  I  promise  nothing,  but  I  will  do  my  best.  In 
my  case,  you  will  be  done  for  if  you  stay  up  there,  for  you  cannot 
escape  us,  that  is  certain.  Now  then  !  I  am  giving  you  another 
dance.  Which  is  it  to  be  ?  " 
•*  I  win  never  become  a  soldier." 

"It  is  too  late  for  that,**  said  Mikel  Grallon,  speaking  for  the 
irst  time  and  addressing  Pipriac.  ^*  Besides,  look  you,  he  is  a 
coward." 

Rohan,  who  heard  every  syllable,  so  clearly  and  audibly  did  sound 
tnrd  among  those  silent  cliffs,  gazed  down  at  the  spy  with  a  terrible 
knk,  and  seemed  once  more  prepared  to  hurl  himself  bodily  from 
Ac  height  where  he  stood.  Recovering  himself,  he  again  addressed 
bs  speech  to  Pipriac. 

**  I  tell  you  you  are  wasting  time.     Perhaps  I  am  a  coward,  as 
Vtikcl  Grallon  says  ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  I  will  never  go  to 
tir,  and  that  I  will  never  give  myself  up  alive." 
**  Alive  or  dead,  we  shall  have  you — there  is  no  escape." 
"Perhaps." 

**  Up  yonder  my  men  are  on  the  watch  ;  this  way,  that  way,  all 
nys,  they  are  posted.     Take  old  Pipriac*s  word  for  it,  and  give  in 
like  a  sensible  man  ; — you  are  surrounded." 
"  That  is  true." 

**  Ha  ha,  then  you  admit  that  I  am  teaching  you  good  sense.  Very 
^cll :  If  evil  happens,  don't  say  old  Pipriac  did  not  warn  you ! 
Come  along  I  "* 

The  answer  from  above  was  a  quick  spasmodic  laugh,  full  of  the 
Wlow  ring  of  a  bitter  and  despairing  heart     Leaning  over  from  the 
noath  of  the  Cave,  Rohan  pointed  quietly  out  at  the  Gate  of  St 
Giidas,  saying — 
•*  If  I  am  surrounded,  so  are  you.     Look  ! " 
Pipriac  tamed  involuntarily,  as  did  all  the  other  members  of  the 
group.     The  first  man  to  understand  the  true  position  of  afiaiis  was 
Vol.  ILNil.,  N.S.  1876.  h 
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Mikel  Grallon,  who,  the  moment  his  eyes  glanced  through  the  Gate, 
uttered  an  exclamation. 

"  Holy  Virgin,  he  is  right — ^it  is  the  tide." 

Siure  enough,  the  sea  had  turned,  and  was  foaming  whitdy  just 
beyond  the  Gate.  A  few  minutes  more,  and  it  would  enter  the 
Cathedral,  when  retreat  would  be  impossible.  Grallon  rushed 
towards  the  Gate,  crying  "Follow !  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose";  but 
Pipriac,  who,  though  irascible  imder  slight  provocation,  never  lost  his 
head  in  an  emergency,  stood  his  ground  and  looked  up  at  the  Cave. 
Rohan,  however,  was  no  longer  visible. 

^^  DiahUr  cried  the  Sergeant,  shaking  his  fist  up  at  the  spot 
where  the  deserter  had  just  been  standing.  "  Never  mind !  Give 
him  a  volley  ! " 

In  a  moment  the  gendarmes  had  discharged  their  pieces  right  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Cave;  there  was  a  horrible  concussion,  and 
thunder  reverberating  far  up  among  the  clifis.  Then  all  fled  for 
their  lives. 

They  were  just  in  time;  but  passing  roimd  the  point  of  land 
which  led  to  the  safe  shingle  beyond  the  Cathedral,  they  had  to 
wade  to  the  waist,  for  it  was  a  high  spring  tide.  The  retreat  was 
decidedly  ignominious,  and  little  calculated  to  improve  the  temper 
of  Pipriac  and  his  troop.  Coming  round  to  the  dry  land  imme^ 
diately  under  the  Ladder  of  St  TrifRne,  they  foimd  a  great  gathering 
from  the  village,  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  waiting,  chatter- 
ing, wondering.  Among  them  were  Alain  and  Jannick  Derval,  with 
their  sister  Marcelle. 

The  horrible  fascination  to  see  and  know  the  worst  had  been  too 
great  for  Marcelle  to  resist,  and  she  had  been  drawn  thither  with  the 
rest,  almost  against  her  will  Descending  the  Ladder,  she  had  found 
the  tide  rising  round  the  point  which  led  to  the  Cathedral,  and  had 
crouched  down,  wildly  listening,  when  the  reports  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Gate  broke  upon  her  ear.  What  could  those  shots  mean? 
Had  they  discovered  him — ^was  he  fighting  for  his  life,  and  were  they 
shooting  him  down  ?  Her  face  grew  like  a  murdered  woman's  as 
she  waited,  with  the  hum  of  voices  around  her  sounding  as  in  a 
dream.  Then  as  the  gendarmes  appeared,  wading  round  to  shore 
with  shouklered  muskets,  she  had  sprung  to  her  feet,  eageriy 
perusing  their  faces  as  they  came.  Others  flocked  eagerly  around 
them  too,  with  eager  questions.  But  Pipriac,  cursing  not  loud  but 
deep,  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd  followed  by  his  aien, 
neither  of  whom  uttered  a  word. 
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Mikd  Grallon  was  following  when  he  felt  his  arm  fiercely  seized ; 
be  vas  about  to  shake  ofif  the  offending  grip,  when  turning  slightly, 
be  recognised  Marcelle. 

*'Speak^  Mikel  GraUon!"  said  the  girl,  her  large  eyes  burning 
with  an  unnatural  light.  "  What  have  they  done  ?  Have  they 
bmdhim?     Is  he  killed?" 

Honest  Mikel  shook  his  head,  with  what  was  meant  to  be  a 
itttsuring  smile. 
"  He  is  safe— yonder  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Gildas." 
«In  the  Cathedral?" 
"Up  in  the  Trou  r 

There  was  a  general  murmur,  for  although  the  words  were  spe- 
cially addressed  to  Marcelle,  an  eager  throng  had  caught  the  news. 
ICacdle  released  her  spasmodic  hold,  and  Grallon  passed  on  up  to 
die  shore,  rejoining  Pipriac  and  his  satellites,  who  stood  consulting 
together  in  a  group. 

And  now,  like  a  foimtain  that  is  suddenly  unfrozen  from  its 
pnson  in  the  ground,  the  long-suppressed  love  of  Marcelle  Derval 
rose  mormuring  within  her  heart  All  things  were  forgotten  save 
diat  Rohan  lived,  and  that  he  was  engaged  against  overwhelming 
odds  in  a  terrible  fight  for  life ;  not  even  the  Emperor  was  remem- 
bered, nor  the  fact  that  it  was  against  the  Emperor  that  Rohan  stood 
in  revolt ;  it  was  enough  for  the  time  being  to  feel  that  Rohan  had 
arisen,  and  with  him  her  old  passionate  dream.  Only  a  few  hours 
t^efbre  she  had  moved  about  like  a  shadow,  certain  of  nothing  save 
of  a  great  void  within  her  soul,  of  a  great  unutterable  loss  and  pain  ; 
then  had  come  Mikel  Grallon's  discovery — ^then  the  sound  of  the 
hoe  and  cry ;  so  that  indeed  she  had  scarcely  had  time  to  collect 
her  thoughts  rightly  and  to  look  her  fate  in  the  face.  Despair  had 
been  easy ;  hope,  the  faint  wild  hope  that  had  now  come,  was  not 
•o  easy.  Sh^  had  kept  still  and  dead  amid  the  frost  of  her  great 
grici^  but  when  the  light  came,  and  the  winds  and  rains  were 
kxxcned,  she  bent  like  a  tree  before  the  storm. 

Not  without  pride  did  she  now  remember  her  lover's  strength,  and 
observe  how  it  had  hitherto  conquered  and  been  successful.  He 
there,  unarmed,  within  a  little  distance,  and  yet  he  had  escaped 
enemies  again,  as  he  had  often  escaped  them  before;  indeed, 
seemed  a  charm  upon  his  life,  and  perhaps  the  good  God 
kyred  him  after  all ! 

Gradually,  from  group  to  group,  the  intelligence  spread  that 
Rohan  Gwenfem  had  ensconced  himself  up  in  the  Trou  a  Giidas, 

that  Uack  and  terrible  abyss  into  which  few  feet  save  his  own  had 
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ever  passed ;  and  that  there,  night  after  night,  he  hid  alone,  com- 
muning perhaps  with  ghastly  spirits  of  the  darkness.  For  the  place,  all 
folk  knew,  was  haunted,  and  few  men  there  would  have  cared  to  pass 
along  that  strange  Cathedral-floor  at  dead  of  night  Did  not  the 
phantoms  of  the  evil  monks  still  wander,  moaning  for  mercy  to  the 
pitiless  Saint  who  cast  them  into  eternal  chains?  Had  not  the 
awful  Saint  himself  been  seen,  again  and  again,  holding  spectral 
vigil,  while  the  seals  came  creeping  about  his  knees,  and  the  great 
cormorants  sat  gazing  silently  at  him  from  the  dripping  walls  ?  The 
place  was  terrible,  curst  for  the  living  till  endless  time.  He  who 
lingered  there  safely  must  either  have  made  an  unholy  pact  with  the 
Prince  of  Evil,  or  be  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Saint  of 
God. 

As  to  this  last  point,  opinion  was  divided.  A  few  grini  pessimists 
held  firmly  that  Rohan  had  sold  himself  body  and  soul  to  "  Master 
Roberd,"  who  in  his  turn  had  carried  him  safely  through  so  many 
dangers,  and  was  now  watching  over  him  carefully  in  his  "  devil's 
nest"  up  in  the  Trou,  The  majority,  however,  were  inclined  to 
think  that  a  good  Spirit,  not  a  bad,  had  taken  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  that  this  good  Spirit  might  be  the  blessed  St.  Gildas  himself. 
There  was  a  strong  undercurrent  of  anti-Imperial  feeling,  which 
speedily  resolved  itself  into  an  unmistakable  sympathy  with  the 
deserter,  and  a  belief  that  he  was  under  Divine  protection. 

After  a  rapid  consultation  with  his  subordinates  Pipriac  deter- 
mined to  despatch  a  messenger  to  Sl  Gurlott  for  more  assistance, 
and  meantime  to  keep  a  careful  watch  from  every  side  on  the  now 
inundated  Cathedral.  Of  one  thing  he  was  assured,  that  escape  out 
of  the  Cave  was  impossible,  so  long  as  the  cliffs  above  and  the  shore 
below  were  carefully  guarded.  There  was  no  secret  way  which  the 
fugitive  might  take ;  he  must  either,  at  the  almost  certain  risk  of 
life,  creep  right  upward  along  the  nearly  inaccessible  face  of  the 
crag,  or  he  must  swim  out  to  sea,  or  he  must  pass  round  to  the  shore 
by  the  way  the  others  had  gone  and  come.  Further  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  village,  a  great  promontory  projected,  surrounded  on 
every  side  and  at  all  sides  by  the  sea,  and  quite  impassable. 

"He  is  in  the  trap,"  growled  Pipriac,  '^and  only  God  or  the 
Devil  can  get  him  out  ! " 

CHAPTER    XXXI. 

IN   THE   CAVE. 

While  his  pursuers  were  speculating  and  deliberating,  Rohan 
Gwenfem  waited  solitary  up  in  his  hiding  place,  making  no  attempt 
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It  flight ;  which,  indeed,  he  well  knew  to  be  at  present  impossible. 
Now  and  then  he  listened,  but  the  only  sound  he  heard  was  the 
sea  creeping  in  and  covering  the  vast  Cathedral-floor.  He  was  safe, 
at  least  for  the  time  being,  since  the  waters  washed  below  and  no 
bimxan  feet  could  reach  him  from  above. 

He  lay  within  a  vast  natural  cave,  hewn  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
granite  crags,  and  dimly  lit  by  the  rays  that  crept  in  by  its  narrow 
month,  or  Trou,  Great  elliptic  arches,  strangely  hung  with  purple 
moss  and  soot-black  fungi,  loomed  overhead,  while  on  every  side 
down  the  lichen-covered  walls  sparkled  a  dewy  fretwork  resembling 
tisat  external  curtain  of  glittering  mosaic  which  we  have  called  the 
**  Altar."  The  place  was  vast  and  shadowy  as  the  vault  of  some 
cathedral  built  by  hands,  so  that  one  could  not  well  discern  its 
exact  extent ;  and  here  and  there  its  walls  were  gashed  with  streams 
of  water,  falling  down  and  stretching  out  into  blackest  pools.  The 
air  was  damp  and  cold,  and  would  have  been  fatal  to  one  of  tender 
frame ;  but  Rohan  breathed  it  with  the  comfort  of  a  hardy  animal. 
In  a  comer  of  the  Cave  he  had  strewn  a  thick  bed  of  dried  seaweed, 
on  which  he  was  lying.  By  his  side,  and  near  to  his  hand,  were  his 
fowler's  staff,  a  pair  of  sabots,  and  part  of  a  black  loaf;  while  in 
a  Assure  of  the  wall  above  his  bed  was  fixed  a  small  rude  lamp  of 
tin. 

Here,  in  complete  solitude,  and  often  in  total  darkness,  he  had 
passed  many  a  night,  and  whether  it  was  calm  or  storm  he  had 
slept  sound.  He  was  well  used  to  such  haunts,  and  his  powerful 
ph}-sique  was  in  no  way  affected  by  the  exposure — indeed,  had 
ii  not  been  for  the  constant  anxiety  of  mind  created  by  his  horrible 
situation,  he  might  have  remained  entirely  unchanged.  But  even 
laimals,  however  vigorous  by  nature,  will  waste  away  to  skin  and 
bone  under  the  strain  of  perpetual  fear  and  persecution  ;  and  so 
Rohan  had  grown  into  the  shadow  of  his  former  self — a  gaunt, 
forlorn -looking,  hunted  man,  with  large  eyes  looking  out  of  a  face 
;ale  with  unutterable  pain.  His  garments,  not  new  when  he  first 
took  flight,  had  turned  into  sorry  rags,  through  which  gleamed 
ine  naked  flesh  ;  his  hair  fell  below  his  shoulders  in  a  wild  and 
rutted  mass  ;  his  beard  and  moustache  had  grown  profusely ;  and 
-:-jn  his  arms  and  limbs  were  cuts  and  bruises  left  by  danger- 
ous falls.  One  foot  was  swollen  and  partly  useless — a  fact  over 
which  his  pursuers  would  have  gloated — for  it  left  him  practically 
m  their  power,  and  quite  unable  to  pursue  his  usual  flights  among 
the  cliffs,  even  had  an  opportunity  offered. 

Mikel   Grallon   had   suspected   shrewdly  when  he   guessed  that 
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Rohan  owed  his  daily  subsistence  to  the  secret  help  of  his  infirm 
mother.  Twice  or  thrice  weekly  Mother  Gwenfem  had  come 
secretly  to  the  neighbourhood,  bearing  with  her  such  provisions 
as  she  was  able  to  prepare  with  her  own  hands ;  these  she  had 
secretly  given  to  her  son,  or  placed  them  with  preconcerted  signals 
on  the  places  she  knew  him  to  frequent,  or  even  (as  we  have  seen 
on  one  occasion)  let  them  right  down  to  his  hiding-place  from  the 
top  of  the  cliffs.  Without  this  assistance  the  man  would  necessarily 
have  starved,  for  it  was  physically  impossible  to  exist  solely  on  the 
shell-fish  and  dulse  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  gathering  from  the 
sea. 

He  was  not  now  alone  in  the  Cave.  The  goat  Jannedik  was 
perambulating  uneasily  to  and  fro,  carefully  keeping  at  a  distance 
from  the  mouth,  through  which  so  alarming  a  volley  had  lately 
been  raining.  From  time  to  time  she  came  up  close,  and 
rubbed  her  head  into  his  hand,  as  if  soliciting  an  explanation  of  the 
extraordinary  scene  which 'had  just  taken  place. 

The  visits  of  Jannedik  to  her  master's  hiding-place  had  been 
erratic.  She  had  first  discovered  him  by  accident,  while  roaming 
at  random,  as  was  her  custom,  among  the  cliffs ;  then,  once  ac- 
quainted with  his  haunts,  she  had  come  again ;  and  now  seldom  a 
day  passed  without  a  visit  from  her,  however  brief.  Her  coming 
and  going  soon  became  an  exciting  event,  for  when  she  ap- 
peared Rohan  did  not  feel  altogether  without  companionship,  and 
she  had  strange  wild  ways  to  soothe  a  human  heart.  Nor  .was  this 
all.  Many  a  secret  communication  had  been  concealed  about  the 
goat's  thick  coat,  and  borne  from  the  fugitive  to  his  mother  in  her 
cottage. 

More  than  an  hour  had  passed  since  Pipriac  and  the  rest  had  fled 
from  the  Cathedral  when  Rohan  rose  from  his  seat  and  passed  out 
again  into  the  open  air  at  the  cavern's  mouth.  -AH  was  perfectly  still ; 
the  green  water  filled  the  floor  of  the  Cathedral,  covering  all  its 
weedy  tombs,  and  a  seal  was  swimming  round  and  round,  seeking 
in  vain  to  find  a  landing-place  along  the  walls.  Standing  up  there, 
he  felt  like  one  suspended  between  water  and  sky. 

So  far  there  had  been  a  certain  fierce  satisfaction  in  resisting 
what  so  many  living  men  deemed  the  Irresistible.  Weak  and  single- 
handed  as  he  was,  he  had  stood  up  in  revolt  against  the  Emperor — 
had  openly  and  unhesitatingly  defied  him  and  abjured  him — had 
conjured  up  on  his  behalf  all  the  power  and  elements  of  Nature — 
had  cried  to  the  Earth  "Hide  me  !"  and  to  the  Sea  "Protect  me !** 
and  had  not  cried  in  vain.     True,  he  had  suffered  in  the  struggle' 
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as  aA  Aat   revolt    must  suffer ;  but  so  far  no  specially  evil  con- 
sequence, apart  from  his  own  unpleasant  experiences,  had  ensued 
from  the  attitude    he  had  taken.      He  had  certainly  obeyed  the 
behiest  of  his  conscience,  and  that  to  him,  then,  and  thenceforth  for 
era,  was  the  veritable  voice  of  God. 

hi  those  hours  of  dark  extremity  Marcelle  Derval  was  to  him  both 
an  anguish  and  a  consolation:  an  anguish,  because  he  feared  that 
she  loved  him  no  longer,  that  her  s)rmpathy  was  with  his  enemies, 
diat  she  believed  him  to  be  a  renegade  from  a  good  cause,  a  traitor, 
and  a  coward — a  x:onsolation,  because  he  remembered  all  that  she 
bad  been  to  him,  and  because,  night  after  night,  passionate  and 
loving  as  of  old,  she  came  to  him  in  dreams.  Many  a  lonely  hour, 
when  no  soul  was  near,  he  had  lingered  in  the  centre  of  the 
Cathedral,  going  over  in  his  mind  all  the  details  of  that  divine  day 
vhen  first  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms  and  felt  her  virgin  kiss  upon 

hb  mouth. 

Solitude  to  him 
Was  sweet  society, 

vhen  he  had  for  companionship  her  quiet  image.  He  saw  her  then 
as  a  little  child,  walking  with  him  hand  in  hand  along  the  sands  of 
the  village  ;  or  as  a  happy  girl,  climbing  with  him  the  lonely  crags, 
and  watching  him  as  he  gathered  cliflf-flowers  and  sea-birds'  eggs ; 
or  as  a  holy  maiden,  kneeling  by  his  side  before  the  altar  of  the 
little  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde.  Such  happy  memories  are 
consecrated  gleams,  which  make  this  low  earth  Heaven. 

Yet  he  had  lost  her,  that  was  clear ;  he  had  chosen  his  lot  with 
the  outcasts  of  the  earth,  with  those  Esaus  who  refuse  to  acquiesce 
ii  the  accepted  jurisdiction  of  the  world,  and  who  map  out  a  perilous 
ciistence  for  themselves  at  the  cost  of  family,  caste,  peace  of  body 
and  mind,  sympathy,  and  social  honour.  He  might  as  well — (nay, 
^  better  from  this  mundane  point  of  view) — have  denied  his  God 
as  have  denied  his  Emperor ;  for  the  Emperor  seemed  omnipotent, 
while  God  remained  so  acquiescent  in  evil,  and  so  far  away.  Faith 
in  the  divine  order  of  things  had  long  forsaken  him.  His  only 
reliance  now  was  on  Nature,  and  on  his  own  heart ;  for  if  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst,  he  could  die. 

V\"ith  every  hour  and  every  day  that  he  brooded  thus  his  hate  of 
Wit  grew  deeper,  the  justification  of  his  resistance  seemed  more 
absolute.  Even  if  safe  submission  had  then  been  possible,  on  the 
CQpdition  that  he  recanted  and  joined  the  great  army  that  did 
Napoleon's  will,  he  would  have  resisted  with  even  more  tenacity 
than  at   the    first,  for  he   was  a  man   in   whom   ideas   grow   and 
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multiply  themselves,  and  become  sinews  of  strength  to  the  secret 
will.  With  his  moral  certainty  deepened  his  physical  horror. 
In  the  darkness  of  that  lonely  Cave  he  had  conjured  up  such 
Phantoms  of  the  battle-field  as  might  fitly  people  the  blood-red 
fields  of  Hell ;  all  that  he  had  read,  all  that  he  had  fancied  and 
feared,  took  tangible  shapes,  and  moved  to  and  fro  along  those 
sunless  walls ;  ghastly  spectres  and  adumbrations  of  an  all  too 
horrible  reality,  they  came  there  from  time  to  time,  paralysing  his 
heart  with  despair  and  fear. 

So  that,  after  all,  if  we  must  have  it  so,  he  was  in  a  certain  sense 
of  the  word  a  Coward,  capable  of  the  nervous  prostration  cowards 
feel.  He  had  senses  over-keen  and  subtle,  and  could  detect  even 
there  in  his  Cave  the  fatal  scent  which  is  found  in  slaughter-houses 
where  cattle  are  slain,  and  on  battle-fields  where  men  are  butchered  ; 
he  could  hear  the  cry  of  the  stricken,  hold  the  cold  hand  of  the 
dead ;  he  was  conscious  of  the  widow  weeping,  the  orphan  wailing ; 
he  beheld  the  burning  trail  which  the  War-Ser{>ent  left  wherever  it 
crawled,  the  blood  and  tears  which  fell  to  earth,  the  fire  and  smoke 
which  rose  to  heaven.  With  more  than  a  poet's  vision,  with  the 
conjuration  of  a  vivid  imagination  stirred  by  deep  personal  dread, 
he  could  see  and  hear  these  things.  Each  man  bears  his  own 
Inferno  within  his  breast ;  and  these  were  Rohan  Gwenfern's. 

In  due  time  the  tide,  which  had  risen  high  up  the  walls  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  was  shining  smooth  as  glass  and  green  as  malachite, 
began  to  ebb  out  through  the  Gate.  Rohan  stood  watching  it  from 
the  Trou^  while  gradually  it  sank  lower  and  lower,  till  a  man  might 
have  waded  waist-deep  on  the  shingly  floor.  Gradually  the  great 
weed-covered  boulders  and  granite  slabs  became  visible,  and  a 
certain  space  immediately  under  the  Cave  was  left  quite  dry. 
Standing  thus,  Rohan  calculated  his  chances.  Ascent  was  certainly 
possible,  though  difficult  in  the  extreme,  and  beyond  measure 
dangerous  :  impossible  certainly  to  a  man  encumbered  by  arms 
or  any  heavy  weapon.  Nor  could  more  than  one  man  approach 
at  a  time,  that  was  certain.  In  a  word,  Rohan's  position  was 
virtually  impregnable,  so  long  as  he  kept  upon  the  watch. 

Just  then  Jannedik  came  out  from  the  Cave,  and  began  quietly  to 
walk  upwards.  Her  path  was  easy  for  some  distance,  being  the  same 
path  by  which  Rohan  had  lately  descended,  but  when  she  had 
passed  a  certain  point  she  became  as  a  fly  walking  up  a  perpen- 
dicular wall.  At  last,  without  once  slipping  a  foot,  she  disappeared ; 
like  a  bird  fading  away  into  the  skies. 
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Which  skies  had  darkened  again,  and  were  blurred  with  a  dark 
nust  The  rain,  blown  in  from  the  sea,  was  beating  pitilessly  against 
the  fece  of  the  cliflfs,  deepening  to  moist  purple  their  granite  stains, 
ind  lighting  up  liquid  gleams  in  their  grassy  fissures.  It  fell  now 
heavily  on  Rohan,  but  he  scarcely  heeded  it :  he  was  water-proof; 
besides  it  was  warm  rain,  such  as  steals  sweet  scent  from  the 
booghs  in  autunui  woods  and  lanes. 

Slowly,  calmly,  quite  sheltered  from  the  wet  wind  which  blew 
without,  the  sea  ebbed  from  the  Cathedral,  until  at  last  it  all  disap- 
peared through  the  Gate,  and  only  the  glistening  walls  and  shingle 
showed  that  it  had  been  lately  there.  The  sea  washed,  and 
the  rain  fell,  and  the  wind  moaned,  while  Rohan  stood  waiting 
and  watching.  Presently  he  heard  another  sound,  faintly  wafted 
to  him  tlu'ough  the  Gate.  Human  voices.  His  pursuers  were 
returning. 

As  the  sounds  came  nearer  and  nearer,  he  quietly  withdrew  into  the 
Cave. 

Pipriac  and  the  gendarmes  did  not  return  alone ;  besides  Mikel 
Grallon,  there  came  a  swarm  of  villagers,  men  and  women,  excited 
and  erpectant  From  time  to  time  the  Sergeant  turned  upon  them 
and  drove  them  back  with  oaths,  but  after  retreating  a  few  yards  they 
invariably  drew  nigh  once  more.  Pipriac  could  do  nothing,  for  he 
▼as  in  a  minority,  and  they  numbered  three  or  four  score ;  and  so 
now,  when  he  re-entered  the  Cathedral  with  his  men,  the  crowd, 
chattering  and  pointing,  blocked  up  the  Gate  and  partially  filled  the 
Cathedral. 

From  the  darkness  of  his  Cave  Rohan,  himself  unseen,  could 
behold  this  picture ;  leaning  forward  to  the  Trou^  but  keeping  well 
in  darkness,  he  looked  down  upon  the  pigmy  shapes  below 
him, —  first,  Pipriac  and  the  others,  crawling  up  towards  the 
*•  .\ltar  '*  like  so  many  dwarfs,  their  bayonets  glittering,  their 
voices  muttering, — then  the  villagers  in  their  quaint  dresses  of  many 
colours,  gazing  up  in  wonder  and  tremulous  anticipation.  Suddenly 
his  heart  leapt  within  him  a  vl  he  grew  ghastly  pale  ;  for  behold, 
Handing  apart,  some  yards  in  front  of  the  group  from  the  village,  he 
recognised  Marcelle,  quietly  looking  upward.  He  could  see  her 
jiale  face  set  in  its  saffron  coif,  he  could  feel  the  light  of  her  large 
upturned  eyes.  What  had  brought  her  there  ?  Ah,  God,  was  she 
leagued  against  him  with  his  persecutors  ?  Had  she  come  to  behold 
his  misfortune  and  degradation,  perhaps  his  death  ?  Sick  with  such 
tiioughts,  he  strained  his  painful  sight  upon  her,  forgetting  all  else  in 
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the  intensity  of  his  excitement.     So  a  wild  animal  gazes  from  its  lair 
when  the  cruel  hunters  are  close  at  hand. 

And  now,  O  Pipriac,  to  business  j  for  ye  are  many  against  one, 
and  the  Emperor  is  impatient  to  settle  the  affair  of  this  revolter, 
that  of  him  may  be  made  z^  terror  and  a  shining  example  to  all  the 
flock  !  Fetch  him  down,  O  Pipriac,  from  his  hiding  place :  draw  the 
fox  from  his  hole  into  full  day ;  spare  not,  but  take  him  alive,  with  a 
view  to  full  and  proper  retribution  !  It  is  useless,  indeed,  to  stand 
here  with  thy  myrmidons,  with  so  many  gaping  throats,  staring  up,  as 
if  the  deserter  would  drop  into  thy  mouth  ! 

Yet  this  is  exactly  what  Pipriac  is  doing,  and,  indeed,  the  more  he 
stares  and  gapes  the  more  puzzled  does  he  become.  If  one  were  a 
bird  or  a  fly,  yea  or  a  snail,  one  might  climb  up  yonder  to  the  Cave, 
but  being  a  man,  and  moreover  a  man  not  too  steady  on  the  legs, 
Pipriac  justly  deems  the  feat  impossible ;  nevertheless,  he  suggests  to- 
this  comrade  and  to  that,  and  notably  to  Mikel  Grallon,  the  per- 
formance of  that  forlorn  hope ;  with  not  much  result,  save  grumbling 
refusals  and  mutinous  looks.  Meantime,  he  grows  savage,  for  he 
believes  the  villagers  are  laughing  at  his  discomfiture,  and  finding 
deeds  impossible,  again  has  recourse  to  words. 

"  What  ho,  deserter  !  Listen  !  Are  you  here?  Viable,  do  you  hear 
me  ?    Attend  ! " 

There  is  no  answer  save  the  echoes  reverberating  from  cliff  to 
cliff. 

"  Malediction  ! "  cries  the  Sergeant.  "  If  he  should  be  gone." 

"  That  is  impossible,"  said  Mikel  Grallon.  "  Unless  he  is  a  ghost, 
he  is  still  there." 

"And  who  the  devil  says  he  is  not  a  ghost?"  snarls  Pipriac 
"  Fisherman,  you  are  an  ass — stand  back.  If  we  had  but  a  ladder, 
we  would  do ;  malediction  !  if  we  had  only  a  ladder."  And  he 
shrieked  aloud  again  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Deserter !  Number 
one  !     Rohan  Gwenfern  ! " 

But  there  was  no  answer  whatever,  no  stir,  no  sound.  The 
villagers  looked  at  one  another  and  smiled,  while  Marcelle  crossed 
herself  and  prayed. 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

A     SIEGE     IN    MINIATURE. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  precise  as  to  the  date  of  these  occurrences. 
When  the  fishermen  beheld  that  memorable  midnight  vision  in  the 
Cathedral,  and  mistook  for  St.  Gildas  and  the  Fiend  the  living  Shapes 
of  Rohan  and  Jannedik  the  goat,  it  was  just  after  the  June  festival 
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Many  weeks  had  elapsed  while  Mikel  Grallon  was  secretly  upon  the 
scent  oi  the  fugitive  ;  but  nearly  three  entire  months  had  passed  away 
before  he  actually  discovered  the  whole  truth  that  Rohan  lived 
and  was  hiding  in  the  great  Cathedral  So  that  it  was  now  the  end 
of  Sex>tembery  1813. 

A  memorable  time,  out  in  the  great  stormbeaten  world,  as  well  as 

here  in  lonely  Kromlaix ;  other  tides  were  turning  besides  that  which 

comes  and  goes  with  weary  iteration  on  the  sea-shore ;  stranger  Storms 

were  gathering  than  any  little  Kromlaix  knew :  nay,  had  gathered, 

and   were  bursting    now  around   the  figure  of  the  one  Colossus 

who    bestrode  the  world.     On  the  Rhine    had  Napoleon  paused, 

bjdn%    the    multitudinous  waves  of  avenging  hosts  ;  had   lifted  up 

bis    finger,  like  King  Canute  of  old,  crying   *'  Thus  far  and    no 

ivther ! " — ^yet  to  his  wonder  the  waves  still  roared,  and  the  tide 

sdU  rose,  and  the  living  waters  were  now  washing  blood-red  about 

his  feet     Would  he  be  submerged  ?    Would  his  evil  genius  fail  him 

at  last?     These  were  the  supreme  questions  of  Autumn,  1813.     All 

the  World  was  against  him ;  nay,  the  World  and  the  Sea  and  the  Sky ; 

yet  he  had  tamed  all  these  before,  and  might  again ;  and  his  word 

was  still  a  power  to  conjure  with,  his  presence  still  an  inspiration,  his 

shadow  still  a  portent  and  a  doom.     He  might  emerge ;  and  then  ? 

^liy,  there  was  little  left  for  the  stabbed  and  bleeding  Karth  but  to 

d:c  ;  for,  alas  !  she  could  bear  no  more. 

Our  business  is  not  yet  with  the  movement  of  great  armies,  with 
^.t  motion  of  those  elemental  forces  against  which  the  Avatar  was 
then  struggling ;  our  picture  is  to  contain  the  microcosm,  not  the 
macrocosm  ;  yet  the  one  is  potential  in  the  other,  as  one  monera  of 
H'jeckel  represents  the  aggregate  of  a  million  moneras  visibly  covering 
Lhc  sca-6ottom  but  germinated  from  one  invisible  speck.  No  human 
pen,  piling  horror  upon  horror,  can  represent  the  aggregate  of  war  j  it 
can  only  catalogue  individual  agonies,  each  of  which  brings  the  truth 
nearer  home  than  any  number  of  generalities.  And  we,  who  are 
about  to  chronicle  to  the  best  of  our  power  a  siege  in  miniature, 
bedn  by  affirming  that  it  represents  the  spirit  of  all  sieges,  however 
colossal  in  scale,  however  aggrandised  by  endless  combinations  of 
i'e  infinitesimal. 

Here  in  Kromlaix  the  matter  is  simple  enough — it  is  one  man 
azunst  many  ;  up  till  now  it  has  been  bloodless,  and  so  far  as  the 
one  man  himself  is  concerned  it  may  remain  so  till  the  end. 

.\nd  now,  O  Muse,  for  a  pen  of  fire  to  chronicle   the  doings  of 
Kpriacthe  indomitable,  as  at  last,  with  fiery  Bardolphian  nose  lifted 
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in  the  air,  he  collects  his  martial  forces  together !  Small  pity  now 
is  left  in  his  heart  for  the  creature  whom  he  pursues ;  all  his  fierce 
passions  are  aroused,  and  his  only  aspiration  is  for  cruel  victory ;  his 
voice  is  choked,  his  eyes  are  dim  with  rage  and  bloodthirst  He, 
Pipriac,  commissary  and  representative  of  the  Emperor,  to  be  defied 
and  held  at  bay  by  a  single  peasant,  crouching  unarmed  like  a  fox 
in  a  hole  !  by  a  miserable  deserter,  who  has  openly  refused  to  fight 
for  his  country,  who  is  a  chouan  and  a  coward,  with  a  price  upon  his 
head  !  It  is  utterly  incredible,  and  not  to  be  endured.  Up,  some  of 
you,  and  drag  him  down  !  Andr^,  Pierre,  Hoel,  climb  !  Tons  les 
diables^  is  there  not  a  man  among  you — not  a  creature  with  the  heart 
of  a  fly  ?  Ha,  if  Pipriac  were  not  old,  if  his  legs  were  not  shaky, 
would  he  not  read  you  a  lesson,  rogues  that  you  are  ! 

Stimulated  by  the  curses  of  his  superior,  Pierre  takes  off  his  shoes, 
puts  his  bayonet  between  his  teeth,  and  begins  to  climb  ;  the  rocks 
are  perpendicular  and  slippery,  but  there  are  crevices  for  the  hands 
and  feet.  Pierre  makes  way,  watched  eagerly  by  all  the  others  ;  sud- 
denly, however,  his  foot  slips  and  down  he  comes  with  a  groan. 
Fortunately,  he  had  not  gone  far,  and  beyond  a  few  bruises  he  is 
little  hurt 

Now  it  is  Andre's  turn  ;  Andr^,  a  dark,  beetle-browed,  determined- 
looking  dog,  with  powerful  legs  and  sinewy  hands.  He  makes  even 
better  way  than  Pierre ;  foot  by  foot,  bayonet  between  teeth,  he  goes 
up :  there  is  not  a  word,  there  is  scarcely  a  breath  ;  he  is  half-way, 
clinging  to  the  treacherous  rocks  with  fingers  and  toes  like  a  cat's 
claws,  and  wearing  a  cat-like  determination  in  his  face,  when  sud- 
denly one  utters  a  cry,  and  points  up.  Andrd  looks  up  too,  and 
there,  stretched  out  above  him,  are  two  hands,  and  in  those  two 
hands,  poised,  an  enormous  fragment  of  rock.  A  white  murderous 
face  glares  over  at  him — the  face  of  Rohan  Gwenfern. 

It  would  be  easy  now  to  pick  off  the  deserter,  but  if  this  were 
done,  what  of  Andr^  ? — down  would  descend  the  stone,  and  woe  to 
him  who  clung  below.  Andr^  does  the  best  he  can  under  die  cir- 
cumstances :  he  descends  hand  over  hand,  more  rapidly  than  he 
ascended.  By  the  time  that  he  drops  again  upon  the  shingle  the 
face  and  arms  above  are  gone. 

**  Malediction,"  cries  Pipriac,  "  then  he  means  to  fight ! " 

Yes,  Pipriac,  make  sure  of  that ;  for  is  it  not  written  that  the  very 
worm  will  turn,  and  that  even  innocent  things  become  terrible  when 
they  struggle  for  sweet  life  ?  Nor  shall  this  man  be  blamed  if  he 
becomes  what  you  make  him, — a  murderous  and  murdering  animal^ 
with  all  the  gentle  love  and  pity  burnt  up  within  his  veins^ — and 
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with  <Mie  thought  uppermost  only,  that  of  overthrowing  and  destroy- 
ing those  who  would  overthrow  and  destroy  him, — which  thought 
may  in  due  time  be  kindled  to  fiercer  bloodthirst  and  more  hideous 
hunger  for  vengeance.  In  every  strong  man's  heart  there  is  a  devil ; 
beware  how  you  rouse  it  here  ! 

Another  volley  into  the  mouth  of  the  Cave,  given  furiously  at  a 
signal  from  the  Sergeant,  is  only  waste  of  ammunition.  The  bullets 
patter  on  the  top  of  the  Trou^  and  fall  down  flattened  on  the  spot 
where  Rohan  lately  stood.  The  cliffs  roar,  the  villagers  utter  a 
terrified  murmur  ;  then  there  is  silence. 

Other  attempts  to  climb  follow,  all  without  success.  Once  the 
poised  rock  descends,  and  Andr^,  who  was  climbing  again,  only  just 
drops  to  the  earth  and  draws  aside  in  time.  Curses  and  threats  rise 
to  the  Cave  ;  Pipriac  utters  horrible  imprecations.  Shots  are  fired 
again  and  again ;  but  all  miss  their  mark,  foi:  Rohan  now  is  upon  his 
guard.     The  siege  has  begun  in  earnest. 

Sunset  comes,  and  nothing  has  been  done ;  the  situation  seems 
actually  imassailable.  The  rain  has  been  falling  more  or  less  all  day, 
and  every  man  is  wet  through  and  out  of  temper.  The  crowd  of 
T^lagers,  with  Marcelle  among  them,  still  look  on,  in  stupefied  con- 
tent that  the  gendarmes  are  baffled  at  every  turn. 

Now  the  tide  creeps  up  to  the  Gate  once  more,  and  all  preci- 
pitately retreat,  the  military  with  an  au  revoir  of  threats  and  objurga- 
noQS.  The  great  Cathedral  is  empty,  all  is  silent.  But  who  is 
this  that,  lingering  behind  the  rest,  creeps  up  close  under  the 
^  Altar,"  turns  her  white  face  upward,  and  moans  out  the  deserter's 
name. 
"  Rohan  !  Rohan  ! " 

There  is  no  reply ;  she  stands  uplifting  her  arms,  tears  streaming 
down  her  cheeks. 
" Rohan  !  speak  to  me  !  Ah,  God,  can  you  not  hear?" 
Still  there  is  silence,  and  turning  sadly,  she  walks  down  the  dark 
Cathedral  and  follows  the  rest  out  of  the  Gate.     She  is  in  time,  but 
at  the  promontory  the  water  is  knee-deep  as  she  wades  round. 

Yes,  he  had  heard ;  lying  in  there  upon  his  bed  of  weeds,  he  had 
heard  the  voice,  and  peering  down,  himself  in  darkness,  he  had  seen 
the  piteous  face  he  loved,  looking  upward.  He  had  no  heart  to 
ixBwcr;  her  face  shook  his  soul  more  painfully  than  even  those 
fierce  faces  of  his  enemies ;  but  the  excitement  of  the  day  had 
made  him  mad,  suspicious,  and  di*rustful  even  of  her.  He  saw  her 
pass  away  after  the  rest;  he  gazed  after  her  with  a  dull  dumb 
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man,  while  you  are  many ;  I  leave  it  to  you,  Sergeant  Pipriac — he 
must  be  taken,  dead  or  alive." 

"That  is  more  easily  said  than  done,"  said  Pipriac;  "it  is  more 
than  a  man's  life  is  worth  to  climb  up  there,  and  besides,  without 
ladders  only  one  man  could  ascend  at  a  time." 

The  Mayor  mused ;  he  was  a  grim  pale-looking  man,  with  cruel 
grey  eyes  and  pitiless  mouth. 

"  The  example  is  a  dangerous  one.  Sergeant  Pipriac ;  at  all  risks 
he  must  be  reached.     Are  there  no  ladders  in  the  village  ?  " 

"Ah,  m'sieu,"  returned  Pipriac,  "just  cast  your  eye  up  at  the 
Trou;  it  would  be  a  long  ladder  indeed  to  reach  so  far,  and  even 

then  " 

At  this  moment  Mikel  Grallon,  hat  in  hand,  approached  the 
Mayor  as  if  to  speak. 

"  AT  situ  k  Mairer 

"What  man  is  this?"  asked  the  Mayor,  scowling. 

"  This  is  the  man  who  first  gave  information,"  said  Pipriac. 

*"  Stand  back,  fisherman  !    What  do  you  want  ?  ^ 

Mikel  Grallon,  instead  of  falling  back,  came  closer,  and  said  in  a 
low  voice — 

"  Pardon,  ATsieu  le  Maire,  but  there  is  one  way  if  all  the  rest 
fail " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"The  deserter  is  without  means  of  subsistence.  If  the  worst 
come  to  the  worst,  he  must  starve  to  death." 

CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

HUNGER  AND   COLD. 

< 

Mikel  Grallon,  with  characteristic  and  cruel  foresight,  had  hit 
upon  the  truth :  that  however  successful  Rohan  Gwenfem  might  be  in 
keeping  his  assailants  at  bay  from  his  seemingly  impregnable  posi- 
tion, he  must  inevitably,  unless  provisioned  for  a  period,  which  was 
altogether  unlikely,  either  yield  himself  up,  or  famish  and  die.  To 
secure  this  latter  end  it  was  necessary  carefully  to  cut  ofif  all  avenues  of 
supply,  which,  indeed,  Pipriac  had  already  done,  every  portion  of  the 
clififs,  both  above  and  below,  being  well  watched  and  guarded ;  and 
now  the  only  question  was  whether  to  try  at  once  to  take  the 
position  by  storm,  or  to  wait  patiently  until  such  time  ^  the  deserter 
either  capitulated  or  perished  of  starvation.  Pipriac,  being  a  man 
of  action,  was  for  an  immediate  attack ;  with  which  view  he  sent 
messengers  to  scour  the  village  for  ladders  of  some  sort;  but  iriien 
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the  position  he  occupied.  Twice,  at  considerable  peril,  he  made  his 
way  in  the  darkness  up  the  cliflf  to  the  spot  where  he  had  been  dis- 
covered by  Mikel  Grallon  and  the  rest ;  and  on  the  second  occasion 
a  hand  from  above,  as  before,  let  him  down  food — black  bread  and 
coarse  cheese.     So  he  did  not  starve — yet 

And  now  the  storm  abated,  and  calm  days  came,  and  nights  with 
a  bright  moon.  The  besiegers  made  no  attempt  to  reach  him; 
they  had  clearly  determined  oh  starving  him  out. 

On  the  fifth  night  firom  the  commencement  of  the  siege  the 
besiegers  made  a  discovery.  The  sentinels  on  the  crags  above, 
as  they  stood  twixt  sleeping  and  waking  at  their  posts,  saw  a  dark 
figure  creeping,  almost  crawling,  on  the  edges  of  the  crags ;  some- 
times it  paused  and  lay  quite  still,  at  others  it  almost  ran ;  and  at 
first  they  crossed  themselves  superstitiously,  for  they  deemed  it  some- 
thing unearthly.  There  was  a  moon,  but  from  time  to  time  her  light 
was  buried  in  dense  clouds.  Now,  whenever  the  moonlight  shone 
out,  the  figure  lay  still ;  whenever  all  became  dark  it  again  moved 
forward. 

One  gendarme,  separating  himself  firom  his  fellows,  followed  on  his 
hands  and  knees — moved  when  the  figure  moved — paused  when  the 
figure  paused — and  at  last,  with  a  powerful  effort  of  the  will — for  he 
had  his  superstitions — sprang  forward,  seized  the  figure — and  found 
it  flesh  and  blood. 

Then  the  others,  running  up  with  lanterns,  flashed  them  in  the 
pale  face  of  a  woman,  who  uttered  a  loud  wail :  Mother  Gwenfem. 

Her  errand  was  instantly  discovered ;  she  canied  food,  which  she 
was  obviously  about  to  convey  to  her  son  by  means  of  a  hempen 
cord,  which  they  also  found  upon  her  person.  It  was  a  pitifiil 
business,  and  some  there  would  fain  have  washed  their  hands  of  it; 
but  the  more  brutal  ones,  faithful  to  their  duty,  drove  the  old  woman 
back  to  her  cottage  at  the  bayonet  point.  From  that  time  forth  a 
still  closer  watch  was  kept,  so  that  no  soul  could  possibly  have  left 
the  village  and  approached  the  great  cliff-wall  unseen. 

"  He  wiU  die  !" 

"  Mother,  he  shall  not  die  !" 

"  There  is  no  hope — there  is  no  way ;  ah,  my  curse  on  Pipriac, 
and  on  them  all !" 

"  Pray  to  the  good  God  !  He  will  direct  us  !" 

"  Why  should  I  pray  ?  God  is  against  us,  God  and  the  Emperor; 
my  boy  will  die,  my  boy  will  die  !" 

It  was  evening;   and  the  two  women — Mother  Gwenfem  and 
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alone  together  in  the  widow's  cottage,  clinging  to- 

and  crying  in  despair ;  for  the  widow's  last  attempt  to  send 

siocoar  to  her  son  had  &iled,  and  now  her  very  door  was  watched 

by  dud  eyes.     Ah,  it  was  terrible !    To  think  that  the  son  of  her 

womb  was  out  jronder  starving  in  the  night,  that  he  had  not  tasted 

for  many  hours,  that  she  was  powerless  to  stir  to  help  him  any 

!     What  she  had  previously  been  able  to  convey  to  him  had 

barely  sufficient  to  support  life,  yet  it  had  sufficed ;  but  now ! 

iriiole  day  and  night  had  passed  since  she  had  vainly  tried  to 

him  and  had  been  discovered  in  the  attempt.     Merciful  God  ! 

to  think  of  the  darkness,  and  the  cold,  and  the  dreary  solitude  of  the 

Care  ;  and  then,  to  crown  all,  the  hunger ! 

The  agony  of  those  months  of  horror  had  left  their  mark  on  the 

woman ;  gaunter  and  more  grim  than  ever,  a  skeleton  only 

by  the  intensity  of  the  maternal  fire  that  burnt  within  her, 

she  waited  and  watched  :  that  ominous  blue  colour  of  the  lips  often 

proclaiming   the  secret  disease  that  preyed  within.     Her  comfort 

in  those  desolate  hours  had  been  Marcelle,  who  with  a  daughter's 

lore  and  more  than  a  daughter's  duty  had  watched  over  her  and 

hdped  her  in  her  holy  struggle. 

Come  back  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Gildas  j  it  is  night,  the  tide  is 
ftilL,  and  the  moon  is  shining  on  the  watery  floor.  Far  above  on  the 
cliffs  the  sentinels  are  watching ;  on  the  shores  around  they  are  scat- 
tered, standing  or  lying ;  Pipriac  is  not  with  them,  but  he  too, 
where\*er  he  is,  is  on  the  qui  vive.  All  is  still  and  calm  :  stillest  of 
an  that  white  face  gazing  seaward  out  of  the  Cave. 

The  pinch  has  come  at  last,  the  cruel  pinch  and  pang  which  no 

strength  of  will  can  subdue,  which  nothing  but  bread  can  appease. 

Last   night    Rohan    G  wen  fern    ate  his  last  crust ;   then,  climbing 

op  to  the  old  spot,  watched  for  the  old  signal,  as  he  had  watched 

the  night  before,  in  vain.     When  food  had  come  he  had  husbanded 

rt  with  care — only  partaking  of  just  enough  to  support  simple  life, 

dividing  the  rest  into  portions  for  the  future  hours ;  but  he  had  come 

to  the  end  at  last.     Down  on  the  shores  there  might  be  shellfish 

capable  of  nourishing  life,  but  thither  he  dared  not  fare :  he  must 

remain,  like  a  rat,  within  his  hole  ;  and  help  from  the  sea-birds  there 

»as  none,  for  the  puffins  had  all  fled  many  weeks  before,  and  the 

pills  were  strong-winged  and  beyond  his  reach.     Water  he  lacked 

oot ;  the  cold  rocks  distilled  that  liberally  enough  ;  but  food  he  had 

Done — nay,  not  even  the  dulse  of  the  sea  to  gnaw.     He  was  caged, 

tr^iped ;  and  now  he  starved. 

I  2 
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What  wonder,  then,  if  his  face  looked  wild  and  despairing  as  he 
gazed  out  on  the  lonely  sea  ?  Far  out  in  the  moon,  creeping  like 
black  water-snakes  along  the  water,  he  saw  the  fishing  boats  going 
seaward  : — ah,  how  merrily  had  he  sailed  with  them  in  those  peace- 
ful days  that  were  gone  !  He  had  lost  all  that ;  he  had  lost  the 
world.  .  .  .  Yet  he  could  bear  all,  he  would  not  care  if  he  had  only 
a  crust  of  bread  to  eat ! 

Sometimes  his  head  swooned  round,  for  already  hunger  had  begun 
to  attack  the  citadels  of  life ;  sometimes  he  fell  away  into  a  doze  and 
awoke  shivering ;  yet  waking  or  asleep,  he  sat  watching  at  the  Cave's 
mouth  in  desolation  and  despair. 

'*  Rohan  !  Rohan  ! " 

He  starts  from  his  half-sleep,  looking  wildly  round  him.  Almighty 
God,  is  it  a  dream  ?  Something  black  stirs  there  in  the  moonlight ; 
something  black,  and  amidst  it  something  white.  It  is  too  dim  for 
him  to  see  well — to  distinguish  shapes — but  he  can  hear  the  well- 
knowTi  voice,  though  it  comes  only  in  a  whisper.     Can  it  be  real  ? 

"  Rohan  !  Rohan  ! " 

Yes,  it  is  real !  Peering  down  he  sees,  floating  under  the  Altar,  a 
small  boat  containing  two  figures.  Yes,  surely  a  boat,  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  muffled  oars.  It  moves  softly  up  and  down  on  the 
great  swell  that  rises  and  falls  in  the  Cathedral. 

"  Rohan,  are  you  there  ?  Listen,  it  is  I — Marcelle  !  Ah,  now  I 
see  you — whisper  low,  for  they  are  on  the  watch." 

"  Who  is  with  you  ?  " 

"  Jannick  Goron  ;  we  crept  along  close  to  shore  through  the  Porte 
d'Ingnal,  and  no  one  saw ;  but  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  We  have 
brought  you  food  ! " 

The  man's  eyes  glitter  as  he  bends  over  the  descent,  looking 
down  at  the  boat.  As  he  hangs  in  this  attitude,  a  sound  strikes 
upon  his  ear,  and  he  listens  wildly ;  again  !  yes,  it  is  the  sound  of 
oars  beyond  the  Gate. 

"Quick!  begone  !"  he  cries  j  "  they  are  coming.  .  .  .  See!  throw 
the  food  down  on  the  shingle  and  fly  ! " 

The  tide  is  still  nearly  full,  but  just  under  the  Trou  there  is  a 
narrow  space  of  shingle  from  which  the  water  has  just  ebbed,  and 
on  which  the  boat's  prow  strikes  at  intervals.  On  this  shingle 
Marcelle,  leaning  quickly  forward,  deposits  what  she  bears;  then, 
\Ndth  an  impulsive  movement,  she  stretches  her  arms  eagerly  up  to 
him  who  hangs  above  her,  as  if  to  embrace  him,  while  Jannick 
Goron,  with  a  few  swift  strokes  of  the  oars,  forces  the  light  boat  out 
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good-nature  of  the  Sergeant  Goron  pulls  rapidly  for  the  village, 
and  soon  his  boat  touches  the  shore  immediately  beneath  the 
cottage  of  Mother  Gwenfem. 

Meantime  Pipriac  has  peered  through  the  Gate  into  the  Cathedral ; 
seeing  all  quiet  and  in  darkness,  he  gives  the  order  to  depart, 
and  so  his  boat,  too,  disappears  from  the  scene.  No  sooner  has  the 
sound  of  his  oars  quite  died  away  in  the  distance  than  a  dark  figure 
begins  to  descend  from  the  Cave ;  hanging  by  feet  and  hands  to 
creep  down  from  crevice  to  crevice  of  the  dangerous  wall,  until  it 
reaches  the  space  of  shingle  beneath :  there  it  finds  the  burthen 
which  Marcelle  brought,  which  it  secures  carefiilly  before  again 
climbing ;  then,  even  more  rapidly  than  it  came  down,  it  proceeds 
to  reascend,  and,  ere  long,  in  perfect  safety,  it  returns  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Cave.  So  Rohan  Gwenfem  is  saved  from  &mine  for  the  time 
being. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

A   FOUR-FOOTED   CHRISTIAN. 

The  siege  has  lasted  nearly  a  fortnight,  and  still  the  deserter 
seems  as  far  off  from  surrendering  as  ever.  It  is  inscrutable,  incon- 
ceivable ;  for  every  avenue  of  aid  is  now  blocked,  and  there  is  no 
known  means  by  which  a  human  being  could  bring  him  help,  either 
by  land  or  sea.  Save  for  the  fact  that  from  time  to  time  gHmpses 
are  caught  of  his  person,  and  indications  given  of  his  existence,  one 
would  imagine  the  deserter  to  be  dead.  Yet  he  is  not  dead ;  and  he 
does  not  ofifer  to  surrender;  and,  indeed,  he  is  tiresomely  on  the 
alert.  Naturally,  the  patience  of  his  pursuers  is  exhausted;  but 
they  do  not  neglect  their  usual  precautions.  Pipriac,  in  his  secret 
mind  (where  he  is  superstitious),  begins  to  think  he  is  dealing  with 
a  ghost  afler  all ;  for  surely  no  human  being,  single-handed,  could  so 
consummately  and  so  calmly  set  at  defiance  all  the  forces  of  the  law, 
of  Pipriac,  and  of  the  great  Emperor.  Of  one  thing  Pipriac  is 
certain,  that  no  human  hand  brings  the  deserter  food ;  and  yet  he 
lives ;  and  to  live  he  must  eat !  and  how  all  the  devils  does  he 
provide  the  wherewithal?  Unless  he  is  mysteriously  fed  by  an 
angel,  or  (which  is  far  more  probable  in  Pipriac's  opinion)  by  a  spirit 
of  a  darker  order,  he  must  himself  be  something  more  than  human  : 
in  which  case  afiairs  look  grim,  and  yet  ridiculous  indeed.  Food 
does  not — at  least  in  these  degenerate  da)rs — drop  from  heaven ;  nor 
does  it,  in  a  form  suitable  for  human  sustenance,  grow  in  rocks  and 
caves  of  the  sea.  How  then  by  all  that  is  diabolic  does  the  deserter 
procure  that  food  which  is  so  terrible  and  common-place  a  human 
necessity?    It  puzzles  thinking. 
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What  die  open-minded  and  irascible  soldier,  too  fair  and  too  fiery 
for  sabtle  suspicions,  fails  altogether  to  discover,  is  finally,  after 
many  nights  and  days,  rooted  out  and  brought  to  light  by  the  mole- 
Eke  borrower  in  mean  soil,  Mikel  Grallon.  Honest  Mikel  has  been 
an  this  time,  more  or  less,  a  hanger-on  to  the  skirts  of  the  besieging 
party:  coming  and  going  at  irregular  intervals,  but  never  quite 
afaandonii^  his  fimctions  as  scout  and  spy  in  general.  Him  Pipriac 
ever  regards  with  a  malignant  and  baleful  eye,  but  to  Pipriac's 
didike  he  is  skin-proo£  His  business  now  is  to  ascertain  by  what 
scocC  means  the  deserter  sets  his  enemies  at  defiance  and  cannot 
CTcn  be  starved  out,  or  i'«,  his  citadel.  Here  Grallon,  unlike  the 
Sogeant,  has  no  superstitions ;  he  is  convinced  with  all  his  crafty 
miDd  that  there  are  sound  physical  reasons  for  all  that  is  taking 
place :  Rohan  Gwenfem  is  receiving  ordinary  sustenance — but  how  / 

It  comes  upon  Grallon  in  one  illuminating  flash,  as  he  stands,  not 
bx  from  Pipriac,  at  the  foot  of  the  Stairs  of  St.  Triffine,  looking 
tpwanL  Westward,  on  the  clifTs  face,  not  far  firom  the  Cathedral, 
something  is  moving,  walking  with  sure  footsteps  on  paths  inacces- 
sble  to  man :  it  pauses  ever  and  anon,  gazing  round  with  quiet 
vncoocem ;  then  it  leisurely  moves  on  ;  nor  does  it  halt  until  it  has 
defended  the  green  side  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  Rohan's  Trou. 
Great  inspirations  come  suddenly ;  to  Grallon  it  seems  '^  as  if  a  star 
has  burst  within  his  brain."  He  runs  up  to  Pipriac,  who  is  sullenly 
sitting  on  a  rock  with  a  group  of  his  men  around  him. 

**  Look,  Sergeant,  look  ! " 

And  he  points  at  the  object  in  the  distance.  Pipriac  rolls  his  one 
eye  round  in  no  amiable  fashion,  and  demands  by  all  the  devils 
vhat  Mikel  Grallon  means. 

"  Look ! "  repeats  MikeL     "  The  Goat ! " 

"And  what  of  the  goat,  fisherman  ?  " 

"  Only  this  :  it  is  going  to  the  Trmi^  and  it  goes  there  by  day  and 
night  to  feed  its  master :  now  at  the  cottage,  then  at  the  Cave.  What 
fools  we  have  been  ! " 

Here  Grallon  chuckles  silently,  much  to  the  anger  of  the  Sergeant. 

"  Cease  grimacing,  and  explain  ! "  cries  Pipriac.     "  Well  ?  " 

"  I  have  my  suspicions — nay,  am  I  not  certain  ? — that  Madame 
Lougbeard  yonder  is  in  the  plot.  Is  she  not  ever  wandering  to  and 
fro  upon  the  cliffs,  and  will  she  not  come  to  the  deserter's  call,  and 
irould  it  not  be  easy  to  conceal  food  about  her  body  ? — no  matter 
bow  little  J  a  crust  will  keep  life  alive.  Look  !  she  descends — she  is 
out  of  sight ;  she  is  going  straight  down  to  the  Cave  ! " 

Pipriac  keeps  his  Hve-coal  of  an  eye  fixed  on  Grallon's,  looking 
through  rather  than  upon  him,  in  a  grim  abstraction ;  then  he  rises, 
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growling,  to  his  feet,  and  calls  a  consultation,  the  result  of  which  is 
that  the  goat  shall  be  strictly  watched. 

The  morning  after  Jannedik  is  intercepted  as  she  emerges  on  the 
cliff,  surrounded,  and  "  searched,"  but  nothing  being  discovered,  she 
is  suffered  to  go.  The  morning  afterwards,  however,  Pipriac  is  more 
fortunate ;  for  he  finds,  carefully  buried  among  the  long  hair  of  the 
goat's  throat,  and  suspended  by  a  strong  cord  round  the  neck — a 
small  basket  of  woven  reeds  containing  black  bread  and  strong 
cheese.  It  is  now  clear  enough  that  Jannedik  has  been  the  bearer 
of  supplies  from  time  to  time. 

"  It  would  be  only  just,"  says  one  of  the  gendarmes^  "  to  shoot  her 
for  treason  against  the  Emperor." 

Pipriac  scowled. 

"  No,  let  her  go,"  he  cried,  "  the  beast  knows  no  better ; "  and 
as  Jannedik  leapt  away  without  the  load,  and  began  descending 
the  cliffs  in  the  direction  of  the  Cathedral,  he  muttered,  "  She  will 
not  be  so  welcome  to-day  as  usual,  without  her  little  present." 

So  the  gendarmes  eat  the  bread  and  cheese,  and  laugh  as  they 
reflect  that  Rohan  is  circumvented  at  last  j  while  Pipriac  paces  up 
and  down,  in  no  lamb-like  mood,  for  he  is  secretly  ashamed  of  the 
whole  business.  Still  duty  is  duty,  and  the  Sergeant,  with  dogged 
pertinacity,  means  to  perform  his. 

Henceforth  all  efforts  to  use  Jannedik  as  the  bearer  of  sup  pies 
are  unavailing  ;  a  gendarme  is  posted  at  the  widow's  door  night  and 
day,  with  strict  orders  to  watch  the  whole  family,  especially  the  goat 
He  notices  that  Jannedik  seldom  comes  and  goes  at  all,  and  never 
stays  long  out  of  doors ;  for  lying  on  the  hearth  within  she  has  a 
little  kid,  who  requires  constant  maternal  attention.  When,  one 
night,  the  kid  dies  and  Jannedik  is  left  lamenting,  the  gendarme 
regards  the  affair  as  of  no  importance ; — but  he  is  wrong. 

More  days  pass,  and  still  the  deserter  is  not  dead  but  liveth. 
Wild  winds  blow  with  rain  and  hail,  the  sea  roars  night  and  day,  the 
besiegers  have  a  hard  time  of  it  and  are  growing  furious.  How  the 
fierce  rains  lash  the  cliffs  !  how  the  spindrift  flies  in  from  the  foaming 
waters  ! — and  yet  screened  from  all  this  sits  the  deserter,  while  the 
servants  of  the  Emperor  are  dripping  like  drowned  rats.  Hours  erf 
storm,  when  Pipriac's  loudest  malediction  is  faint  as  the  scratch  of  a 
pin,  unheeded  and  scarce  heard !     Is  this  to  last  for  ever  ? 

To  Pipriac  and  the  rest,  pacing  there  in  mist  and  cloud,  peeping, 
muffled  to  the  throat,  there  come  from  time  to  time  tidings  from  the 
far-off  seat  of  war.  The  great  Emperor  has  met  with  slight  reverses, 
and  some  of  his  old  friends  are  falling  away  from  him ;  indeed,  if 
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Pipmc  could  only  discern  it,  the  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  prophet's 
hand  is  already  looming  on  the  German  Rhine.  The  gendarmes 
liugh  and  quote  the  bulletins  as  they  tramp  up  and  down.  They  are 
amused  at  the  folly  of  those  who  have  fallen  off  from  the  Emperor, 
and  look  forward  for  the  news  of  French  victory  which  is  to  come 
soon  ! 

Once  more,  as  they  stand  below  the  cliffs,  Mikel  Grallon  points 
iqyward,  calling  the  attention  of  Pipriac. 
**  Well  ?  "  snaps  the  Sergeant 

"  That  accursed  goat ;  it  goes  to  the  Trou  oftener  than  ever." 
•*  What  then  ?    It  goes  empty,  fisherman — we  take  care  of  that 
Pshaw,  you  are  an  ass.'' 
Mikel  trembles  and  quivers  spitefully  as  he  replies — 
"  I  will  tell  you  one  thing  that  you  have  overlooked,  clever  as 
yott  think  yourself;  if  you  had  thought  of  it  you  would  never  have 
let  the  goat  go." 
"WeU?" 

**  The  goat  is  in  full  suck,  though  her  kid  is  dead  ;  and  a  mouth 
dnws  her  milk  each  day  ! " 

Pipriac  utters  an  exclamation ;  here  is  a  new  light  with  a  ven- 
gonce! 

"  Is  this  true?"  he  growls,  glaring  round.  "  Malediction,  but  this 
Mikel  Grallon  is  the  devil !  After  all,  a  man  cannot  live  on  the 
milk  of  a  goat" 

"  It  may  suffice  for  a  time,"  says  Mikel  Grallon  ;  "  there  is  life  in 
it    Curses  on  the  beast !     If  I  were  one  of  you,  I  would  soon  settle 

Its  business." 

As  he  speaks  the  goat  is  passing  overhead,  at  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  yards,  leisurely  pausing  ever  and  anon,  and  cropping  the 
ihin  herbage  as  she  goes.  A  diabolical  twinkle  comes  into  the 
Sergeant's  eye. 

"  Can  you  shoot,  fisherman  ?  "  he  asks. 

**  I  can  hit  a  mark,"  is  the  reply. 

**  I  will  wager  a  bottle  of  good  brandy  you  could  not  hit  a 
bam-door  at  twenty  yards  !  Nevertheless, — Hoel,  give  him  your 
gun." 

The  gendarme  hands  his  weapon  to  Mikel  Grallon,  who  takes  it 
silently,  with  a  look  of  interrogation  at  Pipriac. 

"  Now,  fire  ! " 

-  At  what  ?  " 

*  Malediction,  at  the  goat ;  let  us  see  what  you  are  made  of.    Fire, 

—and  miss ! " 
The  thin  lips  of  Mikel  GraUon  are  pressed  tight  together,  and  his 
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brow  comes  down  over  his  eyes.  His  hand  does  not  tremble  as, 
kneeling  down  on  knee,  he  steadies  the  piece  and  takes  aim.  Up 
above  him  Jannedik,  with  her  side  presented  full  to  him,  pauses 
unconscious. 

He  is  so  long  in  taking  aim  that  Pipriac  swears. 

"Malediction!— /r^r 

There  is  a  flash,  a  report,  and  the  bullet  flies  on  to  its  mark  above. 
For  a  moment  it  seems  to  have  missed,  for  the  goat,  though  it  seemed 
to  start  at  the  sound,  still  stands  in  the  same  position,  scarcely  stir- 
ring; and  Hoel  is  snatching  his  gun  back  with  a  contemptuous 
laugh,  when  Pipriac,  pointing  upward,  cries — 

"  Tous  les  diahles  ! — she  is  hit ;  she  is  coming  down  !" 

But  the  niche  where  the  goat  stands  is  broad  and  safe,  and  she 
has  only  fallen  forward  on  her  knees ;  it  is  obvious  she  is  hurt,  for 
she  quakes  and  seems  about  to  roll  over ;  restraining  herself,  how- 
ever, she  staggers  to  her  legs,  and  then,  as  if  partiily  recovered,  she 
runs  rapidly  along  the  clifis  in  the  direction  of  the  Cave. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

VIGIL. 

For  a  second  time  Mikel  Grallon,  with  the  cunning  of  his  class, 
had  guessed  correctly ;  and  for  two  long  days  and  nights  Rohan 
Gwenfem  had  received  no  other  sustenance  than  the  milk  of  the 
goat  At  first,  after  the  death  of  her  kid,  Jannedik  had  been 
running  about  the  cliffs  distracted,  burthened  with  the  weight  of 
the  ipilk  the  little  lips  could  no  longer  draw;  and  the  famished 
man  in  the  Cave,  finding  in  her  discomfort  his  bodily  salvadon, 
had  in  direst  extremity  put  his  mouth  to  her  teeming  udder  and 
drunk.  From  that  moment  forth  Jannedik  returned  many  times  a 
day  to  be  relieved  of  her  painful  burthen ;  and  the  more  relief 
came  the  freer  the  milk  flowed — a  vital  and  an  invigorating  stream. 

But  by  this  time  the  struggle  was  well-nigh  over,  and  Rohan 
Gwenfem  knew  well  that  the  end  was  near.  The  hand  of  Deadi 
seemed  upon  him,  the  wholesome  flesh  had  worn  firom  off  his  bones, 
and  his  whole  frame  was  shrunken  and  famine-stricken.  No  eye  im- 
dimmed  with  tears  could  have  seen  him  there,  crouching  like  a 
starved  wolf  upon  his  dark  bed,  with  wild  eyes  glaring  out  through 
hair  unkempt,  his  cheeks  sunken,  his  jaw  drooping  in  exhaustion 
and  despair.  From  time  to  time  he  wailed  out  to  God  inarticulate 
sounds  of  misery ;  and  often  his  head  grew  light,  and  he  saw  strange 
visions  flitting  about  him  in  the  gloom.    But  always,  when  there 
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came  any  sound  from  below,  he  was  ready,  with  all  his  fierce  instinct 
upon  him,  to  watch  and  to  resist. 

He  was  sitting  thus  towards  evening,  when  the  tide  was  full  and 
the  waves  were  roaring  in  storm  underneath  the  Cave,  when  the 
entzance  was  darkened,  and  Jannedik  crept  in,  and  passing  across 
the  damp  and  slimy  floor,  lay  down  at  his  bed.  For  a  time  he 
scarcely  noticed  her,  for  he  was  light-headed,  muttering  and  mur- 
mming  to  himself;  but  presently  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
100^  tongue  licking  his  hand.  Turning  his  hollow  eyes  upon  her, 
ke  murmured  her  name  and  touched  her  softly,  at  which 
^  stirred,  looking  up  into  his  face  and  uttering  a  low  cry  of 
pain ;  and  then,  quivering  from  head  to  foot  in  agony,  she  rolled  over 
It  his  feet  He  then  saw,  with  horror,  that  she  was  suffering  from  a 
temble  wound  in  the  side,  some  distance  behind  the  shoulder ;  and 
from  diat  wound  her  life's  blood  was  ebbing  fast 

Pitiful — even  more  pitiful  than  the  pain  of  Tiuman  beings  whose 
Eps  can  speak — are  the  fatal  pangs  of  poor  beasts  that  the  good  God 
made  dumb.  By  an  instinct  diviner  than  our  reason  they  know 
and  fear  the  approach  of  death,  and  sometimes  they  seem  to  love 
life  well — so  well,  they  dare  not  die.  Shall  we  weep  by  mortal . 
dcadi-beds  and  keep  dry  eyes  by  these  ?  or  shall  we  not  rather  deem 
that  the  Shadow  that  darkens  our  hearts  is  terrible  to  theirs,  and 
that  the  blessing  we  ask  upon  our  last  sleep  should  be  spoken  on 
theirs  as  well :  with  the  same  hope  of  awakening,  with  the  same 
poor  gleam  of  comfort,  with  the  same  faith  bom  of  despair  in  the 
presence  of  that  great  darkness  we  cannot  understand  ? 

To  Rohan,  this  poor  goat  had  been  more  than  succour  and  solace  : 
she  had  been  a  friend  and  a  companion,  almost  human  in  the  com- 
fcrt  she  brought.  So  long  as  she  came  to  him,  with  or  without 
tidings  from  the  world,  he  did  not  seem  quite  deserted,  he  did  not 
fed  quite  heart-broken.  Several  times  he  had  flung  his  arms  around 
her  neck,  and  almost  wept,  as  he  thought  of  the  loving  ones  from 
vhom  she  came  ;  and  her  familiar  presence,  seen  from  day  to  day, 
had  made  the  dark  Cave  seem  like  home. 

And  now  she  lay  at  his  feet  panting,  dying,  her  large  eyes  upturned 
beseechingly  to  his.  He  uttered  a  wild  groan,  and  knelt  beside 
ber. 

"  Jannedik  !  Jannedik  !  " 

The  poor  beast  knew  her  name  and  licked  the  hand  of  her  master; 
tiicn,  with  one  last  quiver  of  the  bleeding  frame,  she  dropped  her 
gentle  head,  and  died. 

came,  and  found  Rohan  Gwenfem  still  kneeling  by  the 
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side  of  his  dead  friend,  his  face  white  as  death  and  lit  with  frenzy, 
his  frame  trembling  from  head  to  fool.  All  his  own  physical  troubles 
were  forgotten  for  the  time,  in  this  new  surprise  and  pain  ;  he  gazed 
on  the  dead  goat  95  on  a  murdered  man,  innocent  yet  martyred ; 
and  again  and  again  he  called  his  heart's  curse  on  the  hand  that 
struck  her  low.  A  sick  horror  possessed  him  :  he  could  not  rise  nor 
stir,  but  the  wild  thoughts  coursed  across  his  brain  like  clouds  across 
the  sky. 

The  moon  rose  in  the  high  heavens,  but  the  wind  had  not  abated, 
and  the  sea  was  still  thundering  on  the  shore.  It  was  one  of  those 
wild  autumn  nights  when  there  is  a  great  shining  in  the  upper  air, 
with  a  strange  trouble  and  conflict  of  the  forces  below ;  when  the 
moon  and  stars  fulfil  their  ministrations  to  an  earth  that  trembles  in 
darkness  and  a  sea  that  moans  in  pain ;  a  night  of  elemental  con- 
tradictions :  vast  calm  in  the  heavens,  but  mighty  tumult  under  the 
heavens ;  the  clouds  drifting  luminously  yet  softly  overhead,  but  the 
North-West  Wind  going  forth  tumultuously  below,  with  his  foot  on 
the  neck  of  the  Deep. 

The  cold  moonlight  from  heaven  crept  into  the  Cave  and  touched 
the  dead  goat,  and  trembled  on  Rohan's  face  and  hands  as  if  in 
benediction ;  but  no  benediction  came ;  and  the  man's  heart  was 
fierce  as  a  beast's  within  him,  and  the  man's  brain  was  mad.  As  a 
wild  beast  broods  in  its  cave,  gazing  out  through  the  lunar  sheen 
with  glazed  and  mindless  eyes,  Rohan  crouched  in  his  place  in  a 
sort  of  savage  trance.  One  hour — two — passed  thus.  He  seemed 
scarcely  to  see  or  hear. 

Meanwhile  the  foaming,  surging  tide  had  drifted  out  through  the 
Gate,  and  the  tomb-like  rocks  and  stone^i  were  again  visible  on  the 
weedy,  shingly  shore.  The  sea  roared  farther  off,  beyond  the  Gate, 
but  its  roar  was  still  deafening.  The  wind,  moreover,  was  yet  rising, 
and  there  was  a  halo  like  Saturn's  ring  round  the  vitreous  Moon. 

All  at  once  Rohan  leapt  to  his  feet  and  Hstened ;  for  above  the 
roar  of  the  sea  and  the  shriek  of  the  wind  he  heard  a  startling  sound. 
In  a  moment  he  sprang  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cave — and  not  too 
soon ;  for  the  Cathedral  was  full  of  men,  and  wild  faces  were  moving 
up  from  beneath  towards  his  hiding  place.  Ladders  had  at  last 
been  procured  and,  lashed  together,  placed  against  the  dripping 
Altar.  Up  these  ladders  men  were  clambering.  But  when  Rohan 
appeared  like  a  ghost  above  them  in  the  moonlight,  they  shrank 
back  with  a  loud  cry. 

Only  for  an  instant ;  then  they  began  to  swarm  up  again. 

(To  he  continued,) 
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in  the  fact  that  it  takes  the  form  of  a  Christian  tradition.     Here  is 

another  of  a  similar  character  ; — 

The  lupine/  a  plant  which  grows  most  loxuriously  in  these  islands,  was  in 
former  ages  a*sweet  and  pleasant  flower,  but  during  the  journey  of  the  Mother  of 
Jesus  across  |the  desert  the  passage  lay  through  a  field  of  lupines,  and  the  dry 
pods  rattled  on  every  side  as  if  to  betray  her  ;  whereupon  the  Virgin,  trembling 
for  the  safety  of  her  charge,  cursed  the  plant  and  said  that  henceforth  it  should 
be  bitter  as  gall,  and  no  longer  serve  man  as  food. 

The  white  dove,  favoured  by  tradition  in  most  countries,  is  locally 
sacred  upon  the  Azores,  for: — 

It  happened  that  during  the  fifteenth  century  San  Miguel  was  visited  by  the 
plague,  and  when  it  was  at  its  height  the  frightened  people  gathered  together  in 
the  Church  of  the  Matriz,  to  celebrate  Preces  or  mass,  and  to  pray  that  God  would 
stay  the  ravages  of  the  visitation.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  a  white  dove 
fluttered  in  at  an  open  window,  and  after  flying  round  the  church  J  three  times  it 
alighted  on  the  high  altar. 

"  A  miracle,  a  miracle!"  shouted  the  people. 

"  It  is  a  sign  from  heaven  that  our  prayers  have  been  heard,"  answered  the 
priests.  From  that  hour  the  plague  was  stayed.  And  ever  since  have  been 
celebrated  the  festivals  of  the  Pombinha  or  white  dove,  which  begin  after  Easter 
and  last  for  seven  weeks. 

The  people  of  the  Azores,  transported  from  Europe  to  these  specks 
of  land  in  mid-ocean  before  the  dawn  of  modern  history,  have  scarcely 
yet  begun  to  emerge  from  the  middle  ages,  and  stories  like  these 
link  the  mediaeval  races  of  Europe  with  the  aboriginal  African 
Bushmen.  

In  remembrance,  probably,  of  my  having  quoted  in  these  pages, 
two  months  ago,  his  lines  on  Blake  and  Walt  Whitman,  Mr.  R.  H. 
Home  favours  me  with  the  following  original  verses,  addressed  to 
another  famous  American  writer : — 

TO    BRET    HARTE 

From  R.  H.  Horns. 

"  One  touch  of  Nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin,** 

O  Man  of  many  a  touch,  cleep  as  the  breast 
Of  Nature — each  so  true  that  each  seems  best — 

Between  us  swings  the  grand  Atlantic  sea  ! 
We  are  all  waves  alike  in  our  unrest. 

But  that  vast  depth,  and  distance  ever  fraught 
With  glories,  shadows,  wrecks  of  wealth  and  thought. 

Is  but  a  spirit's  touch  from  thee  to  me — 
Thy  words  electric  fresh  from  Nature  brought. 

Run  slow  awhile,  my  sunny  sands — and  thine— 
Once  more  I'll  cross  the  dragon-crested  brine ; 

And,  having  ate  the  fruit,  behold  a  Tree 
Rooted  in  Mother  Earth's  old  love  divine. 
June  1st,  1876, 
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Briluant  prose  writing  seems  to  be  going  out  of  feshion.  Readers 
&)  not  appear  to  look  for  it  or  care  for  it,  and  writers,  even  of  the 
higher  class,  have  ceased  as  a  rule  to  aim  at  any  high  standard  of 
st]^c  It  is  not  long  since  a  great  occurrence,  happy,  or  sad,  or  ter- 
nbk,  would  be  celebrated  by  a  magnificent  leading  article  in  the 
Thnay  sentences  and  passages  whereof  would  linger  on  the  memory 
fcr  days  like  stanzas  from  the  great  poets.  The  death  of  the  first 
N^K>leon  and  the  death  of  Lord  Macaulay  are  examples,  that  sug- 
gest themselves  on  the  moment,  which  elicited  articles  in  the  leading 
jomnal  full  oi  such  a  rich,  fresh  eloquence  that  the  feeling  with 
vidch  one  read  them  is  a  memorable  sensation  that  has  not  yet 
&d  out  During  the  Crimean  war  the  special  correspondence  in  the 
papers  was  marked  from  time  to  time  in  the  same  way.  Whatever 
hsppens  now — even  if  it  is  a  great  war  in  Europe  which  all  the  world 
stc^  to  watch  with  breathless  interest — no  one  thinks  of  describing 
the  battles  as  Dr.  Russell  described  the  events  at  Balaclava  and 
Inkerman,  though  the  author  of  those  passages  continues  himself  to 
be  one  of  the  chroniclers  of  the  story.  And  people,  so  fer  as  I  can 
judge,  do  not  recognise  the  difference.  If  in  bookwork  or  periodi- 
cil  literature  or  journalism  a  passage  with  the  old  ring  of  soul-stirring 
eloquence  appears  it  gets  passed  by  unnoticed.  No  doubt  in  times 
past  the  taste  for  prose  pitched  in  a  high  key  led  often  to  inflation 
and  fiistian,  and,  even  in  great  writers  sometimes,  to  a  tiresome  poising 
of  sentences  and  occasionally  to  a  straining  after  effect  which  would 
kad  to  the  introduction  of  what  may  be  called  the  "  stagey " 
dement  But  I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  not  now  falling  into  the 
habit  of  confounding  genuine  eloquence  and  power  in  the  use  of 
Unguage  with  meretricious  effects,  and  I  find  authors  of  great  ability 
2nd  en\'iable  reputation  writing  as  though  it  were  not  of  the  smallest 
importance  whether  they  made  good  sentences  or  bad. 


K  CURIOSITY  among  the  monthly  magazines  of  the  time  is  one 
called  Terra  Firma,  which  appears  to  be  written,  edited,  printed, 
and  published  by  one  man,  and  to  be  always  on  one  subject  It  is 
the  organ  of  John  Hampden,  who  is  also  the  "  New  Geographical 
Society."  This  gentleman,  who  is  not  altogether  unknown  to  fame, 
3  possessed  by  the  idea  that  the  world  is  flat  Since  he  has 
agitated  this  subject  for  a  great  many  years  without  making  many 
(iisciples  he  has  grown  angry  at  his  work,  and  in  the  June  number 
of  his  periodical  he  declares  with  much  emphasis  that  "  there  is  not 
a  schoolmaster  in  the  kingdom,  not  a  member  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  not  a  scientific  professor  in  Europe,   not  a  naval  or 
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tn'tWuiry  olftfAr  in  }if:r  Majesty's  ser/ice  that  knows  the  shape  of  the 
worl/j  o/i  which  he  lives,  or  is  even  competent  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tio/i."     An^I  then  he  goes  a  step  further  and  insists  that  "there  is 
not  it  niifii'iter  of  the  gospel,  in  the  Church  or  out  of  it,  that  has  the 
jiior;i)  t  oiir;ige  to  defend  the  inspired  word  of  God  against  the  infidel 
niipriMJtionH  with  difliculty  imposed  upon  our  grandmothers  three 
hutnlti'A  yt'.'.irn  ago."     Mr.  Hampden,  it  seems,  has  appealed  in  vain 
to  nil  llirjK!  authorities  to  abandon  the  pernicious  heresy  of  Galileo, 
iumI  hr  finds  his  l:ist  resource  to  be  "to  awaken  popular  feeling  on 
I  hi*  f.tilijf<t,  and  to  urge  parents,  especially  of  the  middle  and  hum- 
bler classi'S,  to  resist  all  attempts  at  compulsory  education  till  the 
S<  h(M)l  Hoartls  and  other  educational  professors  can,  in  the  most  open 
and  public  manner,  clear  themselves  of  the  charges  herein  brought 
Mj:iMinfil    thoin,**      Notwithstanding  the   little    progress    which    Mr. 
Ihiutpdrn  has  made  against  the  scientific  delusion  of  the  age  he  is 
vnv   Nan^nino.     \W  tells  us  in  the  second  number  of  his  magazine 
that  he  is   "resolved  to  crush  and  exterminate  all  such  baseless  and 
piepi^stiMons  I'allaeios/'  and  infomis  us  that  "the  directors  of  the 
South  Konsinj;ton  Museum  dare  not  submit  to  any  adverse  scrutiny 
\y\  \\\M\\  oi  their  apparatus,  and  only  trus:  by  die  exclusion  of  honest 
thmbtvMN  to  upholvi  ihoir  baseless  notions  for  a  few  mc-zths  joager."' 
As  U\\  a>i  I  can  iudco  iVom  this  s:ontleman's  wriiinjs  he  is  ccnsisien:  in 
h»N  ih%SM\»  which  ;;:vcars  to  bo  ihat  ihe  surface  ofihe  einh  is  m  im- 
nu^\.ib\^  p*,;no.  Ixw, :*/.;;  no  A/.aloi;;)*  w::h  ;he  pliiic'^s   or  FUrs.  iud 
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In  Pastures  Green. 

BY  CHARLES  GIBBON,  AUTHOR  OF  "ROBIN  GRAY."  "IN  HONOUR 
BOUND."  "WHAT  WILL  THE  WORLD  SAY?"  &Ci 

I. 

I  HE  thick  hedge  which  enclosed  the  quaint  old  parsonage 
in  a  square  was  brilliant  with  red  berries.  The  hedge 
had  been  cunningly  trained  to  form  with  honeysuckle 
an  arch  over  the  wicker-work  gate  which  stood  oppo- 
site the  church.  Milly  Arnold  was  standing  under  the  arch  in  a 
fr;irae  of  red  berries,  and  a  very  pretty  picture  she  made :  fair  hair, 
blue  eyes,  soft  rosy  cheeks,  and  lips  trembling  with  smiles  of  perfect 
happiness  in  mere  life  and  the  sunshine  around  her.  She  was 
waiting  for  the  troop  of  young  sisters  and  brothers  who  were  to 
march  under  her  control  into  the  Vicar's  pew. 

As  the  people  passed  into  the  church  they  saluted  Milly  with 
kindly  looks,  and  she  answered  with  smiles  and  bows.  The  bell 
was  ringing  all  the  time,  and  its  loud  tongue  seemed  to  render  the 
Rirrounding  quietude  of  the  day  all  the  more  impressive.  It  was  a 
day  of  sunshine,  and  the  green  meadows  and  the  streams  glistened 
with  joy. 

The  children — eight  of  them — came  out,  and  were  more  disposed 

to  shout  for  sheer  delight  in  their  escape  from  the  nurse  who  had 

been  "tidying"  them,  than  to  behave  with  the  decorum  expected 

from  the  Vicar's  family.     At  sight  of  Milly  the  five  girls  became 

demure  and  the  three  boys  made  faces  at  each  other,  which  they 

^cied  was  so  cleverly  done  that  nobody  saw  them.     They  were 

Doi  at  all  afraid  of  their  eldest  sister,  who  had  for  seven  years  filled 

^t  place  of  their  lost  mother ;  but  they  knew  how  much  it  pained 
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her  when  they  behaved  badly,  and  whilst  their  young  robust  spirits 
craved  for  active  expression  in  shouting,  racing,  and  games  of  any 
sort,  they  made  an  effort  to  control  their  humours  in  her  presence. 

"Now,  do  try  to  walk  quietly,  and  like  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Remember  all  the  other  children  expect  you  to  show  them  an 
example,"  said  Milly,  with  a  pretended  assumption  of  the  authority 
of  a  schoolmistress. 

But  she  was  smiling  herself;  the  boys  grinned ;  the  girls  looked 
serious,  as  if  they  really  intended  to  behave  like  grown  up  ladies. 
The  youngest  lady,  Miss  Totty,  aged  four,  marched  up  to  Milly  and 
said — 

**  Where's  Misser  Tyler? — ^he  makes  us  quiet  with  sugarsticks." 

"  Oh,  naughty  Totty  !  I  thought  you  behaved  well  because  you 
liked  Mr.  Tyler,  and  now  I  find  it  is  because  he  gives  you  sweets." 

"  Me  like  Tyler,  and  me  like  sugarsticks — don't  you  ?" 

The  question  might  have  been  an  awkward  one  to  answer,  but 
Totty  did  not  wait :  she  caught  sight  of  a  tall  handsome  young 
fellow  coming  down  the  road,  and  she  ran  to  meet  him.  She  sprang 
into  his  arms  without  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  his  mother 
and  father  who  accompanied  him . 

Eben  Tyler  had  nothing  awkward  about  him :  his  movements 
were  prompt,  resolute,  and  manly ;  his  voice  was  clear  and  decisive ; 
his  step  was  firm,  as  with  the  sense  of  independence  which  charac- 
terised the  man.  But  his  black  frock-coat,  chiefly  worn  on  Sundays, 
fitted  him  badly;  his  hands  were  large  and  sunbrowned;  and  his 
handsome  honest  face  had  not  a  shade  of  that  sickly  town-pallor 
which  country  ladies  are  too  apt  to  regard  as  an  element  of  interest 

Eben  the  elder  and  Dame  Tyler  passed  into  the  church. 

Eben  the  younger  lifted  Totty  in  his  strong  arms,  heaved  her  up 
in  the  sunshine,  caught  her  again  with  a  pleasant  laugh,  and  kissed 
her.  But  his  eyes  glanced  towards  the  .wicker-gate,  and  a  shadow 
(perhaps  of  the  tree  overhead)  fell  on  his  face. 

Only  it  happened  that  when  the  shadow  fell  Milly  was  crossing 
the  toad  to  the  church  with  a  young  man  who  was  made  up  as  well 
as  Poole  could  make  up  a  smart  figure.  The  children  followed 
Milly  in  a  straggling  line ;  but  when  Eben  came  up  to  them  they 
clustered  round  him  and  had  a  chorus  of  questions  to  ask,  which 
he  silenced  with  pleasant  promises  of  a  day's  coursing  for  the  boys 
and  a  pic-nic  in  Dunthorpe  Woods  for  the  girls. 

The  bell  stopped ;  the  rustle  of  skirts  and  the  preliminary  coughs 
had  ceased ;  the  congregation  had  settled  down  to  worship,  and  the 
service  proceeded.     Rays  of  sunlight  streamed  in  through  the  dingy 
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TOdoirs  of  the  old  church,  and  one  mote  beam  broke  on  Eben's 
face,  showing  that  the  shadow  was  still  there,  subdued  by  a  tinge  of 
mebmcholy. 

His  mother,  a  woman  of  fifty,  but  fresh  and  handsome  still  and 
fan  of  the  energetic  spirit  of  youth,  glanced  uneasily  at  her  son  and 
then  at  the  Vicar's  pew,  where  Milly  sat  at  the  head  of  tiie  children, 
Ebcn's  father — a  ruddy-fiaced,  white-haired,  fat  man  of  sixty  odd — 
settled  himself  comfortably  in  die  comer  to  indulge  in  his  usual 
attentive  snooze  as  soon  as  the  sermon  began. 

Eben  himself  sat  with  eyes  fixed  steadily  upon  the  altar,  never 
glancing  to  right  or  to  left,  and  never  moving  except  when  the 
service  rendered  movement  necessary. 

Bat  behind  Milly  sat  the  young  gentleman  who  had  escorted  her 
across  the  road,  and  he,  very  quietly  and  decorously,  passed  his 
Piayer-book  or  Bible  to  her,  which  she  accepted  in  silence.  Beside 
hiffl  sat  his  father,  a  tall,  grave-looking  gentleman,  who  was  much 
gazed  at  by  the  congregation,  for  he  was  Sir  Henry  Lewis,  the 
eminent  banister  and  Q.C,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  many 
popular  trials.  He  had  recently  taken  Elizabeth  House,  which 
stood  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village  and  had  been  originally  the 
residence  of  the  Lords  of  the  Manor  for  generations.  He  was 
a  handsome,  intellectual-looking  man,  and  the  son — in  spite  of  Poole 
—looked  insignificant  beside  him. 

The  son,  Montague  Lewis  (the  Christian  name  had  been  chosen 
by  his  mother,  as  it  belonged  to  her  family),  was  also  at  the  bar ; 
bat  he  had  never  practised,  and  gave  no  indication  of  a  desire  to 
practise.  Sir  Henry  had  given  him  one  case  to  conduct,  but  he 
oever  gave  him  a  second ;  he  was  too  careful  of  his  own  reputation 
to  endanger  it  by  any  misuse  of  patronage. 

Montague  was  indifferent ;  he  did  not  want  to  work  so  long  as  he 
lud  enough  nooney  to  enjoy  himself,  and  his  mother  took  care  that 
he  should  not  want  He  was  idle  and  good-natured ;  he  was  extra- 
ngaat,  but  he  always  kept  within  certain  bounds  \  he  lived  in  his 
Temple  chambers,  and  had  a  vague  idea  that  some  day  he  would 
tike  to  work  in  earnest — rK}t  in  the  plodding  way  of  his  father,  but 
in  a  grand  way.  He  would  go  into  Parliament,  and  obtain  some 
ippointment  which  would  develop  his  genius  and  conduct  him 
straight  to  the  Woolsack. 

Meanwhile  he  was  at  Elizabeth  House  rusticating,  as  he  said, 
iftcr  the  weariness  of  town  life,  and  he  had  become  a  great  friend 
of  the  Vicar,  whereby  he  also  became  a  friend  of  the  Vicar's 
daughter. 

K  2 
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Service  over,  Milly,  after  shaking  hands  with  the  Tylers  and 
hoping  they  were  well,  passed  on  to  the  house,  accompanied  by 
Montague  Lewis. 

Eben  the  younger  had  pressed  her  soft  hand,  looked  into  her 
clear  eyes  earnestly,  and  had  seen  there  nothing  but  frankness, 
truth,  and  good-nature.  But  his  head  was  bowed  a  little  as  he 
walked  along  towards  the  inn  where  they  had  left  the  waggonette. 

A  kindly  voice  whispered  in  his  ear — 

"Do  not  you  be  downcast,  lad \  she  is  comely,  but  she  is  not  for 
you.  She  was  bom  for  a  town  life  and  fine  folk  and  fine  fare-  I 
have  seen  her  like  when  I  was  in  service  in  London.  Though  she 
did  take  you  she*d  be  sick  herself  and  make  you  sick  too  before  a 
year  was  gone.  You  do  not  want  to  make  her  unhappy,^  now,  do 
you  ?" 

"  No,  mother ;  but  she  is  a  good  girl." 

"  Who  said  she  was  anything  else  ?" 

"  No  one ;  and  being  what  she  is,  if" 

"  Nay,  Eben — nay,  no  ifs,  or  you  will  ruin  yourself.  The  young 
gentleman,  Lewis,  is  her  mate,  and  he  means  to  have  her." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?" 

There  was  something  quick  and  bitter  in  the  tone  which  betrayed 
him  in  spite  of  himself;  it  was  an  unusual  exhibition  on  his  part, 
and  the  soft  handsome  face  of  the  mother  looked  up  to  him  sadly. 

"  It  is  worse  with  you  than  I  thought,  Eben,  or  you  would  have 
had  eyes  and  seen — ^you  would  have  had  sense  and  known  that 
Milly  Arnold  would  be  happier  at  the  head  of  a  big  house  like  the 
Elizabeth  than  as  the  hard-working  wife  of  a  farmer.  She  is  a  good 
lass,  and  maybe  will  not  count  these  things  now ;  but  she  would  be 
sorry  after,  and  make  you  sorry  too." 

Eben  walked  on,  saying  nothing  till  they  reached  the  inn.     Then — 

"  You'll  drive,  dad ;  I  want  to  see  somebody  before  I  go  home, 
so  I'll  walk." 

Eben  the  elder  nodded  and  grinned,  winking  with  both  eyes. 

"  All  right,  lad,  I  know ;  and  if  it  was  not  Sunday  I'd  sing  ye  the 
old  song,  *  Fair  the  Maid  and  sad  my  Heart '  "  (he  half  chanted  the 
words,  as  if  the  impulse  to  sing  were  too  much  for  him ;  indeed, 
on  market  days  he  was  the  musical  wonder  of  the  hours  after  dinner 
at  the  inn) ;  "  but  keep  a  stout  heart :  there  are  more  lasses  Want 
you  than  you  can  do  with." 

He  was  a  jovial  old  fellow,  and  proud  in  the  remembrance  of  his 
successes  in  the  bright  days  of  wooing,  as  he  had  reason  to  be/for  the 
many  admirable  qualities  of  his  wife  were  so  many  proofs  of  his 
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visdom  and  triumph.  She  had  been  the  ballast  which  had  carried 
liim  safdy  through  many  storms  in  life,  and  the  old  man  was  proud 
of  her — ^proud  also  of  himself  in  having  won  her.  He  thought  if 
Ebcn  had  only  the  pluck  of  his  dad  he  might  win  any  lady  in  the 
Imd. 

Eben  saw  die  waggonette  drive  off,  and  then  slowly  walked  out  of 
die  stable-yard  and  turned  towards  the  vicarage. 

He  intended  to  see  Milly,  and  yet  he  hesitated.  That  was 
onasaal  with  him,  for  he  was  prompt  of  decision,  and  once  decided 
he  walked  straight  on  to  the  end.  But  his  mother's  words  made 
him  pause,  on  Mill/s  account :  if  she  would  be  happier  at  the  big 
house  than  with  him,  why  should  he  disturb  her  by  seeking  an 
explanation  which  must  be  painful  to  both,  and  useless  ? 

IL 

Idly  was  a  girl  of  a  very  practical  turn  of  mind,  and  the  turn 
was  due  partly  to  nature  and  pardy  to  the  conditions  under  which 
she  had  lived  since  the  death  of  her  mother.  Whilst  she  was  still  a 
child  she  had  been  obliged  to  calculate  how  far  she  could  make 
toec  shillings  do  the  work  of  five.  She  was  in  no  respect  mer- 
cenary :  never  a  selfish  thought  entered  into  her  calculations.  But 
her  father's  income  was  small,  and  his  family  large ;  Milly  had  much 
10  do  and  litde  to  do  it  with ;  and  so  having  a  practical  nature  she 
had  the  habit  of  speculating  upon  the  consequences  of  first  steps. 
For  instance,  Totty  required  a  new  frock ;  but  that  would  involve  a 
new  hat,  cape,  and  stockings;  therefore  the  question  became,  in 
her  mind.  Could  not  the  frock  be  turned,  the  hat  renovated  and 
tranmed  with  a  bit  of  new  ribbon?  So  with  Tommy's  knicker- 
bockers, and  so  with  her  own  apparel,  although — perhaps  owing  to 
her  beauty — she  always  appeared  to  be  the  best  dressed  girl  in  the 
diurch.  But  she  was  plain  and  direct  in  her  thoughts ;  sentiment 
never  Wirtded  her  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done  for  those 
around  her. 

She  was  on  her  way  this  Sunday  afternoon  to  visit  an  invalid, 
Widow  Hurst,  who  required  nourishment  and  kindly  gossip  to  keep 
her  alive.     Miliy  had  to  cross  the  stile  a  little  way  below  the  church. 

Eben  Tyler  was  sitting  on  the  stile  swinging  his  legs,  and  his 
head  was  so  doubled  upon  his  chest  that  he  did  not  observe  her 
approach,  and  she  could  not  recognise  him  until  she  was  quite  near. 
Then  she  exclaimed — 

"Why,  Mr.  Tyler,  not  gone  home?  And  you  did  not  come  to 
dine  with  us  V 
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He  sprang  up  as  if  a  cannon  had  exploded  under  him,  and  for  3 
moment  stood  with  the  decidedly  sheepish  expression  of  a  school- 
boy caught  playing  truant  But  he  shook  off  his  awkwardness,  and 
with  a  hearty  laugh  at  himself  answered — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  did  not  see  you,  although  I  was  thinking 
about  you.  I  waiited  to  see  you,  but  I  was  too  late  for  diiuaer,  and 
have  been  waiting  here  till  1  could  call  without  bothering  you." 

"  What  a  pity  you  did  not  come  at  once.  You  know  how  pleased 
papa  is  to  see  you,  a«d  how  glad  the  children  are  when  you  come. 
There  now,  and  you  have  had  no  dinner  ?  How  vexed  you  have 
made  me  T 

He  became  rather  confused  at  this. 

"  I  am  very  sorry — but  it  does  not  matter — I  could  not  have 
eaten  dinner  just  now.     Are  you  going  far?" 

''^Only  down  to  the  cottages.     I  hope  you  are  quite  well?" 

The  question  had  been  suggested  by  his  manner,  for  without 
suspecting  herself  to  be  the  cause,  she  saw  that  Eben  wa»  not 
speaking  01  acting  like  himself. 

"  Let  me  help  you  "  was  his  evasive  reply. 

He  assisted  her  over  the  stile,  and  released  her  hand  the  moment 
she  descended  on  the  other  side. 

They  walked  down  through  the  meadows  side  by  side,  near,  and 
yet  sa  far  apart.  They  exchanged  awkward  commonplaces  about 
the  weather,  the  hedges,  the  cattle  gazing  stolidly  at  them ;  the 
sermon,  the  people  in  church — but  he  flew  off  from  that  subject — 
their  eyes  met,  and  she  saw  that  he  was  disturbed,  and  he  saw  that 
she  was  calm,  only  wondering  at  his  excitement. 

They  reached  the  little  foot-bridge,  with  its  single  hand-rail,  which 
crossed  the  shallow  stream,,  or  river  as  it  was  called  locally.  In  wet 
seasons  it  gathered  into  a  sufficiently  powerful  current  to  justify  the 
name,  and  transformed  the  neighbouring  meadows  into  broad  lakes. 

He  halted  before  she  had  stqiped  i^on  the  narrow  bridge. 

"  Shall  we  cross  abreast  ?"  he  asked. 

**  Impossible  ! — one  of  us  would  tumble  into  the  water ;  and 
although  it  is  not  deep,  the  wetting  would  be  uncomfortable.  We 
must  go  in  single  51e,"  she  answered,  laughing  at  his  odd  qiLiestion, 
and  yet  a  little  puzzled  by  his  way  of  putting  it 

She  was  about  to  pass  on,  but  he  stretched  hr&  arm  before  her^ 
looking  earnestly  into  her  face  at  the  same  time. 

"  I  have  a  fancy.  Suppose  this  were  the  bridge  of  ISfe,  narrow- 
like  this,  and  with  maybe  more  danger  of  getting  a  duckings 
and  suppose  I  said  '  Milly,  you  have  known  me  many  years,  wiE 
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yoa  try  the  bridge  abreast  with  me,  will  you  trust  me  to  keep  you 
up,  however  nairow  the  way  ?'    What  would  you  say  ?" 

Sie  imderstood.  She  had  often  thought  of  somebody  asking  her 
to  be  his  wife :  she  had  thought  of  Eben  doing  it ;  but  this  came  in 
soch  an  unexpected  way  that  she  blushed  and  trembled.  In  all  her 
dreams  of  a  proposal  she  had  never  speculated  upon  what  her 
answer  was  to  be ;  and  now  she  was  put  to  it,  so  many  con- 
sideratioQS  for  others  presented  themselves — so  many  doubts,  hopes, 
and  fears  contended  with  each  other  in  her  mind — that  she  was  not 
quite  sure  whether  she  wished  to  say  yes  or  no. 

He  waited  patiendy,  resting  his  arm  on  the  hand-rail  of  the  bridge 
and  walching  her  downcast  face.  He  was  thinking  of  Montague 
Lewis ;  she  was  thinking  of  her  father,  of  the  crowd  of  children  at 
hcxne,  and  of  her  brother  at  Cambridge.  At  length,  loqking  him 
straight  m  the  £sLce,  with  an  honest  and  resolute  expression,  under 
which  lay  much  tenderness,  she  said  frankly — 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,  Eben,  and  I  thank  you.  If  there  were 
only  myself  to  be  considered  in  this  matter  my  answer  would  be  an 
€asy  one ;  but  I  cannot  say  yes  or  no  until  I  can  realise  how  my 
&ther  and  the  children  may  be  affected  by  my  absence.  I  like  you, 
Eben,  more  than  anybody  I  know,  outside  our  own  house,  and  I 
bdicvc  my  liking  is  strong  enough  to  make  me  an  honest  wife  to 
you  if  it  might  be ;  but  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  make  me  forget 
my  father  and  his  children.  I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  feel — don't, 
please — don't  think  me  unkind," 

It  was  a  pathetic  appeal,  for  whilst  she  had  been  speaking  there 
hid  been  presented  to  her  mind  such  a  pretty  picture  of  the  wedding 
in  the  old  church — of  the  bridesmaids  in  favours  gay,  of  the  group 
Of  eager  well-wishers,  of  her  father  repeating  the  solemn  service  in 
lanes  of  emotion  that  were  made  up  of  joy  and  regret ;  and  she  saw 
tiiis  brawny,  handsome  fellow,  standing  by  her  side,  devotion  in  his 
eyes  and  sincerity  in  his  earnest  responses, — that  she  felt  it  very  hard 
to  say  no.  She  was  not  sure  that  she  loved  him  with  all  the  strength 
of  her  nature,  indeed  she  had  a  faint  suspicion  that  if  she  had  done 
so  she  never  could  have  said  no  ;  but  she  felt  that  he  was  a  brave, 
honest  man,  who  would  have  made  her  life  happy,  and  she  liked 
him,  and  wished  that  she  might  have  said  yes. 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  strange  expression  for  a  minute,  and 
then  wistfully — 

*•  You  are  very  kind,  Milly ;  you  are  thinking  of  others  ;  place 
Be  amongst  them,  and  remember,  it  is  the  fate  of  your  life  and  of 
mine  that  you  are  deciding,  and  then  say  yes  or  no." 
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It  was  difficult,  and  he  was  unintentionally  cruel ;  but  his  whole 
life  seemed  to  depend  upon  her  answer ;  he  was  full  of  passionate 
love,  and  could  not  understand  why  anything  should  keep  them 
apart.  He  was  not  poor;  he  was  offering  her  comforts  equal  to 
any  she  possessed  at  present,  and  he  was  ready  to  do  anything  that 
might  please  her.  He  would  not  separate  her  from  her  family,  or 
from  the  'pensioners  who  looked  to  her — a  great  deal  too  much — for 
support.  He  was  proposing  to  give  her  increased  power  and  means 
of  satisfying  "  the  others  "  of  whom  she  was  thinking. 

She  understood  all  that,  for  she  had  a  keen  perception  of  the 
practical  advantages  of  this  arrangement  or  that.  But  she  had  a 
sense  of  justice,  too,  and  she  could  not  reconcile  the  duties  of  a 
wife  with  those  which  she  owed  to  her  family.  But  it  was  a  hard 
struggle  for  the  girl.    . 

"  I  am  sorry,  Eben ;  but  I  must  say  no.^ 

He  dropped  her  hand. 

"  We  are  to  cross  the  bridge  in  single  file,"  he  said ;  and  there 
was  a  bitterness  in  his  tone  which  he  could  not  hide. 

He  was  still  thinking  of  young  Lewis ;  her  heart  was  aching,  for 
she  knew  that  he  was  pained,  and  she  would  have  been  glad  to 
spare  him. 

She  crossed  the  bridge,  and  he  followed ;  at  the  other  side  he 
held  out  his  hand,  saying  "  Good-bye." 

"  Good-bye !" 

And  she  walked  on,  and  he  stood  still  watching  her  as  she  passed 
on  through  the  green  meadows,  the  clear  glistening  water  of  the 
river  dancing  merrily  along  and  seeming  to  mock  his  despair. 

She  would  have  liked  to  look  back,  but  pride  and  sorrow  pre- 
vented her.  The  parting  had  been  so  very  imsatisfactory  on  both 
sides,  yet  she  had  tried  to  explain,,  and  he  knew  all  the  conditions 
of  her  position.  He  would  come  again  on  market  day,  and  then 
she  would  have  a  long  talk  with  him,  and  compel  him  to  under- 
stand that  she  would  have  gladly  said  yes,  although  circumstances 
had  forced  her  to  say  na  He  would  wait  a  little,  and  they  would  be 
very  happy  by-and-by.  What  a  sad  compound  is  that  "B}^ 
and-by." 

He  stood  by  the  river  in  the  midst  of  green  meadows,  the  hedge- 
rows stretching  out  in  all  directions,  sparkling  and  glowing  with 
wild  flowers;  the  grey  old  church  with  its  square  dock  tower 
looking  down  upon  him.  Peace  was  in  the  atmosphere;  the 
dreamy  gaze  of  the  cattle  as  they  chewed  the  grass  filled  one  with 
a  sense  of  perfect  repose,  and  the  murmur  of  the  water  formed  a 
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moDOtoDOiis  cadence  in  harmony  with  the  scene  and  its  impres- 


In  the  midst  of  this  pastoral  quietude  stood  a  man  whose  whole 
oatiire  was  on  fire,  whose  heart  was  fierce  with  passion  and  hatred 
of  die  world.  She  had  turned  firom  him,  and  he.  thought  that  there 
was  nothing  for  him  but  to  die. 

III. 

£ben  the  elder  had  lost  his  temper;  a  wicked  pig  had  been 
working  much  damage  in  a  potato-pit,  and  he  had  found  it  a  trouble- 
some business  getting  the  animal  back  to  the  barn-yard.  The  sun 
lad  scorched  the  meadows,  the  earth  was  aglow  with  heat,  old 
Eben  perspired  and  panted  as  the  pig  dodged  him  to  and  firo,  and 
he  would  have  failed  altogether  if  Susan  Carter  had  not  come  to  his 
aid  A  maid  with  a  fresh,  kindly  face  and  bright  brown  eyes,  always 
fiill  of  S3rmpathy  ;  strong  and  healthful,  she  had  from  childhood  taken 
delight  in  the  hardest  work  of  the  farm;  she  could  groom  and 
hmess  a  horse  with  the  best  man  about  the  place,  and  she  could 
drive  or  ride  with  the  cleverest  expert. 

"I  don't  know  what  would  become  of  us,  Sue,  without  you," 
gisped  the  old  man ;  "  nothing  goes  right  now  unless  you.  happen 
10  be  by.     Where's  the  missus  ?'* 

They  were  at  the  kitchen  door,  and  Susan  handed  him  a  brown 
myg.  around  the  sides  of  which  were  quaint  figures,  the  top  being 
white  with  the  foam  of  good  home-brewed  ale. 

"  Dam  that  pig,"  said  old  Eben,  as  if  he  were  giving  a  toast 

He  drank ;  recovered  his  breath  and  his  humour ;  and  when  Susan 
gave  him  his  pipe  he  turned  a  pail  upside  down,  seated  himself,  and 
soQoked  contentedly.  Susan  was  flitting  out  and  in,  between  the 
dairy  and  the  house,  and  the  farmer  watched  her. 

Dame  Tyler  looked  out  at  the  kitchen  window,  and  he  nodded 
significantly  towards  Susan. 

"She's  got  the  right  stuff"  in  her,  missus — ^just  like  you.  Manag- 
ing is  bom  in  some  women,  and  mismanaging  is  bom  in  most. 
They  can't  help  it,  poor  creatures ;  but  when  you  do  come  across 
the  managing  one,  catch  her — that's  what  I  say." 

"  I  doubt  Eben  never  thinks  of  her,  although  he  knows^what  we 
would  like,"  said  the  dame. 

"  You  wait ;  he  is  working  hard,  and  hard  work  is  first-rate  physic 
for  love  and  the  stomach.  He  hasn't  been  to  church  for  six  months, 
and  that's  a  good  sign — I  mean,  of  course,  under  the  circumstances. 
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Mayhap  he*ll  take  a  thought  of  Susan  sooner  than  you  bargain  for. 
I'd  have  thought  on  her  long  ago." 

Old  Eben  laughed  as  if  quite  sure  that  Eben  the  younger  would 
follow  in  the  ways  of  his  father. 

The  gate  at  the  foot  of  the  road  swung  open,  and  Eben  Tyler 
rode  up  to  his  father.     The  latter  called  out  immediately — 

"  You  have  been  giving  the  mare  a  rare  gallop,  Eben  ;  give  her  a 
walk  and  a  rub  down  afore  you  begin  to  speak.  She's  worth  a  clear 
hundred  at  least,  and  we  can't  afford  to  lose  that  in  these  hard  times." 

Eben  nodded  and  obeyed.  Susan  stepped  up  to  him  when  he 
began  to  rub  the  mare  down. 

"  Leave  her  to  me,  Eben.  Dad  is  dying  to  know  all  about  the 
meeting,  and  you  need  not  keep  him  waiting." 

"  Dad  seems  quiet  enough  with  his  pipe,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
let  you  have  this  work  to  do,  Susan." 

"  But  I  like  it,"  and  she  began  on  the  instant  to  prove  her  words 
with  the  help  of  a  wisp  of  straw. 

"  There's  no  use  arguing  with  a  woman ;  so  go  on,  if  you  like." 

She  was  on  one  side  of  the  mare,  he  on  the  other ;  their  wisps 
occasionally  came  in  contact ;  but  there  was  no  coquetting  in  the 
action.  He  seemed  eager  to  finish  the  task;  she  seemed  to  be 
entirely  occupied  with  her  share  of  it,  and  only  a  very  close  observer 
would  have  seen  the  occasional  flash  of  her  eyes  on  his  face.  When 
she  did  lool^  at  him  her  expression  was  that  of  mild  wonder  and  pity 
rather  than  of  love,  ^he  knew  of  his  disappointment,  for  he  kept 
no  secrets  from  his  mother,  and  the  dame  kept  no  secrets  from  Susan. 
There  was  no  jealous  rancour  in  her  heart,  only  sorrow  on  his 
account,  and  a  yearning  to  make  his  burden  lighter  anyhow  and  by 
any  sacrifice  of  herself. 

She  knew  what  the  dame's  wishes  were  ;  but  Susan  had  long  ago 
given  up  all  hope  that  they  might  ever  be  fulfilled.  She  only  wished 
to  see  her  cousin 'happy  j  she  knew  how  she  would  have  striven  to 
make  him  so,  and  sometimes  she  felt  a  queer  little  shiver  as  she 
imagined  the  day  when  he  would  bring  a  stranger  to  the  farm  as  its 
mistress  and  everything  would  be  changed. 

Perhaps  she  would  have  to  go  away,  and  that  would  be  hard,  for 
she  had  never  known  any  other  home.  The  place  and  its  associa- 
tions made  all  her  world ;  Eben  the  elder  and  his  wife  had  been 
like  tender  parents  to  her  always ;  she  loved  them  and  the  place, 
and  the  mere  notion  of  going  away  was  like  the  notion  of  death,  so 
full  of  mysterious  terror  that  she  could  not  think  of  it  at  alL 

Eben  took  the  mare  into  the  stable  and  went  to  his  &ther. 
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"Wdl,  what  was  the  meetmg  like?  Have  the  fools  come  to 
reason?" 

"They  bad  a  large  gathering  at  the  inn,  and  some  fellow  who 
Tcpcsented  the  Union  led  them  by  the  nose.  They  are  determined 
to  hold  out  unless  we  come  to  their  terms." 

"Then  let  them  hold  out,  dam  them,"  cried  the  father,  with 
do^ed  emphasis ;  "  they  have  nothing  to  complain  of  about  us. 
They  gromble  about  their  pay.  Let  them  drop  their  perquisites  and 
Fm  willing  to  double  their  pay,  for  my  part  They  are  an  un- 
patdul  set  of  fools,  and  they'll  find  it  out  in  the  long  run." 

**  They  are  only  trying  to  do  the  best  they  can  for  themselves, 
dad" 

"  But  they  aint  doing  the  best  for  themselves.  Was  there  ever  a 
man,  woman,  or  child  of  them  that  ever  wanted  for  anything  on  the 
Sum?    Was  there  ever  one  of  them  hungry  and  didn't  get  food?" 

"  I  believe  not,  but  they  want  to  have  as  a  right  what  was  given 
as  a  &vour,  and  1  don't  think  they  are  altogether  wrong." 

"Are  you  going  to  join  them  ?" 

"Not  yet,"  answered  the  son,  with  a  smile  at  his  father's  obstinate 
refbsal  to  admit  one  gleam  of  reason  in  the  movement  of  the  agri- 
altoral  labourers  to  improve  their  position."  "  But  meanwhile  there 
b  tiie  wheat  to  cut  and  not  a  man  to  help  in  the  work." 

"  We'll  do  it  ourselves,"  said  the  old  farmer,  sturdily. 

**  We  will  have  to  do  it  The  new  reaping  machine  is  to  be  in  the 
^  tom'ght,  and  I  am  to  begin  work  in  the  morning." 

"  111  be  with  you." 

"  And  I  will  go  too,"  said  Susan ;  "  we  can  manage  it  amongst 
us." 

"  You  are  a  brave  wench,"  said  Eben  the  elder,  admiringly ;  and 
be  muttered  something  else  to  himself  which  was  not  complimentary 
to  hb  son. 

In  the  morning  the  two  Ebens  and  Susan  went  to  the  field ;  the 
foonger  Eben  was  leading  the  horses  which  Susan  had  helped  to 
brncss,  and  the  old  man  was  walking  with  the  girl. 

A  pale  clear  sky  overhead,  a  fresh  breeze  blowing  from  the  north 
iad  making  the  cheeks  tingle  and  the  heart  leap  with  a  sense  of 
anspeakable  gladness,  the  thrush  and  the  lark  making  the  clear  air 
nag  with  their  melody — the  melody  of  pure  joy  in  mere  existence. 
There  were  youth  and  strength  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  three 
workers  went  to  their  task  with  good  will.  Old  Eben  declared  that 
the  strike  of  the  labourers  had  been  a  real  blessing  to  the  farmers. 
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"  We  were  growing  too  fat  and  too  lazy,"  he  said,  as  he  placed  the 
sheav.es  which  Susan  had  bound,  "and  that's  what  was  the  matter 
with  us.  Darn  me,  but  I  am  growing  young  again,  and  begin  to 
wonder  why  IVe  been  so  long  out  of  the  harvest  field." 

And  he  really  did  enjoy  the  labour  which  had  been  forced  upon  him, 

Eben  and  Susan  worked  together :  but  he  was  now  in  advance, 
again  a  long  way  behind  as  he  made  the  circle  of  the  field,  and  they 
spoke  little,  save  to  make  an  occasional  comment  as  he  drove  by 
her  on  the  clean  job  the  new  machine  was  making  of  the  wheat 
But  at  noon  the  dame  brought  down  the  dinner,  and  as  they  all  sat 
imder  the  shade  of  a  massive  oak-tree  Eben  and  Susan  were  side 
by  side. 

In  the  evening  a  good  da/s  work  had  been  done.  The  old  man 
was  tired  and  proud ;  he  was  more  determined  than  ever  to  defy  the 
unionists  \  and  the  dame,  with  anxious  eyes,  watclied  her  son  and 
Susan  as  they  went  to  the  stable  with  the  horses. 

"  You  are  as  strong,  Susan,  as  you  are  good-hearted,"  said  Eben 
the  younger ;  "  what  a  wife  you  will  be  !" 

"  We  have  to  find  the  man  yet,"  said  Susan,  blushing ;  and  then 
she  hurried  into  the  house. 

IV, 

A  bright  May  morning,  and  the  sun  carried  the  perfume  of  lilac, 
wallflower,  and  sweetbriar  into  the  vicarage  through  the  wide  open 
windows.  In  the  parlour  the  sun  glared  upon  three  yards  of  the 
carpet,  and  left  the  comers  of  the  room  in  delightful  shade,  thanks 
to  the  small  windows  which  the  architect  had  provided  for  the  old 
house.  A  hum  of  bird  and  insect  life  in  the  sweet  drowsy  atmos- 
phere mingled  with  many  curious  noises  proceeding  from  the 
nursery,  which  was  also  the  school-room,  for  Milly  was  at  this 
moment  waiting  upon  her  father,  and  the  young  people  were  left  to 
themselves. 

"  You  are  dreadfully  nervous  this  morning,  child,"  said  Mr.  Arnold, 
when  she  had  arranged  his  bands ;  and  then,  as  she  stepped  on  to 
the  patch  of  carpet,  where  the  glare  of  sunlight  fell  upon  her,  he 
added :  "  and  you  look  weary." 

"Do  I,  papa?  The  children  have  been  a  little  tiresome  this 
morning,  and  insist  upon  going  to  see  the  wedding." 

"  Why  not  ?  Give  them  an  hour's  freedom,  and  they  will  return 
to  their  tasks  with  all  the  more  good-will." 

"  But  I  must  go  with  them,"  and  there  was  something  in  her  tone 
almost  like  suppressed  alarm. 
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"Well,  again,  why  not?"  said  the  Vicar,  with  a  pleasant  smile. 
"You  win  some  day  have  to  go  through  the  ceremony  yourself,  and 
most  girls  like  to  see  how  it  is  performed." 

He  was  an  easy,  good-natured  man,  who  had  been  spared  most 
household  cares  by  the  diligence,  first,  of  his  wife,  and  then  of  his 
daughter.  In  his  books  and  his  parish  work  he  found  infinite 
miety;  he  was  contented  and  unambitious.  He  appreciated 
sonow  where  there  was  a  definite  cause  for  it,  but  he  was  slow 
to  detect  the  varying  shades  of  humour  which  indicate  secret 
UDdety  or  pain.  This  morning,  however,  he  felt  that  there  was 
something  wrong  with  Milly,  and  he  was  convinced  of  it  when  she 
aid  in  a  curiously  low  voice — 

"Very  well,  we  will  go." 

"  But  do  not  go,  child,  if  there  is  anything  in  the  service  which 
suggests  unhappy  thoughts.  I  am  afraid  you  are  thinking  of  young 
Lewis" 

"  Oh,  no,  papa  !"  she  answered  quickly,  and  glad  that  she  escaped 
tibiDogh  his  mistake  the  necessity  of  paining  him  by  telling  the  truth 
ibotit  the  interview  she  had  with  Eben  Tyler  in  the  meadows  two 
jearsago. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  Mr.  Arnold  proceeded,  '*  because  he  would 
not  have  settied  down  into  quiet  domestic  ways  very  readily,  and 
that  would  have  been  a  trial  for  you.  It  is  the  very  best  thing  that 
could  have  happened  for  him,  his  obtaining  this  appointment  in 
bdia.  He  will  practise  there  ;  no  doubt  he  will  be  made  a 
pdge  some  day,  and  will  come  home  a  sober,  sensible  man,  for 
be  was  not  a  bad  young  fellow  in  the  main,  and  work  will  steady 

**  I  hope  so,  papa ;  for  I,  too,  thought  he  was  not  really  such  a 
wicked  young  man  as  people  said." 

*'A11  the  same,  I  am  glad  you  did  not  care  particularly  about  him. 
I  would  much  rather  have  seen  you  the  wife  of  young  Tyler,  for  he 
is  a  steady-going,  faithful  lad,  and  will  be  a  good  husband.  But 
thCTe  again,  you  see  how  happily  Providence  has  arranged  matters ; 
Ebcn,  in  marrying  his  cousin,  obtains  the  wife  who  is  in  every  way 
best  fitted  for  him.  She  is  handsome,  strong,  has  been  brought  up 
on  the  farm,  knows  all  his  ways,  and  takes  interest  in  all  his  pur- 
suits.    I  think  he  is  a  fortunate  young  man." 

"  I  must  get  ready  now  "  she  said  quickly,  and  left  the  room. 

There  was  a  crowd  of  villagers  in  the  church,  for  Eben  Tyler  was 
a  Civourite  with  them  all,  and  the  bell-ringers  had  of  their  own  free 
will,  without  favour  or  reward,  determined  to  ring  a  merry  peal  in 
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honour  of  his  marriage.     They  were  all  ready,  and  waiting  eagerly 
for  the  signal  to  begin. 

Eben  performed  his  part  with  admirable  calmness,  and  gave  his 
responses  clearly  and  firmly.  Nobody  would  have  suspected  that 
he  had  ever  thought  of  any  girl  save  the  tall  and  handsome  woman 
by  his  side.  She  had  a  bright  good-natured  face,  ruddy  at  all  times 
with  health,  exercise,  and  humour ;  but  ruddier  than  ever  now  with 
the  blushes  of  joy  and  timidity  at  her  novel  position. 

She,  too,  answered  bravely,  but  in  a  soft  tone.  Eben  had  been 
her  hero  ever  since  she  had  been  brought  an  orphan  to  the  ^um, 
and  kindly  Dame  Tyler  and  Eben  the  elder  had  received  her  with 
open  arms.  The  dame  looked  on  with  entire  contentment  at  the 
fulfilment  of  one  of  her  most  ardent  wishes.  She  knew  that  Susan 
would  be  a  good  wife  and  would  keep  the  old  farm-house  trim  and 
neat,  as  she  had  dgne  herself,  when  the  time  came  for  her  to  resign 
the  management.  She  could  not  have  trusted  anybody  else  with 
the  care  of  the  place  and  of  her  son.  Eben  had  threatened  at  one 
time  to  mar  her  plans,  but  he  had  become  sensible  at  last — as  how 
could  he  help  it,  being  in  sorrow  at  the  rejection  of  his  love  by 
Milly,  and  therefore  sensitive  to  the  sympathy  and  affection  of  tender- 
eyed  Susan  ? 

Old  Eben  had  a  broad  grin  on  his  face  as  he  gave  away  the  bride ; 
he  was  happy  in  the  arrangement,  for  everything  had  fallen  out  just 
as  he  had  predicted.  He  found  another  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
his  commonplace  views  of  love  affairs  when  Miss  Arnold  advanced 
to  the  bride,  presented  her  with  a  pretty  bouquet,  kissed  her,  and 
wished  her  all  happiness.  Then  she  shook  hands  with  Eben  and 
congratulated  him  upon  his  good  fortune  in  finding  such  a  wife. 
He  looked  into  her  eyes  with  just  the  least  bit  of  wistfiil  remem- 
brance of  the  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  meadows  so  long  ago  !  Then 
he  thanked  her  manfully  and  hoped  they  would  see  her  often  at  the 
farm. 

At  that  moment  the  joy-bells  began  their  merry  peal,  and  if  there 
had  been  any  confusion  to  hide  on  the  part  of  the  old  lovers  it  was 
easily  done  in  the  bustle  of  leaving  the  church  and  getting  into  the 
carriages,  whilst  the  bells  rang  loudly  and  gaily  overhead  and  die 
children  shouted  as  the  newly  married  couple  drove  ofif  ^^mi5^g^^  a 
shower  of  flowers. 

''  I  told  you  it  would  be  all  right,"  chuckled  old  Eben  to.  his  wife 
as  he  took  the  reins ;  "  why,  losing  a  lover  is  like  drawing  a  toodi — ^ 
nasty  to  think  about,  but  when  it's  over  we  are  mosdy  ^joA  of  it,  and 
find  we  can  eat  as  well  as  ever.    Bless  you  I  lost  many  a  tooth  afore 
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I  sqaared  matters  with  you,  missus.  I  won't  say  how  many  I've 
lostsnce." 

>01y,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  excited  children,  who  were 
ffinging  the  flowers  as  if  they  were  snowballs,  smiled  and  waved  her 
handkerchief  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom  as  they  drove  away.  She 
xtcdyed  one  last  kindly  look  from  Eben  as  the  carriage  wheeled 
round  the  comer,  and  then  she  knew  that  his  face  was  turned  to  his 
wife. 

"We  must  go  to  our  lessons  now,"  she  said  quietly,  as  the  last 
caniage  disappeared. 

And  she  went  to  her  lessons  also.  They  were  harder  tasks  than 
diose  of  the  children ;  but  she  indulged  in  very  few  sentimental 
regrets  or  longings.  She  did  not  think  that  Eben  had  been  false  to 
her:  he  had  acted  wisely  and  would  be  happy — she  earnestly  prayed 
that  he  would  be  happy.  She  had  acted  wisely  also,  and  there 
vould  be  happiness  for  her  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  had 
frOen  to  her  hands. 

There  was  a  shadow  in  her  heart.  There  would  come  at  times  when 
ihe  was  alone  a  lingering  thought  of  all  that  might  have  been  if  on  a 
certain  day  she  had  said  yes  instead  of  no;  but  it  cast  no 
^de  upon  her  face.  The  bright  quiet  smile  was  always  there ;  the 
hosy  head  and  fingers  were  active  as  ever;  and  by-and-by  the 
shadow,  which  had  been  at  first  like  pain,  became  mellowed  into  a 
sad  sweet  memory,  which  she  greeted  with  a  smile. 

She  went  to  her  lessons  bravely,  and  performed  them  faithfiilly. 
Her  father  and  the  children  were  grateful  for  the  happy  home  she 
made  for  them,  and  knew  nothing  of  Milly's  sorrow. 

V. 

A  summer  day ;  the  sun  flashed  upon  the  trees  in  their  new  dress, 
here  showing  a  bright  pale  green,  and  there  a  darker  hue  ;  and 
through  the  openings  of  the  trees  were  glimpses  of  cool  green  fields 
speckled  with  easy-minded  cattle  :  the  whole  scene  refreshing  to  the 
eye  and  to  the  soul. 

A  carriage  was  driving  slowly  along  the  white  dusty  road  by  the 
village  green,  where  a  donkey  was  solemnly  regarding  the  move- 
Bients  of  a  noisy  flock  of  geese.  The  red  sign-board  of  the  ale- 
house swtmg  gently  in  the  breeze. 

In  the  carriage  were  two  gentlemen  :  the  one,  a  ruddy-faced 
vbite-haired  man,  who  was  the  village  doctor ;  the  other,  a  jaundice- 
heed,  thin,  dricd-up  looking  man,  who  seemed  to  be  much  older 
&tt  the  doctor,  although  he  was  at  least  twenty  years  his  junior. 
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'\  U\%  "H-^  \A*tuM^y}\*z  J>e»'h,  now  a  baronet,  as  his  father  had  recently 
<lM'i,  H<:  h;ii/J  returned  from  India  to  live  in  happiness  on  the  for- 
UiUi'.  \%\^  f.'itlicr  )ia/l  hcqueathcd  to  him,  added  to  the  fortune  he  had 
\%\u%^i\\  ii'/j(iin:d  at  the  Indian  bar.  But  his  chief  happiness  seemed 
lo  l/e  f  ourmed  ifi  a  Kcrics  of  consultations  v^ith  physicians. 

"  VViiJtt  roiiplc  \^  this  ?''  he  asked,  nodding  indifferently  towards 
iwo  (i|/ifioiirlii)i;^  figures  ;  ''the old  gentleman  appears  to  lean  heavily 
niniii^ii  on  Llie  lady's  arm.  What  a  capital  figure  she  has  I  and  a 
^(Kifl  hire  too.  1m  she  a  widow? — that  old  fellow  can't  be  her 
liiiMif>iii(l." 

'I'hr  dot  tor  laughed  heartily  at  the  jumble  of  comment  and 
i|iii*filion  which  i»ror.eeded  from  his  companion. 

•*  Thal'H  iif;hl !  ha,  ha  ! — I  mean  it's  right  tliat  you  should  show 
iiili'irrii  in  something  else  than  your  liver,  and  until  now  you  have 
not  done  so  siiue  vo\i  came  home.'' 

"  I  I  an't  stand  jokes  about  my  liver,  doctor.  Tell  me  who  is  the 
l.uU  Nvhat  a  lahu  t'aee  !  She  has  never  known  what  the  worry  and 
himthn^  ot  the  \\\nU  mean.** 

"  W  h\»  \'an  toll?"  s^iid  the  doctor,  thoughtfully:  "she  certainly 
enb^\%  il\o  \\\»ild»  and  she  makes  other  people  enjoy  it  too.  I  have 
known  the  mhuuI  of  ivr  j\oas.\m  voice  and  one  of  her  quiet  smiles 
d\»  uune  tv^  io'i\o\o  a  jv«:ion;  in  nve  minutes  :hia  all  my  skill  and 
\»h\\u'  vVuM  vlv^  in  .',s  lua:*)-  weeks." 

I'hs'  v:vv:o;  lt:U\l  V.;s  *\;:  ,:$  :he  oarrl^e  drove  pjit  the  lady  and 

\l.v\  \'.:\o  si  w.,>.  >.>."  d::>cr.  r>e  ixxT  rli  y.:rsc5.  is  laid  on  the 
x^^•..  I'.^n.  .*.-\'.  ;>sr  o.::u:,:  i.x^?  ill  v*  x-^rk.  AH  iiis  children, 
v\x>  *,  .^  ^  X*  *x'  v-xv  >:.-:. V.  .-^  x^r.  :'"ij:  r-r::  ir-jr-.-^-:: .  i^ie  daughters 
,c  v.\..    x\.  x"*.*  X*.  x"x'  sx'x">  ::r::  -*  rw>-Ui^s;s».  .izo^cr  is  jlz  sea,  and 

:  :^ .  ,^*':s\.?  i.:  J.i:::-rAi?;  md  is  Caking 
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XXX 
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.\        V    .    .    >  .  \..  "',        *■,-::.-'  "     I  rr::r^m"-er  .ler  quite  well 
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managed  to  become  so  ofifensively  fat.  Milly  was  the  only  one  of 
the  party  who  appeared  to  retain  the  grace  of  youth ;  and  her 
welcome  was  so  genial  that  Lewis  understood  the  doctor's  enthu- 
siasm about  her.  At  the  same  time  he  began  to  have  a  glimmering 
idea  that  her  life  could  not  have  been  so  monotonous  after  all ;  it 
had  been  full  of  pleasant  duties,  and  she  had  been  most  happy  in 
the  work  of  helping  others.  Therefore  she  retained  the  fresh  heart  of 
youth. 

But  the  passions  of  the  old  time  barely  ruffled  the  memory,  and 
these  three — Milly,  Eben,  and  Lewis — ^were  friends.  So  much  so 
that  the  baronet,  having  heard  of  the  birthday /^^f  in  honour  of  Miss 
Arnold's  god-child — Eben's  eldest  daughter — ^b^ged  to  be  permitted 
to  join  the  party. 

There  were  grand  doings  in  the  orchard  at  the  farm  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  trees  were  glowing  with  apple-blossoms  and  the  grass 
was  speckled  with  them.  The  white-haired  Vicar,  leaning  on  Eben's 
arm,  watched  the  wild  sports  of  the  children,  his  daughter  Milly  being 
the  youngest  and  merriest  of  them  all,  and  yet  contriving  somehow 
to  keep  them  within  bounds. 

"  If  I  had  not  been  such  a  withered  old  wretch,  what  a  wife  she 
would  have  made ! "  thought  Lewis,  as  he  observed  Milly  flitting  to  ■ 
and  fro  j  and  then,  with  a  short  breath,  he  turned  to  Eben  and  the 
Vicar  to  continue  his  inquiries  as  to  the  chances  of  his  election  if  he 
should  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  to  represent  the  county  in 
Parliament 

Sunshine,  laughter,  and  the  happiness  of  childhood;  and  Milly  was- 
the  inspiration  of  it  alL  Her  life  had  been  one  of  noble  devotion, 
and  she  was  content.  A  game  at  hide  and  seek,  and  Milly  was 
caught  imder  the  apple  trees  by  a  troop  of  merry  children.  The 
bo}'s  shook  the  branches,  and  a  shower  of  apple-blossoms  fell 
upon  her. 


The  Grand  Tour  a 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Years  Ago. 

BY  H.  SCHiJTZ  WILSON. 

(HE  year  is  1720.    We  are  about  to  start  for  a  tour  on 
the  Continent 

Geoige  I.,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  is  on  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain,  Hanover,  and  Ireland.  His 
ex-wife,  now  Duchess  of  Ahlden,  is  dragging  out  slow  years,  dark 
with  one  tragic  memory,  in  Ahlden  Castle,  with  a  dreary  outlook  over 
the  sandy  wastes  of  Liineburg  Heath.  Louis  XV.  being  still  a  very 
mbor,  France  is,  after  some  scandalous  sort,  ruled  by  the  Regent 
Orleans,  who  is  ruled  by  the  Abbd  Dubois ;  and  the  country  is  in 
tnining  for  the  French  Revolution.  Clement  XL  is  drawing  near 
hii  end.  Peter  the  Great  is  Czar  of  Moscovy.  Frederick  the 
Great  is  eight  years  old.  From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  streams 
of  dotage  flow.  Bolingbroke  is  in  exile,  and  Swift  in  Ireland — 
that  being  a  species  of  exile  to  the  great  and  gloomy  Dean. 
In  the  year  preceding  (17 19)  Addison  had  died  at  Holland 
House,  and  "  Robinson  Crusoe "  had  been  first  published.  In 
1720  Pope  brought  [out,  with  a' dedication  to  Congreve,  the  con- 
cluding volume  of  hisjtranslation  of  the  "  Iliad."  The  Jacobites, 
despite  their  defeat  in  171 5,  were  still  intriguing  actively  and 
dangerously.  Steele  was  forty-nine ;  Johnson,  a  boy  of  eleven,  was 
a  school  at  Lichfield ;  Hogarth,  just  out  of  his  apprenticeship  to 
Mr.  Kliis  Gamble,  had  himself  designed  and  produced,  on  the  29th  of 
April,  an  ingenious  shop-card,  announcing  to  all  whom  it  might 
coocem  that  he  had  just  set  up  for  himself  at  his  shop  in  Little 
Cranboum  Alley,  hard  by  the  Golden  Angel.  Hogarth,  in  his 
abstract  and  brief  chronicle  of  the  time,  keeps  alive  for  us  the  men 
icd  women  of  his  day.  He  has  painted  them  for  us  in  the  costumes 
which  they  wore,  and  with  the  manners  which  then  obtained.  If 
wc  want  to  realise  to  our  imagination  the  year  1720  we  shall  do  well 
to  keep  before  our  mind's  eye  the  figures,  the  furniture,  the  houses 
vhich  Hogarth  has  drawn  and]painted. 

About  that  time  a  notice  appeared  which  informed  the  travelling 
poblicthat — 

"  All  thai  arc  desirous  to  pass  from  London  to  York,  or  from  Fork 

L  2 
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io  London^  or  any  other  place  on  that  Road;  Let  them  Repair  to  the 

*  Black  Swan '  in  Holhoum  in  London^  and  to  the  '  Black  Swan  *  in 

Coney  Street  in  York,     At  both  which  Places^  they  may  be  received  in 

a  Stage  Coach  every  Monday,  Wednesday y  and  Friday,  which  performs 

the  whole  Journey  in  Four  Days  {if  God  permits).  And  sets  Jorth  at 

Five  in  the  Morning, 

/Benjamin  Kingman, 

^^  Performed  by    <  Henry  Harrison, 

\  Walter  Baynes." 

For  the  further  comfort  of  the  travelling  public  a  proclamation 
was  issued  on  the  21st  of  January,  1720,  in  which  a  reward  of  ;£'ioo 
was  offered  for  taking  any  highwayman  within  five  miles  of  London 
or  Westminster.  Officers  in  the  army  saluted  by  "comporting" 
their  half  pikes  according  to  certain  "figures"  contained  in  a 
curious  manual,  now  before  me;  and  the  irianu^  and  platoon 
exercise  for  soldiers  included,  according  to  the  same  authority,  such 
motions  as  "  Handle  your  Primers,"  "  Poise  your  Firelock,"  "  Club 
your  Firelock,"  "Shorten  your  Rammer,"  "Rest  on  your  Arms," 
and  the  like.  Privates  wore  small  swords,  standing  out  from  stiff, 
wide  skirts.  The  "  Red  Book  "  of  to-day  contrasts  very  quaintly 
with  the  " Manual  of  our  British  Foot"  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  difference  is  as  great  as  that  which  runs  through  all  costume. 

It  was  a  time  of  stock-jobbing  mania :  of  the  South  Sea  Scheme ; 
of  Mr.  Law,  the  "Plutus  of  France,"  and  of  his  Royal  Bank  and 
Mississippi  Company.  In  March,  1720,  South  Sea  Stock  rose  from 
130  to  above  300;  in  May,  it  rose  to  550;  in  June,  to  890;  in 
July,  to  900  and  1,000;  and  in  September  it  had  dropped  to  400. 
Nearly  every  one  gambled.  Smollett  says,  "During  the  infatua- 
tion produced  by  the  infamous  South  Sea  Bubble,  luxury,  vice,  and 
profligacy  increased  to  a  shocking  degree  of  extravagance."  In 
1721  the  crash  came;  but  in  1720  the  bubble  was  blown  to  its 
greatest  distension.  This  South  Sea  Scheme  is  the  most  distinctive 
event  of  the  year.  Ladies  lefl  the  card-table  for  Change  Alley ;  and 
the  crowd  of  speculative  "  adventurers,"  in  their  habits  as  they  lived, 
may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Ward's  well-known  picture. 

In  1720  Mr.  William  Hutchinson,  of  Goldesbro*,  in  Yorkshire, 
and  of  Cambridge  University,  started  with  Robert  Byerley,  Esq., 
his  tutor  (always  called  by  Hutchinson  "my  master"),  fen- a  grand 
tour.  Mr.  Hutchinson  is  my  great-grandfather,  and  his  carious  un- 
published journal  and  "account"  of  his  travels  has  descended  to 
me.  The  journal  has  been  most  carefully  copied,  in  a  feir  round 
hand,  into  a  bound  book,  paged  and  indexed,  and  furnished  with  an 
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aacl  comparative  table  of  "the  measures  of  different  nations." 
Ik  work  has  been  transcribed  with  loving  care  and  pride.  It  was 
not  mtended,  apparently,  for  publication.  The  rater  thought  only 
of  recordmg  his  travels — even  in  a  day  in  which  travelling  was  so 
rare— for  the  information,  and,  it  may  be,  the  admiration,  of  his 
family  and  friends.  He  would,  probably,  have  refused  to  believe 
that  portions,  at  least,  of  his  work  would  see  the  light  in  1876.  The 
little  volume  has  been  scrupulously  preserved  in  the  family,  and 
recently  came  to  me  by  inheri^ce.  The  comparison  which  the 
journal  suggests  between  travelling  then  and  travelling  now  seems 
to  me  so  striking  and  so  curious  that — apart  from  the  quaintness 
and  merit  of  the  narrative  itself — some  few  extracts  from  my  an- 
cestor's journal  will,  I  feel  sure,  interest  readers  to-day. 

Every  one  has  some  purpose  in  travelling.  Let  us  hear  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  ideas  on  the  subject.  He  says,  in  a  kind  of  moral 
pretence  for  writing,  or  introduction  to  his  journal : — 

"There  is  certainly  no  place  in  the  World  where  a  man  may 
Travel  with  greater  advantage  than  in  Italy.  It  is  the  great  School 
of  Musick  and  Painting,  and  contains  in  it  all  the  Noblest  Pro- 
ductions of  Statuary  and  Architecture,  both  Antient  and  Modem : 
\i  abounds  with  Cabinets  of  Curiosities,  and  vast  Colections  of  all 
tinds  of  Antiquities.  No  other  country  in  the  World  has  such  a 
variety  of  Governments  [remember  this  was  written  in  1720],  that 
:ire  so  different   in   their  Constitutions,    and   so  refin'd  in    their 

Politicks One  may  observe  among  those  who  have  written 

on  Italy,  that  different  Authors  have  succeeded  best  on  different 
Sorts  of  Curiosities;  some  have  been  more  Particular  in  their 
accounts  of  Pictures,  Statues,  and  Buildings ;  some  have  searched 
into  Libraries,  Cabinets  of  Rarities,  and  Collections  of  Medals,  as 
others  have  been  taken  up  with  Inscriptions,  Ruins,  and  Antiquities." 
Here  Mr.  Hutchinson  cites  some  of  his  predecessors  in  writing 
about  Italy — as  the  Bishop  of  "Salisbury,"  LassaJls,  Kay,  M.  Misson. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  proceeds  :  "For  my  own  part,  as  I  have  taken  notice 
of  Several  Places  and  Antiquities  that  Nobody  else  has  spoken  of,  so 
I  think  I  have  mentioned  but  few  things  in  common  with  others  that 
are  not  either  set  in  a  new  light,  or  accompanied  with  different 
Reflections."  Now  comes  the  Scholar,  who  tells  us, — "  I  have 
taken  care  particularly  to  consider  the  Several  Passages  of  the 
Antient  Poets  which  have  any  Relations  to  y''  Places  or  Curiosities 
that  I  met  with.  For  before  I  entered  on  my  Voiage,  I  took  care  to 
itfrcsh  my  Memory  among  the  Classick  authors,  and  to  make  such 
Collection  out  of  them  as  I  might  afterwards,  have  occasion  for.    I 
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must  confess  it  was  not  one  of  the  least  of  Entertainments  that  I 
met  with  in  Travelling,  to  Examine  tliose  Several  Descriptions  as  it 
were,  upon  the  Spot,  and  to  compare  the  Natural  Face  of  the 
Country  with  the  Landskips  that  the  Poets  have  given  us  of  it" 

So  far  oiu:  young  student  traveller  is  in  sweet  accord  with  the  late 
ingenious  Mr.  Addison,  who  took  particular  delight  in  the  same 
entertainment  *^  He  passed  Lake  Benacus  while  a  gale  was  blow- 
ing, and  saw  the  waves  raging  as  they  raged  when  Virgil  looked 
upon  them."  Macaulay  says  further — "  The  crowd  of  readers  who 
expected  (from  Addison)  politics  and  scandal  ....  were  con- 
founded by  finding  that  the  writer's  mind  was  much  more  occupied 
by  the  war  between  the  Trojans  and  Rutulians  than  by  the  war 
between  France  and  Austria :  and  that  he  seemed  to  have  heard  no 
scandal  of  later  date  than  the  gallantries  of  the  Empress  Faustina." 
We  shall  see,  shortly,  how  far  our  present  guide  looked  at  things 
only  with  a  scholar's  classic  eye. 

Now,  in  1876,  we  need  very  little  prelude  to  an  excursion.  We 
start  to  the  Continent  at  very  short  notice  and  with  very  slight 
preparation.  We  arrange  with  our  fnend,  or  friends,  to  dine,  pro- 
bably at  a  club,  and  we  are  at  Charing  Cross  in  time  to  catch  the 
8.30.  Mr.  Hutchinson  proceeded,  necessarily,  with  more  delibera- 
tion. He  departed  firom  Ravensworth,  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  17th  of 
August,  1 720,  and  reached  London  on  the  27th  of  August  He  stayed 
with  "  my  master  "  in  Queen  Square,  Westminster,  until  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember; on  which  day  they  embarked  at  Rotherhithe,  in  a  foreign 
sloop,  the  captain  being  one  ^'Mathew  Skewering,  a  Dutchman 
bom,"  and  set  sail  slowly  for  Hamburg,  "in  Lower  Germany." 
They  anchored  and  dined  at  Gravesend.  They  often  anchored,  and 
indeed  pursued  their  voyage  with  a  comfortable  leisure.  They 
reached  Hamburg,  after  a  somewhat  tempestuous  passage,* on  the 
1 8th  of  September  j  and  there  lodged  at  the  "KUien  English  House," 
kept  by  one  John  May,  presumably  a  countryman. 

Travelling  in  those  days  was  not  connected  with  any  idea  of  hui^. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  and  his  "master"  remained  in  Hambui|;  until  the 
4th  of  April,  1 72 1,  when  they  quitted  the  Hanse  city,  "accom- 
panied with  Sir  David  Exeter,  servant,  and  Mr.  Charles  lister/ 
During  his  stay  in  Hamburg  our  student  was  most  diligent  Theire 
were  then  no  guide  books,  and  a  man  had  to  be  his  own  "  Murray.^ 
The  travellers  of  that  time  studied  assiduously  and  learned  tho- 
roughly. Our  young  friend  i^  Hambiug,  as  at  all  other  places,  find$ 
out  for  himself  and  records  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  place; 
its  distance  from  other  capitals ;  its  products,  trade,  manu&ctuxes; 
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its  form  of  government  and  history;  its  aoteworthy  objects  and 
monameiits ;  and  its  habits  and  manners.  All  this  knowledge  was 
pined  painfollyy  from  special  personal  inquiry. 

They  tnvelled  either  with  postrhorses  or,  more  generally,  on 
boraeback,  armed,  and  accompanied  by  servants.  Leaving  Ham- 
burg, they  travelled  through  Westphalia  and  Bavaria,  returning  by 
my  of  the  Rhine  to  Antwerp.  My  space  is  so  limited  that  I  can 
•but  skim  this  comparatively  unimportant  portion  of  the  tour. 
Bdgiam  in  1720  was  i<x  an  Englishman  much  what  it  was  in  x8so. 
In  the  latter  year  the  glories  of  Waterloo  were  fresh;  in  1720  the 
omy  triumphs  of  MarllxMrough  were  recent  enou^  to  stir  die 
patriotic  feeling  of  a  true  Englishman.  Our  traveller  evidently  had  a 
im  share  <^  patriotic  pride ;  he  repairs  to  the  scenes  of  Marlborough's 
vais,  and  records  the  &ct  wh^i  he  visits  any  town  that  had  ^'made 
sidmiisnaB^  to  the  hero  of  Blenheim.  Mr.  Hutchinson  visits- Calais 
•and  Boulogne,  and  sees  all  that  is  seeable  in  cities  and  in  country, 
tmtil,  on  May  the  9th,  i73r,  we  find  him  arriving,  in  a  state  of  scHne 
•eidtement,  at  Paris. 

Pktpil  and  tutor  are  therefore  now  in  the  Paris  of  the  Regent 
Orleans.  They  lodged  fost  at  the  ''H6tel  d'Espaigne,"  Rue 
Dnphin;  and  moved  afterwards  to  ''L'H6tel  de  Florence,'^  Rue 
dc  Toomon.  No  Louvre  or  (kand  Hotel  then !  We  may 
imagine  them  enjoying  a  pleasure  which  we  of  a  later  generation 
have  also  enjoyed — that  of  walking,  for  the  first  time,  about  the 
dreets  of  a  strange,  great  city.  Then  begin  their  laborious  studies 
towards  the  construction  of  their  own  '*  Mmray."  The  tutor,  pro- 
bably, furnishes  the  history,  the  solemn  notices  about  the  '^  Mero- 
ringion,  Carlovinion,  and  Capitine  "  dynasties ;  while  the  pupil  does 
the  observation  and  the  "  Reflections."  "  Paris,"  says  our  traveller, 
*^  is  one  of  the  Beautifullest  Cities  that  I  ever  see  ;  the  houses  well 
built,  and  very  High ;  the  streets  large  and  extreamly  well  Paved, 
and  always  kept  very  clean."  Concerning  French  character,  we  find 
it  remarked  that  "  the  French  are  generaly  a  Civil,  Quick,  and  active 
Sort  of  people,  but  Extreamly  given  to  talking,  especially  those  of 
the  Female  Sex,  who  nevertheless  are  not  only  pleasing  in  discourse, 
bat  also  of  a  gracefull  tmd  winning  deportment.  This  people  is  thus 
caracteris'd  by  some,  that  they  are  aiery,  amourous,  full  of  action, 
oompleat  masters  of  the  Art  of  Dissimulation,  and  above  all  things 
CoDtentioos."  The  bridges  are  highly  lauded,  '*  especially  that  of 
Pont  House"  (Mr.  Hutchinson  often  spells  by  ear),  "which  is 
bciett  from  end  to  end  with  little  Booths,  and  Barracks,  where  all 
«»ti  of  second4iand  thmgs  are  sold.**    The  equestrian  statue  of 
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"  King  Henery  the  4th "  is  commended.  Our  travellers  saw  the 
tombs  of  the  Kings  of  France  at  St.  Denis,  all  of  which  were 
destroyed  in  the  Revolution.  In  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  they 
found  "  aboundance  of  a  pertridge,  phesants,  &c"  At  Versailles 
he  finds  that  ** Lewis  the  Great "^ had  "made  it  his  pastime  to 
Embelish,  or  Exceed  Nature."  He  praises  very  warmly  the  influence 
of  the  French  Academy ;  and  points  out,  in  connection  with  poli- 
tics, that  "  there  were  antiently  in  this  Kingdom  many  potent  Dukes, 
Earls,  and  Lords,  who  claim'd  and  currently  exercised  great  autho- 
rity ;  but  by  the  Endeavours  f  of  some  Grand  Minister  of  State 
(Richelieu?)  the  Power  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  Nobility  was  so 
strangely  impar'd  that  now][they  appear  as  so  many  Cyphers  in  the 
Nation.  The  Assembly  of  the  Three  Estates  was  likewise  in  great 
veneration  of  old,  and  the  Regal  Authority  itself  was  thereby  very 
much  limited ;  but  that  Assembly  not  having  been  convened  since 
1 61 4,  their  authority  is  now  suppres'd  finaly.  The  Parlement  of 
Paris  was  likewise  of  Power,  and  often  heretofore  oppos'd  the 
designs  of  the  Court;  but  that  Assembly  has  been  taught  other 
things  of  late,  and  its  wings  so  strangely  dipt  that  it  does  not  appear 
in  the  least  against  any  Proposal  which  is  hatched  at  Versailles  (that 
being  now  the  King's  only  Palace  and  Residence),  so  that  the  French 
Monarchy  is  now  screwed  up  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  differeth  but 
little,  or  Nothing,  from  any  of  the  most  absolute  Empires  in  the 
World."  Wise  after  the  event,  we  know  how  the  Government  of 
that  day  was  "screwed  up,"  and  we  know  to  what  it  tended;  but 
Mr.  Hutchinson's  evidence  is,  at  least,  au:ious.  After  seeing  all  that 
they,  could  see,  our  travellers  quitted  Paris  on  September  the  ist,  1721, 
"accompanied  with  Abm.  Elton,  Esq.,  and  his  son,"  who,  however, 
left  them  on  the  day  following. 

And  now  our  friends  began  to  ride  and  drive  through  the  greater 
part  of  France.  To  estimate  at  all  the  number  of  places  which 
they  saw,  we  must  remember  that  they  could  only  travel  a  few  leagues 
a  day,  and  had  to  sleep  every  night  at  a  place  not  very  fax  distant 
from  the  one  they  had  left  in  the  morning.  We  must  imagine  the 
French  post-chaise,  yellow  and  lumbering,  of  the  day,  and  we  most 
fancy  a  party  armed  with  pistols  in  the  holster,  and  swords  by  die 
side,  with  portmanteaus  carried  behind  the  saddle,  wearing  Ramillies 
wigs,  and  great-coats  with  wide  capes ;  with  mounted  servant  or  ser- 
vants behind,  riding  through  a  country  which  they  would  certainly 
have  leisure  to  observe  and  to  enjoy. 

We  can  only  touch  at  a  place  or  two  with  them.  At  Angers  there 
was,  they  tell  us,  an  *' Accademy  for  Rideing,  Reckon'd  to  be  the 
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best  of  Europe,"  to  which  many  English  resorted,  in  order,  probably^ 
to  acquire  the  stately  equitation  of  the  hauU  ecole.    These  English 
gentlemen   **  set  upp "  their  coats  of  arms  in  the  school.     They 
fixmd  there  three  friends,  Mr.  Bartley,  Mr.  Bramley,  and  my  Lord 
Witherington.     At  Nantes  they  saw  "  a  Gigantick  man,  whose  Height 
n$  8  foot,  Nam'd  Jean  Boblist  Casnove,  aged  forty  years,  a  Vinetian 
by  nation."    On  February  the  i8th,  1722,  being  "  Merdy  Gras,"  there 
was   great  rejoicing  and  masquerading    in    Nantes.    Arriving  at 
II  p.m.  at  Bordeaux,  they  found  the  gates  shut,  and  were  forced  to 
st^  in  the  suburbs,  "  in  a  dirty  Celler,  where  neither  Meat,  nor  Beds 
fitt  to  lay  In."    At   "  Mersailes "  they  indulge  in  much  learning ; 
but  here  Mr.  Hutchinson  is  recalled  to  England,  and  has  to  postpone 
iv  the  present  his  visit  to  that  Italy  which  was  his  chief  attraction 
IB  tnvdling.     Repassing  Paris,  they  visit  Iformandy,  and  on  May 
the  26th,  1722,  N.S.,  reached  Dieppe,  lodging  there  at  the  "  Chasse 
RofaL"    On  the  2  7  th  of  May  they  engaged  with  the  master  of  a  "  very 
fitde  vessell  **  for  a  passage  to  Hastings,  paying  for  their  passage 
60  livres.      In    London  Mr.   Hutchinson  lodged    at    "Maddam 
T^rndale's^  in  Devonshire  Street,  close  by  Red  Lion's  Square  /'  and 
dien  started  to  post  to  Goldesbro'.    It  may  be  interesting  to  note 
the  stages  of  such  a  joiuney  performed  in  our  own  country  in  1722, 
and  our  young  friend  has  recorded  them  for  us  with  his  wonted 
aonnacy,  giving  even  the  number  of  miles  between  each  town.     The 
stages  are  "Henfield  (Enfield),  Ware,  Roiston,  P.  Cekson,  Hunting- 
don, Stilton,  Stamford,  Post  Wilton,  Grantham,  Newark,  Tuxford, 
Bawtry,  Doncaster,   Ferrybridge,  Witherby,  Goldesbro'."    We  may 
imagine  the  acclaim  with  which  such  a  traveller  was  received  by  his 
OVD  family,  and  in  his  native  place. 

His  desire  for  travel  had,  however,  only  been  whetted,  for  we 
find  him,  again  with  his  "master,"  sailing  on  the  19th  of  July,  1723,  on 
board  the  Ann  and  yane^  Captain  John  Wilkinson,  from  Hull  to 
Amsterdam. 

"  Wee  both  sick,"  remarks  Mr.  Hutchinson,  thereby  connecting 
Us  day  vividly  with  our  own.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  produce  but 
little  difierence  in  that  respect.  They  reached  Amsterdam  on  the 
24th  of  July.  A  slow  passage,  considering  that  they  had  a  very 
**£ivourable  gale."  They  were  "  conducted  by  the  captain  to  'John 
Monison's,'  at  the  Signe  of  the  City  of  Edenborough,  in  de  Marmoes 
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Mr.  Hutchinson  was  very  much  delighted  with  Amsterdam,  which, 
he  says,  is  "  without  Dispute  one  of  the  most  Beautifully  most  Rare, 
and  Important  Citys  of  the  World.   The  number  of  their  Ships  much 
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:Surpasseth  the  Number  of  their  Houses  :  they  bring  6c»n  the  four 
<:omers  of  the  World  everything  that  the  Creator  has  made  Necessaiy 
.and  agreeable  for  man."  He  notices  the  sluices  and  the  churches, 
and  remarks  that  *'  here  is  no  Coaches  with  Wheels  allowed,  only  to 
Strangers  and  Physicians,  for  fear  of  Shaking  the  Houses  that  is  but 
built  upon  Piles,  but  there  is  vast  numbers  of  Coaches  that  is  PUcfd 
•upon  Sledges,  but  it  goes  very  slow  and  is  very  disagreeable,  so  tliAt 
few  but  old  people  make  use  of  them." 

He  found  in  Amsterdam  a  2k)ological  Garden.  We  had  not,  at 
that  time,  one  in  London,  and  our  young  traveller  is  very  mneh 
surprised  and  pleased  "There  is  one  (bird)  partickularly  to  be 
taken  Notice  of;  'tis  as  big  as  a  Croat,  having  Brisles  upon  it  like  a 
Hog ;  'tis  called  Vogle  Casuarious.''  This  is  probably  our  fiiend  the 
•cassowary,  who  was  not,  at  that  period,  stained  with  the  blood  of  the 
unfortunate  missionary  and  his  hymn  book  too.  "  There  is  sevend 
hundred  more  curiosities,  but  a  whole  volume  would  not  contain  alL'* 
They  left  Amsterdam,  August  the  28th,  1723,  and  visited  all  the  chief 
places  in  Holland.  From  Antwerp  to  Bruxelles  "  the  coach  cost  us 
five  crowns, — ^and  we  lodged  at  L'Hdtel  de  Island,  Rue  de  THdpital. 
We  left  Bruxelles,  my  master  in  chaise,  I  on  horseback,  and  again 
reached  Paris  on  20th  September,  lodging  this  time  at  L'H6tel  de 
Luisness,  dans  la  Rue  de  Colombier,  chez  Monsieur  Cabzinaque.'* 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  died  at  Versailles  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1 7*3, 
while  oiu:  friends  were  in  Paris.  They  left  on  the  21st  of  Febnuuy, 
1724,  and  travelled  in  the  old  way  through  France.  Sometimes  "wee 
yiz&  very  badly  Lodg'd  and  leanly  entertained ; "  and  frequent  mention 
is  made  of  the  exceeding  badness  of  the  roads,  especially  in  Burgundy. 
From  Magon  "wee  could  see  at  a  vast  Distance  Stupendions 
Mountains,  whose  canded  tops  being  cover'd  with  Snows,  which 
-seemed  to  Perce  the  Clouds.  At  the  sign  of  the 'Golden  Cup' 
wee  found  a  very  Perverse  Landlady,  which  would  not  give  us 
Victuals  and  Drink  for  Money ;"  and  we  had  the  happiness  of  fSdling 
in  with  two  English  friends.  Sir  Gerrard  Aylmere  and  Mr.  Scott. 

Here  I  transcribe  an  amusing  little  incident  of  travel  '*  Nest 
day  coming  down  the  River,  Sir  Gerrard  see  some  Ducks,  and  ask'd 
me  for  one  of  my  Pistols,  which  I  lent  him,  to  shoot  at  the  Ducks. 
He  shot  one,  and  afterwards  by  Accident  dropp'd  my  Pistol  into  the 
River.  Wee  came  that  Night  to  a  little  Village  about  a  League 
and  a  half  from  Lyons,  where  we  Lodg'd,  being  too  late  to  reach  die 
Town.  When  we  came  into  the  Inn  Sir  Gerrard  ask'd  for  some 
jneat,  but  being  in  Lent,  the  woman  refiis'd,  and  said  she  had  none. 
^ir  Gerrard,  being  a  merry  spark,  goes  into  the  yard,  and  found  a 
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goose,  which  he  beheaded,  and  order'd  her  to  dress  it,  for  which  he 
payd  Ten  Livers,  tho'  being  so  old  nobody  could  eat  it  At 
LyoDs  our  meny  gentleman  Sir  Gerrard  left  us,  and  went  to  Geneva, 
the  loss  <^  his  good  company  much  Regret'd  by  us."  We  wondered 
It  the  famous  clock — ''  the  most  curious  and  most  machinal  Piece  of 
Workmanship  that  was  ever  made " — and  we  describe  it  at  great 
length.  The  Roman  remains  at  Nismes  excite  our  enthusiasm  and 
pro?oke  our  learning.  Montpelier  is  found  to  be  ''  Remarkable  for 
Decriped  People,  especialy  of  the  fenude  kind,  which  misfortune 
Bty  realj  be  imputed  to  have  its  original  in  their  Ludeness,  being 
miivexsalj  Indin'd  to  Laciviousness.  In  fine,  the  fair  Sex  is  Pritty 
Hansame,  and  has  something  more  atracting  in  them  than  in  other 
Puts  of  France.**  The  Jews  at  Avignon  "  dare  not  go  out  without 
dieir  ydlow  Hatts,  and  the  Women  something  yellow  in  their  Caps." 
After  a  bad  break-down  of  the  chaise,  near  Moulin,  ^  to  my  master's 
tfl&tion,"  the  travellers  reach  Marseilles,  and  are  really  on  the  high- 
raid  to  Italy. 

On  June  the  5th,  1724,  we  sailed  from  Marseilles  to  Genoa  in  a 
"shallop,  or  long  boat,"  intending  to  make  a  coasting  voyage.  After 
jassiog  Toulon,  we  arrived  at  night  in  a  little  creek,  went  ashore, 
and  supped,  believing  that  we  were  upon  an  uninhabited  island.  At 
)fice  the  "  Prince's  cook  "  was  sent  for  to  dress  our  dinner.  We  saw 
Monaco,  then  garrisoned  by  the  French.  Mr.  Hutchinson  here 
makes  a  "  Reflection "  to  the  effect  that  "  without  the  Natural 
iicncfit  of  the  Climates,  the  Extream  Misery  and  Poverty  that  are  in 
most  of  the  Italian  Governments  would  be  Insuportable.'*  Arrived 
b  Genoa,  we  put  up  at  the  "  Croix  Blanche,  vis-d-vis  UAnontia- 
tion  ;**  and  our  longing  is  fulfilled — we  are  at  last  in  Italy. 

Our  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  is  naturally  much  elated  to 
?.nd  himself  in  the  country  which  he  had  so  ardently  desired  to  visit. 
Passing  over  much  learned  disquisition,  I  come  to  a  little  picture  of 
manners  :  "  the  Noblemen  is  Generaly  dress'd  in  Black,  with  cloaks, 
ind  wears  no  swords."  This  absence  of  the  sword  would  be  very 
noticeable  to  a  young  gentleman  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
ccniur}'.  "  At  the  procession  of  the  Fete  Dieu  wee  see  the  Senate 
in  Corps.  The  Doge  wears  a  Robe  of  a  Crimson  Colour^  with  a 
lort  of  sr|uare  cap.  They  carry  before  him  two  maces,  with  a  sword 
in  the  Scabert,  two  Senators  at  the  side  of  him  in  Black  Cloaks  made 
ifter  the  same  mode  as  his.  They  entide  the  Doge,  Serene ;  the 
Senators,  Excellences;  and  the  Nobles,  Illustre.  This  last  term 
signifies  but  very  litde  in  Italy,  for  one  need  but  hang  a  Ribband  at 
one's  cravat  to  make  one  Illustrissimo." 
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In  this  famous  procession  "  the  Houses  was  hung  with  Tapistry^ 
the  Streets  strew'd  with  Flowers,  the  Windows  and  Galleries  thronged 
with  Ladies,  as  well  sett  out  as  Possable,  these  Ladies  having  Baskets 
of  Flowers,  which  they  throw'd  down  upon  the  Procession  according 
to  the  Different  Motions  of  the  Heart,  sometimes  for  Devotion, 
sometimes  for  Inclination,  or  Civility,  to  the  Gentlemen  of  their 
Acquaintance,  whose  Perukes  were  covered  with  Flowers  at  each 
handfuU  of  Favors  received.  These  Gentlemen  made  very  submis- 
sive Reverences  to  their  Benefactreses." 

Mr.  Hutchinson  then  narrates  a  pretty  little  love  storiette,  which 
seems  to  me  so  characteristic  that  it  is  worth  preserving.     He  says 
that  at  the  Church  of  "  Saint  Mary  de  Chateau  they  keep  a  Crucifix 
which  is   Particularly  worshipped  by   Demoiselles."     This   is   the 
reason  : — "  A  certain  Gentleman,  who  had  made  love  to  a  young 
Woman,  but  with  no  intention  to  marry  her.  Notwithstanding,  at  the 
last  he  had  promissed  her  Marriage :  this  happened,  as  they  say,  in 
a  certain  Place  of  the  City  where  there  was  then  a  Crucifix  :  in  fine, 
the  Gentleman  Refused  to  perform  his  Promise,  but  the  Woman  had 
him  before  the  Justice,  but  by  Misfortune  the  Girl  had  no  Eye  Wit- 
ness of  the  Promise ;  but  when  she  see  that  she  was  like  to  be  Dis- 
apointed  of  what  she   Pretended,  she  Remembred  that  he  made 
the  Promise  in  Presence  of  a  Chicifix.     She  cry'd  out,  with  Sorrow 
and  Tears,  that  she  would  take  that  Cross  in  Witness  against  him. 
She  desired  that  the  Justice  would  Suffer  it  to  be  brought  in  Witness 
against  him,  which  was  granted,  and  it  was  Examin'd  j — but  truly  he 
(/>.,  the  Cross)  opened  not  his  mouth,  but  Bowed  his  Head  j  and 
the  Questions  y*  they  ask'd  was  Answered  after  such  a  manner  that 
the  Signs  of  the  Head  could  not  be  explained  but  in  favour  of  the 
Poor  Afflicted  Girl ;  so  the  Court  ordered  that  the  Miarriage  should 
be  celebrated  that  very  Day.     With  that  the  Husband's  Heart  grew 
so  tender,  that  never  any  lived  in  more  concord  and  satisfaction 
than  these  two."     After  this  little  romance  oiu:  friend  gives  way,  for 
a  time,  to  erudition ;  but  presently  proceeds  again  to  the  leambg 
to  be  acquired  through  the  eyes.     "Another  thing  I  can't  omit, 
having  the  object  before  my  Eyes.    The  Footmen  here  keeps  their 
Ladies,  to  Quilt  and  make  their  Cotillions,  and  Realy  I  believe  Puts 
on  their  Smocks,  for  they  are   Genetaly  Presant   while  they  are 
Dressing,  as   I  have  often  seen  out  of  the  Window  where  wee 
Lodg'd."    It  may  also  be  worth  while  to  take  oiu:  young  friend's 
evidence  on  the  state  of  the  country.     He  says,  "  There  is  no  Place 
in  Europe  so  much  frequented  by  Strangers,  whether  they  come  out 
of  Curiosity,  or  such  who  are  oblig'd  to  attend  tlie  Court  of  Rome." 
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Benedict  XIII.  was,  by  the  way,  now  Pope.     *' Notwithstanding 
these  Promising  Circumstances,  and  the  lopg  peace  that  has  so  many 
years  Reign'd  in  Italy,  there  is  not  a  more  miserable  People  in 
Europe  than  the  Pope's  Subjects.    His  State  is  thin  of  Inhabitants, 
and  great  part  of    his  Soil  is    uncultivated.      His  Subjects  are 
Wreckedly  Poor  and  Idle,  and  have  neither  sufficient  Manufacturs 
nor  Traffick  to  Employ  them.    These  ill  Efects  may  arise  in  a  great 
Measure  out  of  the  Arbitrariness  of  the  Government,  but  I  think 
they  are  chiefly  to  be  ascrib'd  to  the  Romain  Religion,  which  here 
shows  itself  in  its  greatest  Perfection.    It  is  not  Strange  to  find  a 
countiy  half  Unpeopled  where  so  great  a  Proportion  of  the  In* 
habitants,  of  both  Sexes,  is  ty'd  under  Vows  of  Chastity.  .  .  .    Nor 
is  it  less  easy  to  account  for  the  gre^t  Poverty,  and  want,  y^  are  to  be 
met  with  in  a  Country  which  Invites  into  it  such  a  Swarm  of  Vaga- 
bonds, under  the  Title  of  Pilgrims ;  and  Shuts  up  in  Cloysters  such 
an  Incredable  Number  of  Beggers,  who,  instead  of  increasing  the 
Common  Stock  by  their  Labour  and  Industry,  lie  as  a  dead  Weight 
on  their  Fellow  Subjects,  and  consume  the  Charity  that  ought  to 
support  the  Sickly,  the  Old,  and  Decripid.  .  .  .  And  when  to  these 
Natural  Evils  in  the  Government  and  Religion,  there  arises  amongst 
them  an  averitious  Pope,  who  is  for  making  a  Family,  'tis  no  wonder 
if  the  People  sink  under  such  a  Complication  of  Destempers." 

Here,  for  the  second  time,  for  some  cause  at  present  unknown  td 
this  editor,  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  recalled  to  England ;  and  accord- 
ingly, on  Whit  Sunday,  May  the  20th,  1725,  N.S.,  he  and  his  master 
embarked  at  Genoa  on  board  the  "  Levant  Gaily,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  Tuns,  Commander  Captain  Robert  Wiliston,"  bound  for 
London ;  but  the  winds  being  very  contrary,  the  ship  lay  in  the 
**Mold"  (Mole)  until  Wednesday,  the  23rd,  when,  the  weather  being 
very  fair  and  the  wind  very  favourable,  they  stood  out  of  the  port  of 
Genoa  under  full  sail. 

Mentor  and  Telemachus  are  therefore  now  at  sea,  and  homeward 
bound.  They  had  a  rather  long  and  rather  boisterous  passage,  the 
details  of  which  are  minutely  recorded  in  the  journal  of  the  inde- 
fatigable younger  traveller.  In  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  '^  wee  see  a 
sail  to  windward,  suppos'd  to  be  a  Rover;  in  the  Evening  made  all 
in  Readiness  for  fear  of  being  surprised  in  the  Night,  but  the  next 
morning  lost  sight  of  it"  "  Next  day  wee  spoke  a  Dutch  man  of 
Warr,  they  bebg  in  all  seven  Sail,  cruzing  for  the  Algarines."  On  the 
voyage  they  spoke  several  ships,  as,  for  instance,  the  Kent^  Cap- 
tain Andrew  Hixon,  bound  for  Jamaica ;  but  all  these  vessels  have 
become  very  phantom  ships  to  us  now.    Once,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
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"  the  sea  seam'd  all  in  a  flame."  At  length,  on  the  12th  of  July,. 
"  wee  see  St.  PauKs  Church,"  and  at  near  midnight  of  that  day  we 
"  moor'd  over  against  Rotherhithe  Church,**  and  our  voyages  and 
travels  are  over. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1725,  Mr.  Hutchinson  again  reaches  dear  old 
Goldesbro',  where  he  will,  no  doubt,  be  warmly  welcomed  by  his 
family  and  friends.  He  will  have  for  some  time  a  pleasant  occupa- 
tion in  transferring  his  rough  notes  to  the  carefully  executed  volume 
now  lying  before  me ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that,  in  addition  to  the 
natural  admiration  of  a  fond  family,  he  may  find  some  solace  in  the 
praise  and  estimation  of  a  polite  and  learned  circle  in  the  Univer- 
sity, and  elsewhere.  For  .it*was  something  to  be  a  traveller  in  those 
days,  and  our  young  friend  may  fairly  boast  that  he  has  seen,  studied, 
and  recorded  much.     Rest  to  the  traveller ! 

An  attempt  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  my  ancestor's  journal  within 
the  space  of  an  article  is  something  like  the  performance  of  pre- 
senting the  Lord's  Prayer  within  the  compass  of  a  sixpence.  I  have 
in  my  extracts  rendered  but  little  justice  to  Mr.  Hutchinson's  learn- 
ing and  research.  I  have,  indeed,  in  all  cases  preferred  to  present 
pictures  of  men  and  manners.  We  do  not  very  much  care  to  learn 
from  a  traveller  in  Europe  the  history  of  the  past.  We  can  learn 
that  from  many  other  sources.  We  want  pictures  rather  than  erudi- 
tion ;  we  desire  contemporary  painting  of  the  warm  living  life  of 
humanity.  Details  can  scarcely  be  too  small.  We  want  to  know 
what  the  streets  looked  like,  with  the  passengers'  and  vehicles ;  we 
are  curious  about  the  appearance  of  houses,  inside  and  out ;  we  like 
to  see  the  room  in  which  the  traveller  lived  with  its  furniture  and 
fittings ;  we  wish  to  realise  to  our  fancy  the  smiling,  obsequious  inn- 
keeper j  the  brisk,  lively  gargon  of  the  time ;  the  captain  of  the  ship, 
the  postilion  and  his  carriage ;  we  should  like  to  chat,  as  we  can 
do,  imaginatively,  assisted  by  Sterne,  with  the  grisette  in  her  shop. 
Nothing  is  unimportant  so  long  as  the  narrator  can  give  it  signifi- 
cance and  depict  it  graphically.  Pepys,  dear  old  gossiping  Samuel,. 
with  his  love  of  detail  and  quaintness  of  presentment,  would  have 
been  a  model  grand  toiuist 

The  little,  not  impleasant,  tinge  of  pedantry  in  Mr.  Hutchinson  is 
the  pedantry  of  a  young  University  man  of  his  day,  who  ascertained 
his  learned  facts  fix)m  books  rather  than  from  guide  books,  wha 
compared  his  knowledge  witli  the  monuments  which  he  found 
existing;  and  who,  probably,  rather  desired  the  reputation  of 
scholarship  amongst  his  own  class  and  clique.  Young  men,  unless 
they  are  poets,  do  ndt  commonly  have  ideals — except  in  women ; 
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and  our  friend  seems  to  have  voyaged  without  any  fixed  idea  or 
theory,  imless  it  were  a  longing  for  the  enjoyment  of  travel,  a  long- 
ing which  was  blended  with  purposes  of  hard  work  and  serious 
study.    The  early  Greenlandeis,  as  Heine  tells  us,  were  not  attracted 
by  the  prospect  held  out  to  them  of  the  Christian  heaven,  because 
the  description  conveyed  no  assurance  of  the  existence  there  of  seals^ 
Our  young  friend  had  no  morbid  yearning  for  anything  in  travel 
whadk  a  seal  would  symbolise ;  but  he  seems  to  have  had  an  ''open 
sense."    It  may  be  that  I  have  a  latent,  unconscious  warp  of  kinship^ 
but  I  certainly  like  the  young  fellow  as  I  try  to  travel  with  him 
through  the  yellow  pages  of  my  inheritance — ^his  journal.     Language 
is  a  type  of  thought ;  and  the  thought  of  a  man  out  of  the  past  is 
typical  of  at  least  the  thoughts  of  a  class  in  his  time.     I  like  the 
queer  spelling,  the  tangle  of  prepositions,  the  frequent  capital  letters, 
and  the  style  of  the  journal ;  they  are  t3rpical  to  me.     He  seems  to 
have  been  modest,  well-bred,  cultured,  with  the  culture  of  his  day ;. 
frill  of  respect  for  learning  and  of  a  desire  to  acquire  knowledge. 
He  was  probably  loyal  and  traditionally  Conservative ;  for  I  find  in 
the  "Visitation  of  Yorkshire  "  a  forbear,  one  Edward  Hutchinson  of 
Wickham,  who  died  in  1653,  and  had  been  a  Colonel  of  Horse  in  y*^ 
army  of  Charles  I. 

In  these  days  we  rush  through  in  one  swift  sweep  froni  Paris,  say, 
to  Geneva  or  Marseilles;  but  what  do  we  see  of  the  country 
between?  Mr.  Hutchinson  travelled  in  short  stages,  and  slept, 
while  travelling  between  places  of  importance,  every  night  in  a 
different  village  and  in  a  new  inn.  In  remote  parts  of  France  you 
may  still  see  the  kind  of  vehicle  in  which  pupil  and  tutor  journeyed. 
Think  how  much  more  they  saw  than  we  do !  Remember,  also, 
that  in  their  day  such  travelling  as  theirs  was  a  solemn  undertaking, 
never  contemplated  in  connection  with  haste  or  speed.  It  takes  9 
little  time  and  some  thought  to  realise  the  difference  of  European 
travel  between  1720  and  1876.  Such  contrasts  have,  however,  a 
quaint  and  piquant  interest ;  and  hence  I  offer  to  the  readers  of  our 
day  a  glimpse  of  the  travellers  and  travelling  of  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  as  seen  through  the  medium  of  the  journal  of  William  Hutchin- 
son, Esq.,  of  Goldesbro'  in  Yorkshure. 
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Ocean  revelling  roars  with  terrible  elation  ! 

Afar,  in  the  dull  offing  of  a  furrowed  sullen  sea, 
O'er  yon  rock-rooted  Pharos  rises  awfully, 
Like  a  Phantom,  rises  slowly  a  white  cloud. 
Scales  the  lofty  lanthom  where  three  human  hearts  are  bowed, 
Bowed  awhile,  involved  within  the  Sea-Plume  that  ascends, 
Swallowing  a  hundred  feet  of  granite  ere  it  bends  ! 

Behold  !  the  sweep  of  mighty  crags,  whose  league-long  fortress 
front, 
Whose  frowning  granite  arc  defies  with  stature  tall  and  steep 
Ocean's  embattled  billows :  these  have  borne  the  brunt 
Of  terrible  assaults  !  the  cannon  thunders,  and  a  leap 
Of  smoke  ascends  the  ramparts  of  a  breached  and  broken  keep? 
At  each  discharge : 

The  Titan  targe  hath  pinnacle  and  tower  : 
Or  is  the  whole  an  organ  for  the  surge  to  smite  with  power. 
That  hath  the  turbulent  storm-music  for  everlasting  dower  ? 

Cathedral  Heights  of  Titans,  hewn  by  colossal  Hands, 
Millennial  ministers  of  flood  and  frost,  wild  earthquake  and  fierce 

fire! 
Lo  !  where  a  porphyry  portal  of  the  mountain  heart  expands. 
Portentous  shadowy  buttress,  weather-goldened  spire  ; 
There  multitudinous  waters  wander  greyly  in  the  gloom  ; 
Within  the  high  sea-sanctuary  a  god  dbpenses  doom ; 
In  and  out  they  wander,  sombre  courtiers  by  the  gate. 
Where  a  dim  Sea-Presence  broodeth  in  solemn  sullen  state — 
Where  no  mortal  breath  dare  whisper,  only  hollow- sounding  surges, 
A  welter  of  wild  waters  with  their  melancholy  dirges. 

Behold !  they  rave  in  echoing  cave  their  wrath  rent  long  ago ; 
Rent  for  a  lair,  where  grim  Despair  rolls  shouldering  to  and  fro  : 
To  and  fro  they  furious  roll  prodigious  boulders. 
Rounding  them  like  pebbles  with  huge  Atlantean  shoulders. 

Beyond  (me  vast  rock-sentinel  guarding  the  awful  court, 
Surrounded  and  overshadowed  by  walls  perpendicular. 
Before  those  palace-portals  foamy  serpents  huge  resort, 
Wallowing  upon  the  wilderness,  grey  and  cold  afar ; 
While  among  the  tumbled  boulders,  before  the  giant  cave, 
Robed  in  royal  purple,  royal  raiment  of  the  wave, 
Lie  crunched  and  shattered  timbers,  ribs  of  mighty  ships  ; 
Yea,  and  limbs  of  some  who,  craving  one  more  kiss  of  loving  lips, 
Were  stifled  in  the  violent  froth,  jammed  beneath  black  stones, 
Wliose  glossy  weed  may  dally  with  their  coral-crusted  bones. 
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Tall,  gaunt  Phantom  yonder,  warding  portals  of  the  night, 
With  silent,  sweeping  stature  growing  from  the  eastern  waU, 
Lank  long  arms  upraised,  and  curving  with  the  vasty  cavern's  height, 
A  beaked  monster  face  between  them,  looking  downward  to  appal !  , 
Art  thou  stone,  or  art  thou  spirit,  fearful  Shadow  weird  and  grey, 
Daring  mortals  to  advance  beyond  their  precincts  of  the  day  ? 
All  the  cliffs  are  shrouded  to  the  waist,  or  only  loom 
Head  and  shoulders  through  a  death-mist,   but  where  the  rollers 

boom 
Their  feet  are  bare  and  stem  :  pale  sand  I  discern 
Near  their  ruined  grandeur ;  a  chrysoprase  pale  green 
Narrow  water  isles  it,  with  a  restless  flow ; 
The  tidal  heave  advances ;  cormorants  of  swarthy  mien 
Squat  on  rocks  about  the  cave,  or  dive  in  deeps  below. 

While  sweet  samphire,  with  tufled  thrift,  glows  in  clefts  above, 
Ever  and  anon  a  sound,  with  ominous  power  to  move. 
Wanders  from  the  wilderness,  a  very  mournful  spell : 
Through  the  wind  and  wave  embroilment  ever  tolls  a  passing  belL 
Whence  the  warning  ?  what  imports  it  ?    When  I  clamber,  when  I 

rest. 
It  seems  to  breathe  foreboding  in  a  fading  air. 
Is  it  from  the  sombre  church  in  lonely  glen  deprest  ? 
There,  by  old  cross  and  cofhn-stone,  on  immemorial  chair 
Of  rude  grey  granite,  hoary  ghosts  in  dark  conclave  may  brood  : 
Nay  !  but  the  tolling  tolleth  from  the  turbulent  flood  ! 
Not  from  where  the  giants  hewed  them  vasty  seats  of  solid  rock, 
Or  Druid  with  poured  human  blood  adored  the  Logan  block  : 
Not  from  where  the  Cromlech  ponderous,  and  hoary  cirque  remain, 
Though  we  know  no  more  who  reared  them,   Celt  or  Dane,  or 

Athelstane  ; 
Nor  whose  the  mouldered  dust  in  yonder  urns  of  perished  prime, 
Bard's,  or  warrior's,  who  flared  a  moment  in  the  hollow  Night  of 

Time! 
— There  on  dreary  moorland  haunteth  owl  and  raven ; 
There  at  moonrise  hoots  the  rocky  earn,  to  confound  the  craven 
While  fiends  are  hunting  dark  lost  souls   who  are  shut  out  from 

Heaven — 
The  knell  is  knoUed  by  wild  white  arms  of  surges  ramping  round 
The  fatal  reef,  where  mariners  are  drifted  to  be  drowned  ! 
It  is  the  Rundlestone  !     He  knolls  for  passing  human  souls  : 
It  is  the  voice  of  Doom  from  forth  profound  Eternity ! 

M  2 
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Weird  dragon  forms,  roughened  in  storms,  a  foamy  beryl  rolls 
Ever  around  you,  dumb  and  blind  stones,  who  confront  the  sky  ! 
I  feel  that  in  your  soul  there  slumbers  a  dim  Deity. 
....  Were  it  not  better  to  dissolve  this  chaos  of  the  mind, 
And  in  the  twilight  of  your  world  long  consolation  find, 
Restoring  the  proud  Spirit  to  your  elemental  Powers, 
Dying  into  cliff,  and  cloud,  and  snowdrift  of  sea  flowers  ? 
....  Vanishes  the  storm-rack  in  the  gleaming  West : 
A  long  wide  chasm,  glowing  like  a  World  of  Rest, 
O'er  the  dusk  horizon  opens,  whereinto 
Visionary  domes  arise,  and  towers  of  tender  hue  ! 
A  holy  realm  of  Silence,  a  city  of  deep  Peace, 
Where  Death  leads  all  poor  prisoners  who  have  won  release ! 
Long  ranks  of  high  surges,  heaving  dark  against  the  bright 
Heaven,   fell  illumed  'thwart  iri»n  crags,   whose   frown  relents  to 

Light. 

Land's  Endy  1875. 


Recovery  of  Palhsi 
by  w.  hepworth  dixon. 


I.— HOLY    LAND     AND    CITY. 

c  afoot  for  the  recovery  of  Palestine. 
One  project  aims  at  the  physical,  a  second  at  the 
historical.  Recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.     One  aims 
at  regaining  lost  soil,  a  second   at  regaining  lost 
knowledge.     In  both  cases  the  bstrument  to  be  chiefly  used  is 

Colonel  Gawler,  Caplain  Warren,  and  other  gentlemen  have 

formed   a    society    for    colonising     Palestine.       Military   and 

,    engineering  science  will  not   be  wanting  in  the  committee  of 

managemenL     Their  purpose    is  to  transfer  the  dominion  of 

PalestLne  from  the  Turk  and  Arab  to  the  Jew. 

The  means  are  pacific  :  purchase  of  the  land,  settlement  in 
the  towns,  and  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Money  is  to  open  Jaffa 
and  Acre  ;  industry  is  to  transform  the  plains  of  Sharon  and 
Shcfelah  into  gardens ;  a  new  race  is  to  drive  back  the  Salhaan 
Rovers  and  to  hold  the  swarthy  children  of  Goblan  in  check. 
The  wells  of  Esdrielon  are  to  be  cleared  out,  the  vineyards  ot 
.Samaria  to  be  planted,  and  the  fish  of   Gennesarelh    to    be 
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caught  as  of  old.  Hundreds  of  cities  are  to  rise  on  the  ridge  of 
Judah,  and  the  voices  of  the  high-priests  to  echo  from  the  synagogues 
of  Zion.  Believing,  not  merely  in  the  literal  fulfilment  of  prophecy, 
but  in  the  duty  of  coming  to  the  help  of  Providence,  the  members 
of  this  society  are  clearing  ground  and  firing  opinion  for  a  physical 
restoration  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine. 

To  these  earnest  men  the  argument  for  such  a  course  appears 
complete.  Palestine  was  promised  to  the  seed  of  Abraham ;  in  a 
narrowed  sense  to  the  seed  of  Jacob.  The  descendants  of  these 
patriarchs  got  possession,  and  for  many  ages  held  their  own.  Later 
on,  driven  out  of  Zion  and  Hebron  on  account  of  their  offences^ 
they  left  the  land  a  prey  to  Greek,  Roman,  and  Byzantine  con- 
querors ;  and  spread  into  foreign  lands,  where  they  had  time  to 
forget  their  ownership  of  the  sacred  soil. 

From  the  conquest  by  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  first  invasion 
by  Mohammed  elapsed  a  period  of  time  as  long  as  that  which 
divides  the  reign  of  Alfred  from  that  of  Victoria.  During  all 
those  years  the  land  was  ruled  by  men  who  had  no  relation  to 
the  holy  race.  Then  came  in  the  children  of  Ishmael,  bringing 
with  them  a  new  Judaism,  conceived  in  the  desert,  built  on  the 
Jewish  rituals,  and  fanned  into  vigorous  life  by  the  genius  of 
Mohammed.  Under  many  trials,  with  only  two  or  three  breaks, 
that  new  Judaism  has  been  strong  enough  to  hold  the  land  for 
more  than  twelve  hundred  years.  Israel  wanders  far  and  wide; 
Ishmael  never  quits  the  genuine  East.  "  Find  the  date-palm,  and 
pitch  thy  tent  beneath  its  fruit,"  appears  to  be  the  unwritten  law 
of  Ishmael.  Hence  these  children  of  the  first-born  of  Abraham 
cling  to  Palestine,  Arabia,  Egypt ;  while  their  brethren,  children  of 
the  younger-born,  are  found  in  Rome  and  Rio,  in  Warsaw  and 
Cape  Town,  in  Paris  and  Sydney,  in  London  and  San  Francisco. 
The  sons  of  Isaac  have  abandoned  Palestine  to  the  sons  of 
Ishmael.  I  have  met  Hebrews  pushing  up  the  mountains  of 
Nevada,  and  venturing  into  the  Red  Man's  country,  in  search  of 
settlements;  but  I  have  never  seen  a  Hebrew  colonist  toiling  up 
the  hill-side  of  Judah  or  braving  Bedouin  spears  in  the  fat  plains 
of  Esdraelon.  It  is  only  in  his  prayers  that  a  Jew  now  turns  his 
face  towards  Jerusalem. 

A  few  stragglers  have  been  gathered  in,  chiefly  in  Zion  and 
Safed,  Hebron  and  Tiberias  ;  in  all  about  nine  or  ten  thousand  souls. 
These  people  are  regarded  as  strangers  in  the  land.  They  own  no 
soil ;  or  so  little  as  not  to  count  They  follow  no  industry ;  or  do 
so  little  work  that  it  hardly  counts.     They  live  on  alms,  supported 
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in  their  sacred  dties  by  pious  persons  at  a  distance;  mainly  by 
people  living  in  England  and  America,  who  feed  them  out 
of  ''duty,"  while  they  neither  speak  their  language,  understand 
their  creed,  nor  love  their  race.  Scattered  about  the  earth,  there  are 
supposed  to  be  ten  or  eleven  millions  of  Jews  alive.  Thousands  of 
these  people  are  rich,  some  of  them  own  colossal  fortunes.  Roths- 
child could  buy  up  the  fee  simple  of  Palestine.  Goldsmid  might 
rebuild  the  Temple  of  Herod.  Montefiore  has  money  enough  to 
cast  a  golden  statue  of  King  Solomon.  But  of  these  wealthy 
Hebrews,  not  one  is  willing  to  go  back.  Rich  Jews  build  charming 
villas  in  the  gardens  of  Frankfort,  round  the  slopes  of  Montmorenci, 
on  the  downs  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  No  returning  Hebrew  builds  his 
villa  under  the  bluffs  of  Carmel»  in  the  groves  of  Jafi^  on  the 
brows  of  Olivet,  among  the  springs  at  Siloam.  The  seed  of  Israel 
cling  to  every  soil  except  their  own.  ''  More  need,"  uige  Colonel 
Gawler,  Captain  Warren,  and  the  earnest  men  associated  in  this 
enterprise,  "  for  strangers  to  help  their  blindness  and  excite  their 
patriotism.''  The  work  is  all  up-hill,  and  the  hill  is  very  steep; 
yet  the  motive  of  these  helpers  is  so  free  from  selfishness  that 
every  one  must  wish  them  a  £Eur  field  in  which  to  tiy  their  great 
experiment 

That  physical  Recovery  of  Palestine  may  be  near,  or  may  be  for 
off;  but  the  historical  Recovery  of  Palestine  is  assuredly  nigh  at 
hand.  To  many  persons  the  second  event  may  seem  of  more 
immediate  and  more  practical  importance.  A  physical  Recovery  of 
Palestine  concerns  the  children  of  Israel  mainly ;  an  historical 
Recovery  of  Palestine  affects  the  whole  community  of  Christian 
men. 

The  Recovery  of  which  I  propose  to  write  a  brief  account  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  is  that  of  a  true,  detailed,  and  scientific  know- 
ledge of  the  Holy  Land. 

In  April,  1865,  a  number  of  gentlemen,  connected  by  their  travels 
and  studies  with  Palestine,  met  in  the  Chapter  House,  Westminster 
Abbey,  to  consider  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge  of  that  country. 
Some  of  these  gentlemen,  such  as  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Layard,  had  special  knowledge 
of  the  Eastern  world.  Others,  as  Dean  Stanley,  Dr.  Tristram,  and 
the  present  writer,  had  published  books  on  the  Holy  Land.  Still 
more,  as  Professor  Owen,  Dr.  Pusey,  Mr.  George  Grove,  Dr. 
Hooker,  Mr.  Morrison,  and  Mr.  Fergusson,  had  devoted  much 
time  to  the  study  of  various  details  in  connection  with  sacred  history 
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and  sacred  sites.  One  gentleman,  Mr.  Tipping,  had  executed  a  re- 
markable series  of  drawings  in  illustration  of  the  Jewish  Wars  of 
Josephus.  Among  lay  students,  interested  in  a  more  general  way, 
were  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Argyle,  Earls  Derby,  Russell, 
and  Shaftesbury,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  and  Sir  Antonio  Panizzi,  Messrs. 
Henry  Reeve,  Samuel  Morley,  William  Longman,  and  John  Murray. 
The  Archbishop  of  York  presided  over  our  deliberations,  supported 
by  the  Bishops  of  London,  Oxford,  Ely,  and  Ripon.  On  com- 
paring notes  we  found  the  state  of  things  not  only  shameful  but 
incredible.  Travellers  in  Palestine  complained  that  there  was  no 
good  map  of  the  country,  no  accurate  drawing  of  monuments  and 
other  remains^  Naturalists  gave  proofs  that  we  knew  little  of  the 
fauna  and  flora  of  Palestine.  It  was  startling  to  hear  Professor 
Owen  say,  "  That  often  as  we  read  about  fish  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
we  don't  know  what  sort  of  fish  exist  in  that  inland  lake."  Geo- 
logists said  the  country  was  extremely  notable  in  their  science,  yet 
hardly  any  of  the  facts  required  for  a  true  picture  of  the  country  had 
been  ascertained.  We  knew  little  of  the  ridge  system  of  Judaea 
and  Samaria.  We  knew  still  less  about  the  River  Jordan,  and  the 
strange  ravine  through  which  it  flows.  We  knew  nothing  at  all 
about  the  ancient  and  extinct  volcanoes.  In  the  department  of 
hydrography  a  little  had  been  done.  Our  Admiralty  had  caused  a 
survey  of  the  coast-line  to  be  made ;  the  American  Government  had 
sent  Lieutenant  Lynch  to  survey  the  Dead  Sea.  So  far  as  soundings 
go,  these  works  had  been  well  done ;  but  naval  charts,  though  good 
in  their  way,  add  little  to  our  knowledge  of  a  country.  Strange  to 
say,  Jerusalem  was  hardly  better  known  than  the  land  outside  her 
gates.  Lady  Burdett  Coutts  had  furnished  funds  for  a  survey  of  that 
city,  and  Captain  Wilson  was  making  his  capital  discovery  of  the 
vaulted  chambers  now  known  by  his  name,  and  otherwise  conducting 
those  inquiries  of  which  he  afterwards  wrote  the  story  in  his  Notes  to 
the  Ordnance  Survey.  But  his  discoveries  were  then  unknown. 
The  field  was  fallow.  Looking  at  the  matter  in  a  broad  way,  the 
Holy  Land  was  barren  from  the  wilderness  of  Beersheba  to  the 
frontiers  of  Dan. 

On  these  points  there  was  no  dispute,  nor  any  as  to  the  need 
for  Englishmen  to  undertake  a  real  recovery  of  Palestine  from  this 
condition  of  neglect.  The  Bible  is  an  English  book — the  first  of 
English  books — and  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  sceneries  of  the 
sacred  story  is  a  permanent  English  want  Most  people  are  pleased 
to  read  about  the  antiquities  of  London,  York,  and  Chester ;  but  for 
one  English  family  that  cares  about  ancient  London,  ancient  York, 
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and  ancient  Chester,  a  hundred  English  families  are  anxious  to  have 
true  pictures  in  their  minds  of  ancient  Jerusalem,  ancient  Bethlehem, 
and  ancient  Nazareth.  Our  interest  in  the  Holy  Land  is  like  an 
article  of  faith.  A  good  account  of  the  Roman  wall  of  London,  with 
the  situation  of  the  several  portals,  may  excite  a  languid  curiosity  at 
an  archaeological  pic-nic ;  but  a  disquisition  on  the  second  wall  of 
Zion,  and  on  the  real  position  of  the  Gate  Gennath,  is  followed  by 
thousands  of  people  with  rapt  attention.  Our  concern  with  Roman 
London  is  archaic,  our  concern  with  Roman  Zion  is  religious. 
Calvary  lay  outside  that  second  wall.  The  way  from  Zion  to  the 
Sepulchre  was  through  Gennath.  That  spot  was  the  scene  of  the 
Burial,  of  the  Watching,  of  the  Resurrection.  Time,  in  effacing 
the  remains,  deadens  our  interest  in  London  Wall ;  but  time  has  no 
power  over  the  passions,  every  day  born  again,  which  cling  to  the 
Sepulchre  of  our  Lord.  If  any  spot  on  earth  is  holy  ground,  that 
spot  is  holy  ground.  So,  in  their  degrees,  are  Bethlehem  and 
Nazareth,  Bethabara  and  Cana,  -^non  and  Capernaum.  While 
reverence  lives  in  the  hearts  of  men  we  shall  yearn  with  inappeasable 
hunger  of  the  spirit  for  an  exact  acquaintance  with  the  true  locality 
and  outward  aspect  of  these  sacred  spots. 

It  was  agreed  by  that  meeting  in  Westminster  Abbey  that  we 
should  name  an  executive  committee  and  go  to  work.  Enough  had 
been  done  with  pen  and  ink;  libraries  had  been  written  on  the 
subject  We  thought  that  for  awhile  we  might  drop  controversy  and 
excavate.  The  old  was  buried  under  the  new.  Truth  had  to  be 
dug  out  of  the  soil.  Our  instruments  were  to  be  ,the  spade,  the 
aneroid,  the  sounding-line,  and  the  measuring-chain.  The  highest 
skill  was  to  be  employed,  and  every  point  fixed  as  accurately  as 
science  can  fix  the  position  of  hill  and  stream.  Near  and  under  the 
massive  walls  which  yet  remain  we  proposed  to  sink  shafts  and  run 
galleries.  Down  through  the  dust  of  centuries  we  meant  to  pierce, 
not  satisfied  till  we  had  reached  the  living  rock,  as  the  original  builders 
had  been  forced  to  find  the  living  rock.  In  this  way,  but  in  no  other, 
we  might  hope  to  get  on  solid  ground. 

Since  the  time  of  Edward  Robinson  and  Eli  Smith  nearly  all  our 
sacred  places  had  been  the  objects  of  a  snarling  and  suspicious  criti- 
cism. These  explorers  had  found  the  science  of  Biblical  illustra- 
tion very  much  as  John  Lightfoot  and  Adrien  Reland  had  left  it 
Neither  Lightfoot  nor  Reland  ever  set  foot  on  Syrian  soil.  Learn- 
ing, patience,  and  devotion  they  had  in  full  measure ;  but  sciences  are 
not  forwarded  by  men  who  learn  their  facts  from  books.  Original 
research  was  needed.     Robinson  and  Smith  began  original  research, 
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and  aided  by  the  patronage  of  Karl  Ritter,  helped  on  a  revival  of 
interest  in  the  Holy  Land.  Much  honour  is  due  to  them,  but  the 
fruit  of  their  labour  is  far  from  being  an  unmixed  good. 

Robinson  and  Smith  were  American  citizens.  They  carried  into 
an  ancient  land,  where  nothing  changes  in  a  thousand  years,  the 
mental  habits  of  a  country  in  which  everything  changes  in  a  dozen 
years.  They  breathed,  and  boasted  of  breathing,  the  spirit  of  an 
independent  and  progressive  Church.  Robinson  was  a  Dissienting 
minister  and  the  son  of  a  Dissenting  minister.  Smith  was  a  Dissent- 
ing missionary,  chosen  on  account  of  his  sectarian  zeal  for  the  work 
of  carrying  the  torch  of  free  American  thought  to  the  benighted 
Arabs  of  Syria.  They  laid  down  the  surprising  rule  that  "  ecclesias- 
tical tradition  is  of  no  value "  in  relation  to  holy  places ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  owners  of  an  estate  are  not  likely  to  know  anything 
about  their  title-deeds  !  They  hated  monks  and  distrusted  archiman- 
drites. In  the  application  of  their  singular  rule,  they  assumed  that 
all  testimony  of  a  later  date  than  the  reign  of  Constantine  must  be 
regarded  as  ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  therefore  of  no  value  ; 
another  way  of  saying  that  owners  who  have  held  an  estate  for  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  years  are  sure  to  know  nothing  about  the  way 
in  which  it  came  into  their  possession  !  Pupils  of  Yale  are  not 
trained  in  habits  of  deference  for  ecclesiastical  legends.  Time  is 
not  sacred  to  an  American,  who,  as  a  rule,  believes  in  to-morrow, 
not  in  yesterday.  Of  the  two  explorers  Smith  was  the  more  learned 
and  experienced  man.  He  knew  something  of  Syria ;  he  spoke  and 
wrote  Arabic.  .  Armed  at  these  points,  he  was  far  more  cautious  than 
his  fellow-labourer.  Robinson  had  all  the  superficial  defects,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  substantial  merits,  of  his  countrymen.  To  a  large 
stock  of  knowledge,  and  a  great  capacity  for  work,  he  added  the 
qualities  of  suddenness  and  suspicion — of  doubt  approaching  to 
cynicism,  of  credulity  amounting  to  childishness.  No  man  saw 
more  quickly  the  weak  point  in  a  piece  of  evidence ;  no  man  ever 
showed  more  courage  in  setting  historical  evidence  aside.  Yet  the 
critic  who  rejected  the  evidence  of  written  records  and  architectural 
remains  was  ready  to  catch  at  any  dubious  phrase  in  an  old  writer, 
and  to  pick  up  any  rubbish  from  a  peasant  on  the  road.  It  was 
hard  for  him  to  believe  in  what  was  old ;  still  harder  for  him  not  to 
believe  in  what  seemed  new.  At  Jerusalem  he  rejected  the  evi- 
dence of  history  and  architecture  in  favour  of  the  present  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  at  Nazareth  he  caught  at  a  peasant's  word  to 
dispute  the  historical  identity  of  Cana  of  Galilee. 
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To  deny  the  merits  of  Robinson  and  Smith  would  be  most  unfair. 
If  they  had  done  no  more  than  notice  that  spring  of  an  ancient  arch 
in  the  Temple  wall,  which  gave  us  the  first  theory  for  the  Temple 
bridge,  they  would  have  deserved  well  of  scholars  ;  but  their  credit 
has  a  wider  range  than  anything  due  to  one  happy  find. 

They  made  many  discoveries,  and  in  the  list  of  names  connected 
with  Biblical  illustration,  from  Eusebius  to  Lightfoot,  from  Reland 
to  Stanley,  they  will  keep  a  place.  They  lose  no  part  of  their  true 
fame  when  they  are  described  as  unnecessarily  sceptical  and  unne- 
cessarily credulous.  No  one  will  say  that  Greek  ecclesiastics  are 
always  learned  and  always  honest;  but  the  frauds  of  which  Robinson 
accused  them  were  beyond  their  power,  if  not  beyond  their  desire. 
When  buildings  are  once  known  changes  of  locality  are  not  easily 
made,  even  under  circumstances  favourable  to  fraud.  Can  any  man 
in  his  senses  .believe  that  our  monks  could  have  changed  St. 
Paul's  into  St.  Peter's,  and  sent  pilgrims  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
to  the  edifice  on  Ludgate  Hill  ?  '  I  am  not  aware  of  any  facts 
which  prove  that  the  Syrian  monks  and  priests  have  practised 
conscious  and  systematic  fraud.  Where  is  the  evidence  ?  Nothing 
is  easier  than  to  hint  a  calumny.  "  Finding  the  place  out  of  the 
line  of  pilgrimage  the  monks  have  changed  it  to "  so  and  so,  is 
Robinson's  style  throughout  Not  a  single  case  of  such  removal  is 
proved,  A  pupil  of  Yale  does  not  stoop  to  reason  with  a  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem.  At  Bethabara  the  Dissenting  minister  pokes  his  pity 
at  the  deluded  Greek  pilgrim  who  bathes  in  one  part  of  the  Jordan, 
and  at  the  equally  deluded  Latin  pilgrim  who  bathes  a  few  paces 
lower  down.  The  Greek  pilgrim  may  be  Tricoupi,  the  Latin  pilgrim 
may  be  Lamartine ;  but  in  either  case  Robinson  and  Smith  expect 
the  learned  and  eloquent  pilgrim  to  consider  himself  morally  "  whipt" 

From  Robinson  and  Smith  came  a  school  of  critics  noticeable, 
like  their  American  masters,  for  audacious  scepticism  and  puerile 
credulity.  This  school  has  tried  to  disturb  our  belief  in  all  the 
more  venerable  Christian  sites.  The  crowning  work  of  this 
school  was  the  theory  which  attempted  not  only  to  sweep 
aside  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  as  Robinson  and  Smith  had  done,  but  to 
confuse  Mount  Calvary  with  the  threshing  floor  of  Araunah,  and  to 
find  the  Ixisilica  of  1  lelena  in  the  Dome  of  the  Rock ! 

When  the  Palestine  Society  was  founded  we  had  no  map  of  the 
Holy  l^nd»  nor  any  chance  of  getting  one  from  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment. Maps  and  charts,  like  roads  and 'ports,  are  never  things 
essential  to  an  oiiental.     One  day,  as  I  sat  smoking  the  pipe  of 
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peace  with  a  Syrian  pasha,  I  inquired  his  reason  for  not  sounding 
the  coast  and  laying  down  buoys.  "What  good?"  sighed  the 
pasha,  breathing  tenderly  through  his  chibouque.  "Ships  may 
come  in  safely,"  I  replied.  "  Frank  ships,"  he  answered,  in  a  tone 
which  told  me  there  was  nothing  more  to  add.  Suraya,  then  at  the 
Serai  in  Jerusalem,  made  a  similar  reply  to  my  remonstrance  on  the 
bad  roads  in  his  pashalic.  "We  are  a  people  of  camels  and 
asses ;  we  have  no  need  for  roads."  "  But  think  of  the  foreigners 
who  might  come  to  Jerusalem."  "  You  want  me  to  make  a  practicable 
road  for  Russian  guns  ?"  These  orientals  had  their  way,  which  is 
not  the  way  of  making  maps.  No  survey  had  been  undertaken, 
even  roughly.  Hebron,  Tyre,  and  Damascus  are  three  of  the  oldest 
cities  in  the  world  ;  the  triangle  of  country  lying  between  them  is  the 
most  historical  in  the  world;  yet  the  hills  and  valleys  of  that 
triangle  were  as  little  known  to  science  as  the  snow-fields  of 
Archangel  and  the  sierras  of  New  Mexico.  Few  positions  had  been 
accurately  fixed.  No  road  plan  .existed.  Mounds,  springs,  and 
villages  were  put  in  wrong  situations.  Every  traveller  had  drawn  his 
own  map.  I  had  been  forced  to  draw  some  parts  of  my  own.  No 
attempt  had  been  made  to  distinguish  modem  camel  tracks  from 
Macedonian  and  Roman  roads ;  yet  this  distinction  is  of  the  first 
importance  in  dealing  with  that  difhcult  point — the  personal  journeys 
of  our  Lord.  The  Jordan  was  as  much  a  mystery  as  the"  Nile ;  its 
parent  source,  its  rate  of  flow,  and  its  actual  fall  being  equally  un- 
known. The  level  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  had  not  been  ascertained. 
The  names,  numbers,  and  positions  of  the  Jordan  fords  were  still  to 
seek ;  nor  could  we  say  with  certainty  that  we  knew  the  course  of 
any  one  ancient  road.  Some  sacred  sites  had  been  placed  in  situa- 
tions utterly  at  variance  with  the  sacred  texts. 

The  geology  and  natural  history  of  Palestine  were  blanks  in  the 
book  of  knowledge.  To  geologists  the  depression  of  the  Jordan 
valley  is  one  of  the  most  notable  things  on  the  earth's  surface,  yet 
nothing  had  been  done  towards  settling  the  question  of  how  that 
amazing  trench  was  formed.  Had  the  land  sunk  ?  Had  the  trough 
been  filled  by  a  great  inland  sea  ?  Had  that  trough  an  outlet  in  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah  ?  It  was  the  same  in  regard  to  fauna  and  flora.  As 
to  cedar  and  sycamore,  lily  and  lentil,  eagle  and  raven,  dove  and 
sparrow,  fox  and  jackal,  little  was  known,  and  every  point  was  in 
dispute. 

So,  again,  with  towns  and  cities.  We  were  in  doubt  as  to  the  true 
Jericho,  the  true  Gilgal,  the  true  Capernaum,  and  a  hundred  other 
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places.  We  had  not  settled  on  a  true  site  for  Bethabara,  the  scene  of 
John's  ministry  and  our  Lord's  baptism.  There  were  disputes  about 
i£non  near  to  Salem.  Bethsaida  was  in  doubt ;  Chorazin  was  in 
doubt  Some  people  thought  Cana  of  Galilee  had  been  "  artfully 
confounded  "  by  the  monks.  No  man  could  lay  his  finger  on  Modin 
and  Gerar.  Quarrels  had  waged  around  Scopus,  and  the  battle  had 
spread  to  Mount  Olivet.  Nothing  had  yet  been  done  to  unearth  the 
mysteries  of  Herodium.  Mount  Gerizim  had  not  been  searched  for 
the  sacred  stones.  We  knew  little  of  Csesarea  and  Antipatris.  The 
ports  of  Gaza  and  Jamnia  awaited  investigation.  Askelon  was  un- 
broken ground.  The  remains  of  Jezreel  and  of  Beisan  courted 
inquiry.  Hardly  anything  had  been  done  at  Sebaste,  at  Khersa,  or 
at  Athlit  In  fact,  the  whole  country  was  a  mine  of  wealth,  waiting  for 
the  working  parties  to  come  in. 

Yet  the  chief  labour  was  required  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  a  safe  thing 
to  say  that,  ten  years  ago,  ordinary  English  readers  had  a  more  exact 
knowledge  of  ancient  Athens  and  ancient  Rome  than  they  could 
pretend  to  have  of  ancient  Jerusalem.  No  man  had  ever  brought  the 
positions  of  the  Acropolis  and  the  Capitoline  into  question.  Writers 
may  wrangle  over  the  exact  position  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  as 
they  wrangle  over  the  exact  position  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon, 
but  no  one  disputes  the  fact  that  Jupiter^s  fane  stood  on  the 
Capitoline  hill,  and  that  Jehovah's  fane  stood  on  the  Holy  Mount 
But  with  respect  to  the  very  site  of  Mount  Zion  there  was  fierce 
dispute. 

Every  one  is  aware  that  the  sacred  city  stood  on  four  hills — Zion, 
Acra,  Bezetha,  and  Moriah.  These  heights  are  named  in  very  early 
times.  Zion  is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Kings  and  in  more  than  one 
of  the  Psalms.  Acra  is  mentioned  by  Josephus,  both  in  his 
"Antiquities"  and  in  his  "Jewish  Wars."  Bezetha  is  also  men- 
tioned many  times  by  Josephus.  Moriah  is  mentioned  in  Kings  and 
Chronicles.  These  heights  are  about  as  far  from  each  other,  speak- 
ing roughly,  as  the  Aventine  and  Capitoline,  the  Esquiline  and 
the  Quirinal  in  Rome.  They  are  much  more  strongly  marked  by 
nature  than  Tower  Hill,  Ludgate  Hill,  and  Holbom  Hill  in  London. 
They  were  marked  by  walls,  gates,  palaces,  and  castles — structures 
as  important  and  enduring  as  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  and  the  Palace 
of  the  Caesars  in  Rome,  as  St  Paul's  Cathedral  and  the  White  Tower 
in  London.  The  house  of  David  rose  on  Zion.  Acra  was  the 
citadel,  and  after  the  dismantling  of  that  fortress  the  site  of  a  lOjral 
palace.      On  Bezetha  stood  the  palace  of  Herod  Agrippa.     Moriah 
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was  the  Temple  hill.     Yet  so  late  as  ten  years  ago  only  one  of  these 
four  hills  was  fixed  beyond  dispute  I 

No  critic  had  displaced  Moriah  from  the  traditional  site,  though 
some  critics  had  diminished  the  area  and  disputed  the  rock-plan 
of  that  holy  mount.  But  theorists  had  denied  the  identity  of 
Zion,  Acra,  and  Bezetha.  Clarke  had  maintained  that  the 
true  Zion  was  the  height  now  known  as  the  Hill  of  Evil 
Council :  very  much  like  saying  that  the  true  site  of  Roman 
London  was  Greenwich  Hill.  Tregells  had  asserted  that  Zion  stood 
on  the  eastern  ridge — that  is  on  Mount  Moriah.  Lewin  had  sup- 
posed that  the  city  of  David,  the  palace  of  David,  and  the  house 
of  David,  all  mentioned  in  Scripture,  stood  on  the  dropping  ridge  of 
Ophla,  now  called  Ophel.  Smith  had  assumed  that  the  whole  crest 
or  back,  starting  from  the  Tower  ,of  Siloam,  rising  to  the  Temple 
platform,  and  running  north  to  the  present  Birket  Israel,  was  the 
original  Zion.  Acra  was  the  subject  of  as  many  quarrels  as  Zion. 
Olshausen  had  placed  Acra  on  the  south  of  Mount  Moriah* 
Porter  had  fixed  it  on  the  west  \  exactly  west  of  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock.  Tobler  had  marked  Ophel  as  Acra.  Lewin  had  built  his 
Acra,  or  fortress  of  the  Macedonians,  due  north  of  the  Temple, 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Serau  Bezetha  was  unfixed.  The 
texts  of  Josephus,  which  alone  make  it  known  to  us,  place  it  north 
of  the  Temple.  Bezetha  alone  "  overshadowed  the  Temple  on  the 
north,"  so  that  the  range  of  error  was  narrowed ;  yet  within  the  limits 
of  that  text  imagination  had  run  riot.  Porter  had  placed  Bezetha 
on  the  north  of  Moriah.  Toblef  fixed  it  on  the  west  and  north-west, 
covering  ground  from  the  present  Jaffa  gate  to  the  northern  tower  of 
the  wall  looking  over  the  Fullers'  monument.  Lewin  had  partially 
adopted  Tobler's  view.  A  part  of  the  ridge  which  they  call  Bezetha 
contains  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

As  with  the  four  hills,  so  with  the  ravines  which  divided  them. 
Which  was  the  Asmonean  valley  ?  Where  did  the  Tyropaean  valley 
begin  ?  Where  lay  the  Cedron  ravine,  so  often  mentioned  by 
Josephus  during  the  great  siege  ?  Clarke  contended  that  the  Valley 
of  Hinnom  was  the  Tyropaean  of  Jewish  history.  Robinson  confused 
the  Cedron  ravine  with  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  The  true  course 
of  the  Tyropaean  was  lost,  and  with  it  all  means  of  determining 
the  site  of  Acra  and  the  boundary  line  of  Zio^.  For  Jerusalem  this 
loss  was  like  the  filling  in  of  Fleet  Ditch,  sp  that  we  could  no 
longer  trace  the  lines  which  parted  Smithfield  from  Holbom  and 
Clerkenwell. 
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So  again  n-ith  the  great  walls.  In  later  times  three  walls  sur- 
rounded and  protected  Jerusalem.  The  first  wall  dated  from  the 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon ;  tiie  second  wall  was  repaired  and 
altered  by  Hezekiah ;  the  third  wall  was  erected  some  years  after  the 
Crucifixion  by  Agrippa.  The  position  of  these  walls  was  in  dispute. 
I  have  before  me  at  this  moment  sixteen  plans  of  Jerusalem  by 
oninent  scholars  and  explorers.  Thcy  are  utterly  unlike  in  outline 
and  in  detaiL     No  two  a^e  in  all  particulars. 

Thus,  when  we  began  our  labour  in  Jerusalem,  every  point  was  in 
dispute,  down  to  the  most  elementary  features  of  rock  and  ravine. 
Nothing  could  solve  these  problems  but  the  spade,  and  we  at  once 
attacked  them  spade  in  hand. 


(To  U  continued./ 
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PART  IV. 

N  the  Hhnalaya  troop-ship  lying  at  the  Tanjong  wharf  at 
Singapore  I  recognised  the  vessel  in  which  I  once  made 
passage  on  a  journalistic  expedition,  and  I  was  not  long 
in  paying  my  respects  to  Captain  Grant.  Need  I  say 
that  she  was  "  alow  and  aloft "  precisely  what  every  English 
navy  ship  is  wherever  you  may  find  her — a  pattern  of  order  and 
efficiency  ?  Nor  need  I  apologise  for  observing  that  when  next  day  I 
stood  upon  the  littered  and  lumbered  decks  of  the  Dutch  troop- 
ship I  remembered  with  pride  the  perfect  discipline,  sweet  air,  and 
irreproachable  cleanliness  of  our  own  transport. 

There  is  no  place  perhaps  in  the  far  East  which  has  received 
greater  immediate  advantages  from  the  Suez  Canal  than  Singapore. 
Most  of  the  vessels  which  pass  Port  Said  without  increasing  its  trade 
by  so  much  as  the  value  of  half  a  dollar  halt  at  this  curious  capital 
of  the  Straits  Settlements.  It  is  the  half-way  house  between  England 
and  China  on  the  one  hand,  and  Australasia  on  the  other.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  it  was  a  collection  of  Malay  fisher- 
men's huts.  Even  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  through  whose  forethought 
the  island  became  part  of  the  British  possessions  in  1819,  could  never 
have  dreamt  of  the  great  commercial  importance  it  would  some  day 
obtain.  A  convenience  it  was  from  the  first ;  now  it  is  a  necessity. 
Fine  docks  have  been  built  by  the  Tanjong  Paggar  Dock  Company, 
near  the  western  entrance  of  the  roadstead,  where  the  handful  of 
fishermen  have  grown  into  a  thriving  population  of  over  26,000 
persons,  who  are  enjoying  the  advantages  of  European  trade  and 
English  rule,  and  who,  though  chiefly  orientals,  are  content  and 
happy  because  well  governed  and  prosperous.  And  there  is  no 
town  in  the  far  East  which  affords  the  traveller  a  better  insight  into 
certain  phases  of  oriental  life.    At  Point-de-Galle  you  are  delighted 
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with  the  Eastern  scenery  and  Eastern  humanity,  but  it  is  Eastern 
humanity  with  a  prevailing  flavour  of  Indi^.  At  Singapore  you  have 
tlie  Malayan'races  at  home,  with  all  tlieir  national  characteristics ; 
the  Chinese  quarters  are  as  much  Chinese  as  streets  in  Hong  Kong  or 
Canton ;  and  in  smaller  proportions,  the  singular  diversity  of  races 
is  increased  by  the  Kling  from  Madras,  the  slender  Bengali,  the 
Parsee,  the  Chittie,  the  Armenian  Jew,  and  the  Arab.  An  Englishman 
fresh  from  home  will  be  surprised  at  the  busy  appearance  of  the 
docks.  Chinese  carpenters  and  blacksmiths  are  hammering  and 
.sawing  in  the  sheds,  using  tools  as  primitive  as  those  which  stood 
upon  Joseph  the  Carpenter's  bench  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 
Xotliing  can  induce  these  remarkable  people  to  adopt  modern  inven- 
tions. They  do  their  work  well,  but  it  must  be  in  their  own  way, 
and  at  their  own  slow  speed.  The  better  class  of  Chinese  artisans 
}  ou  may  distinguish  by  the  light  clothing  which  they,  permit  them- 
s'.'lvcs  to  wear.  '  The  majority  of  the  Chinese  and  Malays  about  the 
(locks,  like  their  compatriots  up  in  the  town,  are  content  with  a  wisp 
of  clotli  fastened  round  the  loins,  to  hang  more  or  less  (generally 
considerably  less)  to  the  knees.  To  be  sure  you  have  on  your  out- 
ward voyage,  beginning  at  Port  Said,  become  accustomed  to  this, 
and  by  the  time  you  have  travelled  far  enough  to  be  able  to  look 
about  you  in  the  Singapore  docks  you  regaid  any  clothing  exceeding 
in  dimensions  an  ordinary  handkerchief  as  a  reckless  and  surprising 
cxtnivagance  in  "  the  lower  orders."  Strong  and  lissome  are  some 
of  ilicsc  rice  and  fish  fed  fellows  ;  tall,  straight,  and  displaying  good  ' 
r.Tisrlcs.  That  this  semblance  of  strength  and  condition  is  not 
<lLl'...sivc  you  may  perceive  by  the  amount  of  work  the  Chinese  or 
Malay  coolies  get  through,  and  the  weights  they  carr}'.  As  a  rule  it 
t.ikcs  several  orientals  to  accomplish  one  Englishman's  labour,  but 
ill  is  is  a  rule  not  without  a  wide  margin  of  exception.  Speaking  of 
men  as  they  find  them,  the  European  employers  give  the  native 
r.ict  Panics  and  the  copper-skinned  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
vvr/.cr  an  excellent  character ;  indeed,  you  will  often  be  not  a  little 
i«aincd  to  hear  ICnglish  employers  speak  better  of  them  than  of  the 
lirilish  workman,  who  is  taught  to  pity  his  dusky  heathen  brother 
uctwin^^'  down  to  blocks  of  wood  and  stone.  Plowever,  I  wish  to  draw 
a  picture,  not  to  moralise.  So  we  will  leave  the  docks  and  the 
workmen  there,  many-tinted,  from  the  sickly  yellow  of  the  fair 
("linaman  with  his  shaven  pate  and  everlasting  pigtail,  down 
through  every  shade  of  brown  until  you  come  to  the  sable  Hindoo 
with  his  glossy  black  ringlets.  Before  starting  for  the  town,  a  mile 
and  a  half  off,  you  may  turn  into  the  bungAlow,  liberally  provided  • 
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for  English  seamen  and  passengers.  It  is  a  reading-room,  and 
travellers  in  a  thirsty  land  scarcely  welcome  water  with  greater 
eagerness  than  that  with  which  we,  who  had  not  seen  an  English 
newspaper  for  six  weeks,  charge  at  the  files  of  the  Daily  Navs^ 
Punchy  Fun^  the  illustrated  journals,  and  one  or  two  of  the  cheaper 
magazines. 

The  gharries,  driven  generally  by  Bengali  boys  under  strict  Scot- 
land-yard-like hackney  carriage  regulations,  are  drawn  by  capital 
ponies ;  they  are  Singapore  specialities,  born  and  bred  in  Sumatra 
and  in  certain  portions  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  though  diminu- 
tive they  are  perfectly  shaped,  safe,  swift  trotters,  and  hardy.  As  to 
colour  they  run  a  good  deal  to  piebald  \  also  they  are  most  kindly 
treated  by  their  owners.  Along  the  Tanjong  Paggar  Road  you  con- 
tinually meet  carts  heavily  laden  with  merchandise — gambier  and 
pepper,  hides,  or  fancy  woods  from  the  interior,  where  the  irrepressible 
Chinaman  is  gardener,  woodman,  and  all  else  that  is  remunerative. 
To  the  carts  are  yoked  hump-shouldered  bulls,  sleek-hided  as  a  deer, 
mostly  fawn-coloured,  and  as  docile  as  the  lamb.  Fan  palms, 
bananas,  cocoanut  and  betel  palms,  tree  ferns,  tropical  creepers  and 
flowers,  and  vistas  of  strange  and  beautiful  trees  appear  on  either 
side  of  the  well-kept  road.  Next  you  pass  through  a  native  street, 
probably  holding  your  nose  until  you  become  acclimatised  to  the 
indescribable  stenches  of  the  native  quarters.  There  are  "  rows  " 
on  "either  side  of  the  thoroughfare,  very  different  from  the  picturesque 
covered  ways  of  ancient  Chester  or  the  continental  towns,  but 
affording  ample  shelter  from  the  sun  for  the  inhabitants,  who 
have  a  wonderful  love  of  squatting  on  their  hams  outside  their 
small  primitive  places  of  business — squatting  in  company,  squatting 
in  silence,  squatting  morning,  noon,  and  night.  There  are  miles  of 
streets  in  Singapore,  but  in  every  one  of  them  the  people  shall  be 
found  perseveringly  engaged  in  this  absorbing  do-nothing  occupation. 
Longfellow  would  be  charmed  with  the  perfect  way  in  which  they 
have  learned,  if  not  to  labour,  at  least  to  wait.  John  Chinaman,  of 
course,  is  everywhere.  The  little  bazaars  with  the  hieroglyphs  over 
the  door,  the  lanterns  suspended  from  the  ceiling  inside,  the  idol 
over  the  candle-lit  shrine,  and  the  curtained-off  inner  apartment ;  the 
licensed  opium  shops,  the  places  of  the  tailors,  butchers,  and  bakers 
— these  all  mark  the  whereabouts  of  the  Chinaman.  In  the  heart  of 
the  town  the  native  shops  (all  open  to  the  street)  admirably  illustrate 
the  industrious  character  of  the  Chinese  artisan ;  illustrate  also 
the  teeming  numbers  of  the  race,  their  sobriety,  their  quietness, 
their  skill.     A  blacksmith's  establishment  I  was  told  contained  sixty 
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inmates,  who  all  slept  in  one  garret.  The  great  houses  of  the  Euro- 
pean nterchants — Scotchmen  predominating  in  the  ratio  of  five  to 
seven — are  confined  to  the  central  and  best  portion  of  the  town, 
near  which  is  "  The  Plain,"  a  fine  promenade,  with  cathedral  and 
public  buildings  around,  and  a  wide  and  well-shaded  lower  road 
parallel  with  and  close  to  the  beach.  Here  in  cool  eventide  the  fcur 
European  ladies  take  their  drives  in  gharry,  waggonette,  or  buggy, 
reclining  listlessly  afler  their  manner  when  once  they  deign  to  take 
wings  to  the  East.  Here  the  white  robes  and  scarlet  sashes  of  the 
Government  House  peons,  and  the  pronounced  colours  of  other 
great  folk's  liveries,  flash  amongst  the  green  trees ;  here  the  young 
gendemen  of  the  place  in  spodess  white  trousers,  gossamer  morning 
coat,  and  solar  topee  saunter  and  smoke  their  manillas. 

The  wonderful  markets,  provision  shops,  and  thickest  centres  of 
native  population  are  not  far  off ;  an  inner  harbour  and  canals  full 
of  broad-sterned  sampans  and  sharp-prowed  Malay  proas  penetrating 
into  their  midst  You  can  buy  almost  anything  you  require  at  Singa- 
pore :'  cosdy  goods  at  the  European  repositories,  and  odds  and  ends, 
chiefly  Brummagem,  at  the  petty  Chinese  stalls  and  shops.  Native 
hawkers,  their  heads  covered  with  a  large  circular  disc  of  straw-work 
pointed  on  the  outer  centre  like  an  ancient  shield,  trot  about,  their 
wares  suspended  in  baskets  from  a  bamboo  pole  balanced  over  the 
shoulder.  Sometimes  it  is  pork  for  the  Chinaman,  or  rice  or  fish 
or  fruit,  or  compounds  unmentionable,  but  apparently  all  fairly 
clean  and  appetising,  off*ered  for  sale  by  street  cries  which  in  an 
unknown  tongue  have  still  a  family  resemblance  to  those  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  in  the  well-beloved  home  afar  off".  Here  comes 
a  regular  Chinese  swell,  a  young  innocent-faced  Flowery-Lander,  into 
whose  pigtail  has  been  woven  scarlet  silk  as  a  recognised  hall-mark 
of  gentility.  He  is  attired  in  the  wide  loose  trousers  and  wide  loose 
smock  characteristic  of  the  clothes-wearing  Chinaman  in  every 
cjuarter  of  the  globe,  but  the  materials  are  of  exquisitely  fine  silk 
or  cloth,  and  not  the  simple  glazed  stuff"  of  the  commonalty. 
Moreover,  his  head  is  surmounted  by  a  natty  drab  English  deer- 
stalker, and  his  umbrella  and  fan  are  of  dainty  workmanship.  Then 
we  have  a  native  policeman,  a  Malay,  or  more  probably  a  Kling,  in 
the  blue  uniform  of  "  the  force,"  leading  by  their  pigtails  a  couple 
of  handcufl*ed  thieves,  upon  whom  the  scantily-robed  shop  people 
come  out  to  look  with  that  expression  of  sweet  smiling  innocence 
which  is  as  characteristic  of  the  Chinaman  as  are  his  pigtail  and  his 
queerly  placed  eyes.  At  night  there  are  certain  streets  all  ablaze 
with  lamps — a  kind  of  oriental  New  Cut,  where  everybody  sits  on 
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his  haunches  and  takes  life  easy,  giving  or  receiving  the  purchased 
banana,  cocoanut,  mangosteen,  pine-apple,  durian,  orange,  betel  nut 
and  leaf  wrapper,  with  an  air  of  supreme  indifference  on  both  sides. 
The  durian  is  the  fruit  by  which  some  Europeans  swear,  while  others 
hate  it  with  a  bitter  hatred.  They  say  you  have  first  to  overcome 
the  stench  of  the  thing,  and  they  say  truly ;  a  skunk  is  nothing  to  it. 
The  mangosteen  is  a  delicious  little  fruit,  confined  to  limited  areas 
.  in  the  Malay  Archipelago.  It  is  round,  apple-sized,  and  a  deep  dead 
purple  in  colour.  You  cut  through  the  rind,  which  is  a  third  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  pulling  off  half  the  cup  discover  a  white  pulpy 
interior  in  five,  six,  or  seven  sections.  This,  removed  by  a  fork, 
becomes  a  mouthful  for  an  epicure,  blending  in  one  happy  sensation 
the  flavours  of  sweet-water  grape,  mulberry,  jargonelle  pear,  and 
bofid  fide  Johannisberg.  The  natives  eat  bananas  by  the  bushel.  I 
bought  three  pine-apples,  magnificent  in  weight  as  in  flavour,  for  two-, 
pence  halfpenny  ;  with  three  cents  the  thirsty  coolie  obtains  a  fresh 
cocoanut  containing  a  pint  aftd  a  half  of  refreshingly  cool  milk  ;  and 
there  are  other  fruits,  all  new  to  the  European,  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Fish  of  grand  size  and  quality  are  caught  without  much 
art  or  toil  within  half  a  mile  of  shore.  You  may  pity  these  benighted 
barbarians,  as  it  is  the  Christian  Briton's  duty  to  do ;  nevertheless 
they  appear  to  enjoy  life  very  tolerably,  having  few  wants  and  an 
abundance  of  good  things  dropping  into  their  very  mouths,  no 
tailor's  bills,  no  religious  or  educational  difficulties,  no  votes,  no 
superfluous  furniture.  The  Chinaman  certainly  has  to  provide  him- 
self with  a  brace  of  chop-sticks,  but  they  are  inexpensive ;  the  Malay 
does  without  even  these. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  me  to  visit  the  gaol  under  the  guidance 
of  one  of  the  magistrates  and  to  see  the  prisoners  printing  in  English, 
Chinese,  and  Malay,  weaving  blankets,  making  superb  rattan  wicker 
ware,  and  working  in  the  most  orderly  manner  at  the  commonest 
trades.  A  few  were  "  in  "  for  piracy,  some  for  assault,  the  majority 
for  theft.  This  latter  assertion  of  course  is  the  same  as  saying  that 
the  majority  are  Chinamen.  Some  of  our  good  reformatory  workers 
at  home  would  have  been  gratified  beyond  measure  at  the  excellent 
way  in  which  the  present  superintendent  works  the  institution.  The 
prisoners  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  housed — one  might  almost 
say  caged — in  general  sheds  and  dormitories.  Now,  under  the 
presence  of  pressure  firom  without,  the  separate  system  is  to  be  tried, 
and  solitary  cells  are  being  built.  The  men,  especially  the  Malays, 
are  generally  very  tractable.  All  being  in  chams  the  prisoners  move 
about  with  the  old-fashioned  clank-clank  famih'ar  to  the  present 
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generation  at  home  only  on  the  melo-dramatic  stage.  Out  of  620 
prisoners  there  were  only  two  women  (not  bad  for  a  set  of  heathens), 
and  the  few  prisoners  in  the  European  quarter  were  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  had  been  overtempted  by  the  low  grog  shops  (there  are 
by  far  too  many  of  these)  into  the  commission  of  minor  mis- 
demeanours. Formerly  there  were  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
European  warders  to  manage  this  large  prison,  to  which  perhaps  it 
should  be  mentioned  are  brought  long-sentence  men  from  other  por- 
tions of  the  Straits  Settlements. 

Last  year  there  was  an  outbreak,  and  Mr.  Dent,  the  superintendent, 
was  murdered.  The  plot  was  no  doubt  hatched  in  the  common  dor- 
mitory, or  in  the  gangs,  and  for  a  wonder,  the  conspirators  united 
sufficiently  to  effect  their  purpose,  a  fact  to  be  noted  when  it  is  known 
that  the  Malays  and  Chinese  have  different  languages  of  their  own, 
and  that  the  Chinese  and  Malays  have  no  fervid  love  for  each  other. 
Many  readers  will  doubtless  remember  the  story  as  briefly  told  in 
the  English  newspapers  at  the  time,  but  I  cannot  call  to  mind 
that  one  particular  incident  was  included  in  the  account  I  will  give 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  author  of  any  projected  work  on  "  The  Brave 
Deeds  of  Women."  Fame  has  been  acquired  by  less  worthy  pre- 
tences. For  a  while  on  the  fatal  evening  it  seemed  as  if  the  prisoners 
would  overcome  and,  of  course,  massacre  the  authorities  and  overrun 
the  town.  The  final  obstacle  to  their  complete  success  was  ultimately 
found  in  the  comer  of  the  prison  area  defended  by  Mr.  Lamb,  an 
l'2nglish  or  rather  Scotch  warder,  who  throughout  behaved  splendidly. 
He  conceived  and  promptly  put  in  action  the  bold  idea  of  calling  to 
his  assistance  and  arming  the  handful  of  European  prisoners  imder 
confinement.  The  project  answered  thoroughly.  Pending  its  execu- 
tion, however,  Mrs.  Lamb  undertook  the  defence  of  a  certain  central 
door  against  which  the  howling  mob  of  natives  were  concentrating  all 
their  fury  and  strength.  The  plucky  woman  seized  a  sword  and 
hacked  and  slashed  at  the  naked  feet  and  legs  of  the  foe,  as  often  as 
they  appeared  through  the  space  between  the  bottom  of  the  door  and 
the  ground.  The  breaking  down  of  this  barrier:  was  expected  every 
moment,  but  Mrs.  Lamb  never  flinched  from  the  post  or  relaxed  her 
attacks,  and  the  good  woman's  bravery  gave  her  husband  time  to 
bring  up  his  reinforcement.  This  manoeuvre  was  so  effectual  that 
when  the  Brigade  Major,  who  happened  to  be  the  senior  military 
officer  within  call,  on  requisition  from  the  Commissioner  of  Police, 
hastened  to  the  prison  with  what  troops  were  then  in  Fort  Canning 
the  disturbance  was  virtually  over.  More  than  a  dozen  prisoners  had 
been  shot  down,  and  others  were  in  custody,  to  be  afterwards  hanged 
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or  re-sentencecj.  The  justices  petitioned  the  Home  Government  to- 
reward  Mr.  Lamb's  services  by  a  small  annuity,  but  so  far  as  I  could 
hear  no  response  has  yet  been  sent  out  to  this  very  reasonable  sug- 
gestion. Of  course  such  an  oversight  at  the  Colonial  Office  (if  the 
petition  has  not  already  been  granted)  is  an  accident.  Anyhow, 
Lamb  and  his  courageous  wife  were  mainly  instrumental  in  checking 
what  might  have  been  a  most  dangerous  outbreak  of  murderous 
criminals. 

The  Botanical^Gardens  are  situated  at  Tanglin,  about  three  miles 
from  Singapore,  and  the  drive  over  perfect  road,  with  beautiful 
tropical  scenery  on  either  side,  and  here  and  there  glimpses  of  jungle^ 
is  a  treat  no  passing  stranger  should  miss.  The  gardens  owned  by 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Whampoa,  the  wealthy  Chinese  merchant  recently 
invested  with  the  order  of  St  Michael  and  St.  George,  should 
also  be  seen,  both  because  of  the  rare  plants  and  trees  cultivated 
there  and  the  quaint  Chinese  devices  into  which  many  of  the  shrubs 
have  been  clipped.  The  pretty  orange  coloured  flower,  which  so 
profusely  covers  the  hedges  everywhere,  in  perfume  and  formation 
somewhat  resembling  our  heliotrope,  is  a  common  jungle  flower. 
Nearing  the  town  on  your  return  from  the  gardens  look  out  for  the 
Bengali  washermen  in  the  middle  of  the  str  eam  provided  for  them  ; 
you  will  then  understand  why  your  linen  comes  home  so  sadly  per- 
forated with  unmendable  holes.  The  small  plantation  of  sugarcanes 
fringing  the  highway  so  prettily  is  evidence  of  the  sweet  tooth  of  the 
country ;  every  other  native  you  meet  in  the  evening  is  munching  his 
section  of  cane,  for  which  he  has  paid  some  decimal  portion  of  a 
farthing.  As  you  drive  to  your  quarters  at  night,  the  birds  being 
silent  and  the  lizards  at  rest,  the  insects  are  in  loud  concert  in  the 
hedges,  gardens,  and  jungle ;  and  the  music  may  be  heard  high  above 
the  shrill  rattle  of  the  gharry.  It  will  be  necessary  to  look  carefully 
after  your  mosquito  curtains,  and  to  be  at  all  times  prepared  for  a 
really  elegant  little  lizard  running  up  the  wall,  or  a  brown-winged 
cockroach,  not  much  less  than  two  inches  long,  scampering  across 
your  dressing  table. 

(To  he  continued,) 
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BY  FRANCIS  HUEFFER. 

fHE  old  manuscripts  in  which  the  works  of  the  trouba- 
dours are  preserved  to  us  frequently  contain  short 
biographical  notices  of  the  poets  themselves,  interesting 
alike  by  the  personal  incidents  related  and  by  the  light 
which  such  anecdotes  throw  on  the  quaint  and  complex  organism  of 
mediaeval  life.  In  most  cases,  however,  these  biographies  are  confined 
to  the  relation,  more  or  less  romantically  embellished,  of  those 
affaires  du  cceur  which  to  a  genuine  poet  of  Provence  were  a  matter 
of  vital  necessity.  For  one-sided  and  incomplete  as  is  the  idea  of  the 
troubadour  as  the  expounder  and  nothing  but  the  expounder  of 
mediaeval  sentimentalism,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  a  favoiuite 
and  indispensable  subject  of  his  song  was  love.  It  is  true  that  the 
sirvmtes*  or  satirical  poem,  was  a  dangerous  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  the  Provencal  singer,  with  which  he  ruthlessly  attacked  his 
enemies,  private  or  political,  clerks  or  laymen.  But  the  great  social 
influence  derived  from  this  self-assumed  office  of  public  censorship 
was  naturally  localised,  and  General  History,  although  it  records  the 
deeds  of  many  distinguished  amateurs  of  the  gaya  sabensa,  such  as 
King  Alfons  of  Aragon  and  our  own  Cceur  de  Lion,  does  not 
mention  the  names  of  any  troubadours  qua  troubadours  with  one 
exception — Bertran  de  Bom. 

Bertran  de  Bom  is  a  perfect  type  of  the  warlike  baron  of  the 
middle  ages,  continually  fighting  with  his  neighbours  or  with  his  own 
vassals,  and  treating  the  villeins  and  clowns  on  his  estate  with  a 

*  The  exact  definition  ot  sirventes  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  Etymologically 
it  is  no  doubt  derived  from  the  Latin  verb  servire^  and  might  therefore  be 
rendered  as  *'  the  song  of  a  serving  man,"  or  the  song  sung  in  the  service  of  some 
Blaster  or,  it  may  be,  cause.  The  leys  cTamors  (Laws  of  Love) — under  which 
promising  title  is  disguised  an  exceedingly  dry  scholastic  treatise  on  Proven9al 
grammar  and  metrical  art — calls  the  sirventes  **  a  song  containing  reproof  and 
vituperation,  and  castigating  the  wicked  and  foolish  ;  it  also  may  treat  of  warlike 
4eeds."  This  defmition  fairly  describes  the  general  character  of  the  strvtnUs 
without,  however,  exhausting  its  scope  and  variety  of  subject-matter.  The  im- 
portant point  for  our  present  purpose  is  to  distinguish  the  sirventes,  which  never 
lieats  of  the  tender  passions,  from  the  canzb  or  love-song  proper. 
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brutal  contempt  all  the  more  unpardonable  in  his  case  as  he  openly 
and  deliberately  advocates  such  oppression  in  his  songs.  But  his 
warlike  ambition  was  not  confined  to  the  squabbles  of  petty  feudal 
lords.  With  sword  and  song  he  fought  in  the  great  political  struggles 
of  the  time,  and  the  important  part  he  played  in  the  incessant  wars  of 
Henry  II.  of  England  with  the  King  of  France  and  with  his  own 
rebellious  sons  ought  to  secure  Bertran  a  place  in  any  comprehensive 
history  of  our- Angevin  kings.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Green,  in 
his  "  Short  History  of  the  English  People,"  has  done  justice  to  the 
bold  troubadour's  claims. 

As  to  the  exact  date  of  Bertran's  birth  the  manuscripts  contain  no 
information.  By  inference  we  find  it  must  have  been  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  old  biographers  call  him  Viscount 
of  Autafort,  a  castle  and  borough  of  about  a  thousand  inhabitants  in 
the  diocese  of  Perigord.  His  manhood  fell  into  a  stormy  time  of 
external  and  internal  warfare. 

The  marriage  of  Henry  of  Anjou,  afterwards  Henry  II.  of  England, 
with  the  divorced  faithless  wife  of  the  French  King  was  an  abundant 
source  of  evil  to  the  young  adventurer.  It  is  true  that  the  possessions 
of  Aquitain  accruing  to  him  from  the  marriage  for  the  moment  added 
to  his  power,  but  in  the  long  run  his  large  dominions  in  the  west  and 
south-west  of  France  tended  to  divert  his  attention  from  the  true 
focus  of  his  strength — England.  The  tedious  quarrels  in  which  his 
continental  possessions  involved  him  with  his  feudal  overlord,  the 
King  of  France,  greatly  increased  the  troubles  of  his  eventftil  reign. 
But  far  more  disastrous  were  the  domestic  consequences  of  this 
ill-assorted  union.  .  History  and  popular  myth  have  combined  to 
depict  Eleanor  as  the  prototype  of  a  ruthless  termagant.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  provocations  of  her  truant  husband — pro- 
vocations which,  by  the  way,  her  own  conduct  hardly  justified  her 
in  resenting  too. harshly — the  charge  remains  against  her  that  by 
her  instigation  her  sons  were  first  incited  to  rebel  against  their 
father.  With  much  trouble  and  danger  to  himself  Henry  had 
in  1 1 70  induced  his  English  bishops  to  assist  at  a  prospective 
coronation  of  his  eldest  son  and  namesake.  Two  years  later  the 
ceremony  was  repeated,  young  Henry's  wife,  the  daughter  of  King 
Louis  VII.  of  France,  being  included,  having  for  reasons  unknown 
been  absent  on  the  former  occasion.  The  return  which  Henry  received 
for  this  highest  mark  of  confidence  was  the  claim  on  the  part  of 
his  son  to  be  put  in  immediate  possession  either  of  Normandy  or  of 
England.  The  refusal  of  this  outrageous  demand  became  the  cause 
of  animosities  between  father  and  son.     Eleanor  fanned  the  fiames 
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of  discord,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  by  her  advice  mainly  that 
young  Henry  at  last  broke  out  into  open  rebellion.  He  fled  from 
his  fatlier's  Court  at  Limoges  and  took  refuge  with  the  King  of 
France  at  St  Denis,  where  three  days  afterwards  he  was  joined  by 
his  two  brothers  Richard  and  Geoffrey.  The  war  which  ensued 
was  carried  on  by  both  sides  with  atrocious  brutality,  not  even 
relieved  by  bold  exploits  of  arms.  The  name  of  the  hirelings 
enlisted  by  the  King  of  England — Brabangons,  from  Braband,  the 
country  of  many  of  them — has  become  a  bye-word  in  history,  and  the 
utter  want  of  filial  piety,  or  indeed  of  any  higher  motive,  on  the  part 
of  the  young  princes  is  at  once  revolting  and  astonishing.  More 
than  once  during  his  repeated  wars  with  his  sons  the  King's  life  was 
attempted,  and  on  one  occasion  when  he  was  going  to  a  parley  with 
young  Henry  he  was  received  by  a  shower  of  arrows  and  slightly 
wounded.  Sons  who  thus  disregarded  the  demands  of  natural 
affection  could  not  be  expected  to  be  more  scrupulous  where  their 
country  was  concerned.  Patriotism,  more  especiidly  English 
patriotism,  never  was  the  strong  side  of  the  Plantagenets.  In  con- 
sequence the  young  princes  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  barter 
away  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  England  for  promises  of  assist- 
ance from  the  King  of  Scotland  and  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  and  it 
was  only  by  Henr/s  energy  and  good  fortune  that  these  disgraceful 
bargains  were  frustrated.  The  war  dragged  on  till  1174,  and  ended 
with  a  semblance  of  reconciliation ;  Richard  being  the  last  to  submit 
to  his  father. 

It  was  necessary  to  dwell  to  this  extent  on  these  circumstances 
in  order  to  gain  a  background  for  our  centre-figure  the  Troubadour. 
There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  Bertran  de  Born  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  first  rebellion  of  the  English  princes,  neither  do  any  of 
his  warlike  songs  seem  to  refer  to  it.  But  even  in  case  his  youth  or 
other  circumstances  prevented  him  from  being  an  actor  in  the  events 
just  described,  he  was  sure  to  be  an  eager  spectator.  Soon  afterwards 
we  see  him  in  the  thick  of  the  fight.  He  seems  to  have  been  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  the  three  elder  sons  of  Henry,  as  is  proved  by  the 
familiar  nicknames  by  which  he  addresses  them.  Young  Henry  he 
used  to  call  "Marinier"  (seaman),  an  interesting  fact  which  shows 
that  a  sailor-prince  in  the  Royal  family  is  not  altogether  a  modem 
invention.  Geoffrey,  by  marriage  Duke  of  Brittany,  was  "  Rassa," 
a  name  without  any  distinct  meaning  to  us ;  and  Richard  "  Oc  e  no," 
that  is  "  Yes  and  no,"  which  might  pass  for  an  indication  of  straight- 
forward and  plain  dealing,  or,  indeed,  of  the  reverse,  according  to 
the  terms  on  which  prince  and  poet  happened  to  be.     Bertran's 
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attachment  to  Prince  Henry,  the  "  Young  King,"  as  he  and  the  old 
chroniclers  frequently  call  him,  was  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
poet's  life.  It  is,  indeed,  the  redeeming  feature  of  his  character. 
From  the  first  he  seems  to  have  espoused  the  young  prince's  cause, 
and  no  turn  of  fortune  could  ever  make  him  waver  from  his  fealty. 
It  is  sad  to  think  that  the  influence  thus  acquired  was  used  in  further 
inflaming  a  nature  already  hot  with  pride  and  ambition.  Bertran's 
biographers  lay  particular  stress  on  this  point.  "  Whenever  he  chose '' 
— the  old  manuscript  says — "  he  was  master  of  the  King  of  England 
and  of  his  son ;  but  he  wished  that  the  father  should  always  be  at 
war  with  the  son,  and  the  brothers  with  one  another;  and  he  also 
desired  that  there  should  be  incessant  feud  bet^vcen  the  Kings  of 
France  and  England,  and  whenever  there  was  peace  or  truce 
between  them  he  was  at  great  pains  and  trouble  to  undo  the  peace 
by  means  of  his  sirventeses^  and  to  prove  to  each  of  them  how  they 
were  dishonoured  by  such  a  peace  ;  and  he  derived  much  good  and 
also  much  evil  from  the  mischief  he  made  amongst  them."  In 
another  place  we  are  told  that  King  Henry  hated  Bertran  because 
the  {)oet  was  "the  friend  and  counsellor  of  the  young  King,  his 
(Henry's)  son,  who  had  made  war  against  him ;  and  he  believed  Sir 
Bertran  bore  the  whole  guilt  of  it."  Not  without  reason  does  Dante 
place  the  troubadour  in  the  ninth  pit  of  hell,  where,  with  Mahomet 
Ali,  Mosca  dei  Lamberti,  and  other  disturbers  of  Church  and  State, 
he  is  made  to  do  penance  for  his  disastrous  counsels.  Dante  de- 
scribes him  carrying  his  own  head  severed  from  his  body  in  his 
hand.  "  Know  then,"  says  the  spectre  addressing  the  poet,  "  that  I 
am  Bertran  de  Born,  he  who  gave  evil  encouragement  to  the  young 
King,  causing  father  and  son  to  wage  war  against  each  other. 
Because  I  parted  men  thus  joined  together  I  now  carry  my  own 
head  severed  from  its  principle  of  life,  my  body." 

How  his  great  influence  over  the  young  King  was  acquired  the 
old  manuscripts  do  not  tell  us.  The  first  time  that  we  hear  of 
Bertran  in  history  is  in  connection  with  the  quarrels  between  Richard, 
at  that  time  Count  of  Poitou,  and  his  unruly  barons  in  the  south  of 
France.  Amongst  these  Bertran  de  Born  took  a  prominent  position. 
His  worldly  possessions  were  of  comparatively  small  importance, 
but  his  fame  as  a  poet,  his  personal  valour,  his  indomitable  fierce- 
ness and  love  of  war  made  up  for  this  want,  and  qualified  him  for 
the  part  of  ringleader  and  prime  intellectual  mover  of  the  rebellious 
party.  A  cause  of  quarrel  between  such  an  overlord  as  Richard 
and  such  a  vassal  as  Bertran  may  easily  be  imagined ;  but  beyond 
these  public  grounds  of  mutual  animosity  there  seems  to  have  been 
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-some  personal  grudge  between  them.  The  manuscripts  speak  of  a 
lady  in  whose  heart  the  troubadour  supplanted  his  princely  rival, 
and  in  addition  to  this  fact — perhaps  in  consequence  of  it — we  hear 
of  Richard's  hostile  interference  in  his  adversar/s  private  concerns. 
Bertran  de  Bom  had  a  brother,  Constantine  by  name,  with  whom  he 
shared  the  possession  of  Castle  Autafort  He  is  described  by  the 
manuscripts  as  '*  a  good  knight,  but  not  a  man  to  trouble  himself 
much  about  valour  or  honour/*  A  man  of  this  kind  stood  little 
chance  of  holding  his  own  against  our  troubadour,  and  internal 
evidence  strongly  points  towards  the  latter  as  the  aggressor  in  the 
endless  quarrels  between  the  two  brothers.  This,  however,  Bertran's 
biographer  does  not  acknowledge.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  Con- 
stantine '^  hated  Bertran  at  all  seasons,  and  wished  well  to  those 
who  wished  ill  to  Bertran,  and  he  took  from  him  the  Castle  of 
Autafort,  which  belonged  to  them  both  in  common.  But  Sir 
Bertran  soon  recovered  it,  and  drove  his  brother  from  all  his 
possessions."  At  this  juncture  Richard  interfered  in  favour  of 
Constantine.  Together  with  Aimar,  Viscount  of  Limoges,  and 
other  powerful  barons,  he  invaded  Bertran's  domains,  which  soon 
became  the  scene  of  atrocities  such  as  are  the  usual  concomitants 
of  civil  feud.  Castle  Autafort  itself  was  threatened,  but  its  master 
remained  undaunted.  In  a  powerful  sirventes  he  hurls  defiance  at 
his  enemies.  A  war-song  more  recklessly  bold,  more  graphically 
real,  has  seldom  been  heard. 

Let  the  reader  judge.  "All  day  long,'*  Bertran  says,  "I  fight, 
and  am  at  work,  to  make  a  thrust  at  them  and  defend  myself,  for 
they  are  laying  waste  my  land  and  burning  my  crops  \  they  pull  up 
my  trees  by  the  root  and  mix  my  com  with  the  straw.  Cowards  and 
brave  men  are  down  upon  me.  I  constantly  disunite  and  sow  hatred 
amongst  the  barons,  and  then  I  remould  and  join  them  together 
again,  and  I  try  to  give  them  brave  hearts  and  strong ;  but^  I  am  a 
fool  for  my  trouble,  for  they  are  made  of  base  metal." 

In  these  last  sentences  the  poet  discloses  the  secret  of  his 
power.  It  was  the  irresistible  sway  of  his  eloquence  over  men's 
minds,  his  "  don  terrible  de  la  familiarity,"  as  the  elder  Mirabeau 
puts  it,  which  enabled  Bertran  to  play  on  men's  minds  as  on 
the  strings  of  his  lute,  and  to  make  them  form  and  vary  their 
purpose  according  to  his  impulse.  In  this  very  sirventes  we  gain  an 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  he  lashes  the  hesitating  barons  into 
resistance  against  the  common  oppressor.  Talairand  is  accused  of 
indolence — "  he  does  not  trot  nor  gallop,  motionless  he  lies  in  his 
cot,  neither  lance  nor  arrow  does  he  move.    He  lives  like  a  Lombard 
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pedlar,  and  when  others  depart  for  the  war  he  stretches  himself  and 
yawns."  Another  baron,  whose  name,  William  of  Gordon,  strikes  the 
English  ear  with  familiar  note,  is  warned  against  Richard's  per- 
suasive statecraft  "I  love'  you  well,"  Bertran  says,  "but  my 
enemies  want  to  make  a  fool  and  a  dupe  of  you,  and  the  time  seems 
long  to  them  before  they  see  you  in  their  ranks."  The  sirventes 
winds  up  with  a  climax  of  fierce  invective  against  Richard  himself. 
"  To  Perigeux  close  to  the  wall,  so  that  I  can  throw  my  battle-axe 
over  it,  I  will  come  well  armed,  and  riding  on  my  horse  Bayard ; 
and  if  I  find  the  glutton  of  Poitou  he  shall  know  the  cut  of  my 
sword.  A  mixture  of  brain  '  and  splinters  of  iron  he  shall  wear  on 
his  brow." 

Bertran's  assertions  of  his  dangerous  influence  over  men's  minds 
were  not  the  idle  boastings  of  poetic  vanity.  A  terrible  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  Richard  and  the  greatest  nobles  of  the  country. 
The  Viscounts  of  Ventadorn,  of  Camborn,  of  Segur,  and  of  Limoges, 
the  Count  of  Perigord,  William  of  Gordon,  the  Lord  of  Montfort, 
besides  many  important  cities,  are  mentioned  amongst  the  rebels.  A 
meeting  took  place,  and  we  may  imagine  the  picturesque  scene  when 
"in  the  old  monastery  of  San  Marsal  they  swore  on  a  missal"  to 
stand  by  each  other  and  never  to  enter  into  separate  treaties  with 
Richard.  The  special  causes  of  this  rebellion  are  not  known  to  us. 
We  may  surmise,  and  indeed  know  in  a  general  way,  that  the  hand 
of  their  lion-hearted  lord  weighed  heavily  on  the  provinces  of 
Southern  France.  But  the  veil  which  covers  this  portion  of 
Henry  II.'s  reign  has  never  yet  been  fully  lifted,  and  till  that  is  done 
we  must  be  satisfied  with  such  hints  as  may  be  gleaned  from  scattered 
bits  of  information  in  ancient  writers.  Our  Provengal  manuscript " 
offers  a  clue  not  without  interest  to  the  historical  student.  It  speaks 
of  certain  raidas  de  caretas^  rates  of  carts  or  waggons,  most  likely  a 
toll  which  Richard  had  unlawfully  appropriated,  and  which  in  reality 
belonged  to  the  "  Young  King,"  that  is  to  Prince  Henry,  to  whom 
they  were  given  by  his  father.  This  latter  circumstance  connects 
our  story  with  less  obscure  portions  of  history.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  1182  King  Henry  demanded  of  his  sons  Richard  and  Geof- 
frey to  do  homage  to  their  elder  brother  for  the  possessions  respec- 
tively held  by  them,  a  demand  indignantly  refused  by  Richard. 
Hence  the  invasion  of  Aquitain  by  young  Henry,  and  hence 
perhaps  also  the  latter's  intimacy  with  our  poet,  who,  as  the  intel- 
lectual mover  of  the  rebellion  against  Richard,  was  an  ally  by  no 
means  to  be  despised.  Thus  the  war  between  the  brothers  went  on 
raging  for  a  time,  Bertran  fighting  in  the  foremost  ranks,  and  at  the   ' 
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same  time  fanning  the  flame  with  his  songs.     We  possess  a  sirverUes^ 
in  whicli  he  addresses  the  chief  barons  by  name,  reminding  them  of 
their  grievances,  praising  the  brave  and  castigating  the  waverers  with 
his  satire.     Such  were  the  means  of  diplomatic  pressure  in  those- 
days.      But  primitive  though  such  measures   of   admonition  ma)r 
appear,  they  were  none  the  less  efficacious  with  those  concerned, 
Papiol,  Bertran's  faithful  minstrel,  went  about  the  country  boldly 
reciting  his  master's  taunts  in  the  lordly  hall  of  the  baron  or  at  the' 
gate  of  the  castle,  where  the  throng  of  the  vassals  would  listen  to  his- 
song.     By  taking  into  account  the  excitability  of  the  southern  nature 
further  inflamed  by  the  struggles  of  the  time,  together  with   the 
general  interest  of  the  subject  and  the  consummate  art  of  treatment 
and  delivery,  one  can  form  some  idea  of  the  dangerous  influence  of 
the  troubadours,  too  dangerous  and  too  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  despised  by  the  mightiest  princes  of  the  time. 

Bertran  de  Bom  is  evidently  quite  conscious  of  the  force  of  his 
songs,  and  the  use  he  makes  of  his  power  betrays  great  sagacity 
of  political  purpose.  But  with  him  the  love  of  war  for  war's 
sake  is  so  great  that  sometimes  every  deeper  design  seems  to 
vanish  before  this  ruling  passion.  His  character  is  a  psychological 
problem  in  this  respect  A  man  who,  after  a  life  of  wildest  storm 
and  stress,  passed  in  continual  strife  with  domestic  and  political 
foes,  dies  in  peace  and  in  the  quiet  possession  of  his  usurped 
dominion,  must  have  been  endowed  in  a  more  than  usual  degree 
with  calmness  and  deliberation.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  this  in  his 
songs.  They  breathe  one  and  all  the  recklessness  and  animal 
buoyancy  of  a  savage  chieftain  who  regards  fighting  as  the  only 
enjo>Tnent  and  true  vocation  of  a  man.  One  of  his  warlike  sir- 
vaiicses  ends  with  the  naive  exclamation  by  way  of  tornada  or 
orcoi^  "  Would  that  the  great  barons  could  always  be  inflamed  against 
each  other!"  In  another  he  gives  vent] to  his  insatiate  pugnacity 
with  most  unqualified  openness.  "  There  is  peace  everywhere,"  he 
says,  "  but  I  still  retain  a  rag  {pans)  of  warfare  ;  a  sore  in  his  eye 
{j>ustdla  en  son  hueth)  to  him  who  tries  to  part  me  from  it  although 
I  may  have  begun  the  quarrel.  Peace  gives  me  no  pleasure,  war  is 
my  delight.  This  is  my  law,  other  I  have  none.  I  don't  regard 
Monday  or  Tuesday,  or  week,  or  month,  or  year ;  April  or  March 
would  not  hinder  me  in  doing  damage  to  those  who  wrong  me.  Three 
of  them  would  not  get  the  value  of  an  old  leather  strap  from  me."  * 

Things  in  Aquitain  began  in  the  meantime  to  take  a  more  peaceful  • 

*  I  must  warn  the  reader  not  to  mistake  the  above  lines  for  an  attempt  at 
rendering  a  somewhat  similar  war-song  generally  ascribed  to  Bertran  de  Bom,.  . 
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turn  than  our  warlike  singer  could  wish  or  expect.  King  Henry- 
appeared  on  the  scene  as  peacemaker  between  his  sons,  and  by  his 
command  young  Henry  had  to  declare  himself  satisfied  with  a  money 
compensation  for  his  claims  of  overlordsl^ip.  This  compliance  drew 
on  him  the  momentary  indignation  of  ouir  troubadour,  who  calls  him 
^*  a  king  of  cowards*':  and  adds  that  "hot  by  lying  asleep  will  he 
become  master  of  Cumberland,  oi:  King  of  England,  or  conqueror  of 
Ireland."  The  defection  of  their  Reader  proved  fatal  to  the  league 
of  the  barons,  who  separately  tried  to,  make  their  peace  with  Richard 
and  quietly  subhihted  to  his '  pu'ritshing  wratli.  ^  Not  sq  Bertran  de 
Bom.  His  first  iinjlulse  was  tp  give  utterapce  to  liis  contempt  for  the 
nobles  who  by  their  wknf  of  cbi^rage'  and  ^  union  destroyed  their 
last  chance  of  safety.  "  1  will '  sin^ '  a  j/,rt^if///ifi,"  Berto^  exclaims, 
***  of  the  cowardly  Baroti^,  arid  iaft^r  tnat  hot  waste  another  word 
upon  them.  Mor^e  than  d  thoiisiind  spurs*  have  I  broken  in  them> 
and  never  could  I  fnake  them'tr<!)t  or  "galldj).  Now  they  allow  them- 
selves to  be  robbied' Witkbut  sjiyitajg  a '^(roi'd.  'Cod  curse  upon 
them.'*  His  next  thbugfitiiilist'liaye  De6i)i  t'6  find  a  new  head  and 
centre  for  such  femhartts  pftiie  febeUious  fbrces  as  still  remained 
unsiibdued.  In  this  'eridedvoiir  he  was  more  sudcessful  than  might 
have  been  expected  undet^^  the  circumstances.  Geoffrey,  Henry's 
younger*  brother,  whdbaid  been  commissioned  by  the  King  to  facilitate 
the  reconciliation  between  Richard  and  his  barons,  suddenly  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  began  to  invade  Poitou  with  all 
the  forces  at  his  disposal.  We  have  no  du*ect  evidence  of  Bertfan's 
active  participation  in  this  matter.  But  we  know  of  his  intimacy 
with  Geoffrey,  whom  after  the  desertibti  of  the  cause  by  young  Henry 
he  hails  as  a  Worthy  pretender  to  the  crowns  of  England  and  Nor- 
mandy. We  are  therefore  justified  in  conjecturing  that  the  bold 
troubadour's  advice  may  have  had  much  weight  with  a  prince  of 
Geoffrey's  ambition. 

But  here  the  matter  was  not  to  end.  In  this  emergency  young 
Henry  offered  his  services  to  his  father,  promising  to  advise  or  if 
necessary  to  enforce  a  reconciliation  between  his  brothers.  But  no 
sooner  had  he  arrived  at  the  seat  of  war  than  he  also  joined  the 
league  of  the  barons.    Richard  in  his  extrenie  need  implored  the 

and  even  translated  into  English  as  one  of  his  poems.  It  is  the  magnificent 
sirventes  beginning  "  Bem  platz  lo  gais  temps  de  pascor  "  (Well  I  love  the  gay 
time  of  spring),  and  so  much  is  it  in  the  spirit  of  our  troubadour  that  even  one 
of  the  old  manuscripts  has  his  name  affixed  to  it.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
evidence  of  numerous  other  and  better  manuscripts  is  against  this  plausible 
surmise,  and  hy  their  authority  the  poem  must  be  ascribed  to  William  de  St. 
Gregory,  a  troubadour  comparatively  little  known  to  us. 
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aid  of  his  father,  who  immediately  entered  into  alliance  with  Alfons  of 
Axagon  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  his  rebellious  sons.  The 
princes  sought  the  support  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse  and  other 
powerful  nobles  of  the  south  of  France.  War  on  a  large  scale 
became  inevitable,  and  this  prospect  was  greeted  by  Bertran  with  aa 
exuberance  of  joy.  He  revels  beforehand  in  the  brilliant  and 
terrible  scenes  of  a  field  of  battle.  "  As  soon  as  we  arrive,"  he 
exclaims,  ''the  tournament  shall  begin.  The  Catalans  and  the 
Aiagonese  will  fall  to  the  ground  fast  and  thick.  The  pummels  of 
their  saddles  will  be  of  no  use  to  them,  for  our  friends  strike  long 
blows.  And  the  splinters  will  fly  up  to  heaven,  and  silk  and  samite 
will  be  torn  to  shreds,  and  tents  and  huts  destroyed." 

But  once  more  Bertran's  high  hopes  of  victory  were  to  be  cut 
short  by  the  hand  of  fate.  King  Henry  was  la3ring  siege  to  Limoges^ 
and  his  two  rebellious  sons  were  preparing  a  large  expedition  for  the 
rescue  of  the  threatened  city,  when  suddenly  young  Henry  was  taken 
ill  with  a  violent  fever  and  died  shortly  afterwards.  On  his  death- 
bed he  implored  his  lather's  pardon  and  asked  for  a  last  inter- 
view, but  the  King,  although  deeply  moved,  was  persuaded  by  his 
counsellors  to  refuse  this  favour.  It  is  said  that  he  feared  a  snaie^ 
and  after  his  former  experiences  this  suspicion  was  but  too  easilj 
accounted  for.  He,  however,  sent  a  ring  in  token  of  forgiveness^ 
which  his  son  pressed  to  his  dying  lips.  This  death  was  a  blow  to 
both  contending  parties.  In  spite  of  their  dissensions,  King  Hemj 
had  deeply  loved  his  son,  who,  according  to  the  unanimous  testimonj 
of  his  contemporaries,  was  a  high-spirited  youth  of  undaunted 
courage  and  noblest  aspirations.  Bertran's  grief  also  was  true,  and^ 
for  the  moment  at  least,  unselfish.  His  unwavering  friendship  for 
young  Henry  is  the  one  redeeming  feature  in  the  reckless  warrior's 
character,  and  this  feeling,  which  death  itself  had  not  destroyed,  now 
inspired  him  with  a  song  of  noblest  pathos.  It  is  a  dirge  as  sad  and 
as  true  as  ever  friend  has  sung  for  friend.  I  have  attempted  the 
following  literal  translation  of  three  stanzas,  in  which  the  metrical 
peculiarities  of  the  original  are  strictly  adhered  to.  These  peculiarities 
which  frequently  serve  the  troubadours  for  the  display  of  their 
consummate  skill,  are  here  made  the  vehicle  of  genuine  emotion, 
and  give  truth  and  colour  to  the  poem.  Note  particularly  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  words  at  the  end  of  the  first,  fifth,  and  eighth  lines 
of  each  stanza,  which  strikes  the  note  of  umrelieyed  sadness  with  the 
monotony  of  a  death-knell : — 

If  all  the  pain,  the  grief,  the  bitter  tears, 
The  sorrow,  the  remorse,  the  scornful  slight, 
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Of  which  man  in  this  life  the  burden  bears 
Were  thrown  a-lieap,  their  balance  would  be  light 
Against  the  death  of  our  young  English  King. 
Valour  and  youth  stand  wailing  at  his  loss ; 
The  world  is  waste,  and  dark,  and  dolorous, 
Void  of  all  joy,  full  of  regret  and  sorrow. 

All-present  death,  cruel  ai^d  full  of  tears, 
Now  mayst  thou  boast,  that  of  the  noblest  knight 
Whose  deeds  were  ever  sung  to  human  ears, 
Thou  hast  deprived  the  world.    No  fame  so  bright 
Hiat  it  could  darken  our  young  English  King. 
'Twere  better,  if  it  pleased  our  Lord,  to  give 
life  back  to  him,  than  that  the' traitors  live 
Who  to  good  men  cause  but  regret  aad  sorrow. 

The  world  is  base  aad  dark  and  full  of  tears. 
Its  love  has  fled,  its  pleasure  peissed  away ; 
A  falsehood  is  its  truth.^    Each  day  appears, 
But  to  regret  its  better  yesterday. 
Look  up,  ye  all,  to  our  young  l^g^Ush  King, 
The  best  among  the  brave  and  valorous ! 
Now  is  his  gende  heart  afar  fixmi  us, 
And  we  are  left  tD  oor  regret  and  sorrow. 

"With  the  death  of  young  Heniy  the  rebellion  was  practically  at 
an'  end.  Again  the  barons  tried  to  make  peace  with  Richard  and 
the  King ;  again  they  sabmitted  to  the  most  humiliating  terms  of 
submission;  but  again  also  Bertran  de  Bom's  courage  remained 
uiiidauntedy  although  against  him,  as  the  evil  counsellor  of  young 
Henry,  the  wrath  of  the  King  was  hottest  Soon  the  army  of  the 
allies  arrived  before  Castle  Autafort,  and  little  hope  of  rescue 
remained.  Still  Bertran  held  out,  and  ultimately  succumbed  only 
to  the  treachery  of  a  friend. 

The  manuscripts  tell  a  curious  story  with  regard  to  this  latter 
point  The  reader  will  remember  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  Henry  had  entered  into  a  league  with  the  King  of  Aragon. 
This  king  was  Alfons  IL,  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  liberal 
protectors  of  the  troubadours,  who  in  return  lavished  their  praise 
upon  him.  Bertran  de  Bom  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
him,  and  the  manuscript  tells  us  that  "he  was  very  glad  that 
King  Alfons  was  amongst  the  besieging  army,  for  he  was  his  most 
especial  friend."  It  appears  that  Ca$tl6  Autafort  was  better  provided 
with  meat  and  drink  than  the  camp,  for  King  Alfons,  on  the  ground 
of  their  intimacy,  asked  Bertran  for  a  supply  of  bread,  wine,  and 
meat  This  the  troubadour  generously  granted,  but  in  return  he 
asked  another  favour,  which  was  nothing  less  than  that  the  King  of 
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•Aragon  should  use  his  authority  to  lemoye  the  besi^ing  eoginm 
from  a  certaki  side  of  the.  caatle  where  the  wall  was  lottea  and 
would  give  way  easily.  Siich.  a  deiDaml  implied  the  fullest  oon* 
fidence  in  him  to  whom  it  was^  fluade,  aad  this  confidence  unfor- 
tunately turned  out  to  be  misidaced.  The  King  of  Aragon  im- 
mediately betrayed  the  secret  to.  Jienry;  the  aasault  was  directiedL 
against  the  weak  pointof  the  defence^  and  the  icastle  fell 

Such  is  the  story  as  told  by  Bettran's  biogiapheE^  and,  if  tnie^it 
•fully  accounts  for  the  troubadour'H  implacable  hatred  evinced  bf . 
many  poetic  onslaughts  on  the  private  aad  pcditical  character  of 
Alfons.  But  we  ought  to  hesitate  in  ogndMuiing  on  such  doubtfitl 
evidence  the  conduct  of  a  kipg  who  by  the  ^ali  but  unanimous  testi- 
mony  of  contemporary  writers  was  a  model  of  knightly  virtues  asd 
wholly  incapable  of  the  base  tz^eacbery  lusise  laid  to  liis  chaige. 

However  this  may  have  been».  Bertiw's  Qistle  was  taken,  and  be 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  bitterest  enemies.  But  even  ib 
this  extremity  Bertntn's  genius  did  not  foorsake  him,  and  it  is  on  this 
occasion  chiefly  that  we  catch  a  glimpse  oi  t&at  undauntable  streogth 
of  character  which,  combijied  with  a.k^n  insight  into  &e  secret 
springs  of  human  impulse,  explains  his  extraordinary  sway  over  men's 
minds.  I  follow  closely  the  gn^hic  description  of  the  Provencal 
manuscript : — *'  After  the  castle  was  takea  Sir  Bertran,  with  aH  his 
people,  was  brought  to  the  tent  of  King  Henxy.  And  the  King 
received  him  very  ill,  and  said  to  him, 

"  *  Bertran,  Bertran !  you  have  boasted  that  never  half  of  your 
sense  would  be  needful  to  you  at  any  time,  but  know  that  now  jrou 
stand  in  need  of  the  whole  of  it' 

^ '  Sir,'  replied  Bertran,  '  it  is  true  that  I  have  said  so,  and  I  have 
spoken  the  truth.' 

"  And  the  King  said,  *  Then  now,  it  seems,  jrou  have  lost  your  wits 
altogether.' 

**  *  Sir,*  said  Bertran,  *  it  is  true  that  I  have  lost  all  my  wits.* 

" '  And  how  is  that  ?'  replied  the  King. 

"  *  Sir,'  said  Bertran,  *  the  day  that  the  valiant  young  Henzy  jrour 
son  died  I  lost  sense  and  cunning  and  consciousness.' 

*'  And  the  King,  when  he  heard  Bertran's  words,  wept  for  his  son, 
and  great  grief  rose  to  his  heart  and  to  his  eyes,  and  he  could  not 
constrain  himself,  and  fainted  away  from  pain.  And  when  he 
recovered  himself  he  called  out  to  Bertran,  and  said,  weeping,  • 

"  *  Sir  Bertran  !  Sir  Bertran !  you  are  right  and  wise  in  saying  that 
you  lost  your  sense  for  the  sake  of  my  son,  for  he  loved  you  better 
than  any  other  man  in  the  world ;  and  for  the  love  of  him  I  release 

O  2 
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your  person,  your  lands,  atid  yotir  eastle,  and  I  will  receive  you  in 
my  grace  and  favour,  and  I  ^V6  you  five  hiindred  marks  of  silver  for 
the  damage  you  have  suffered  at  my  hands.' 

"And  Bertran  fell  at  his  feet^  tendering  him  service  and  gratitude/'' 

We  may  feel  inclined  to  look  tipoii  th6  substantial  data  of  the 
closing  sentences  with  some  aihbunt  of.  scepticism;  but  the  con- 
summate skill  with  which  Bertrau  at  first  excites  the  curiosity  of  the 
King,  the  way  in  which. he  Anally  acts-  upon  his  feelings,  all  the 
more  powerfully  as  his  own  grief  i^  tnie  aii^  powerful — all  this  is^ 
much  beyond  the  invention  of  a  simple-minded  Provencal  scribe. 
These  traits  are  too  intrinsically  real  for  mere  fiction;  they  are 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  a  strong  maQ  and  a  great  poet  \t  is- 
also  an  undeniable  fact  that  soon  after  the  events  described  Bertran 
was  again  in  possession  of  his  cattle,  and  that  the  remonstrances  of 
his  imfortunate  brother  Constantine  weve  treated  with  scorn  by  both 
Richard  and  King  Henry. 

To  the  former  Bertran  now  seisms  to  have  attached  himself,  and 
during  the  incessant  feuds  ia  which  the  lion-hearted  monarch  subse- 
quently was  involved  with,  the  King  of  France  and  his  own  unruly 
vassals  the  troubadour  seems  to  hp^ve  remained  faithful  to  him,  barring 
always  such  inclinations  towards  whoever  might  be  the  aggressive 
party  which  Bertran's  unboundied  love  of  dghting  made  excusable. 
We  possess  z.  sirvtnUs  dated  ;many  yeac$  later  in  which  the  poet 
rejoices  at  Richard's  relea^se  from.' his  Germsgi  prison^  '^ because  now 
again  we  shall  see  walls  destroyed  and  towers  overthrown  and  our 
enemies  in  chains."  ■ 

But  I  must  not  detain  the  reader  with  further  stories  of  feuds  and 
battles,  of  which  most  likely  he  ha^  had  abready  more  than  his  fill. 
It  remains  to  add  a  few  W(^d8  with  regard  to  another  side  of  Bertra&'s 
life  ^nd  poetry,  his  love  affairs.  These,  it  must  be  hoped,  will  form 
a  somewhat  more  harmonious  conclusicm  to  this  account  of  a  wild,, 
reckless  career,  -  >         ,  - 

Bertran's  love-songs  are  not  the  emanations  of  a  pure  guileless 
heart,  such  as  the  lanzos  of  G^illemde  Cabestanh  or  Folquet  of 
Marseilles.  Upon  the  whole,  one  is  glad  to  'find'  that  they  are  not 
and  do  not  pretend  to  be  such;  for  a  lover's  unselfish  devotion  could 
be  nothing  but  pretension  in  a  man  of  his  character;  Bertran  was,, 
and  appears  even  in  his  ^;i£^9  a  man  of  the  wdrld,  to  whom  his 
love  affairs  are  of  second^ .  importance.  Yet  these'  canzos  are  not 
without  passion,  and  not  seldom^  they  have  a  peculiar  charm  of 
simple  grace,  all  the  more  delightful  because  of  its  contrast  with  the 
warlike  harshness  of  his  ordinary  strains.    What,  for  instance,  can  be 
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more  sweet  and  graceful  than  the  following  stanza,  wbich  occurs  at 
the  begiiioiog  of  one  of  Berlran's  sirvenicus  1 — 

When  the  young  blossoms  of  the  spring  appear 
And  paint  the  bushes  pink  and.  whit*  and  green, 
.,,  ,,^   I  Ihcnia.  the  sweeloess  of  the  nascent  yew 

I  clothe  my  soDg ;  at  all  tinies  such  bas  been 
-n>»  '>ll'  The  wont  of  biriis;  aha  as  a  bird  am  I 

■MU  VjyJ'-'     Who  love  the (iircst  lady  tenderly: 
aill  lli     r     '  I  dare  to  tove  her  Ionising  for  love's  frsit', 
%i  ^irll   <'  I        But  never  dare  lo. speak  ;  iny  bent  is  mute. 
-"-•Aftet  such  an  opening  the  reader  expects  a  love-song  of  tenderest 
pgthoS.     But  no.     After  another  stama,  Bertran  suddenly  changes 
Kis  irtincl.     PerhaiK  the  lady  whoin  he  silently  adored  did  not  under- 
stand or   appreciate  his  passion,       "  As  without  a  lady  "^he   now 
ekcfaims— ^"one  cannot  make  a  love-song,  I  am  going  to  sing  a 
freehand  novel  sinenla."     And  forthwith  he  begins  his   ordinary 
strain  of  invective  against  a  whole  catalogue  of  hostile  barons. 

Of  tile  objects  oC  Bertran's  passion — for  w&  know  of  two,  and 
ihwe  may  have  been  others  of  whom  we  do  not  know — the  old 
tnajiiiscripts  give  us  a  prolix  account.  Wc  first  hear  of  a  I.ady  Maenz 
or  MMilda  of  Montignac,  wife  of  Count  Talainnd  (for  as  a  raatto'  of 
coui^  she  was  married),  and  sister  to  two  other  ladies  celebrated  by 
the  troubadours  for  their  beauty  and  courteous  demeanour.  The 
Lady  MaenE  was  ttooed  by  many 'ooM&'kniglrts  and  b3fons,'and 
even  three  scion*  of  royalty,  flie'  Prihtts  HichSird  and  Geoffrey  of 
England  and  King  AlfonS  of  Arag(m,-a!re  mentioned  amongst  her 
suitors.  But  Bertran's  valour  and  fame  as  a  poet  gained  the  vichjiy 
in  her  heart  over  power  and  riches.  Such  at  least  is  the  account  of 
(he  old  biography,  founded,  it  seems,  oh  a  somewhat  vague  statement 
in  one  of  Bertran's  own  poems,  to  the  effect  that  his  lady  "refiised 
Poitoti,  and  Totosa,  and  Br«tagne  and  Satagoaa,  but  has  given  her 
love  to  the  valorous  poor  ktiig^t  "—meaning  of  course  himself. 

Unfortunately  the  course  of  true  love  did  not  nm  smooth  for  long ; 
the  blast  of  jealousy  troubled  its  waters.  Bertran  had  written  a  few 
songs  in  praise  of  another  lady,  the  wife  of  his  fHend  the  Viscount  of 
Cambom.  Pure  gallantry,  he  alleged,  was  the  motive,  but  the  Lady 
Maenz  refused  to  view  the  matter  ii»  this  ianocent  light,  and  angtily 
discarded  her  lover.  Bertran  vas  in  despair;  he  knew,  the  mana- 
script  says,  "that  he  could  never  regiun  her,  neither  could  he  find 
another  lady  so  beautiful,  so  good,  so  gentle,  and  so  learned."  lit 
this  dilemma  Bertran  had  recourse  to  the  following  pretty  conceit  of 
gallantry.  Whether  he  had  heard  the  story  of  the  Athenian  artist 
who,  from  the  combined  channs  of  the  most  beautiful  women,  moulded 
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the  type  of  the  Goddess  of  Love  seems  very  doubtful;  but  the 
coincidence  of  ideas  between  the  troubadour  and  the  antique 
sculptor  is  striking.  For  Bertran  de  Bom,  the  biographer  tells  us, 
went  to*  the  most  beautiful  ladies  of  the  country  asking  from  each 
the  loan  of  her  greajtest  charm  (metaphorically  it  must  be  understood), 
and  from  these  he  reconstructed  the  ideal  type  of  his  lost  love.  The 
poem  in  which  this  is  done  is  a  model  of  grace  and  gallantry,  flatter- 
ing alike  to  the  divers  ladies  whose  beauties  are  commemorated,  and 
to  the  one  who  in  her  being  conceDtzates4md  surpasses  the  charms  of 
all  others. 

But  her  heart  was  umnoved,  and,  in  a. fit  of  amorous  despair  we 
most  suppose,  the  troubadour  now  ofiSeied  Us  services  as  knight  and 
poet  to  another  lady,  complaining  at  the  same  time  bitterly  of  the 
cruelty  of  his  former  love.  His  ofifer  was  not  accepted,  neither  was  it 
disdainfully  rejected.  It  would  have  been  a  breach  of  courtesy  and 
good  faith  to  deprive  a  lady  of  her  lover,  and  much  as  the  Lady 
Tibors  (this  was  the  name  of  Bectran's  new  flame)  may  have  been 
desirous  of  the  praise  of  one  of  the  ^greatest  troubadours  of  the 
time,  she  resisted  the  temptations  of  vanity.  Her  answer  to  Bertran 
is  a  model  of  good  sense ;  at  the  same  time  it  smacks  a  little  of  that 
technical  pedantry  with  which  the  ladies  of  Provence  were  wont  to 
treat  difficult  cases  of  love.  ^^ Either,"  said  the  Lady  Tibors,  ''your 
quarrel  is  of  a  slight  and  temporary  kind-^-and  in  that  case  I  will  try 
to  effect  your  peace  with  your  lady ;  or  else  you  have  been  guilty  of 
a  serious  offence  towards  her — and,  if  so,  neither  I  nor  any  good  lady 
ought  to  accept  your  services.  But  in  case  I  find  on  inquiry  that 
your  lady  has  left  you  from  fickleness  and  caprice,  I  shall  be  honoured 
by  your  love."  The  first  of  these  surmises  fortimately  turned  out  to 
be  true.  By  the  interference  of  Lady  Tibors  the  lovers'  quarrel  was 
settled,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  event  Bertran  was  ordered  to 
write  a  song  in  which  he  declares  his  immutable  love  for  Lady  Maenz, 
paying  at  the  same  time  a  gratefiil  and  graceful  tribute  to  the  kind 
peacemaker. 

This  is  all  we  hear  of  the  beautiful  Lady  Maenz.  But  Bertran 
appears  presently  as  the  passionate  admirer  of  another  lady,  of  much 
more  exalted  rank.  It  must  have  been  soon  after  his  reconciliation 
with  Count  Richard  that  Bertran  met  in  his  camp  the  Count's  sister 
Mathilda,  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick. 
The  inflamipable  heart  of  the  troubadour  caught  fire  at  her  beauty, 
ai\d  his  enthusiastic  praise  seems  to  have  been  received  with  much 
condescension.  It  tends  to  prove  Bertran's  importance  that  it  was 
Ipy  Richard's  express  desire  that  bis  sister  showed  kindness  to  the 
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troubadour^  who,  the  manuscript  adds,  "  was  a  renowned  man  and 
valorous,  and  might  be  of  gieat  use  to  the  Count"  In  the  praise  of 
Mathilda  Bertran  wrote  several  beautiful  ganzosj  one  of  which  is 
particularly  remarkable  by  analhisian  in  the  first  line  to  so  prosaic  a 
aibject  as  dinner — ^the  poem  being  composed,  it  is  said,  one  Sunday 
when  that  meal  failed  to  be  fbrthooming  at  the  ill-provided  camp. 

In  addition  to  these  amorous  entanglements  Bertran  was  also 
married,  although  neither  he  nor  his  biographer  deigns  to  mention]so 
unimportant  a  personage  as  his  wife.  We  know,  however,  that  his 
children  at  Bertran's  death  came  .to/a  comprombe  with  their  unde 
Constantine  as  to  the  possession  of  Castle  Autafort  and  its  dependen- 
cies. The  exact  date  of  this  e?ent  we  do:nojtleam  from  the  mami- 
scripts.  We  only  know  that-  Bettcandied  at  an  advanced  age,  haviz^ 
entered  a  monastety  not  long  befisce  bis  death. 

Sudi  was  the  not  inappropriate  dose  of  alife  passed  in  die  wildfii^ 
turmoil  of  pditical  strife.  As  a  type  of  the  warlike  mediaeval  bacofi, 
feckless  and  ruthless,  he  stands  unsuqiassed  in  histoxy  or  literatujoe. 
But  we  have  seen  that  the  defining  and  scrfiiening  influences  of 
firiendship,  of  love,  of  knightly  courte^  wcoe  not  wholly  absent  fxxm , 
his  career. 

Another  consideration  suggests  .itsd£  Would  it  not  be  wocA 
while  for  the  authorities  of  the  Record  Office,  to  secure  a  competent 
hand  to  glean  from  'the  biography  of  this  and  other  troubadours 
the  many  important  and  hitherto  totally  neglected  facts  bearing  on 
the  continental  policy  of  the  Plantagenets? 
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BY   FIN   BEC,  AUTHOR   OF   "THE   BOOK   OF  MENUS,"   "THE 

EPICURE'S  YEAR-BOOK,"  &c. 


II.— HOTEL  LIFE  IN  MILAN. 

T  was  at  BrAan?s.  A  frequenter,  whose  orders  were  always 
carefully  attended  to,  complained  that  his  cotdcttes  soitbise 
were  manqukcs^  that  they  were  not  eatable.  The  chef^  in  great 
distress,  appeared  ]  and  while  the  complainant  poured  forth 
his  grievance  gazed  pensively  out  of  window  upon  the  bleak  and 
wet  boulevards.  When  the  sermon  was  ended  he  turned  upon  his 
severe  critic  and  said  :  "  Yes,  monsieur,  I  admit  it  It  is  bad  work. 
But,  I  ask  you,  can  one  do  one's  self  justice  in  weather  like  this?" 
It  is  perhaps  provoking,  occasionally,  to  be  served  by  artists  with 
nerves  so  highly  strung; but  these  gentlemen,  with  their  many  whims 
and  airs,  are  the  price  we  must  pay  for  general  excellence  in  a 
national  cuisine.  These  are  the  exemplars  who  maintain  throughout 
the  mighty  corporation  of  cooks  a  lofty  ideal.  Without  the  grande 
eutsine  the  petite  will  become  poor  and  rough.  The  humblest 
scullion  must  carry  in  his  girdle  the  flashing  knife  of  a  chef  de  grande 
maison.  But  neither  the  hotel  nor  the  restaurant  is  the  school  in 
which  the  perfect  cook  is  reared.  A.  B.  de  Perigord  in  the  "  Tresor  de 
la  Cuisinifere  **  warned  the  epicure  many  years  ago  that  he  would  not 
find  masterpieces  of  the  cuisine  in  the  best,  restaurants  of  Paris.  In 
Ibe  hurry  and  confusion  of  a. restaurant  kitchen  it  is  impossible  for 
z  chef  io  give  his  mind  entirely  to  any  4inner.  He  loses  the  calm 
and  gentle  current  of  thought  which  are  necessary  to  the  perfect 
artist.  He  is  seldom  called  upon  to  create  a  menu;  he  has  descended 
from  the  position  of  creative  artist  to  be  the  journeyman  ot  the 
whims  and  incongruous  tastes  of  a  miscellaneous  crowd  of  customers. 
Hence  the  very  pretentious,  and  at  the;  same  time  the  very  indiffe- 
rent, cookery  of  great  hotels  a^  well  as  restaurants.  The  remark 
applies  to  some  extent  to  crowded  clubs.  The  ch^  of  a  gi^at  club 
is  not  at  his  best  at  the  height  of  the  season.  Take  him  before  all 
the  world  has  come  to  town — say  early  in  that  excellent  gastronomic 
month,  February — if  you  would  have  him  hold  a  quiet  and  pleasant 
conversation  with  you  on  a  little  dinner,  and  serve  it  up  to  you  to 
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his  own  satisfaction  and  yours.  When  all  the  country  members  are 
in  town  and  are  giving  scores  of  dinners  to  undiscriminating  bucolic 
appetites,  Monsieur  Felix  is  flurried  and  has  not  time  fa>  distinguish 
between  members  wh6  l^now  ^ho|V[  to  eatabd  members  who  can 
hardly  distinguish  between  a  consommi  and  mutton  broth.  At  this 
tbue  of  the  year,  when  at  the  diib,  take^  yo^  slicie  of  broiled  salmon, 
your  cut  at  the  lamb,  and  your  dish  of  strawberries^  and  look  for  your 
dtner  Jin  elsewhere.  You  may  find  it,  possibly,  at  a  small  club,  if 
you  belong  to  one.         . 

In  the  same  way,  although  you  cannot  often  eat  well  in  a  big  ho^ 
where  the  daily  dinners  are  counted  by  the  htmdred,  you  iiiay 
sometimes  find  an  admirable  cuisine  in  a  small  hostehy  firequented  ^bjr 
refined  and  fastidious' travellets.  Here  the  chefYnSL  be  a  quiet,  00|i- 
scientious  artist  with  no  ambition  to  cook  for  crowned  heads,  bui 
with  a  smcere  love  of  his  art  for  its  own  sake.  He  will  throw  his 
whole  soul  into  the  meftu  of  ^  parti  atrri  even  when  the  dishes  are  to 
b<^  few'  and  plain.  He  prides  himself  on  giving  the  same  care  to 
akfs  iurje  pI<U  as  to  z.suprhne;  unlike  his  showy  brothers  who 
delight  in  sensation  menus  and  leave  hine-tentlis  of  their  work,  like 
Uie  late  Mr.  Soyer,  to  their  underlings.  I  have  dined  in  one  or  two 
little  hotels  in  Paris  as  no  man  ever  dined'  at  the  Louvre  or  the 
(^and.  The  best  restaurants'  are'  small  establishments.  The  Cafe 
Foy  and  the  Riche,  where  the  Bigtions  reign,  are  not  extensive 
places. 

Everybody's  Palace  is  a  highly  ornamented  establishment.  It  is 
an  ancient  noble's  palace,  in  a  comer  of  the  bright  and  beautiful  city 
of  Milan,  near  the  quaint  Verziere.  The  state  staircase,  richly  dight 
with  shrubs  and  flowers,  leads  to  state  rooms  which  suggest  courtly 
ceremonies.  The  panelled  walls  are  hung  with  ancient  pictures  and 
rare  tapestry,  and  from  the  oaken  ceiKngs  ancient  brass  chandeliers 
are  suspended.  The  fiirniture  suggests  Cluny  rather  than  a  prosaic 
nineteenth  century  hotel ;  and  the  spacious  chambers  have  still  a 
courtly  atmosphere  in  them.  You  expect  to  meet  the  quiet,  well- 
ordered  retainers  of  the  noble  host  in  the  corridors,  and  to  be 
bowed  to  your  room  by  a  grand  old  gendeman — z,  Colonna  at  least 
This  ancient  house  of  patrician  splendours  has  courtyards  in  which 
stately  gatherings  of  knights  have  taken  horse.  The  double  gates 
by  the  street,  where  high- voiced  urchins  are  hawking  the  Pungplo^ 
declare  the  former  greatness  of  the  place  and  the  care  with  which 
the  approaches  to  it  were  guarded. 

But  now  the  palace  gates  are  thrown  wide  open  night  and  day, 
and  the  noble  passages,  the  banquetting  hall,  the  chambers   and 
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boudoirs  are  open  to  everybody — as  the  London  Tavern  was  open 
to  everybody,  until  it  was  bought  up  the  other  day.  Within  the 
massive  gates  of  Everybod/s  Palaco  stands  a  porter  in  sky-blue,  with 
moustache  equal  to  that  of  the  Rfe  Galantuomo,  his  Sovereign.  He 
is  Everybody's  retainer,  with  politeness  always  on  hand,  in  the 
expectation  of  a  lii;e  or  two  when  Everybody  passes  out  of  the 
palace.  Around  him  the  walls  are  covered  with  illiuninated  and 
illustrated  posters  of  the  hotels  with  which  Everybody's  Palace 
is  on  good  terms.  To  this  has  the  threshold  of  the  noble  been 
reduced  I 

As  you  pass  to  the  grand  courtyard  your  carriage,  even  your 
omnibus,  is  at  once  surrounded^with  respectful  servants  in  black, 
standing  a  few  paces  behind  the  bare-headed  host  He  welcomes 
you  to  his  ancient  haUs,  inquires  the  nmnber  of  chambers  you  want ; 
and  while  you  parley  with  him  his  gens  take,  possession  of  your 
itnpedimetita  and  prepare  to  follow  you  to  your  quarters.  They  are 
in  build  and  aspect  imlike  your  ordinaiy  hotel  bedroom.  Something 
of  their  original  grandeur  clings  about  them,  and  the  servants  are  so 
nimble,  quiet,  and  respectful  that  they  prolong  the  illusion  that  you 
are  the  guest  of  a  great  noble.  But  on  the  door  being  closed  you 
find  a  printed  paper  pasted  behind  it.  You  make  a  turn  in  your 
spacious  chamber,  and  you  light  upon  a  second  printed  notice. 
Here  you  are  made  acquainted  with  the  regulations  of  the  palace, 
among  them  the  strict  and  regular  settlement  of  your  bill  being 
prominent ;  and  there  you  learn  the  terms  on  which  an  Italian 
washerwoman  will  prepare  your  linen.  A  gaudy  red  book  lies  before 
you.  It  is  a  table  of  the  prices  on  which  your  host  is  prepared 
to  open  his  cellar  to  you.  These  prices  are  extravagantly  high  in 
Everybody's  Palace  j  and  the  list  is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of 
every  ordinary  Italian  wine.  Your  host,  it  is  plain,  is  anxious  that  you 
should  not  waste  your  appetite  on  such  vintages  as  Barolo  and 
Barbera ;  he  will  not  admit  to  his  cellar  the  Chianti  grape ;  he  scorns 
the  red  Falemian  (which,  by  the  bye,  the  reader  may  taste  to  advantage 
at  the  Cappello  Nero  on  the  Piazza,  in  Venice),  he  gives  a  cold 
shoulder  to  the  Capris  white  and  red :  I  doubt  whether  his  high 
mightiness  has  ever  heard  of  such  petit  bleu  as  that  of  Conegliano. 
The  wines  which*  are  cheap-*-which  are  of  his  native  soil ;  which 
flow  from  the  vines  you  have  seen  interlacing  the  fiiiit  trees  between 
Turin  and  Milan,  and  between  Milan  and  Venice — are  not  for  his 
cellar  nor  for  his  guests.  So  high  is  his  respect  for  you  that  he  will 
not  permit  your  lips  to  be  moistened  with  a  vin  du  pays.  He 
rather  prefers  to  sell  you  a  very  ordinary  Bordeaux,  as  St  Julien,  at 
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liie  price  a  gentleman  likes  to  pay  for  his  wine — say  something  near 
double  its  honest, value.  His  serving  men  are  zealous  promoters  of 
Us  wishes,  and  when  yon  are  seated  at  table  irash  the  vmtages  that 
nm  between  six  and  ten  lire  as  those  wUch  they  can  recommend — idl 
those  below  being  of  course  kitchen  wines,  on  whkh  such  folk  as- 
Ae  porter  in  sky-blue  and  the  facckmi  who  {diocMer  your  port- 
mantean  make  merry,  upon  a  foimdation  d  paiettta. 

In  Everybody's  Palace,  in  the  centre  of  busy  Milan,  the  com- 
aerdal  metropolis  of  Italy,  it  occasionally  occurs  to  a  guest  that  lie- 
wosld  be  pleased  to  taste  of  some  of  tiie  national  dishes.  MHloi, 
aKjreover,  be  it  known  to  tiie  untiaveBed  epicnre,  has  a  cuismt 
•f  its  own,  and  one  (whidi  includes  some  excellent  modest  wortes 
•fjut.  Of  course  cutlets  in  the  MSanese  way  are  fiuDOUs^now  idlt 
tiir  wofld  over ;  and  theyare  good  items  in  a  break&st  memi.  But 
''H  Re  dei  Cuochi''  (a  pordy  volmne  of  upwards  of  a  thousand 
pages,  which  now  Ues  before  me)  wiU  soon  demonstrate  to  die 
corious  the  claims  which  the  adrine  of  Milan  has  on  the  gratitude 
of  die  human  creatiEre  who  knows  how  to  eat  Hew  tantalising 
then  18  it  to  the  g«est  at  Everybody's  Balace,  who  is  natnrsBy 
jevning  for  a  dip  iiito  Italian  fle^-pots,  to  find  that  tlie  law  of 
banishment  put  upon  Italian  wines  extencb  to  Italian  dishesfl 
While  dressing  himself  for  dinner  his  mind  reverts  to  maakerorn^ 
ravioli^  polpetti;  and  he  has  a  tooth  ready  for  a  zabayan^  and  a 
lip  for  a  morsel  of  bocca  di  dama.  He  has  heard  of  soups  alhi 
lambarda,  modenese^  and  romanay  l^uova  atla  tMcana  or  vmeziana^ 
and  of  trippe  alia  tnilanese;  of  the  Milanese  risatto  and  hodmOy 
of  croquittiSy  of  polenta  alP  italiana^  of  crostoHne  di  gnoccki  aSa 
hohgnese^  of  the  Roman  and  Genoese  frittOy  of  dindo  alia  napth 
lUanay  of  slufato  alia  lamharday  of  tappone  farcito  alia  mUnmeu^ 
of  lipre  alia  tnilanese^  of  ovate  alia  romana  am  spinaci;  or  of  some 
of  these,  or  of  other  items  of  the  Italian  cuisine.  He  is  prepared 
accordingly  for  a  series  of  pleasant  experiments. 

But  great  is  his  disappointment  The  soup,  the  entries^  the  rdt^ 
and  the  entremets  are  French ;  and  as  for  the  diners,  there  is  not  aa 
Italian  among  them.  They  are  English  and  American,  on  their 
way  to  or  from  Venice  or  Como.  The  conversation  is  carried 
on  with  bated  breath — when  there  is  any  conversation  at  all ;  and 
Miss  Brown  asks  her  brother  Tom  to  pass  the  salt  with  the  air  and 
iFoice  of  a  person  communicating  an  awful  event.  The  rule  wfth 
the  guests  at  Everybody's  Palace  is  to  sit  bolt  upright,  with  the  eyes- 
fixed  on  the  opposite  wall,  until  the  waiters  Mng  the  next  dish ;. 
then  to  eat  of  it  in  silence,  and  to  become  rigid  again  while  the 
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plates  are  changed.  'Xhp  reader, who  has  experience  of  ac  English 
iaileiT/wti,  or  of  a  foreign  one,  wkere,  hifi.  lie_^e(i  countryraea  and 
countrywomen  air  their  angulan^^iprit^e^  ajod  prejudices,  and  feed 
like  mourners  bidden  to  funereal,  balked -pjeajs  5  will  easily  realise  the 
kind  of  enjoyment  to  be  had,al;,thB  ^)l^,<)f,.E¥aiybod/s  Palace. 
Occasionally  the  host  thmsis,  rfl*st  ,b^gf,into. his  mtrm,  and  Is.re- 
warded  by  a  relaxation  of  hiigifests'/p^rf^.:  which  amounts  almost 
to  a  smile.  But  the  dishes  ^^e  .;^^finch,,ps,;a,ir»le.;  Sa^attam^ 
sammf,  £sti4rgeon  sauce  gaitvaite,'  M»gf.,.ifi;-:  vefiu  d  la  paysanne, 
^ommes  lie  terres  sautes,  cotefelies  de^  nioji^^d^^.-^aaiuiire,  ek<fU}^enrs 
au  heurre,  dindonntau  rSti  au  crtssso>i,.-g^ti(f-\^  F,?f^^<t  .^itoise  ,0^ 
kirscll.  'I  quote  from  a  jnam  before  ine.^;.Ty9ij,iperceiv«  that  there 
is  not  a  single  Italian  di^h.  Let  tiie  ognaifejn^justice  to  the.  c4(/" 
of  Everybody's  Palace,  tliat  his  entries  fm;.fei^y.  well  put,  together— .  ■ 
coarsely  it  may  be  here  and  there — biit„^^-_hptel  .disiies  go  they  are 
creditable  second-rate  performances.  Miiypl^.th^,, are, quite  good. 
enoiigh,  and  often  too  good,,  for  tllel^C0II^JW'yfi  r  What  does -the 
ordinary  Eoglishman,  who  is  travelling  fj;ith  )a&  ,wi(e,  and  a  brace  of 
daughters  of  solemn  aspect,  and  all  clouded  jn  b)u«  veils,  and  armed 
with  "  Badekers,"  know  about  sauee  ghi(06ise.xaA^ti  delicate  ffAamw 
of  a  consommti  The  few  who  aliglit  at  Everybody's  Palace  hap- 
pening to  know  whiit'j^.  ^^h^t  iit  gastrononoK:  matters  cannot  be  im- 
pressed by  ^he  ^reudi  poofeeo'  pf  ^lie  .Milanese.  ,  And  so  the  host 
is  wrong  on  several  grounds. ,  ,  : , 

Now,  if  in  tnis  anciept  Italian  patace-r^f  iathese  splendid  panelled 
halls — the  host,  who  has  everybody  who  can  pay  for  his  guests, 
would  be  true  to,  himself  and ,  to  his  country,  and  would  serve  such 
a  table  as  would  content  the  tastidious  Lombard  nobles,  who  may 
be  seen  lounging  in  the  afternoon  on  the, shady  side  of  the  Corso 
Vittorio  Emanuele,  or,  aiiiing  themselves  at  the  fashionable  hour  oa 
the  Bastion! ;  he  would  initiate  the  foreigner  into  the  pleasant 
mysteries  of  the  national  aiiane  on  the  one  hand,  and  he  would  put 
money  in  his  pocket  (a  process  ntost  dear  to  the  Italian  heart  of 
AX'arice)  oa  the  other.  He  would  be  in  «  mild  way  a  benefactw 
oT  his  race,  nod  in  a  decided  way  the  Mend  of  his  children.  Not 
thAl  uuny  of  his  grey  flights  of  Anglo-American  guests .  would 
nmtlj-iK  his  Italian  menus.  The  mass  would  eat  in  unbroken  silence. 
And  )viss  on  to  "do"  Vciuce,  and  patronise  the  beauties  of  the  Lake 
<M'  t\wHv  But  the  few  would  ponder  while  ±ey  ate,  and  would 
IvMT  Aw»y  with  them  discriminating  notes  on  things  to  be  remem- 
lyw.1  ami  in))xxtcd.  If  only  the  /AStj  of  the  peninsuU  were  to  be 
h^M'iy  S)NK«d  fiw  wmI  wide,  «  great  good  would  be  done. 
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Consider  how  wofully  poor  and  monotonous  our  British  domestic 
fare  is.  Where  the  Englishman  of  the  hunible  classes  has  three  or 
four  varieties  of  food,  the  Frenchtnan,  the  Italian,  and  the  German 
have  twenty.  A  peep  into  one  of  the  paste-shops  of  Milan,  where 
fHeaherani  and  its  congeners  lie  in  dainty  heaps,  and  in  infinite 
varieties  of  shape  and  substance,  from  the  broad  gtwcchi  riband  to 
the  fine  tln'eads  dispi^hetti  and  ta^i(Mk^  shows  the  many  materials 
the  Italian  cook  hits  at  his  comtninfd  for  supplying  an  infinitely 
various,  as  well  as  an  economical,  bill  of  iare. 

The  maccheronis^  fokHie,  and  risotti  ofifcr  to  the  host  pf  Everybody's 
Palace  an  opportunity  of  showing  the  cuisim  of  his  native  country  to 
advantage,  and  of  imparting  a  little  useful  experience,  to  carry  away 
with  them,  to  the  fonsiieri  who  flock  within  his  gates  throughout 
the  tourist  season.  He  surdy  owes  thetn  this  little  concession  in 
return  for  the  submissive  aspect  his  guests  put  iipon  his  bills.  Let 
him  look  upon  them  as  bii^  whom  he  has  a  right  to  pluck  at  his 
leisure  during  twenty-three  out  of  every  twenty-four  hours ;  but,  in 
pity,  he  should  devote  tiie  twenty-fomih  to  something  for  their  good. 
TUs  hour  could  not  be  bettet  spent  than  in  his  kitchen,  which  he 
would  torn  into  a  practical  school  of  cookery  for  the  travellers  of  all 
natimis. 

A  fiiend  of  mine  who  has  travelled,  and  with  his  eyes  open,  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe^  once  found  himself  stranded  at  Dresdei> 
— forced  to  spend  three  or  four  weeks  there  dbing  nothing.  His 
wife  and  daughters  were  with  him.  The  young  ladies  had  completed 
their  education.  They  had  been  under  distinguished  professors  in 
half  the  capitals  of  Europe.  Accomplished  artists,  facile  linguists, 
excellent  musicians,  and  endowed  with  a  fund  of  common  sense 
which  is  seldom  possessed  by  your  *' finished"  yoimg  lady,  my 
friend  Sir  Anthony's  daughters  aspired  to  be  efficient  little  house- 
wives. A  woman  who  can  hold  a  palette  and  a  frying  pan  with 
equal  grace,  and  who  can  talk  well  about  Bach  and  bechamel  sauce, 
is  a  treasure  not  to  be  found  in  many  salofts  as  the  world  goes.  Sir 
Anthony  was  a  man  who  enjoyed  no  mean  reputation  in  Paris  and 
London  as  a  refined  fourchette,  and  had  been  begged  to  join  the 
committee  of  his  club  as  a  gastronomic  authority  who  could  keep 
the  chff  in  order.  It  occurred  then  naturally  to  him  that  the  little 
mcmth  he  was  obliged  to  kill  in  Dresden  might  be  used  in  giving  his 
girb  at  least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  cookery. 

"  My  good  girls,"  he  observed  to  them  one  morning,  "  we  shall 
have  no  time  for  you  to  set  about  any  serious  study  here;  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  waste  three  weeks  of  your  time ;  so  I  have  an  idea  to 


meaut,  and  to  bjtacar  sbjees  am 

cook.    Asitk,  & 

^ardonHea^  nast  trsr  fio  fts  diob 

misxl  for  agy  d  flifaff-  jBiIL    TIk 

But  don't  let  as  imwiiir;  k  isift 

havings  a  Isi^  at  the 

ekyatediekitrfini,jniii[  miijwp.    I>»faK 

joaseek?" 

Theyocaig  Uks^  boi^  sfaoMrm  tibe  Ultfaea  dsoixgii  a 
ring,  TOwed   tkat  k  looioBd  midf  attuuipg^  aad  estreated  their 
father  to  anfold  lus  plan  without  fiirdfeer  preinxDQazy  obsenrations. 

**Wefly  I  hare  agreed  with  MaPMtm  Fiimtn^  tfie  oi^  as  to  tenns ; 
and  be  is  pccpared  to  leueiie  job  mto  his  kitfliew  at  ooce^  and  teadi 
yoa  an  ejcmrntary  kBOwiedgr  «f  his  ail— oo  ooe  cooditiaD 
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We   agree   to   it;    without    knowiog    it^*  the   jom^   ladies 


^ThecoaditBOiibdBs.  Yo«  nnat  obeif  hioi  as  thoagh  jou  were 
apprenticed  to  him,  and  joo  ■ust  be  ptepmeJ  to  do  the  dirty  as 
well  as  tiie  ckan  work.  Yoa  wA  hxie  to  draw  the  poultry,  scale 
the  fiu^  wash  the  disEfees  and  saacefnns  ;  I  siqspos^  dean  the  knives 
and  forics.  And  yoa  will  wear  loagh  Iiiien  aprons  of  the  most 
unbecummg  appearance.* 

All  t±[b  Sir  Anthony's  dan^hteis  agreed  to  do ;  and  they  were 
forthwith  inslalkd  in  die  hotd  kitchen  imder  the  tutorship  of 
Monsieur  FinnuL  Thcjr  worired  bravely  and  gaily.  One  of  them  is 
:5aui  to  baTe  strack  when  first  requested  to  draw  a  fowl,  but  she  was 
csoon  bcou^  to  reason;  and  dming  the  three  weeks'  course  of 
i.Tstructwa  in  die  preparation  <rf  amsammeSy  suprhnes^  and  salmis 
::i«?  ^aronet^s  daughters  obesred  Monsieur  Firmin,  as  he  observed  after- 
wiucsv  "^  wtdx  an  kildligent  alacrity  that  made  lesson-giving  a  pleasure 
:x>  a«. '  >VhiIe  the  young  ladies  were  busy  one  morning  in  the 
;^co(l  kicchen  their  unde  arrived  to  preset  his  newly-married  bride 
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to  his  brother's  family.  The  uncle,  a,  very  pompous  geDtleman, 
inquired  for  his  brodier, 

"Sir  Anthony,"  said  the  hotel-keeper,  '"is  out  with  railady; 
but  the  young  ladles  are  at  work  in  the  kitchen." 

"  In  the  kitchen  1  Tliere  must  be  some  mistake  !  My  nieces  in 
the  kitchen !"  Before  the  uncle  had  recovered  from  his  astonishment 
the  girls  bad  rushed  into  the  room  in  their  aprons,  and  had  thrown 
themselves  about  his  neck — covering  him  witii  kisses— and  flour! 
The  bride  stood  disdainfully  apart,  wondering  that  sucli  an  inci- 
iient  could  happen  in  the  bosom  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in 
England. 

""VNTiat  new-fangled  idea  will  you  hit  upon  next?"  said  Sir 
Anthony's  brotlier  when  ihey  met.  "  Why  not  set  the  girls  to  turn  a 
mangle  at  once  ?  Von  really  should  be  warned  by  poor  Lady  Amber's 
example ;  she,  poor  woman,  liad  actually  become  her  own  cliaraber- 
nuid  and  waslierwoman  before  death  put  an  end  to  her  eccentricides. 
I  am  told  that  she  had  commissioned  Mr.  Richmond  to  paint  her  lord 
blacking  his  own  boots  for  the  good  of  the  human  race  ;  and  she  insisted 
that  the  young  viscount  should  go  bare-footed.  I  ask  you,  Anthony, 
do  we  want  any  Lady  Ambers  in  our  family?  Before  the  eccentri- 
ddes  of  philanthropy  arc  complete,  we  shall  see  a  man  wearing  his 
own  livery  behind  his  own  carriage.  Are  your  boys  good  tailors 
yet?" 

"  Come,  come,"  Sir  Anthony  retorted,  "  give  your  wit  &  holiday 
to^y,  my  good  brother.  My  girls  are  learning  to  be  efficient 
managers,  not  servants,  of  a  household.  They  may  marry  poor 
men :  well,  they  will  be  excellent  economists — and  keep  a  good  table 
at  half  the  price  you  will  spend  on  yours." 

I  fear  that  the  host  of  Everybody's  Falac&  is  with  Sir  Anthony's 
brother  rather  than  with  Sir  Anthony ;  and  therefore  that  he  will 
never  be  brought  to  entertain  the  idea  of  turning  his  kitchen  into  a 
school  of  cookery  for  the  travellers  of  all  nations. 

Fastidious  travellers  are  the  btles  mires  of  hotel-keepers.  The  tourist 
who  cannot  read  the  menu,  who  eats  stolidly  and  silently  the  dishes 
which  are  handed  round  to  him,  who  never  asks  the  price  of  the  taile 
dh6U,  who  pays  two  lire  cheerfully  for  the  candles  which  light  him 
to  bed,  who  makes  no  remark  when  an  extra  sum  is  levied  to 
indemnify  the  establishment  for  the  trouble  of  carrying  the  morning 
cup  of  coffee  to  his  bedroom — albeit  he  has  paid  a  handsome  daily 
tax  for  service,  and  is  to  be  dunned  by  the  servants  all  roimd  when 
he  is  leaving  ;  who  puts  himself  with  touching  docility  in  the  hands 
of  the  hotel  valet-de-place,  and  buys  in  the  shops  to  which  the  rogue 
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of  a  valet  leads  him,  and  where  the  varlet  draws  a  commissioQ  on 
every  purchase;  in  shost,  the  tourist  who  submits  with  a  lamb- 
like meekness  to  have  his  blood  shed  wherever  his  landlord  caa 
find  an  excuse  for  tapping  it,  is  the  welcome  guest  at  Everybody's 
Palace.  In  that  palace  even  the  pictures  which  adorn  the  lordly 
walls  are  for  sale :  I  believe  the  comer  stone  of  the  building  is  at 
the  disposal  of  the  forestieri — ^at  a  price. 

I  am  not  among  those  who  pity  the  guests  who  slumber  under  the 
roof-tree  of  Everybody's  Palace.  If  it  pleased  the  host  (and  I 
wonder  he  has  not  thought  of  it)  to  make  the  use  of  a  boot-jack  just 
one  lira  a  night,  his  guests  would  unbutton  their  pockets  and  beg 
him  to  be  good  enough  to  pay  himself.  But  I  do  pity  the  poor  men 
and  women  of  refinement  who  cannot  make  autumnal  tours  because 
the  rich  vulgarians  have  tempted  troops  of  banditti  to  post  them- 
selves along  every  continental  highroad.  Our  American  cousins  are 
answerable  for  much  of  the  mischief.  They  have  trundled  the 
almighty  dollar  along  every  bye-way  of  travel ;  and  turned  hundreds 
of  old-fashioned  inns  where  you  could  get  the  simple  fare  of  the 
country  in  perfection,  and  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest 
student's  purse,  into  execrable  hotels,  with  peasants  dressed  up  as 
waiters,  regulations  pasted  behind  the  creaking  doors,  and  a  cuisine 
that  would  disgrace  a  barrih^e  gargotte.  At  none  of  these  places  can 
you  get  the  national  fare.  I  write  these  pages  in  the  depth  of  the  Black 
Forest,  where  a  village  inn  has  been  turned  into  the  hotel  of  a  KUr; 
and  I  am  charged  extra  for  a  pat  of  butter  with  my  morning  coffee. 
In  a  belvedere  perched  on  the  woody  height  opposite  my  window 
the  names  of  Washington  Conk  of  Chicago  and  Ulysses  Bagg  of 
Cincinnati  are  cut  deep  into  the  wood ;  and  I  think  of  them  when  I 
pay  for  my  butter,  and  I  hope  that  for  their  sins  of  ostentation  they 
were  among  the  citizens  of  the  Great  Republic  who  got  shut  into 
Paris  during  the  siege,  and  had  reason  to  complain  of  "  the  slim 
pickings "  even  their  dollars  commanded  during  that  tragic  episode 
of  our  neighbours'  history. 

There  is  but  one  way  nowadays  of  escaping  firom  the  dead  and 
dreary  level  of  the  continental  hotel  cuisine.  You  must  avoid  the 
Beau  Rivages,  the  Bellevues,  the  Hotels  d'Angleterre,  the  Grand 
Hotels,  the  Etrangers,  the  Royals  and  Imperials.  These  are 
tourist  traps  where  English  is  spoken  and  the  French  cuisine  is 
travestied  \  and  where  no  native  of  the  land  in  which  the  hotel  is 
situate  is  ever  to  be  seen.  Without  wandering  far  from  Every- 
body's Palace  you  will  not  fail  to  discover  some  quiet  albergo  where 
the  country  cousins  of  the  flourishing  Milanese  take  up  their  quarters 
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fiM*  a  wedc,  and  where  Italian  commercial  gcnilemen  or  landowners 
(and  Uiere  are  some  considerable  ones  hereabouts)  abide,  while  they 
transact  their  business  in  the  beautiful  capital  of  Lombaidy. 

Let  me  take  you  to  an  albergo.  The  house  is  Italian  from 
the  gay  landlord  who  bids  you  welcome  lo  the  laughing 
chambennaid  who  answers  your  bell — not  very  swiftly  it  may  be, 
bat  merrily  always — and  attends  to  your  wants  with  a  song 
upon  her  lip.  You  have  struck  your  bargain  with  the  padrone,  and 
now  you  have  the  run  of  the  cheerful  hostelry.  You  are  in  the  midst 
of  Italians  (a  most  affable,  light-hcarled  ptople),  who  make  the  day 
pleasant  with  their  undying  gaiety.  It  may  be  that  many  of 
diese  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  eat  maaheroni  and  a  cutlet  at 
noon,  and  drink  the  padrone's  excelient  ordinary,  of  which  there  is 
nuther  stint  nor  measure,  are  bent  on  verj'  grave  commercial  or 
family  aflairs ;  but  they  are  playful  as  children  in  the  mealtime,  and 
give  cakes  to  the  wild  bambini  of  the  house,  and  laugh  at  the  pranks 
of  two  white  poodles,  fantastically  shaved,  who  frequent  the  salle-d- 
manger;  and  in  short,  are  as  easily  amused  as  scholars  just  let  out 
from  school.  The  chambers  are  handsomely  furnished,  and  they 
are  furnished  in  the  Italian  style.  In  short,  at  the  weliselected 
hostelry  you  are  in  Italy  :  in  Everybody's  Palace  you  are  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Grand  Hotel  in  Paris,  or  say  (he  Langham  in 
London.  You  pay  a  daily  pension,  which  covers  everything  in  the 
way  of  lodgbg  and  food.  Your  breakfast,  your  luncheon,  and  your 
dinner  are  served  to  you  at  your  own  hour ;  and  any  wishes  as  to 
pardcular  dishes  which  you  may  express  are  heartily  met.  These 
dishes  are  for  the  most  part  Italian,  and  although  no  man  of  taste 
could  compare  the  Italian  with  the  French  cuisine,  Milan  boasts 
many  mels  which  are  emmently  wholesome,  succulent,  and  tooth- 
some.  The  beef  braiie  with  maccheroni,  Modenese  sausage  with 
lentils  {not  eit  puree,  but  boiled  like  haricots),  the  Lombard  friito, 
the  crostoni  aW  italiana,  ihe  pasta  frolla  alia  lombarda,  the  panettone 
aila  milanese,  with  a  delicate  cream,  are  just  one  or  two  of  the 
good  things  of  the  table.  I  pass  over  the  long  list  of  pasticeini  and 
other  sweet  delicacies  of  Milan.  But  let  me  observe  that  whereas 
in  Everybody's  Palace  everything  is  measured  out,  and  the  meats 
are  cut  (it  must  be  by  machinery)  into  slabs  which  led  a  lady  at  my 
dbow  to  remark  she  didn't  like  roast  mutton  of  the  thickness  of 
foreign  note-paper;  at  the  cheery  albergo  where  the  Anglo-Saxon 
traveller  seldom  enters  an  appearance,  and  where  the  sweet  Italian 
voices,  if  not  always  the  lingua  Toscana  in  bocca  Romano,  flow 
anceasingly  in  hall,  corridor,  and  chambers ;  you  have  a  sense  of 
Vol.  XVn.,  N.S.  1876.  p 
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plenty  about  you,  oflfered  to  you  in  very  good  fellowship  by  the 
most  sympathetic  of  hotel-keepers,  who  just  hands  you  your  little 
bill  once  a  week  formally,  and  then  relapses  at  once  to  the  friendly 
host  who  is  always  ready  for  a  chat,  and  appears  to  take  it  as  a  per- 
sonal favour  that  you  occasionally  ask  his  advice  qr  suggest  some 
little  improvements  in  the  adjustments  of  your  chamber.  He 
is  on  terms  of  personal  intimacy  with  all  his  customers ;  and,  if 
he  is  a  little  ceremonious  now  and  then,  it  is  in  attending  to 
the  directions  of  the  contessa  who  occupies  the  principal  rooms, 
with  the  balcony  fronting  the  Corsq,  where  •she  sits  by  the  hour 
fanning  herself  and  bowii^  occasionally  to  passing  acquaintances, 
who  uncover  with  marked  respect. 

It  was  at  the  albergo  that  I  had  occasion  to  observe  once  more 
the  friendliness  which  exists  among  all  classes  of  Italians.  Tourist 
Brown,  of  Balham,  would  have  called  it  impudence,  and  would 
have  remarked  that  Virginia  the  chambermaid  would  do  well  to  learn 
to  know  her  place;  and  he  would  have  stared  to  see  signor  the 
hotel-keeper  holding  quite  a  friendly  and  familiar  conversation  with 
his  gorgeously-decked  hall-porter,  gr  exchanging  ^a  pleasantry  with 
one  of  \\\Qfacchini  outside.  But  I  am  not. sure  that  it  would  not 
have  done  Brown  good  to  see  how  men  may  hold  their  relative  places 
in  the  world  with  proper  dignity  and  self-respect,  and  yet  feel 
brotherly  sentiment  towards  their  inferiors.  I  am  sure  I  only  felt 
my  heart  warm  towards  laughing,  good-natured  Virginia  when  she 
burst  in  upon  me,  and,  pointing  with  vehement  gestures  to  the  deep 
blue  Italian  sky,  implored  the  signor  to  put  away  his  papers  and 
go  for  a  walk.  "  You  cannot  know,"  she  added,  "  that  the  band  is 
playing  on  the  Piazza  della  Scala ! " 


III.— ON  THE  RWA. 


The  Italian  work-folk  of  the  towns  Uve  on  cheap  and  simple  fare, 
but  they  have  enough ;  the  food  is  wholesome,  and  they  look  fat 
and  merry  on  it.  Under  my  window  at  Milan  there  was  a  cabstand, 
and  every  morning  at  eight  I  saw  the  merry  cabmen  (for  even  the 
cabmen  are  merry  south  of  the  Alps)  lay  out  their  breakfast  It  was 
generally  a  fresh  salad  in  a  white  bowl,  with  some  fish,  frihire^  a 
sausage,  a  rough  kind  of  mayonnaise,  and  a  lump  of  bread ;  and 
from  under  the  box  seat  the  cabman  withdrew  a  bottle  of  \vine.  In 
the  Galleria,  at  the  hour  of  rest  from  work,  workmen  are  to  be  seen 
pacing  the  marble  floors  eating  i!a€\x  folenta  and  bread  and  some 
appetising  morsels  of  ^.fritto^  in  pleasant  converse,  the  meal  being 
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-ended  by  a  drink  at  the  fountain.  The  gondolier  at  Venice  will  sit 
in  his  boat  and.  in  the  hot  weather,  eat  his  dish  of  beans  and  bread, 
and  sing  the  while,  waiting  (or  a  fare — crying  "  La  gondola !  la 
gondola ! "  to  passers  by  at  intervals,  to  show  that  he  is  ready  to  put 
the  feast  aside  at  any  monient.  A  lady  told  me  that  she  interrupted 
iS  Poppe  eating  and  reading,  and  tliat  when  he  sprang  up  to  attend 
to  her  he  left  upon  the  seat  a  volume  of  Tasso— his  place  marked  by 
a  lump  of  garlic.  Here  was  plain  living  and  high  thinking  !  But 
although  the  frugality  of  the  well-to-do  gondoliers,  who  can  trace 
back  isany  generations  of  ancestors  that  have  driven  the  silent  and 
stealthy  gondola  under  tJie  shadows  of  the  ducal  palace  and  the 
■Bridge  of  Sighs,  is  that  of  hard-working  and  far-seeing  men ;  Venice 
includes  a  mighty  host  of  lazy,  vicious,  brazen-taced  vagabonds  who 
will  not  work,  even  under  the  recent  law  which  forbids  tliem  to  beg. 
They  love  to  lie  about  the  Riva  in  the  sun,  chattering  and  singing, 
and  spreading  their  vices  among  the  young.  AH  they  want  is  a  hole 
into  which  they  can  crawl  at  night,  and  a  centime  or  two  to  buy  a 
bit  of  fried  devil-fish  and  vegetable  in  the  morning.  For  clothes, 
they  patch  and  mend  from  father  to  son.  When  it  rains,  the  Riva 
vagabond  wilt  cast  his  garments,  and  tranquilly  sit  down  beside  them 
while  they  dry  in  the  sun. 

"  They  are  too  much  for  the  authorities,"  said  a  Venetian  gentle- 
man to  me.  "  The  only  hope  is  to  get  hold  of  the  cliildren.  The 
fathers  and  mothers  are  incurably  lazy,  and  look  upon  begging  as 
their  right  Theyare  gathered  into  fiatemitics,  and  almost  command 
the  charity  of  the  sesltere  in  which  they  abide.  I  only  know  there 
are  a  few  stalwart,  insolent,  and  threatening  beggars  near  me,  whom 
I  relieve  as  an  act  of  prudence  towards  my  own  skin.  But  you 
strangers  have  done  much  towards  peipetuating  the  race.  You  are 
the  main  support  of  the  Riva  rascals,"  The  only  use  of  the  Riva 
population,  with  their  stately  walk,  their  handsome  faces,  and  the 
wonderful  patches  of  colour  which  their  costumes  present,  is  as  fore- 
ground to  the  artists.  These  delight  in  painting  the  splendid  confusion 
of  form  and  glowing  tints  which  appears  imder  an  Italian  sky  when 
a  fleet  of  the  Chioggia  boats  puts  in,  and  covers  the  marble  quays 
with  fish. 

The  easy  tenns  on  which  body  and  soul  may  be  kept  together  on 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  are  extraordinary,  and  help  to  keep  up 
the  mixture  of  pride,  laziness,  and  bon  naturel  which  make  the 
Venetian  character.  The  stately  girls  who  pace  the  Riva  in  dazzling 
shawls  and  ribands,  and  gaudy  slippers,  disdain  domestic  service. 
They  string  the  glass  beads  for  which  Venice  is  famous,  and  so  eoni 
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the  few  lire  a  week  necessary  to  their  existence,  while  they  preserve 
the  liberty  to  lounge  and  flirt  and  sing  intact 

At  the  greengrocers'  shops  steaming  hot  vegetables  and  fruits  are 
to  be  seen  at  all  seasons.  Fagiuoii^  or  brown  beans,  brocoli,  pota- 
toes, beetroot,  zucca  or  pumpkin,  are  always  ready.  Fagiuoli  cost 
eight  centessimi  a  pound ;  potatoes,  six  centessimi ;  a  good  slice  of 
pumpkin,  one  centessimo.  These  are  eaten  with  plenty  of  oil  and 
vinegar ;  and,  with  polenta^  they  form  a  nutridous  and  wholesome 
diet.  The  poorer  working  class  have  coffee  with  sugar  and  a  smali 
piece  of  bread  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  at  six  in  the  even- 
ing they  have  some  polenta  and  fried  fish.  The  polenta  they  make- 
themselves  (it  being  cheaper  than  buying  it  ready  cooked)  with  hot 
water  and  a  little  salt.  The  people  who  can  afiford  it  have  a  third 
meal  at  noon ;  but  the  rule  among  the  poor  is  two  meals.  Fish 
enough  for  a  small  family  may  be  had  for  about  fifty  centessimi.  But 
what  fish  !  Everything  that  swims  goes  into  the  Venetian  cauldron. 
An  octopus  is  freely  devoured.  On  winter  mornings  hungry  groups 
gather  about  the  great  saucepans  of  smoking  fish  which  are  cooked 
on  the  Riva  in  the  open  air ;  and  for  something  like  a  halfpenny  the 
hungry  man  can  have  his  fill.  A  common  Venetian  friture^  as  you 
will  find  it  smoking  at  a  greengrocer's,  seems  to  be  the  scouring  of 
the  bed  of  the  ocean.  Shrimps  and  other  Crustacea,  sofl  crabs,  little 
fish  of  all  kinds,  are  in  the  mess  of  oil,  and  make  a  rich  odour  in  the 
air,  with  the  help  of  the  popular  neighbouring  stew  of  brown  beans^ 
macaroni,  oil,  vinegar,  and  onion.  These  mixtiures  suffice  for  the 
daily  creature  wants  of  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Venice.  The 
hot  foods  kept  always  ready  are  most  welcome  to  the  poor  in  the 
winter  months,  when  the  white  mist  falls  upon  the  lion  of  St  Mark, 
and  the  east  wind  reaches  the  marrow  of  the  Riva  beggar's  bones, 
but  still  is  not  keen  enough  to  make  him  try  his  hand  at  honest 
work. 

The  remaining  third  of  the  population  of  the  "  superb  "  city  lives 
— ^but  let  us  step  into  the  Cappello  Nero,  on  the  threshold  of  which  we 
have  been  lingering,  listening  to  the  gossip  of  a  Neapolitan  friend 
who  has  his  convert  laid  daily  at  the  more  select  Quadru 

At  the  old  sign  of  the  Black  Hat,  under  the  colonnade  of  the  Piazza, 
will  be  found  the  Neapolitans  of  modest  fortune,  the  naval  officers  of 
the  P.  and  O.,  the  Austrian  Lloyd's,  and  other  ocean  going  ships  in  the 
harbour ;  the  superior  officers  of  the  garrison,  Italian  travellers  who 
are  not  to  be  caught  in  the  expensive  meshes  of  the  Victoria  or 
Danieli's,  and  a  sprinkling  of  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and  Germans. 
The  Cappello  supplies  a  good  bourgeois  table,  at  the  prices  of  a  second 
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class  Paris  restaurant.  The  fare  is  succulent,  generally  speaking', 
ioclincd  to  be  greasy,  like  all  Italian  cuisines,  and  imitative  of  Paris. 
The  lisla  delU  vivande  presents  to  the  reader  a  wonderful  array  of  cor- 
nipted  words,  and  a  dreadftU  confusion  of  cuiiines: — Fricandh, 
evteUtte,  rosbif,  zigh  de  moutone,  betJsUack — con  novo !  pastUeio  di 
Sifsslmrgo,  cran^'erse,  omUtle,  bloH' mange ;  mixed  up  with  faglia- 
ttUi,  gmccJii  al  burro,  trippa,  risoilo,  £ardoffi  alia  romana,  fiinghi  alia 
eorbolyan,  niortadella,  olive  verdi,  beaafichi,  uccdU  fini,  orlolaiti, 
£0rgonsola,  sabajonl  The  Italian  lushes  are  the  best  The  paste 
are  alt  excellent,  and  so  are  the  creanas,  and  so  are  the  Italian  /nW. 
They  have  an  admirable  dish  at  the  Black  Hat — a  macaroni  pie — ait 
Jus,  which  would  be  an  easy  and  a  most  welcome  and  wholesome 
addition  to  the  bofjrgt^is  kitchens  of  London,  if  English  cooks  had 
the  sense  or  spirit  to  add  a  single  dish  to  their  narrow  round  of  roast 
and  boiled, 

3ut  it  is  not  here  that  the  diner  who  hath  a  sweet  tooth  can  reveL 
There  is  the  eternal  sabajon — a  delightful  cream  custard,  flavoured 
chiefly  with  nim — which  flows  over  many  tarts  and  tartlets,  or  may 
be  taken  alone.  But  tlie  gourmets  of  the  Cappello  Nero  seem  to 
piefei  it  in  the  company  of  bocea  didatna.  Ladies'  lips  !  Did  ever 
pastrycook  hit  upon  a  more  delightful  name  for  a  triumph  of  his 
sweet  art?  And  yet  bocca  di  dama  is  but  very  tame  jam  tait — with 
the  jam  almost  lost  in  the  paste. 


r 
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VIIL— THE  DUODECIMO  DANDY. 

N  my  way- home  affer  a  pleassmt  sojourn  in  t^e  Vosges 
I  stayed  a*  day  or  two  at  Paris,  and  there  first  learned 
from  Gai^naHi  the  recent  death  of  M.  Decluseau. 
His  later  years  had  been  spent  in  seclusion  and 
obscurity  at  AmienS  with  some  aged  relatives,  on  whose  bounty 
he  was  glad  to  subsist  Bom  and  brought  up  in  England,  he  -had 
throughout  his  gay  and  glittering  career  retained  little  of  his 
French  extraction  but  his  name.  Hfs  father  had  been  naturalised 
on  taking  up  his  residence  at  Bath  soon  after  the  emigration  of  1791. 
Although  he  himself  had  never  had  the  advantages  of  a  public 
school  or  university,  he  enjoyed  firom  almost  his  outset  in  life  com- 
panionship with  not  a  few  young  men  of  family  and  fortune.  Old 
Decluseau  was,  I  have  been  told,  a  man  of  culture  and  refinement 
who  had  luckily  contrived  to  recover  the  greater  portion  of  his  pro- 
perty near  Paris  when  the  waters  of  the  Revolution  went  down. 
Nothing  would,  indeed,  induce  him  to  abandon  the  security  of  his 
adopted  country  or  return  to  that  from  which  he  had  been  compelled 
to  fly.  But  during  the  days  of  the  Consulate  he  realised  the  whole  of 
what  he  was  worth,  and  invested  iniiie  English  Funds  what  was  after 
all  no  more  than  a  decent  competency.  He  would  probably  have 
shrunk  from  allowing  his  son  to  take  military  service  against  France 
had  she  been  governed  by  any  branch  of  the  old  Monarchy.  But 
Bonapartism  he  regarded  as  mere  usurpation  which  it  was  lawful  by 
any  means  to  resist  or  if  possible  overthrow.  He  gladly  availed 
himself,  therefore,  of  the  offer  of  a  commission  for  Narcisse  as  soon 
as  he  was  of  militar}'  age ;  and  though  the  war  terminated  soon 
afterwards  the  young  cadet  remained  under  the  colours  for  several 
years,  and  attained  the  rank  of  captain  long  before  he  sold  out 

In  all  the  tricks  of  manner  and  demeanour  requisite  to  early 
entrance  into  West  End  life  and  quick  advancement  there  he  had 
had  excellent  training.      Old  Decluseau  had  himself   nipped  the 
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shell  of  experience  in  the  laughing  days  of  unbelief  in  female  con- 
stanqr,  patriotic  self-devotion,  or  earnest  feith  in  any  kind  of  good 
beyond  arrow-shot  of  Voltairian  epigram  which  marked  the  reign  of 
Marie  Antomette  over  French  society.     He  came  of  one  of  the  old 
Parliamentary  families  whose  chiefe  furnished  judges  to  the  provinces, 
whose  younger  sons  became    abhh    without  cure  of  souls,   staff 
officers  without  campaigning^  or  farmers-general  of  taxes  ;  and  whose 
pretty  sisters  became  sometimes  the  wives,  often  the  mistresses,  of 
grands  seignairs  for  whose  use  and  benefit  society  appeared  to  have 
been  made.     Even  they  laughed  at  it  all  in  their  comic  moods,  or 
marvelled  at  the  indolent  endurance  of  mankind  in  general  when 
a  fit  of  indigestion  made  them  peevish  or  philosophical.     But  the 
disintegration  of  the  old  belief  and  the  materialism  of  the  new 
philosophy  had  rotted  away  too  completely  the  nerves  and  anewB  o^ 
privileged  life ;  and  the  classes  that  lived  by  law,  literatiure,  and  aitf 
were  morally  and  socially  too  imitadve  of  Court  and  fashion  to  allow 
any  notions  to  grow  up  or  find  acceptance  other  than  those  which 
prevailed  at  Versailles.     It  was  the  last  grand  revel  of  "  Eat,  Drink, 
and  Die  ";  and  the  education  of  a  gentleman  was  directed  mainly  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  accomplishments  and  knacks  by  which  the 
greatest  amount  of  plunder  could  be  got  by  him  individually  out  of 
the  public  revenues,  civil  or  ecclesiastical;  and  how  the  produce 
could  be  most  sagaciously  laid  out  in  personal  pleasures  from  day  to 
day.     A  varnish  of  sentimentalism  continued  to  be  in  vogue,  like 
rouge  and  hair  powder,  which  was  used  in  degrees  that  varied  with  - 
the  whim  of  the  hour ;  but  nobody  mistook  it  for  being  genuine  or 
natural,  or  fancied  it  was  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  fill  up  ugly 
wrinkles  or  hide    unbecoming    flaws.      Scruples  about  right  and 
wrong  were  as  much  bygone  and  forgotten  as  the  belief  in  witches 
or  the  philosopher's  stone.     The  strong-minded  mother  of  the  Queen 
had  on  her  dying  bed  muttered,  after  receiving  the  last  rights  of  the 
Church,    "I   am  going  to  see  what  truth  there  is   in  the  grand 
pmt-Hre  which  Liebnitz  says  is  all  we  know."    With  Cardinal  de 
Rohan  for  a  confidant  and  a  dull  machinist  for  a  husband,  the  fair 
and  frivolous  Goddess  of  Trianon  had  hardly  one  about  her  capable 
of  tellmg  her  the  truth  or  startling  her  fi-om  her  fatuous  dream  that 
to-morrow  should  be  even  as  yesterday,  or  yet  more  abundant 

When  the  flood  came  it  was  too  late  to   repent    or  retrieve 
mdeed,  there  is  little  evidence  that  any  of  the  survivors  changed 
essentially  their  natures  or  their  notions.  Those  who  could  not  escape 
dressed  picturesquely  for  the  scaffold  and  picked  their  steps  daintily 
from  the  tumbril  to  the  foot  of  the  guillotine.  Those  who  got  away  in 
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time  were  fkin  to  become  teachers  of  irregular  verbs,  translators  of 
irregular  plays,  officers  of  irregular  horse,  or  companions  of  irregular 
folk  in  Russia,  Germany,  or  England,  where  the  com  and  wine  and  oil 
of  aristocracy  had  not  failed.  In  the  shelter  of  genial  hospitality  their 
graceful  versatility  returned,  and  even  in  the  flicker  of  northern 
sunshine  they  were  glad  once  more  to  be  gay.  But  disinherited  and 
disenchanted,  in  what  were  they  to  believe  ?  They  had  survived  a 
Church  whose  prelates  had  apostatised ;  an  order  that  had  committed 
suicide ;  a  country  that  had  burnt  its  almanack  for  fear  of  being 
reminded  that  it  had  a  yesterday.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Mr. 
Pitt  had  promised  to  float  them  all  back  in  an  ark  of  counter  revolu- 
tion, with  Du  Mourier  for  a  pilot  and  Louis  Dix-huit  for  a  figure- 
head ;  but  the  ark  foundered,  the  pilot  disappeared,  the  unadven- 
turous  Pretender  grew  fat  and  forgiving  in  Hertfordshire ;  Germany 
made  terms  with  the  Republic ;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  after  wrecking  his 
reputation  and  half  ruining  his  country,  died  of  old  age  at  forty-seven. 
It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  the  emigrh  had  been  able  to 
bring  up  their  children  with  any  deep  convictions  of  the  worth  of 
right  or  the  good  of  consistency.  They  had  believed  in  little  before 
the  general  overtmn ;  they  believed  in  nothing  after  it,  except  that  if 
a  man  could  make  himself  pleasant  and  popular  he  would  probably 
eat  a  better  dinner  and  possibly  might  get  on.  ^'  Dress  and  address 
are  the  two  great  things  to  understand,"  said  the  exiled  father  to  his 
bright-eyed  son.  That  was  the  philosophy  of  life  according  to  old 
Decluseau.  In  those  days  everybody  wore  nightcaps,  and  Narcisse 
never  forgot  a  showy  specimen  of  that  article  of  luxury  which 
dropped  out  of  its  wrapping  of  tissue  paper  when  his  fitther  was 
packing  his  best  clothes  into  a  portmanteau  before  leaving  his 
lodgings  in  Soho  for  a  three  days'  visit  to  a  great  house  in  the  country. 
"  I  never  saw  this  before,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  do  you  ever  wear  it  ?" 
*'  Oh  !  dear,  no,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  only  lay  it  on  the  dressing  table 
before  going  down  to  breakfast,  that  it  may  be  seen  by  the  servalits." 
The  youth  grew  up  in  the  secrets  of  petty  imposture,  and  learned  at 
last  to  apply  the  science  of  imposition  to  all  things. 

In  vain  the  sister  of  his  mother  tried  after  his  mother's  death  to 
awaken  in  the  youthful  heart  at  first  some  unworldly  notions  of  con- 
scientiousness ;  and  failing  that,  somewhat  of  the  maternal  sense  of 
delicacy  and  some  romance  of  higher  ambition.  While  he  was  a  child 
her  tenderness  was  of  course  delightful,  and  he  kissed  her  hand  as  she 
read  him  to  sleep  with  moral  narratives  firom  "  Tales  of  the  Castle." 
But  at  fourteen  she  found  out  to  her  dismay  that  he  was  already  an 
adept  in  tricks  at  cards  and  acquainted  prematurely  with  other  vices 
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of  wfaicfa  she  had  not  dreamed.  Her  brother-in-law,  wlien  spoken  to 
on  die  subject,  replied  only  with  a  shntg,  and  "  thought  he  was  not  . 
much  older  himself  when  he  began."  Time  wore  on,  and  at  twenty 
there  wu  nothing  hard  or  coarse  in  London  life  with  which  young 
Dechueau  was  unfomiliar.  If  he  did  not  become  actually  Masi  before 
fats  noOD  it  was  rather  owing  to  his  constitutional  exemption  from 
strong  im[Milse  or  strong  passion.  His  curiosity  was  boundless,  and 
to  gratify  it  he  would  take  any  amount  of  trouble  and  spend  any 
amount  of  time.  An  instinctive  facility  of  adapting  his  voice  and 
person  to  various  characters  enabled  him  better  than  his  fellows  to 
giatify  his  love  of  adventure.  He  was  by  nature  a  comedian,  and 
could  not  only  take  with  ease  and  grace  his  part  in  private  theatricals, 
whoe  he  bore  off  more  than  his  share  of  applause ;  but  every  now 
and  then  he  would  in  chsguise  leave  home,  and  for  days  remain  away 
<n  some  soda!  adventure  of  whose  details  he  was  seldom  communi- 
cative and  atwut  which  Aunt  Justine  gradually  ceased  to  ask  from  a 
painful  uncertainty  as  to  how  much  she  could  venture  to  believe. 
Her  love  for  him  did  not  abate  as  her  faith  in  him  died.  She  still 
hoped  on  that  some  day  he  might  encounter  a  being  better  and 
snbtler  than  himself  by  whose  ascendency  over  him  he  might  yet  be 
redeemed  from  cynicism,  insincerity,  and  self-worship.  Must  not 
there  still  be  in  him  something  of  his  mother's  nature,  gentle,  pure, 
believing,  self-denying,  and  must  it  not  come  to  the  surface  soon  or 
late,  if  there  was  any  reliance  to  be  placed  in  the  doctrine  of 
transmissible  qualities  or  the  value  of  a  mother's  prayers  ?  Justine 
added  her  own  daily  in  secret ;  and  if  no  appreciable  answer  came 
in  his  habits  of  demeanour,  her  own  sore  tried  and  lonely  heart  was 
soothed  and  consoled  by  the  hope,  however  dim  and  distant,  which 
her  inextinguishable  faith  in  pious  importunity  served  to  keq) 
alive. 

When  offered  a  commission,  through  the  kindness  of  one  of  his 
Other's  Mends,  in  a  regiment  under  orders  for  Canada  the  young 
idler  about  town  (somewhat  to  his  father's  surprise)  did  not  object. 
He  would  like  to  see  something  of  the  world  before  settling  down. 
The  notion  of  his  wishing  to  fight  anybody,  or  kill  anybody,  or 
of  keeping  to  the  killing  business  as  a  pursuit  for  life,  would  be  of 
course  ridiculous.  Political  or  national  feeling  he  did  not  pretend 
to ;  and  without  money  to  purchase  steps,  or  cotmections  to  job  Ibr 
one,  the  profession  was  not  worth  following :  but  the  name  of  it  and 
the  uniform  would  at  six-and-twenty  be  trump  cards  worth  holding ; 
Why  throw  them  away  ?  He  actually  spent,  I  believe,  three  or  four 
years  in  colonial  garrisons,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  having  put 
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together  a  report  on  the  undeveloped  resoiurces  of  a  district  he  had 
traversed  in  search  of  game,  he  was  so  commended  by  the  military 
governor,  who  sent  it  home  with  attestations  of  its  value,  that  he 
found  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  permission  to  exchange.  Barrack 
life  in  Lancashire  or  Munster  was  harder  to  bear,  however,  than  at 
Quebec  or  Bermuda ;  and  after  the  first  hunting  season  was  over  he 
resolved  to  sell  out  and  set  up  in  business  in  St.  James's  Street  as  a 
man  about  town.  Crockford's  was  then  in  its  glory.  Every  sprig 
of  quality  who  sought  the  reputation  of  spending  money,  and  every 
scamp  of  fashion  who  sought  in  a  gentleman-like  way  to  gather  it  up, 
frequented  its  glittering  saloons.  It  was  to  the  oligarchic  regime  of 
gambling  what  Carlton  House  had  in  thtf  preceding  decades  been  to 
the  djmastic.  "When  the  First  Gentleman  in  England  gave  up 
dancing  he  likewise  gave  up  high  play,  and  contented  himself  for 
the  rest  of  his  days  with  the  endless  pleasures  of  cookery,  tailoring, 
and  worrying  his  Ministers.  To  men  of  old  femily  or  new  wealth  a 
regal  palace  of  ruin  no  longer  opened  its  doors,  but  the  right  of 
going  to  the  devil  splendidly  remained,  and  the  elective  principle 
was  introduced  into  the  constitution  of  hells.  The  King  retired 
to  Brighton,  and  the  dandies  reigned  in  St  James's.  Almack's 
was  said  to  be  a  levolutionary  innovation,  as  such  en- 
croadiments  have  ever  been,  by  the  sprightly  ambition  of  a  mal- 
content few  women  of  quality.  Its  exclusiveness  was  as  arbitrar>^ 
as  that  of  the  Court  in  its  crankiest  days  had  been ;  but  the  caprices 
cf  <9^t  independent  fine  ladies  balanced  or  checked  one  another, 
jokd  indened  the  sphere  of  waltzing  liberty.  So,  too,  in  the  transi- 
'vam  sta^  of  gambling  emancipation.  If  epicurean  supper-tables 
iPBS»  tD  be  qvead  in  rooms  of  palatial  luxury,  the  circle  of  con- 
:tAimiDXu  fr5i«i«r  by  joint-stock  or  the  more  elegant  and  elastic 
^«9y  m  ^eDcral    pluckability,    must  be  kept  up  and  the  means 

of  ;2ucsas:nust  be  widened.     Dandyism  was  not  {)repared,  indeed, 
^  xa^oase  its  xiccs^  as  had  been  done  in  Paris  since  the  days 

c  ;»  ^^svohitisL  The  Teiy  name  of  democracy  was  odious ; 
rtssK  inis:  be  3K»  A^Hng  bands  with  ungloved  paws.  If  name- 
SBUT«s^«9iit&d  tD  ^  iol^)ed  let  them  go  to  Frascati's,  or  some 

rf  ^«  Palais  Royal ;  but  English  society  had 

•^rsteL    3$iih!N^  could  pass  the  swing-doors  of  the  build- 

TTiilRifc.  i«ii^  iBSB  ""iKA  known.'*  FdcUii  descensus  Averni 

mssag  giaitlemen ;  bat  the  steps  should 

mJkodlj'  dioold  tread  them  who  was   not 

and  at  the  first  suspicion 
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it  was  in  the  heyday  of  dandyism  that  young  Decluseavi  first 
appeared  above  the  horizon.  Bnimmel  had  indeed  passed  the 
meridian  of  impudence,  and  no  rival  liad  as  yet  succeeded  him  in 
notoriety.  Bnt  there  were  aspirants  to  tlie  most  conspicuous 
place  in  the  worid  of  foppery.  Tom  Buncombe  starred  it  in  the 
green  room ;  Henry  Mildmay  on  the  box-seat ;  and  Lytton  Bulsver 
in  die  last  new  novel  But  the  hour  and  the  man  had  not  come, 
for  ITOrsay  had  not  yet  begun  to  reign.  Willi  him  the  dazzling 
day  of  coxcombry-  reached  the  cliniax  of  affectation  and  then 
iaded  for  ever  into  forgetfolness.  Soon  after  his  coming  inlo- 
^i^Iand  Declttseau  phrc  had  been  of  use  to  D'Orsay  in  getting  hina 
credit  with  a  saddler  and  a  wine  merchant,  and  I  have  heard  that 
Decluseaii^i  had  shoi\'n  him  the  way  to  his  first  hatter's,  A  choice 
among  tailors  was  not  so  easily  made.  That  required  deliberation 
and  study  of  character.  At  first,  I  have  been  told,  the  Count 
tried  to  import  a  Parisian  cut  and  colour,  especially  in  his  n,ether 
garments ;  but  the  sagacity  that  distinguished  him  from  ail  his 
competitors  in  folly  quickly  led  him  to  perceive  that  to  be  lord  of 
the  ascendant  in  die  Park  and  Pall  Mai!  he  must  be  in  all  things 
undetectable  to  the  vulgar  eye  as  a  foreigner ;  -while  incontestably  the 
most  exquisitely  attired  among  those  who  lounged  or  ambled  up 
or  'down  among  the  native-born  lords  of  the  creation.  D'Orsay 
disdained  the  tricks  and  arts  by  which  less  refined  practitioners  in 
impostm'e  had  been  wont  to  make  men  stare  and  women  ogle.  He 
remained,  indeed,  patriotically  faithful  to  the  gloves  and  boots  of  his 
country,  but  in  the  residue  of  his  garments  he' was  scrupulously 
English ;  and  his  adoption  of  the  plain  black  frock  was  in  itself  a 
proof  of  his  profound  confidence  that  it  was  his  destiny  to  rale  the 
coats  of  men.  I  have  myself  seen  Pelham  not  only  in  his  eariy  but 
in  his  latter  days  indulge  in  a  combination  of  tints  and  hnes  in  the 
putting  on  of  apparel  that  would  sound  fabulous  were  I  to  depict  iC 
D'Orsay  piqued  himself  upon  being  a  master  in  the  severer  school' 
of  classic  dandyism.  He  contended  that  trae  art  shone  in  the 
firmness  of  a  collar,  the  expansion  of  a  lappel,  the  expression  of  a 
hat,  not  in  the  mere  exaggeration  of  these  articles,  Which  was  "gatK^ 
and  seely."  Everything  about  him  was  elaborately  studied,  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  its  own  form  and  tone,  but  with  reference  to 
the  unrivalled  being  who  was  to  enjoy  and  use  it  His  cabriolet 
(what  a  cabriolet  it  was!)  had  nothing  shony  about  it;  and  horse  and 
tiger,  hajness  and  whip,  were  in  equal  perfection  of  keeping  with  the 
elastic  vehicle  which  was  his  ambulatory  throne.  Tradesmen  vied' 
with  one  another  for  permission  to  have  their  productions  advertised 
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by  his  patronage,  and  he  came  at  last  to  be  regarded  as  the 
most  approved  method  of  letting  the  paying  world  know  how  it 
could  be  served. 

Little  Decluseau  had  sufficient  nouse  to  win  the  fancy  friendship 
of  the  illustrious  fop.  At  first  he  was  a  walking  dictionary,  then  an 
active  vidette ;  always  a  pleasant  and  presentable  guest  at  a  pinch, 
and  always  versatile  and  handy  as  a  friend  in  a  scrape;  never  at  a 
loss  lor  an  answer  or  the  show  of  one ;  up  to  everything  that  was 
going  on,  no  matter  how  good  or  how  bad  \  having  the  name  of  every 
jockey,  duellist,  actress,  politician,  painter,  or  puppy  at  his  tongue's 
end ;  and  above  all  with  a  knowledge,  partly  derived  from  experience 
and  .partly  from  hearsay,  of  where  it  was  best  worth  while  to  dine. 
In  public  Decluseau  took  care  never  to  affect  the  air  of  more  than  a 
passing  acquaintanceship  with  a  Master  of  Modes.  At  the  Opera 
he  seldom  stayed  long  in  his  box,  and  at  Crockford's  it  would  have 
been  waste  of  time  to  play  at  the  same  table.  None  but  real 
intimates  knew  of  their  real  intimacy;  and  this  had  been  settled 
from  the  outset  without  a  word  of  stipulation  or  arrangement,  but 
simply  by  the  instinctive  sense  on  the  part  of  the  little  dandy  of 
what  the  great  dandy  would  like  best.  Never  was  the  duodecimo 
seen  to  rest  upon  the  imperial  folio ;  never  did  he  allow  any  one 
to  suspect  him  to  be  an  abbreviation  or  abstract  of  that  wonderful 
production  of  human  thought  and  skill.  Rivalry  or  jealousy  never 
entered  his  clear  calculating  little  head.  Height,  beauty,  nobility  of 
birth,  and  skill  as  an  amateur  sculptor  were  possessions  past  praying 
for.  But  to  live  luxuriously  without  fortune;  to  marry  brilliantly 
without  land  or  title ;  and  to  dress,  drive,  and  dine,  as  a  friend  of 
D'Orsay's  ought  to  do,  by  gains  at  Crockford's  and  Tattersall's,  was  a 
vocation  worthy  of  any  one,  even  though  he  were  only  five  feet  four 
without  his  boots.  Beneath  the  narrow  shadow  of  a  well-designed 
hat  he  looked  three  inches  more ;  it  was,  however,  a  tender  subject 
with  him ;  and  the  only  occasion  I  am  told  on  which  he  was  seen 
to  lose  his  temper  from  the  pitiless  badinage  of  D'Orsay  was  when 
he  heard  himself  introduced  to  a  pretty  woman  as  "  a  diamond  and 
gilt-edged  edition  of  Man."  To.  this  susceptibility  likewise  was  no 
doubt  due  his  insuperable  antipathy  to  be  modelled  by  the  subtle 
caricaturist  in  clay.  It  might  be  all  very  well  to  make  statuettes 
of  Napoleon  le  Grand,  or  the  victor  of  Waterloo,  but  the  vanity 
of  Decluseau  could  not  betray  him  into  sitting  or  standing  even  for 
five  minutes  the  result  of  which  might  be  at  his  expense  to  furnish 
his  best  friends  with  food  for  ineffable  fun. 

The  astute  Count  was  not  slow  in  discovering,  moreover,  after  a 
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touch  or  hvo  of  playful  pressure,  that  his  small  familiar  had  a  hide  of 
pluck  as  hard  as  steel  beneath  the  delicate  epidennis  which  women- 
Vind  so  much  admired.  Without  an  angry  word  beforehand,  or 
condescending  to  more  than  a  sardonic  smile  of  indifference  after- 
wards, Decluseau  had  gone  out  two  or  three  times,  and  one  of  his 
antagonists  had  been  lamed  for  life  by  him.  As  he  became  indis- 
pensable, the  Count  made  up  his  mind  that  it  would  not  be  kmd  to 
Yex  him,  and  he  never  did  so. 

I  first  met  the  greater  and  the  lesser  dandy  together  at  the  house  of 
a  City  banker  whose  wife  was  ambitious  of  inclusion  in  the  muster 
roll  of  fashion.  Many  had  been  the  costly  banq-.iets  .spread  by  her 
in  Grosvenor  Street  without  the  coveted  presence  of  any  one  of  real 
note.  At  length  she  became  acquainted  with  the  Duodecimo,  who 
«as  never  known  to  throw  away  a  chance  of  making  himself  agree- 
able to  a  hospitable  banker  or  an  aspiring  beauty.  Both  might  be 
made  exceedingly  convenient  upon  occasion,  if  dexterously  piqued 
on  his  part  by  a  proper  degree  of  inattention.  Without  being  in  the 
least  degree  puppyish  or  supercilious,  he  made  it  a  rule  to  be  difficult 
at  5rst  and  rather  disappointing.  His  engagements  were  so  many, 
and  so  provokingly  long  dated,  that  he  was  constantly  unable  to 
accept  what  he  should  have  greatly  preferred,  and  "greatly"  was 
ottered  In  a  bewitching  tone,  and  mth  a  look  to  match.  For  Little 
Luxury,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  was  in  his  way  a  perfect  actor  ; 
and  he  knew  how  to  play  upon  the  weaknesses  and  foibles  of  those 
surrounding  him  with  an  air  as  effortless  and  natural  as  if  he  existed 
cpniy  for  their  amusement.  Very  amusing  he  was  indeed ;  quizzical 
to  the  last  degree  of  those  who  were  not  present,  whose  peculiarities 
and  mistakes  furnished  him  with  materials  of  pleasantry  for  the  next 
set  of  people  amid  whom  he  found  himself.  Indulgence  in  the 
pleasure  of  impertinence  he  left  to  his  friend,  and  few  men  took 
greater  licence  in  this  way.  Our  hostess  on.  the  occasion  in  question ' 
was  in  a  low  fever  of  anxiety  about  dinner  ;  for  she  had  accomphshed 
at  last  a  long  deferred  desire  of  having  two  notorious  coxcombs  for 
her  guests  ;  and  anxiously  she  looked  for  any  indication  of  approval 
or  the  contrary  in  their  ims;assive  features.  Decluseau  was  not  to  be 
detected  in  the  faintest  show  •f  dissatisfaction,  and  he  took  care 
to  drop  an  audible  commendation  more  than  once  of  what  was  set 
before  him.  But  D'Orsay,  as  he  explained  to  a  remonstrating  friend 
on  another  occasion,  had  a  conscientious  scruple  about  lending  his 
sanction  to  imperfect  cookery  or  carelessly  decanted  wine.  He  had  a. 
character  to  support,  a  reputation  to  nuintain ;  and  if  people  would  pro- 
voke his  judgment,  they  must  take  it,  even  though  it  were  unwelcome. 
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Few  really  good  things,  however,  were  said  by  him,  and  by  his  faith- 
ful ^xdt'd^Q-scamp  still  fewer.  What  amused  people  was  the  intensity 
of  the  impudence  which  put  resentment  &irly  out  of  countenance,  and 
made  evenan  af&ont  rather  forget  itself  in  laughter.  In  an  evil  hour 
Decluseau  paught  the  infection,  prevalent  for  a  time  among  the 
4an4i€:s>  of  going  into  Parliam^t,,  for  which  he  had  no  qualification  of 
any  sort,  and  where  his  emptiness  was  soon  found  out  His  maiden 
speech  was  well  got  up,  and  delivered  with  inefiable  sangfroid.  He 
had  nothing  particular  to  say,  but  he  said  it  well ;  and  had  he  taken 
D'Otsay's  advice  against  risking  detection  by  a  second  attempt  he 
might  possibly  have  kept  i^p  the  ilelusion  of  being  a  sort  of  success. 
But  his  vanity  would  be  drowned  and  nobody  should  save  it  His 
second  performance  was  so  inefifectiye  that  it  was  not  reported,  and  for 
his  third  he  could  not  get  even  a  hearing.  3efoietbe  end  of  a  short 
Parliament  he  was  at  a  sad  discount  with  the  electors  of  Swillington ; 
and  his  discomfiture  was  jittended  with^dn^qmstaoces,  I  believe,  of  a 
pecuniary  kind  which  led  to  his  betakingluznself  abroadl^y  the  end  of 
the  year.  Haw  .he  had  contrived  to  live  and  thrive  axul  wiye;  to 
ride  a  good  horse  j  fcequent  the  Opera,  ^d  obtain  a  sc^t  at  St 
Stephen's  the  plodding  crowd  iiever  Juiew^  But  when  he  was 
gone  the  story  ran  that  he  had  been  indefatigable  .and  fortunate  at 
play ;  and  that  if  he  had  had  the  sense  to  keep  out  of  politics  he 
might  have  floated  down  the  stream  a  good  while  longer  without 
capsizing. 
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KNOWN  TO   AN   OLD   COUPLE   WHEN  YOUNG. 
BY  CHARLES  AND  MARY  COWDEN  CLARKE. 


PART  XIII.— LEIGH  HUKT  AND  HIS  LETTERS. 

fContinued-J 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Novello  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gliddon, 
imprimis;  secondly,  to  Mrs.  Novello  alone.  (Favoured 
by  Mrs.  Shelley.) 

Albaro,  July  25th,  1823. 
JlEAR  FRIENDS,—!  send  you  these  modicums  of 
I  distributive  juatice — first  because,  though  now  getting 
'  well  again,  I  have  been  univel!,  and  secondly  because 
I  have  so  much  to  do  with  my  pen  Just  now  that, 
as  I  wish  to  keep  a  head  on  my  .shoulders  for  all  your 
■sokes,  I  am  sure  you  would  not  willingly  Jet  me  ta-x  it  beyond  my 
strength.  I  shall  answer,  however,  whatever  letters  you  have  been 
jund  enough  to  send  me  by  the  box  sepEirately  and  at  proper  length. 
£ut  lo !  the  box  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  when  it  will  arrive  box 
knows.  Meanwhile  let  mc  introduce  to  you  all  in  a  body  tlie  dear 
friend  who  brings  you  this  letter,  and  with  whom  you  are  alreac^ 
acquainted  in  some  measure  both  privately  and  publicly.  You  wiU 
show  her  all  the  kindness  and  respect  in  your  power,  I  am  sure,  for 
her  husband's  sake,  and  for  her  moAer's  salce,  and  for  my  sake,  and 
for  her  own.  I  am  getting  grave  here.  So  now  we  are  all  in  com- 
pany again  I  will  rouse  my  spirits  and  attack  you  separately^  and 
first  for  "  Wilful  Woman"  : — 

Mary  Novello, 
I  know  not  your  fellow 
For  baviue  your  way 
Both  by  nigbc  and  by  day. 

It  was  thus  I  once  began  a  letter  in  verse  to  the  said  Mary  Novello, 
which  happened  not  to  be  sent ;  and  it  is  thus  I  now  begin  a  letter 
in  prose  to  her  because  it  is  of  course  as  applicable  as  ever — is  it 
not,  thou  "wilful  woman"?  (Here  I  look  full  in  the  face  of  the 
same  M.  N.,  shakbg  my  head  at  her  :  upon  which  she  looks  dUla 
at  me — for  we  cannot  say  ditto  of  a  lady—^nd  shakes  her  head  in 
return,  imprudently  denying  the  fact  with  her  1;ood -humoured  twink- 
ling eyes  and  her  laughing  mouth,  which,  how  it  ever  happened  to 
become  wilful,  odd  only  knows — odd  is  to  be  read  in  a  genteel  Bond 
Street  style,  Novello  knows  how.)  So  I  understand.  Wilful,  that 
you  sometimes  get  up  during  the  perusal  of  passages  of  these  mine 
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epistks  and  undiiiildi^lf  insist  dnt  tiicd  ladies  who  have  a  regard 
lor  joa  sfaonkl  eat  dicir  dinnos^  as  if  die  r^ard  for  me,  Wilfin,  is 
not  to  swalknr  iq>  ercijtfaing — a^ipcdte^  hunger,  sickness,  faintness, 
andalL  Do  joa  hear?  The  b«t  passage  in  aO  Mr.  Reynolds's 
pbys  is  one  that  Maij  Shdkj  has  leminded  me  o£  It  is  where 
a  gendeman  trardler  and  die  governor  of  a  citadel  compliment 
eadi  odier  in  a  duel,  Aanrmg^  l  bdierCy  at  die  same  time : — 

I 

Now  joQ  most  know  that  die  Attorney-General  once,  in  an  indict- 
ment  lor  lihd,  had  the  temeritj  to  designate  me  as  "a  yeoman " — 
**  Leigh  Hunt,  yeoman.*  However,  the  word  rhymes  to  '*  Woman/^ 
which  is  a  pleasing  response :  so  I  shall  end  my  present  epistle  with 
imagining  you  and  me  on  a  Twelfth  Night  hannoniously  playing  at 
cross  purposes,  and  singing  to  one  another — 

WnM  Woman! 


God  bless  the  hearts  of  you  both. — ^Your  affectionate  friend, 

Leigh  Hunt. 

P.S. — I  send  you  a  ring  of  my  hair,  value  2s.  8d.  When  I  can 
afford  another  such  splendid  sum  I  will  tiy  and  get  some  little 
inscription  engraved  on  it,  and  would  have  done  so  indeed  already 
had  I  thought  of  it  in  time.  I'd  have  you  to  know,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  gold  is  "right  earnest,"  which,  if  you  mention  the 
sum,  I'd  be  glad  youll  also  let  the  curious  inquirers  under- 
stand So  don't  be  ashamed^  now,  but  wear  it  If  you  don't  111 
pimh  back. 

The  ring  was  worn. by  "  Mary  Novello,"  and  the  name  of  "  Leigh 
Hunt"  was  engraved  upon  the  small  piece  of  "gold"  as  an  "inscrip- 
tion." It  is  now  in  our  possession,  mounted  on  a  card,  bearing  these 
memorial  lines  :— 

SONNET  ON  A  RING  OF  LEIGH  HUNT'S  HAIR. 

,Nor  coal,  nor  jet,  nor  raven^s  wing  more  black 

Than  this  small  crispy  plait  of  ebon  hair : 

And  well  I  can  remember  when  the  rare 
Young  poet-head,  in  eager  thought  thrown  back. 
Bore  just  such  clusters ;  ere  the  whitening  rack 

Of  years  and  toil,  devoted  to  the  care 

For  human  weal,  had  blanch'd  and  given  an  air 
Of  snow- bright  halo  to  the  mass  once  black. 

In  public  service,  in  high  contemplations, 

In  poesy's  excitement,  in  the  earnest 
Culttdre  of  divinest  aspirations, 

Thy  sable  curls  grew  grey ;  and  now  thou  tumest 
Them  to  radiant  lustre,  silver-golden, 
Touch'd  by  that  Light  no  eye  hath  yet  beholden. 
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To  M.  S.  N. 

Albaro,  August  aist,  1S2J. 
AV'[LFUL  Woman  !— And  so  you  have  got  a  great  large  big  Shackle- 
well  house,  and  a  garden,  and  good-natured  trees  in  it  (like  those  in 
my  Choice) — 

An.l  Clflttte  and  Jlr,  Holmes  ore  seen 
Peeping  fioiii  forfh  their  alleys  gteen  : 

and  you  are  looking  after  the  "  things,"  and  you  are  all  to  be  gay 
and  merry,  and  I  am  not  to  be  ttiere.  \VelI,  I  don't  deserve  it,  wliat- 
ever  Fate  may  say,  and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I'll  liave  my  revenge, 
and  viy  house,  and  my  garden  and  things,  alL  at  Florence  j  and 
&iends,  fair  and  brown  too,  will  come  to  see  me  there,  though  you 
won't ;  and  I'll  peep,  joi'tkout  being  seen,  from  forth  my  alleys 
green. 

We  go  off  to-morrow,  and  I  shall  send  you  such  accounts  as  shall 
make  you  ready  to  ask  Clara's  help  (she  being  the  bigger)  to  toss  you 
all,  as  she  threatened,  "  out  of  the  windows."  There  is  nobody  thai 
wll  do  it  with  so  proper  and  grave  a  face.  So  there's  for  your  Shackle- 
well  house  and  your  never-not-comiog-at-all  to  Italy.  And  now  you 
shan't  gel  a  word  more  out  of  me  for  Ihe  present,  excepting  that  I 
aia  your  old,  grateful,  and  affectionate  friend, 

Leii;h  Hu.nt. 
„^  Airs.  Hunt  joins  in  love  to  all  the  old  circle. 

To  V.  N.  (favoured  by  Mrs.  Payne.) 

Florence,  Sept,  9th,  1813, 
Mv  DEAR  SovELLo, — You  must  not  imagine  I  am  going  10  send 
you  all  the  pleasant  people  I  may  happen  to  meet  with  ;  but  I  could 
not  resist  the  chance  of  introducing  you  to  the  grand -daughter  of 
Dr.  Bumey,  daughter  of  Captain  Cooke's  Burney.  niece  of  Evelina's 
and  Camilla's  Burney,  friend  of  Cliarles  and  Mary  Lamb,  and  a  most 
lively;  refreshing,  intelligent,  good-humoured  jierson  to  boot,  who  is 
also  a  singer  and  pianoforte  player.  All  this,  at  least,  she  seems  to 
me,  in  my  gratitude  for  having  met  with  a  countrywoman  who  could 
talk  to  me  of  my  old  friends.  I  cannot  write  farther,  for  I  hear  the 
voices  of  gentlemen  who  have  come  to  go  with  me,  to  take  leave  of 
lier  and  her  husband  :  but  whether  she  happens  to  bring  this  letter 
or  not,  I  could  not  help  giving  you  the  chance  I  speak  of,  nor  het 
that  of  knowing  you  and  yours,  your  music,  &c.,  which  is  the  best 
return  I  can  make  her  for  the  recreation  she  has  afforded  me  :  and, 
besides,  this  will  show  you  we  were  going  on  welL  Florence,  besides 
its  other  goods,  has  libraries,  bookstalls,  and  Cockney-meadows  ;  and 
we  begin  to  breathe  again.  I  hope  by  this  time  you  and  Mrs. 
Shelley  have  shaken  cordial  hands. — Your  affectionate  friend, 

L.  H. 
,    To  V.  N.  and  M.  S.  N. 

Florence,  January  9th,  1824. 
Happy  New  Years  for  all  of  us ;  and  may  we  all,  as  we  do  now, 
help  to  make  them  happier  to  one  another. 

riiuen:o  mio,  1  liavc  at  length  found  out  the  secret  of  making  you 
write  a  whole  letter.    It  is  to  set  you  upon  some  painful  task  for  your 
Vol.  XVII.,  N.S.  1876.  y 
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friends ;  so  having  the  prospect  now  before  me  of  getting  out  of  my 
troubles,  I  think  I  must  contrive  to  fall  into  some  others,  purely  in 
order  that  you  may  be  epistolary.  Dear  Novello,  how  heartily  I  thank 
you  !     I  must  tell  you  that  I  had  written  a  long  letter  to  my  brother 
in  answer  to  his  second  one,  in  which  I  had  agreed  to  submit  the 
whole  matter  to  arbitration,  and  had  called  upon  your  friendship  to 
enter  into  it,  especially  in  case  you  had  any  fears  that  you  should  be 
obliged  in  impartiality  to  be  less  for  me  than  you  wished.     His  third 
letter  has  done  away  with  the  necessity  of  sending  this,  and  he  will 
show  you  the  letter  I  have  written  to  him  instead.    All  will  now  pro- 
ceed amicably ;   but  if  you  think  me  a  little  too  inordinate  and 
hagghng,  I  beg  you  first  of  all  to  count  the  heads  of  seven  of  your 
children  with  their  mother  besides  them.    I  have  no  other  arithmetic 
in  my  calculations.    But  I  will  not  return  to  my  melancholy  now  that 
you  have  helped  to  brighten  life  for  me  again.     I  assure  you  it  was 
new-burnished  on  New  Year's  Day,  for  then  I  received  all  your  letters 
at  once.     .     .     .     But  enough.  Judge  only  from  what  a  load  of  care 
you  have  helped  to  relieve  me,  and  take  your  pride  and  pleasure 
accordingly,  you,  you — ^you  Vincent,  you.     Observe,  however  : — all 
this  is  not  to  hinder  from  the  absolute  necessity  and  sworn  duty  of 
coming  to  see  us  as  you  promised.   //  7viil  be  sheer  inhiimajiity  if  you 
do  not ;  always  excepting  it  would  make  you  ill  to  be  away  from  home 
(Mary  Shelley  will  laugh  to  hear  this) ;  but  then  you  are  to  have  com- 
panions, who  will  also  be  very  inhuman  to  all  of  us,  if  they  do  not 
do  ihe^'r  duty.     The  cheating  of  the  Italians  in  conjunction  with  all 
the  other  circumstances  have  made  us  frightened,  or  rather  agreeabl}- 
economical  (a  little  difference  !).  We  have  taken  wood,  oil,  and  every 
possible  thing  out  of  the  hands  of  the  servants,  locking  it  up  and 
doling  it  out,  and  even  (oh,  new  and  odd  paradise  of  sensation  !) 
chuckling  over  the  crazie  and  qnattrini  that  we  save.      I  tell  you  this 
to  show  you  how  well  we  prepare  for  visitors.     But  wine,  and  ver}- 
pleasant  wine  too,  and  wholesome,  is  as  cheap  in  this  country  as 
small  beer ;  and  then  there  will  be  ourselves,  and  your  selves,  and 
beautiful  walks  and  weather,  and  novelty,  and  God  knows  how  man}- 
pleasures  besides,  for  all  are  comprised  in  the  thought  of  seeing 
friends  from  England.  So  mind — I  will  not  hear  of  the  least  shadow 
of  the  remotest  approach  to  the  smallest  possible  distant  hint  of  a 
put-off.     All  the  **  Gods  in  Council "  would  rise  up  and  say,  "  This 
IS  a  shame  1"    So  in  your  next  tell  me  when  you  are  coming.  I  must 
only  premise  that  it  must  be  when  the  snows  are  well  off  the  moun- 
tain road.     You  see  by  this  how  early,  as  well  as  how  certainly,  I 
exi>cct  \*ou.     I  must  leave  off  and  rest  a  little ;  for  I  have  had  much 
letter  writing  af\er  much  other  writing,  and  I  am  going  to  have  much 
i'^kir  writing.     But  my  head  and  spirits  have  both  bettered  with  my 
]>i\\si>ects ;  at  least  the  latter  have,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
the  fonwer  will,  though  I  shall  have  more  original  composition  to  do 
than  of  bte*     But  I  shall  work  with  certainties  upon  me,  in  my  old 
paper  and  not  be  tied  down  to  particular  dimensions.     As  you  have 
seen  all  my  infirmities,  I  must  tell  you  of  a  virtue  of  mine,  which 
is    that  having  no   pianoforte  at  present,  I  leni,  witli  rage  and 
benevolence  in  mv  heart,  aU  the  new  music  }*ou  sent  me  to  a  lady 
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who  \&  going  to  Rome.  It  is  very  safe,  or  you  may  believe  my 
benevolence  would  not  have  gone  so  far.  Besides,  it  was  to  be  played 
and  sung  by  the  Pope's  own  musicians.  Think  of  thai,  thou  chorister, 
I  shall  have  it  back  before  you  come,  and  shall  lay  aside  a  particular 
hoard  to  hire  an  instrument  for  your  ])laying  it.  Thank  Charles 
Clarke  for  his  letter,  and  tell  him  that  lie  will  be  as  welcome  in  Italy 
as  he  was  in  my  less  romantic  prison  of  Horseraonger  Gao!.  I  am 
truly  obliged  to  him,  also,  for  his  kindness  to  Miss  Kent's  book,  and 
shall  write  to  tell  him  so  afier  I  have  despatched  a  few  articles  for 
the  Examiner — all  which  articles,  observe  also,  are  written  to  my 
friends. — Your  affectionate  friend, 

Leuih  Hunt. 
To  Mrs.  Novello. 
Oh  thou  wilful — for  art  thou  not  wiiful?  Charles  Clarke  says 
no,  and  that  your  name  is  Broughsm;  "but  I,  Mr.,  calls  him 
Urutfam  " — but  art  thou  not  always  wilful  woman,  and  oughtest  thou 
not  for  ever  to  remain  so,  seeing  that  thy  will  is  bent  upon  "  inditing 
a  good  matter,"  and  ihat  thou  sittest  up  at  midnight  wiih  an  infinitely 
virtuous  profligacy  to  write  long  and  kind  and  delighlful  letttrs  to 
exiles  on  their  birthdays?  Do  not  think  me  ungrateful  for  not 
having  answered  it  sooner.  It  is  not,  as  you  might  suppose,  my 
troubles  that  have  hindered  me,  saying  and  except  that  tlie  quantity 
of  writing  that  I  have  had,  or  rather  the  effect  which  writing  day  afler 
day  lias  upon  me,  made  me  put  off  an  answer  which  I  wished  to  be 
a  very  long  one.  Had  I  not  wished  that,  I  should  liave  written 
sooner ;  and  wishing  it  or  not,  I  ouglit  to  have  done  so  :  but  your 
hst  letter  shows  trial  you  can  afford  to  forgive  me.  Latierly,  I  will 
confess  iliat  the  pitch  of  trouble  to  which  my  feelings  had  been 
wrought  n)ade  it  more  diflicult  for  me  than  usual  to  come  into  the 
company  of  my  friends,  with  the  air  they  have  always  inspired  me 
with;  but  I  bring  as  well  as  receive  a  pleasure  now,  and  «'isJi  I  could 
find  some  means  of  sliowing  you  how  grateful  I  am  for  all  your 
sendings,  those  in  the  box  included.  Good  God  I  I  have  never  yet 
thanked  you  even  for  that.  But  you  know  how  late  it  must  have 
come.  My  wife  lias  been  brilliant  ever  since  in  the  steel  bracelets, 
which  she  finds  e<]ually  useful  and  ornamental.  They  were  the  joy 
and  amazement  of  an  American  artist  (now  in  Rome),  who  had  never 
been  in  England,  and  who  is  wise  enough  to  be  proud  of  the  supe- 
rior workmanship  of  his  cousins  the  English,  though  a  sturdy  Re- 
publican. ^Speaking  of  Rome,  pray  tell  Novello  to  send  me  the  name 
of  the  musical  work  which  he  wanted  there,  which  I  have  put  away 
in  some  place  so  very  safe  that  it  is  undiscoverable.)  The  needles 
also  were  more  than  welcome.  As  to  the  pencils,  I  made  a  legiti- 
mate use  of  my  despotic  right  as  a  father  of  a  family,  and  appro- 
priated them  almost  all  to  myself.  "  Consider  the  value  of  such  timber 
here."  Here  the  needles  don't  prick,  and  the  pencils  do  :  and  as  to 
elastic  bracelets,  you  may  go  to  a  ball,  if  you  please,  in  a  couple  of 
rusty  iron  hoops  made  to  fit.  Do  you  know  that  I  had  half  a  mind 
to  accept  your  offer  of  coming  over  to  take  us  to  England,  purely 
that  yon  might  go  back  without  us — including  your  stay  in  the  mean- 
time.    You  miist  not  raise  such  images  to  exiles  without  realising 
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them.  I  hope  some  day  or  other  to  be  able  to  take  some  opportunity 
of  running  over  during  a  summer,  though  Mary  Shelley  will  laugh  at 
this,  and  I  know  not  what  Marianne  Hunt  would  say  to  it.  Profligate 
fellow  that  I  am !  I  never  slept  out  of  my  bed  ever  since  I  was 
married,  but  two  nights  at  Sydenham.  As  to  coming  to  England  to 
stay,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  for  either  of  us  at  present.  The 
winters  would  kill  her  side  and  my  head.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
vessel  in  her  side  is  absolutely  closing  again  here  in  winter  time,  and 
our  happier  prospects  in  other  respects  render  the  prospect  happier 
in  this.  Cannot  you  as  well  as  C.  C.  come  with  Novello  ?  Bring 
some  of  the  children  with  you.  Why  cannot  you  all  come — you  and 
Statia,  and  Mrs.  Williams,  and  Mary  S.,  and  Miss  Kent,  and  Holmes 
(to  study),  and  every  other  possible  and  impossible  body?  Write 
me  another  good,  kind,  long  letter,  to  show  that  you  forgive  me 
heartily  for  not  writing  myselfi  and  tell  me  all  these  and  a  thousand 
other  things.  I  think  of  you  all  every  day  more  or  less,  but  par- 
ticularly on  such  days  as  birth-days  and  Twelfthdays.  We  drank 
your  health  the  other  night  sitting  in  our  country  solitude,  and 
longing  infinUe!}\  as  we  often  do,  for  a  larger  party — but  always  a 
party  from  home.  What  a  birthnight  you  gave  me  !  These  are 
laurels  indeed !  Tell  me  in  your  next  how  all  the  children  are,  not 
forgetting  Clara,  who  threatened  in  a  voice  of  tender  acquiescence 
to  throw  us  all  out  of  the  window,  herself  included.  All  our  children 
continue  extremely  well,  little  Vincent  among  them,  who  is  one  of  the 
liveliest  yet  gentlest  creatures  in  the  world. 

Pray  remember  me  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  H.  I  would  give  anything 
at  present  to  hear  one  of  her  songs ;  and  I  suppose  she  would  give 
anything  to  have  a  little  of  my  sunshine.  Such  is  the  world  !  But 
it  makes  one  love  and  help  one  another  too.  So  love  me  and  help 
me  still,  dear  friends  all.     -  L.  H. 

To  M.  S.  N. 

Florence,  November  13th,  1824. 
Oh,  Wilful  ! — Am  I  to  expect  another  birthday  letter?  If  so 
(but  two  such  birthdays  can  hardly  come  together),  I  will  do  my  best 
to  be  grateful,  and  send  you  a  ////r///-day  letter.  Do  you  know  that 
however  diiTerently-shaped  you  may  regard  yourself  at  present  at 
Shacklewell,  here  at  Florence  you  are  a  square '^  and  that  I  am 
writing  at  present  in  one  of  your  second  stories  at  Mrs.  Brown's 
lodgings,  who  can  only  find  me  this  half  sheet  of  paper  to  write 
upon  ?  I  should  have  thought  better  of  you,  considering  you  have 
the  literary  interest  so  much  at  heart.  Your  name  is  Sancta  Maria 
Novella^  and  there  is  a  church  in  a  corner  of  you,  which  makes  a 
figure  in  the  opening  of  Boccaccio's  **  Decameron."  So  adieu,  dear 
Sancta. — Ever  yours,  sick  or  merry,  L.   H. 

To  Mrs.  Novello,  to  Mrs.  Gliddon,  to  **  dear  Arthur." 

Florence,  September  7th,  1825. 
The  Ladies  first — ^To  Mrs.  Novello, 
I^Iadam, — My  patience  is  not  so  easily  worn  out  as  your  Wilfulship 
imagines.     I -allow  you  have  seen  me  impatient  of  late  on  one  sub- 
ject; but  I  beg  you  to  believe  I  confine  my  want  of  philosophy  to 
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that  single  point  That  is  tbe  wolf  in  my  Iiarmony.  On  all  other 
matters  (a  three-years-and-a-half 's  dilapidation  excepted)  you  nil!  find 
me  the  same  man  I  iraa  ever— half  melancholy  and  half  mirth — and 
graterutly  ready  to  forego  the  one  whenever  in  the  company  of  my 
friends.  So,  Madam,  I'd  have  you  to  know  that  1  am  extremely 
patient,  and  that  if  I  do  not  take  courage  it  is  because  I  have  it 
already ;  and  you  must  fanlier  know,  Madam,  that  we  do  not  mean 
to  hve  at  Plymouth,  but  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  town ;  and 
also  that  if  we  cannot  get  a  cottage  to  go  into  immediately  we  shall 
go  for  a  month  or  two  into  metropolitan  lodgings :  ittm,  that  we 
shall  all  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  cottage  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  off, 
or  any  lodgings  in  any  quiet  and  cheap  street  in  London ;  farther- 
more,-  that  besides  taking  courage,  we  have  taken  the  coacli  from 
Florence  to  Calais ;  and  finally,  that  we  set  off  next  Saturday,  the 
loth  instant,  and  by  the  time  you  receive  this  shall  be  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps.  "  I  think  here  be  proofs."  We  go  by  Parma,  Turin,  Mont 
Cenis,  Lyons,  and  Paris.  Mrs.  Shelley  will  be  better  able  to  tell  you 
where  a  letter  can  reach  us  than  I  can— yet  a  calculation,  too,  might 
be  made,  for  we  travel  forty  miles  a  day,  and  stop  four  days  out  of 
the  thirty-one  allotted  to  us  1  ode  at  Modenn,  one  at  Turin,  one  at 
Lyons,  one  at  Paris.  Can  we  do  anything  for  you  ?  I  wish  I  could 
bring  you  some  bottled  sunshine  for  your  fruit-trees.  It  is  a  drug  we 
arc  tired  of  here.  Mud— mud^is  our  object;  cold  weather  out  of 
doors,  and  warm  hearts  within.  By  the  way,  as  you  know  nothing 
about  it,  I  must  tell  you  that  somebody  has  been  dedicating  a  book 
to  me  under  the  tide  of  "  A  Day  in  Slowe  Gardens "  (send  and  buy  it 
for  my  sake),  and  it  is  a  very  pretty  book,  ihough  with  the  aits 
natural  to  a  dedicatee,  I  have  picked  some  verbal  faults  with  it  here 
and  tiiere.  AVhat  I  like  least  is  the  story  larded  with  French  cookery. 
Some  of  the  others  made  me  shed  tears,  which  is  very  hard  upon  me, 
from  an  Old  Boy  (for  such  on  inspection  you  wilt  find  the  author  to 
be) ;  I  should  not  have  minded  it  had  it  been  a  woman.  The 
SpanisJi  Tale  ends  with  a  truly  dramatic  surprise  ;  and  the  Magdalen 
Story  made  me  long  to  hug  all  the  parties  concerned,  the  writer 
included.  So  get  the  book,  and  like  it,  as  you  regard  the  sympathies 
and  honours  of  yours,  ever  cordially,  L.  H. 

To  Mrs,  Gliddon. 
Well,  Madam,  and  as  to  you.  They  tell  me  you  are  getting  rich,: 
so  you  are  to  suppose  that  during  my  silence  I  have  been  standing 
ujjon  the  dignity  of  my  character,  as  a  poor  patriot,  and  not  chosen 
to  risk  a  suspicion  of  my  independence.  Being  "  Peach-Face,"  and 
"  Nice-One,"  and  missing  your  sister's  children,  I  might  have  ven- 
tured to  express  my  regard ;  but  how  am  I  to  appear  before  the  rich 
lady  and  the  Sultana  ?  I  suppose  you  never  go  out  but  in  a  covered 
litter,  forty  blacks  clearing  the  way.  Then  you  enter  the  bath,  all 
of  perfumed  water,  and  beautiful  attendant  slaves,  like  full  moons : 
after  which  you  retire  into  a  delicious  apartment,  walled  with  trellis- 
work  of  mother-of  |)earl,  covered  with  myrtle  and  roses,  and  whist- 
ling with  a  fountain ;  and  clapping  your  hands,  ten  slaves  more 
beautiful  than  the  last  serve  up  an  unheard-of  dinner :  after  which, 
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twenty  slaves,  much  more  beautiful  than  those,  play  to  you  upon 
lutes ;  after  \Yhich  the  Sultan  comes  in,  upon  which  thirty  slaves, 
infinitely  more  beautiful  than  the  preceding,  sing  the  most  exquisite 
compliments  out  of  the  Eastern  poets,  and  a  pipe,  forty  yards  long, 
and  fresh  from  the  Divan,  is  served  up,  burning  with  the  Sultan's 
mixture,  and  the  tonquin  bean.     However,  I  shall  come  for  a  chop. 

Dear  Mr.  Arthur, — I  am  called  off  in  the  midst  of  my 
oriental  description,  and  have  only  time  to  say  that  I  thank  you 
heartily  for  your  zeal  and  kindness  in  my  behalf,  and  am  sure 
Novello  could  not  have  chosen  a  second  more  agreeable  to  myself, 
whatever  the  persons  concerned  may  resolve  upon.  I  hope  soon  to 
shake  you  by  the  hand. 

The  following  one  affords  a  specimen  of  the  manful  way  in  which 
I.eigh  Hunt  dealt  with  depression,  and  strove  to  be  cheery  for  his 
friends*  sake,  in  acknowledgment  of  their  friendship  for  him  : — 

To  V.  N.  and  M.  S.  N. 

Paris,  October  8th,  1825. 

Dear  Friends, — I  can  write  you  but  a  word.  We  shall  be  in 
London  next  Thursday,  provided  there  is  room  in  the  steamboat,  as 
we  understand  there  certainly  will  be  :  but  we  are  not  certain  of  the 
hour  of  arrival.  They  talk  here  at  the  agency  office  of  the  boats 
leaving  Calais  at  two  in  the  morning  (night-time).  If  so,  we  ought 
to  be  in  town  at  one.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  depended  on ; 
and  there  will  not  be  time  to  write  to  you  again.  The  best  way, 
I  think,  would  be  to  send  a  note  for  us  to  the  place  where  the  boat 
puts  up,  stating  where  the  lodgings  are.  The  lodgings  (by  the  night 
post)  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  take  for  us  (if  there  is  time)  in  the 
quietest  and  airiest  situation  you  have  met  with.  We  prefer,  for 
instance,  the  street  in  the  Hampstead  Road,  or  thereabouts,  to  the 
one  in  London  Street,  to  which  said  street  I  happen  to  have;  a 
particular  objection ;  said  particular  objection,  however,  bein^  of  no 
account,  if  it  cannot  be  helped.  Should  any  circumstance  prevent 
our  having  a  note  at  the  boat-office  we  shall  put  up  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  for  the  night,   and  communicate  with  you  as   fast  as 

possible I  write  in  ill  spirits,  which  the  sight  of  your  faces, 

and  the  firm  work  I  have  to  set  about,  will  do  away.  I  feel  that  the 
only  way  to  setde  these  things  is  to  meet  and  get  through  them, 
sword  in  hand,  as  stoutly  as  I  may.  If  I  delayed  1  might  be  pinned 
for  ever  to  a  distance,  like  a  fluttering  bird  to  a  wall,  and  so  die  in 
that  helpless  yearning.  I  have  been  mistaken.  During  my  strength 
my  weakness,  perhaps,  only  was  apparent  \  now  that  I  am  weaker, 
indignation  has  given  a  fillip  to  my  strength.  But  how  am  I 
digressing !  I  said  I  should  only  write  a  word,  and  I  certainly  did 
not  intend  that  that  word  should  be  upon  any  less  agreeable  subject 
than  a  steamboat  Yet  I  must  add,  that  I  remember  the  memo- 
randum you  allude  to  about  the  balance.  I  laid  it  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent account !      Lord  I  Lord !    Well,  my  dear  Vincent,  you  have 
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a  considerable  fool  for  your  friend,  but  one  who  is  nevertheless 
wise  enough  lo  be^  very  truly  yours, 

L.  H. 

P.S. — Thanks  to  the  two  Marys  for  their  kind  letters.  I  must 
bring  them  the  answers  myself.  Tins  is  what  women  ought  to  do. 
They  ought  to  be  very  kind  and  iiTite,  and  read  books,  and  go 
about  through  the  mud  for  their  friends. 

The  three  next  give  an  excellent  idea  of  Leigh  Hunt's  manner  of 
writing  to  a  friend  suAering  from  nervous  illness :  by  turns  remon- 
strating, rallying,  urging,  humouring,  consoling,  and  strengthening — 
all  done  tenderly,  and  with  true  affection  for  the  friend  addressed : — 

To  V.  N. 

30,  Hadlow  Street,  Dec  6th,  1825. 
My  dear  Novello, — I  expected  you  at  Hany  Robertson's,  and 
I  looked  for  you  last  fine  Wednesday  at  Highgate,  and  I  have  been 
10  seek  you  to-day  at  Shacklewell.  I  thought  we  were  sometimes  lo 
have  two  Sabbaths,  always  one,  and  I  find  we  have  none.  How  is 
this  ?  If  you  are  not  well  enough  to  meet  me  at  Highgate,  and  will  not 
make  yourself  better  by  coming  and  living  near  your  friends  some- 
where, why  I  must  come  to  you  at  Shacklewell  on  a  Wednesday, 
that's  all ;  and  come  I  will,  unless  you  will  have  none  of  me.  I 
should  begin  to  have  fears  on  that  score,  when  I  hear  that  you  are 
in  town  twice  a  week,  and  yet  never  come  near  me ;  but  in  truth, 
coxcomb  as  I  have  been  called,  and  as  I  sometimes  fear  I  show 
myself  when  I  talk  of  prevailing  on  my  friends  to  do  this  and  that, 
this  is  a  blow  which  would  really  be  too  hard  for  the  vanity  of,  and 
let^mejadd,  the  affection  of  your  ever  true  friend, 

Leigh  Hunt. 

Will  you  not  give  us  a  call  this  evening,  and  at  what  time  ?  Have 
I  not  a  chop  for  a  friend  ?  And  is  there  not  Souchong  in  the  town 
of  Somers  ? 

(To  bt  coittinutd.J 
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A  ROMANCE. 
BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

VICTORY. 

T  was  the  work  of  a  moment  for  Rohan,  exerting  all  his 
extraordinary  strength,  to  hurl  back  the  two  ladders,  the 
highest  rungs  of  which  rested  against  the  foot  of  the  Trott. 
Fortunately,  those  upon  them  had  not  climbed  far,  and  fell 
backwards  shrieking,  but  little  harmed ;  while,  urged  to  frenzy  by  tlie 
appearance  of  the  besieging  crowd,  Rohan  straightway  commenced 
to  hurl  down  upon  the  mass  the  ponderous  fragments  of  rock  which 
he  had  placed,  ready  for  use,  at  the  Cave's  mouth.  Shrieks,  cries^ 
oaths  arose ;  and  the  men  withdrew  tumultuously  out  of  reach.  Then 
a  voice  shrieked  "  Fire  !"  and  a  shower  of  bullets  rained  round  the 
deserter's  form ;  but  all  missed  their  mark. 

It  was  now  quite  clear  that  Pipriac,  weary  of  so  long  waiting,, 
had  made  up  his  martial  mind  to  carry  the  position  by  storm.  Under 
cover  of  the  firing  a  number  of  gendarmes  advanced  again,  and  the 
ladders  were  once  more  placed  against  the  dripping  wall  of  the  "Altar"; 
but  in  another  moment  the  besiegers  were  again  baffled  and  driven 
back  by  terrible  showers  of  rocks  and  stones.  More  like  a  wild  beast 
than  a  human  creature,  Rohan  flitted  above  in  the  dark  mouth  of  the 
Cave :  silently,  with  mad  outreaching  arms,  gathering  and  discharging 
his  rude  ammunition;  gazing  hungrily  and  fiercely  down  on  the 
cruel  faces  congregating  below  him ;  taking  of  the  bullets  pouring 
around  him  no  more  heed  than  he  might  have  done  of  falling  rain  or 
hail.  In  their  excitement  and  fury  the  men  aimed  wildly  and  at 
random ;  so  that,  although  his  body  was  a  constant  target  for  their 
bullets,  the  deserter  remained  unharmed. 

Presently,  discovering  all  attempts  to  be  unavailing,  the  gendarmes 
withdrew  back  out  of  reach  in  eager  consultation.  Behind  them^ 
filling  the  aperture  of  the  Gate,  gathered  villagers  of  both  sexes, 
firom  whose  lips  from  time  to  time  came  low  cries  of  terror  and 
amaze. 
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Finding  the  position  his  own  and  his  security  no  longer  assailed, 
Rohan  withdrew  back  into  the  Cave. 

But  the  patience  of  the  besiegers  had  been  long  exhausted,  and  the 
suspension  of  attack  was  not  destined  to  last  long.  Now  tliat  they 
possessed  scaling  ladders  and  other  implements  of  attack  ready  to 
their  hand,  they  were  determined  at  any  risk  to  uuearili  the  creature 
who  had  resisted  them  so  calmly  for  so  prolonged  a  period.  Dead 
or  ahve,  they  would  secure  him ;  and  that  iiighi.  The  storm  which 
was  raging  all  around  did  not  interfere  with  their  nianceuvres  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  fiiciiitated  them ;  and  from  time  lo  time,  when  the  moon 
was  veiled  under  the  clouds  and  all  was  darkness  and  confusion,  the 
assault  seemed  easy. 

Under  cover  of  a  sharp  fire  of  bullets  given  by  a  file  of  gendarmes 
told  off  for  that  purpose,  a  number  of  men  again  advanced  to  the 
attack.  Lying  flat  on  his  face,  Rohan  kept  himself  well  concealed 
behind  the  heap  of  rocks  and  stones  which  lie  had  accumulated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Cavej  so  that,  although  he  presented  no  mark  for 
the  bullets,  his  arms  were  ready  to  precipiUie  his  heavy  missiles  on 
those  below.  So  soon  as  the  advance  was  made,  and  the  ladders 
were  rested  against  the  face  of  the  cliff,  the  defence  began  anew. 

Showers  of  rocks,  great  and  small,  rolled  down  from  the  Iron. 
Had  some  of  the  larger  missiles  struck  their  mark  the  result  would 
speedily  have  been  fatal ;  but  the  besiegers  were  wary,  and  by  their 
rapid  movements  escaped  much  of  Rohan's  point-blank  fire.  From 
time  to  time,  indeed,  there  was  a  yell  of  fury  when  a  stray  stone 
struck  home  and  caused  some  furious  besieger  to  limp  or  crawl 
back  to  his  comrades  in  the  safe  part  of  the  Cathedral ;  but  aS  yet 
no  man  was  dangerously  hurt,  and  ere  long  the  ladders  were  again 
safely  [placed  against  the  cliff,  and  men  began  rapidly'to  ascend.  It 
was  now  that  Rohan,  springing  erect  and  holding  high  in  the  air  a 
huge  fragment  of  rock,  daslied  it  down  witli  incredible  force  and  fur)- 
on  one  of  the  ladders.  Fortunately,  no  human  being  had  reached  the 
point  where  the  rock  struck  ;  but  the  rungs  of  the  ladder  snapped  like 
dry  faggots,  and  amid  a  yell  of  execration,  the  entire  ladder  itself 
collapsed,  and  those  who  were  climbing  fell  back  heavily,  bleeding 
and  half  stunned. 

"  Fire  1  fire ! "  shrieked  I'ipriac,  pointing  at  the  figure  of  Rohan, 
which  was  now  distinctly  visible  above  him  in  the  moonlight.  Before 
the  command  cov.ld  be  obeyed  Rohan  had  crouched  down  under 
shelter,  and  the  bullets  rained  harmlessly  round  the  spot  where  he 
had  just  stood. 
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"Devil!  deserter!  c/iouatW  yelled  the  infuriated  Sergeant, 
shaking  his  fist  impotently  at  the  Trou.  "  We  will  have  you  alive  or 
dead  !  '* — and  turning  again  to  his  men,  he  cried,  "  Forward  again  ! 
to  the  attack!" 

Again  the  body  of  men  moved  forward  under  cover  of  fire,  and 
again  the  extraordinary  contest  was  renewed. 

It  was  a  scene  to  be  remembered.  The  dark  masses  moving  and 
crying  in  the  Cathedral,  with  glistening  of  bayonets  and  flashing  of  guns ; 
the  wild  astonished  groups  of  villagers  congregated  at  the  Gate,  far 
without  which  the  sea  was  roaring  and  gleaming  in  furious  storm  ;  the 
great  black  cliffs  above,  reaching' up  as  it  were  into  the  very  heaven, 
and  ever  and  again  gleaming  like  sheet  lightning  under  the  sudden 
illumination  of  the  moon  ;  and  high  up  above  the  Cathedral  floor  the 
lonely  Cave,  with  the  wild  figure  of  a  man  coming  and  going  across  it 
like  a  ghost.  To  the  cannonade  of  wind  and  sea,  before  which  the 
mighty  crags  seemed  to  shake  to  their  foundations,  there  was  added 
the  sharp  sound  of  the  muskets  and  the  hoarse  roaring  from  the 
throats  of  men ;  but  at  intervals,  when  all  sounds  ceased  for  an 
instant,  both  the  roar  of  the  elements  and  the  disturbing  cries  of 
mortals,  the  stillness  was  deathlike  though  momentary,  and  you 
•could  distinctly  hear  the  cry  of  some  disturbed  sea-bird  far  up  among 
the  crags. 

The  conflict  grew  tumultuous.  As  a  succession  of  huge  clouds 
came  up  obscuring  the  moon  for  many  minutes  together,  there  was 
frequently  almost  total  darkness. 

Only  the  extraordinary  impregnability  of  Rohan's  position  pre- 
vented it  from  being  carried  twenty  times  over ;  for  as  the  time  flew, 
and  the  attack  continued  unabated,  the  man's  strength  began  to  fail 
him.  Hours  passed,  and  he  still  succeeded  in  keeping  his  enemies 
at  bay ;  but  his  hands  were  bleeding  from  the  sharp  rocks,  his  head 
seemed  whirling  round,  his  eyes  were  blinded  with  fatigue,  and  he 
heard  rather  than  saw  the  crowd  that  raged  and  climbed  beneath  his 
feet.  For  remember,  he  was  spent  with  hunger,  worn  with  long 
watching  and  waiting,  and  he  possessed  only  a  tithe  of  his  old 
gigantic  strength. 

Again  and  again  the  besiegers  were  repulsed ;  more  than  one  was 
wounded  and  had  crept  away ;  but  the  shower  of  rocks  continued 
terrific  whenever  they  approached  again.  Over  all  the  other  tumult 
rose  the  voice  of  Pipriac  urging  on  his  men. 

Had  the  gendarmes  been  marksmen  Rohan  would  have  fallen  early 
in  the  fight ;  but  partly  from  want  of  skill,  and  partly  from  excessive 
excitement,  they  fired  at  random,  until  their  ammunition  was  almost 
spent. 
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Many  hours  had  passed  away  wlien  the  besiegers  made  a  final 
atuck,  more  desperate  than  any  that  had  taken  place  before. 
Advaocing  under  cover  of  darkness,  they  set  tli'eir  ladder  against 
the  cliff;  while  their  comrades  covered  the  mouth  of  the  Cave  with 
thdr  guns.  In  a  moment  Rolian  had  sprung  up  again,  and  had 
hurled  back  the  ladder  with  tremendous  strength.  There  was  a  flash 
— a  roar — and  once  more  the  bullets  rained  round  him.  He  drew 
back  startled,  and  before  he  could  recover  himself  the  assault  was 
renewed. 

Simultaneously  with  the  central  attack  two  ^/utarmes,  taking  off 
thrir  shoes  and  holding  their  bayonets  between  their  teeth,  began, 
completely  imseen  and  unsuspected,  to  make  their  way  upward  by 
the  fissures  in  the  rock  at  the  side  of  the  "  Altar."  Rohan  had  t\\ice 
again  hurled  back  the  ladder,  and  was  in  the  act  of  dischai^ing  down 
a  fresh  volley  of  stones,  when  he  was  startled  by  the  apparition  of 
two  human  feces  arising  at  his  feet  and  glaring  upward.  A  wild 
exclamation  burst  from  his  lips,  and  stooping  down,  he  loosened  from 
the  rock  at  his  feet  two  convulsive  human  hands. 

With  a  shrill  cry  the  man  fell  backward  into  the  crowd  below  j 
fortunately  his  fall  was  broken  by  the  moving  heaving  mass,  and 
although  he  was  half  stunned  and  had  half  stunned  several  others,  no 
life  was  lost.  Meantime  his  companion,  fearful  of  meeting  the  same 
fate,  had  mpidly  descended. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  ladder  was  again  fixed  and  held  firmly 
down  against  the  cliff,  while  more  men  were  rapidly  climbing.  By 
this  time  Rohan  was  well  nigh  exhausted  and  yielding  rapidly  to  a 
species  of  vertigo.  He  no  longer  saw  his  enemies,  but,  seizing  rock 
after  rock,  he  hurled  them  down  furiously  into  the  darkness  !  Sud- 
denly, however,  he  became  conscious  of  dark  figures  rising  to 
him  from  below.  His  head  swam  round.  Uplifting  with  all  his 
strength  a  gigantic  fragment  of  rock,  almost  the  last  remaining  of  his 
store,  lie  poised  it  for  one  moment  over  his  head,  and  then,  with  a 
wild  cry,  hurled  it  doivnward  at  the  shapes  he  saw  approaching ! 
There  was  a  crash,  a  shriek ;  under  the  frightful  weight  of  the  rock 
the  ladder  yielded,  and  the  figures  upon  it  shrank  groaning  down  ; 
horrible  cries  followed,  of  agony  and  terror ; — and  then,  overcome  by 
his  excitement  and  fatigue,  Rohan  swooned  away. 

How  long  he  lay  unconscious  he  could  not  tell ;  but  when  he 
opened  his  eyes  he  was  lying  unmolested  in  the  mouth  of  the  Cave. 
The  wind  was  still  crying  and  the  sea  was  still  roaring,  but  all  other 
sounds  were  silent ;  and  when,  remembering  his  recent  peril,  and 
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half  expecting  to  find  himself  face  to  face  with  his  enemies,  he 
started  up  and  gazed  around  him,  he  saw  no  sign  of  any  human 
being.  The  moon  was  out  without  a  cloud,  her  beams  were 
flooding  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Gildas ;  and  lo !  the  foaming  tide  had 
entered  the  Gate  and  was  rapidly  creeping  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
great  Altar.  The  silence  was  now  explained.  The  besiegers  had 
withdrawn  as  before  at  the  tide's  approach,  and  left  him  master  of 
the  situation. 

Peering  over  into  the  gloom  he  saw  the  shingle  below  thickly 
strewn  with  huge  rocks  and  stones,  the  debris  of  the  recent  struggle, 
but  of  any  lingering  human  being  there  was  no  sign.  Indeed,  for 
any  one  remaining  in  the  Cathedral,  and  lacking  the  skill  or  power 
to  ascend  to  the  Cave,  there  would  only  have  been  one  doom — a 
swift  death  in  the  cruel  crawling  tide.  Inch  by  inch,  foot  by  foot, 
the  stormy  wjiters  were  coming  in,  and  already  the  great  Cathedral 
floor  ^^'as  half  i>aved  with  the  liquid  shimmering  pools. 

Well,  the  battle  was  over,  and  he  had  conquered ;  and,  indeed, 
|vroi>erly  ^provisioned  for  the  purpose,  and  duly  recovered  from  the 
ef!ect:ii  of  his  long  privation,  he  could  have  held  the  position  for  an 
indetlnite  j^riod  against  hundreds  of  men.  But  now,  alas  !  all  his 
force  had  gone  from  him.  Hunger  and  cold  had  done  their  work, 
and  the  Ust  citadel  of  his  bodily  strength  seemed  overcome. 
lYemWiixg  ami  shixxting  he  looked  around  him,  conscious  of  no 
feeling  sa\f  a  $easc  of  utter  desolation  and  despair.  He  had  held 
out  bra\Th\  but  he  knew  that  he  could  hold  out  no  longer ;  he  was 
sate  for  a  little'  $pace.  but  he  knew  that  his  persecutors  would  soon 
itiun\ ;  and  al^^ether  both  nun  and  God  seemed  against  him,  as 
he  had  ie^AK%J  AiKi  belie^-eNl  tn>m  the  beginning. 

The  vUie  v>f  the  O^thcAal  was  now  full  of  the  boiling,  rushing. 
^K^iH^  m^ave^x  and  the  flvxv  was  more  than  txro-thirds  covered.  A 
K«^  )^^  ihwKkc  was  iix  the  air*  and  the  salt  flakes  of  foam  were 
Mk««3t  V^*  ^  ^*^i  wj^  i»^^  ^^  ^'^'  ^^^  *^^  ^^  stooped  again. 
.S9i»^  'd^Wk  )«"  bc^KM  for  the  first  time  right  under  him  in  the 
«M^>^^  ^^««^)«^  whkli  ri\>ftted  his  attention,  something  dark 
;iriiif  i»<**5te^  ^tvw^icvi  oa  Uie  shingle  immediately  below  the  Cave, 
4K  ^^w»^  ^4ftA  ^  tide  was  rapidly  rushing,  with  white  lips 

H,  .?AS^  «:  i^  ^^»«s^  wuxcents  in  silent  fascination,  with  his 
isNi^j;  ^»«t  4«tf  «>t  ^^  ^5^  dread ;  then,  eager  to  satisfy  a  wild 
.i^twNiN  ^  ^t'^ii^  .a«>5<«»i  the  £ice  of  the  cliff. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE    MIRAGE    OF    LEIPSIC. 

Slowly,  swinging  in  the  darkness,  Rohan  descended  the  face  of 
the  cliff  until  he  reached  the  uairow  place  of  sliingle  below,  on  which 
the  troubled  tide  was  momentarily  creeping  ;  and  suddenly  the 
moonlight  came  out  anew  upon  the  Cathedral,  flooding  its  weedy 
walls  and  watery  floor  with  streams  of  liquid  silver.  ITie  wind  still 
shrieked  and  moaned,  and  the  sea  roared  terriUy  without  the  Gate ; 
but  within  the  Cathedral  there  was  a  solemn  calm,  as  in  some  con- 
secrated temple  made  by  hands. 

Slipping  down  upon  the  wet  shingle,  and  involunUirily  looking 
from  side  to  side  in  dread  of  a  pursuer,  Rohan  saw  the  sea  rushing 
in  through  the  Gate  with  a  roar  like  thunder  and  a  snow-white  flash  of 
foam ;  and  the  waters  as  they  entered  boiled  in  eddies  whirling  round 
and  round,  while  the  great  faraway  heart  of  the  ocean  uplifted  them 
in  one  throbbing  pulsation  till  they  washed  and  splashed  wildly 
against  the  dripping  walls.  Overhead  the  moving  heavens,  roofing 
the  great  Cathedral,  were  sailing  past,  drifting  and  changing, 
brightening  and  darkening,  in  one  wild  rush  of  wavelike  shades  and 
gleams.  So  loud  was  the  tumult  that  it  would  have  drowned  a 
strong  man's  shriek  as  easily  as  an  infant's  cry. 

liut  the  light  of  the  moon  increased,  illuming  the  boiling  surge 
within  the  Gate  and  creeping  onward  until  it  touched  the  Tery  feet  of 
the  fugitive.  Rohan  shivered,  as  if  acOldhandhad  been  hud  on  his 
shoulder;  for  the  rays  fell  luminously  on  something  horrible — on  a 
white  face  upturned  to  the  sky. 

He  drew  back  witii  a  shudder.  After  a  moment  he  looked  again. 
The  face  still  there,  touched  by  the  glimmering  fingers  of  the  moon ; 
and  half  resting  on  the  shingle,  half  submerged  in  the  waters  of  the 
still  rising  tide,  was  the  body  of  a  man. 

One  of  the  great  rocks  hurled  down  by  Rohan  in  his  mad  fury  had 
struck  the  creature  down  ;  and  hence,  doubtless,  that  wild  shriek  of 
horror  which  had  arisen  from  his  pursuers  before  they  fled.  The 
rock  still  lay  upon  the  man's  crushed  breast,  for  death  had  been 
iusta  man  eons.  One  white  hand  glimmered  from  beneath,  while  the 
awful  face  looked  «ith  open  eyes  at  heaven, 

AVords  caiinot  depict,  human  language  is  too  weak  to  represent, 
the  feelings  which  at  that  moment  filled  the  soul  of  Rohan  Gwenfero. 
A  dull,  dumb  sensation,  morally  the  analogue  of  the  physical  feeling 
of  intense  cold,  numbed  and  for  the  time  being  paralysed  his 
faculties ;  so  that  he  staggered  and  almost  fell ;  and  his  own  heart 
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seemed  crushed  under  a  load  like  the  rock  upon  the  dead  man's 
breast.  Fire  flashed  before  his  eyes,  with  a  horrid  glimmer  of  blood. 
He  was  compelled  to  lean  his  head  against  a  crag,  breathing  hard 
like  a  thing  in  mortal  pain. 

His  first  wild  emotions  of  wrath  and  bloodthirst  had  worn  away, 
now  that  his  enemies  were  no  longer  near  to  fan  the  fierce  flames  to 
fury.  The  battle  was  over,  and  he  was  the  victor,  standing  alone 
upon  the  field ;  and  at  his  feet,  the  slain. 

If  at  that  moment  his  persecutors  had  returned  he  might  have 
renewied  the  fray,  have  struck  again,  and  have  been  thenceforth 
insensible  to  blood ;  but  it  had  been  so  willed  that  his  victory  should 
be  complete  as  well  as  single ;  his  enemies  would  not  return  that 
night,  and  they  had  left  behind  them,  glimmering  solitary  in  the 
moonlight,  tlieir  dead ! 

Bear  in  mind  that  Rohan,  like  all  men  of  his  race  and  religion, 
had  been  familiar  with  Death  before,  under  other  and  more  beautiful 
conditions.  The  gentle  sleep  of  men  and  women  dying  in  their 
beds ;  the  low  farewell  of  wearied  out  old  age,  blest  by  the  Church 
and  consecrated  by  the  priest — these  he  knew  well;  and  he  had 
loved  to  hear  the  solemn  music  of  the  Celtic  dirge  sung  round  the 
shrouded  forms  of  those  who  had  passed  away  under  natural  cir- 
cumstances. His  hands  were  bloodless  then.  He  had  now  to 
realise,  under  the  fullest  and  most  terrible  of  conditions,  the  presence 
of  the  cold  Phantom  as  it  appears  to  the  eyes  of  murderers  and  of 
uninitiated  men  upon  the  battlefield.  He  had  now  to  conceive,  witb. 
a  horrible  and  sickening  fascination,  that  his  hands  had  destroyed  that 
strangest  and  solemnest  of  mysteries — a  breathing,  moving  human 
life. 

True,  he  was  vindicated  by  the  circumstance  that  he  had  merely 
stricken  in  self-defence  ;  but  what  is  circiimstance  to  one  whose  soul, 
like  Rohan  Gwenfern*s,  is  fashioned  of  stuff  as  sensitive  as  the  feelers 
of  the  gleaming  medusae  of  the  ocean?  For  hhu  there  was  but 
one  perception.  A  blinding  white  light  of  agony  arose  before  him. 
He,  whose  heart  was  framed  of  gentleness,  whose  nature  was  born 
and  bred  in  love  and  kindness,  he  out  of  whose  hand  the  lamb  ate 
and  the  dove  fed,  who  had  never  before  destroyed  any  creature  with 
life,  not  even  the  helpless  sea-birds  of  the  crags,  had  now  done  dreadful 
murder,  had  hurried  into  eternity  the  miserable  soul  of  a  fellow  man. 
For  him,  for  Rohan  Gwenfem,  there  was  no  vindication.  Life  was 
poisoned  to  him ;  the  air  he  breathed  was  sick  and  sacrificial.  This, 
then,  was  the  end  of  all  his  dreams  of  love  and  peace  ! 

The  clouds  drifted  above  him  with  flying  gleams  of  moonlight,  the 
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wind  shrieked  and  the  sea  roared  with  hollow  cannonade  beyond  the 
Gate — as,  partially  recovering  his  self-possession,  he  stooped  down 
to  look  at  the  face  of  the  murdered  man.  In  his  terror  lie  was 
praying  that  he  might  recognise  some  bitter  enemy — Mikel  Grallon, 
for  example,— and  thus  discover  some  partial  justification  for  his  own 
deed.  The  first  look  made  him  despair.  The  man  wore  uniform, 
and  his  hair  and  beard  were  quite  white.  It  was  I'ipriac  himself, 
gazing  with  a  bloodless  face  at  heaven  ! 

Strangely  enough,  he  had  never,  although  Pi[jriac  led  t!ie  besieging 
party,  looked  upon  him  in  the  light  of  a  deadly  foe.  He  had  been 
his  fadier's  boon-comrade ;  under  all  his  fierce  swash-buckler  air,  there 
had  ever  existed  a  certain  rude  generosity  and  bonhomie;  and  after 
all  he  had  only  been  doing  his  duty  in  attempting  to  secure  a  deserter 
deader  alive.  In  his  own  mind,  moreover,  Rohan  knew  that  Pipriac 
would  cheerfully  have  winked  at  his  escape,  had  such  escape  been 
possible. 

Death  gives  strange  dignity  to  the  commonest  of  faces,  and  the 
features  of  the  old  Sergeant  looked  solemn  and  venerable  in  their 
fixed  and  awful  pallor.  The  moon  rose  high  over  tlie  Cathedral, 
within  which  the  tide  had  now  grown  calm ;  tut  the  waters,  the  deep 
ululation  of  which  filled  the  air,  had  now  reached  to  Rohan's  feet. 
Above,  the  mighty  crags  rose  black  as  jet,  save  where  at  intervals 
some  space  of  moist  granite  Hashed  in  the  changeful  light.  .  .  Rohan 
listened.  Far  overhead  there  was  a  sound  like  human  voices,  dying 
faintly  away. 

And  now,  old  Pipriac,  all  thy  grim  jokes  and  oaths  are  over,  all 
thy  voice  is  hushed  for  ever,  and  the  frame  that  once  strutted  in  the 
sunshine  floats  idly  as  a  weed  in  the  shallows  of  the  tide.  Bottle  of 
red  wine  or  flask  of  corn  brandy  will  never  delight  thee  more.  Thou, 
too,  hast  fallen  at  thy  post  with  many  a  thousand  better  men,  in  the 
cause  of  the  great  Colossus  who  bestrides  the  world  ;  and  though  thy 
fall  has  been  inglorious  and  far  away  from  ail  the  splendours  of  the 
busy  field,  thou  hast  fulfilled  thine  allotted  task,  my  veteran,  as  truly 
as  any  of  the  rest.  After  all,  thou  wert  a  good  fellow,  and  thy  heart 
was  kindly,  though  thy  tongue  was  rough.  So  at  Igast  thinks  Kohaa 
Gwenfern,  as  he  bends  above  thee,  looking  sadly  in  thy  face. 

Ah  God,  to  kill  1 — to  (juench  the  living  spark  in  howsoever  base  a. 
heart  it  bums  I  To  strike  down  the  quivering  life,  to  let  loose  the- 
sad  and  perhaps  despairing  soul  1  Better  10  be  dead  like  Pipriac, 
than  to  be  looking  down  with  this  agony  of  the  heart,  as  Rohan  is 
looking  now. 
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The  heavy  rock  still  lies  on  Pipriac's  breast  3  but  now,  stooping 
softly,  Rohan  lifts  it  in  his  arms  and  casts  it  out  into  the  tide.  The 
corpse,  freed  from  its  load,  washes  upward  and  swmgs  from  side  to 
side  as  if  it  lived,  and  turning  over  on  its  stomach,  floats  face  down- 
ward at  Rohan's  feet.  And  now  the  place  where  Rohan  stands  is 
ankle-deep,  and  the  tide  has  yet  another  hour  to  rise.  With  one  last 
despairing  look  at  the  dead  man,  Rohan  turns  away,  and  slowly,  with 
feet  and  hands  that  tremble  in  the  fissures  of  the  rock,  he  reascends 
to  the  Cave  above. 

Scarcely  has  he  reached  his  old  position  when  his  sense  is  once 
more  attracted  by  the  sound  of  voices  far  above  him.  He  starts, 
listening  intently,  and  looks  upward.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  the 
reality  of  his  situation  returns  upon  him,  and  he  remembers  the  con- 
sequences of  his  own  deed.  Though  he  has  slain  a  man  in  self- 
defence,  rather  than  become  an  authentic  and  accredited  slayer  of 
men,  his  act,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  is  murder,  and  doubtless,  sooner 
or  later,  he  will  have  to  die  a  murderer's  death. 

Stooping  over  from  the  Cave,,he  gazes  down  on  the  spot  where  he 
so  lately  stood.  The  floor  of  the  Cathedral  is  now  completely 
covered,  and  there,  glimmering  in  one  gleaming  patch  of  moonlight, 
is  the  sight  he  dreads.  He  utters  a  wild  cry  of  agony  and  despair 
and  falls  upon  his  knees. 

Hear  him,  O  merciful  God,  for  he  is  praying  !  Have  pity,  and 
hearken  to  his  entreaty,  for  he  is  in  Thy  hand  !  Ah,  but  this  wild 
cry  which  rises  on  the  night  is  not  a  gentle  prayer  for  pity  or  for 
mercy ;  say  rather,  it  is  a  frantic  wail  for  redress  and  for  revenge. 
**  I  have  been  innocent  in  this  thing,  O  God ;  not  on  my  head  be  the 
guilt,  but  on  his  who  hunted  me  down  and  made  me  what  I  am  ;  on 
him  whose  red  Sword  shadows  all  the  world,  on  him  who  points  Thy 
creatures  on  to  doom,  let  the  just  retribution  fall !  As  he  has  curst 
my  days,  be  his  accurst ;  and  spare  him  not,  O  God  !"  Even  thus, 
not  in  such  speech,  but  with  the  same  annihilating  thought,  prays — 
or  curses — Rohan  Gwenfem.  •  Then,  rising  wildly  to  his  feet,  careless 
now  of  his  life,  he  follows  the  dizzy  path  that  leads  up  the  face  of  the 
clifife. 

The  date  of  that  night  is  memorable.  It  was  the  i6th  of  October, 
1S13. 

The  circumstance  which  we  are  now  about  to  relate  is  variously 
given  by  those  familiar  with  Rohan  Gwenfem's  life-history.  Some, 
among  the  more  credulous  and  superstitious,  believe  that  the  man 
actually   on  that  occasion  beheld  an  apocalyptic  vision ;  others 
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although  admitting  that  he  seemed  to  see  such  a  vision,  affirm  that  it 
must  have  been  merely  mental  and  psychical,  due  to  the  wanderings 
of  a  naturally  wild  and  temporarily  conscience-stricken  imagination ; 
while  the  purely  sceptical,  forming  a  small  minority,  go  the  length  of 
affirming  that  the  fancy  only  occurred  to  the  man  in  after  years,  when 
mind  and  memory  were  so  confused  as  to  blend  all  associations  into 
one  extraordinary  picture.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  story,  resting  on 
the  solemn  testimony  of  the  man  himself,  asserts  that  Rohan  Gwen- 
fern,  as  he  fled  upward  that  night  from  the  scene  of  his  conflict  and 
left  the  body  of  Pipriac  floating  in  the  sea  below  him,  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  a  miraculous  Mirage  in  the  heavens. 

The  moon  had  passed  into  a  cloud,  whence,  as  from  the  folds 
of  a  transparent  tent,  her  light  was  diffused  over  the  open  sky; 
tumultuously,  in  troubled  masses,  the  vapours  still  continued  to  drift 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  was  blowing  \  when  suddenly,  as 
if  at  the  signal  of  a  Hand,  the  wind  ceased,  the  clouds  stood  still, 
and  there  was  silence  both  in  sky  and  sea.  This  terrible  silence  only 
lasted  for  a  moment,  during  which  Rohan  hung  his  head  in  horrible 
expectation.  Gazing  up  once  more,  he  saw  the  forms  of  heaven  again 
in  motion ;  and  lo  !  they  had  assumed  the  likened  of  mighty  Armies 
tumultuously  passing  overhead.  The  vision  gFew.  He  saw  the  flash- 
ing of  steel,  the  movement  of  great  bodies  of  men, — the  heavy 
squadrons  of  soldiers  on  foot,  the  dark  silhouette  of  the  artillery  rapidly 
drawn  ! 

The  Mirage  extended.  The  whole  heavens  became  as  the  moonlit 
earth,  crossed  by  moving  bodies  of  men,  and  strewn  with  dead  and 
dying ;  and  in  the  heart  of  heaven  was  a  great  river,  thiough  which 
the  tumultuous  legions  came. 

Clear  and  distinct,  yet  ghostlike  and  unreal,  the  Shapes  passed  by; 
and  far  away  as  the  faces  loomed  he  seemed  to  see  each  one  dis- 
tinctly, like  that  dead  face  from  which  he  was  flying.  Presently, 
however,  all  his  faculties  became  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
one  Form  which  rose  gigantic,  dose  to  the  transparent  cloud  idiich 
veiled  the  moon.  It  sat  on  horseback,  cloaked  aad  hooded,  with 
one  hand  pointing  onward ;  and  though  its  outline  was  gigantic,  &r 
exceeding  that  of  any  human  thing,  its  £ace  seemed  that  of  a  man. 
He  saw  the  face  clearly,  white  as  marble,  cold  as  death. 

Slowly,  as  a  cloud  moves,  this  Form  passed  across  the  heavens ; 

and  all  around  it  the  flying  legions  gathered,  pointed  on  in  flight  by 

the  index  finger  of  its  hand  \  but  the  head  was  dejected,  the  chin 

drooped  upon  the  breast,  and  the  eyes,  cold  and  pitiless,  looked  down 

'ta  sdll  despair.    Awestricken,  amazed,  Rohan  stood  stretdiiog  his 
Vol.  XVU.,  N.S.  1876.  a 
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hands  upwards  with  a  cry,  for  the  liiieaments  on  which  he  gazed 
seemed  ahnost  godlike,  and  the  Form  too  seemed  divine.  But  as  he 
looked  the  features  took  another  likeness  and  grew  terribly  familiar, 
until  he  recognised  the  face  which  had  so  long  haunted  his  life  and 
which  the  white  Christ  had  once  revealed  to  him  in  dream  1 

Column  after  column  moved  past,  the  whole  heavens  were  darkened, 
and  in  their  midst,  satanic  and  commanding,  nK)ved  the  Phantom  of 
Bonaparte. 

It  was  the  i6th  of  October,  18.13,  and  at  that  very  moment  the 
French  armies  were  in  full  retreat  from  Leipsic, — with  Bonaparte  at 
their  head. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 
"home  they  brought  their  warrior  dead." 

When  the  besieging  party  returned  to  the  Cathedral  they  found 
the  body  of  the  Sergeant  stranded  high  and  dry  near  the  Gate. 
Not  without  fear  and  tremblings  they  again  placed  their  ladders 
against  the  wall,  and  mounting  without  oi>position  they  searched 
the  Cave.  Howefer^not  a  trace  of  Rohan  was  to  be  found;  horror- 
stricken,  doubtless,  at  his  own  deed,  he  had  fled — whither  they 
knew  not,  nor  did  they  greatly  care  just  then  to  knaw,  for  the  death 
of  Pipriac  had  filled  them  with  terror  and  amaze.  By  this  time  dawn 
had  come  and  the  storm  had  ceased.  Dejectedly  enough,  followed 
by  a  crowd  of  villagers,  they  bore  their  burthen  away — out  through 
the  Gate,  up  the  Stairs  of  St.  Triffine,  and  along  the  green  plateau 
towards  the  village.  It  was  a  sorrowful  procession,  for  with  all  his 
faults  the  Sergeant  was  a  favourite,    . 

Passing  imdemeath  the  bunch  of  mistletoe  which  hung  as  a  sign 
over  the  door  of  the  little  cabaret,  they  bore  in  their  burthen  and 
placed  it  down  on  the  great  table  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
kitchen.  Then  Hoel,  the  gmdarmt^  took  off  his  greatcoat  and 
placed  it  over  the  corpse,  covering  the  bloodrstained  face  from  sight. 
Poor  old  Pipriac !  Many  a  morning  had  he  swaggered  into  that 
kitchen  to  taste  the  Widow  Ploriet's  brandy  !  Many  a  time  had  he 
smoked  his  pipe  beside  that  kitchen  fire  !  Many  a  time  also,  with  a 
wink  of  his  one  eye,  had  he  wound  his  arm  in  tipsy  affection  round 
the  waist  of  the  red-haired  waiting  wench  Yvonne  !  It  was  all  over 
now,  and  there  he  lay,  a  statelier  and  more  solemn  figure  than  he  had 
ever  been  in  life ;  while  the  trembling  widow,  in  honour  of  the  sad 
occasion,  distributed  little  cordial  glasses  all  round. 

The  cabaret  was  soon  full,  for  the  dreadful  news  had  spread  far 
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and  wide.  Ere  long  the  litlie  Priest,  with  a  face  as  white  as  a  sheet, 
entered  in,  and  kneeling  by  the  dead  man's  side  said  a  loDg  and 
silent  prayer.  When  he  had  finished  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  ques- 
tioned the  gendarmes. 

"  And  the  other — Rohan — where  is  h?  ?    Is  he  talen  ?  " 

The  gendarme  Hoel  shook  his  head. 

"  He  is  not  taken,  and  never  wiU  be  taken,  alive ;  we  have 
searched  the  Cave,  the  cliffs ;  but  the  Fiend  protects  him,  Father 
Rolland,  and  it  is  all  in  vain." 

There  was  a  loud  murmuT  of  astonishment  and  acquiescence. 

"  How  did  it  all  happen  ?  "  pursued  the  Priest  "  You  attempted 
to  take  him,  and  he  struck  in  self-defence ;  but  then  ?  " 

This  was  the  signal  for  Hoel  to  launch  forth  into  a  long  description 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  siege,  during  which  he  was  ever  and  anon 
interrupted  by  his  excited  comrades.  The  consensus  of  testimony 
went  to  show  that  Rohan,  in  his  maniacal  resistance,  had  neither 
been  alone  nor  unassisted  ;  but  that,  in  the  shadow  of  the  night,  and 
amid  the  loudness  of  the  storm,  he  had  conjured  to  his  aid  the 
powers  of  darkness,  whose  hands  had  hurled  down  upon  the  besiegers 
fj-agments  of  rock  far  too  huge  to  be  uphfted  by  human  strength. 
That  he  had  sold  himself  to  the  Devil,  who  had  formally  undsrtaken 
to  protect  him  from  the  Emperor,  was  a  statement  which  received 
general  affirmation.  "  Master  Robert,"  it  was  well  known,  was  ever 
on  the  look  out  for  such  bargains ;  and  the  belief  that  he  had  been 
leagued  with  the  deserter  against  them  flattered  alike  the  vanity  of 
the  gendarmes  and  their  superstition. 

Down  from  his  cottage  slumped  the  old  Corporal,  followed  by  the 
remnant  of  his  "  Maccabees  " ;  and  when  he  looked  in  the  dead  man's 
face  his  eyes  were  for  a  moment  dim. 

"  Peace  to  his  soul — he  was  a  brave  man  ! "  ejaculated  the  veteran, 
"  He  did  his  duty  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  good  God  will  give  him 
his  reward." 

"And  after  all,"  said  the  Priest  in  a  low  voice,  "he  died  in  fair 
fight,  as  it  might  be  on  the  open  field." 

"  That  is  not  so,"  answered  the  Corporal,  firmly,  looking  very 
white  round  the  edges  of  his  mouth.  "  That  is  not  so,  m'steur  le 
curl,  for  he  was  foully  murdered  by  a  coward  and  a  e/wiian,  whom 
God  will  punish  in  his  turn.  Hear  me — I  say  it,  though  the  man 
was  flesh  and  blood  of  mine." 

The  little  curi  shook  his  head  dolefully. 

"It  is  a  sad  thing,  and  it  all  comes,  doubtless,  of  resisting  the  laws 
and  the  Emperor  j  but  look  you,  it  was  a  thing  of  life  and  death,  and 
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if  he  had  not  stricken  in  self-defence  he  would  have  been  taken  and 
slain.     After  all,  it  was  one  man  against  many." 
.,     "One  man! — a  thousand  Devils!"   cried   Hoel,   unconsciously 
repeating  his  dead  leader's  favourite  expression. 

"  He  was  wrong  from  the  beginning,"  pursued  the  Priest  moralising. 
"  One  man  cannot  set  the  world  right  if  it  is  in  error ;  and  it  is  one's 
place  to  obey  the  law,  and  to  do  one's  duty  to  God  and  the 
Emperor.  He  would  not  obey,  and  now  he  has  shed  blood,  for 
which,  alas  !  the  good  God  will  have  a  reckoning  late  or  soon." 

To  such  purpose,  and  in  so  many  words,  moralised  Father  Hol- 
land ;  and  those  who  heard  shuddered  and  crossed  themselves  in  fear. 
It  occurred  to  no  one  present  to  reflect  that  Pipriac  had  fallen  in  fair 
war,  in  a  war,  moreover,  in  which  he  was  the  aggressor ;  and  that 
Rohan  Gwenfern  was  as  justified  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  as  any 
qualified  licentiate  of  the  art  of  killing.  So  strange  a  law  is  it  of  our 
human  consciousness,  that  murder  loses  its  horror  when  multiplied 
by  twenty  thousand!  Those  who  would  have  calmly  surveyed  a 
battlefield  strewn  with  dead  could  not  regard  one  solitary  corpse 
with  equanimity.  Those  who  would  have  adored  Napoleon  as  a  great 
man,  who  would  have  kissed  his  raiment  hem  in  reverence  and 
tears,  turned  their  hearts  against  Gwenfern  as  against  some  base 
and  abominable  creature. 

"  Aunt  Loiz,  it  is  all  true  ! — Pipriac  is  dead,  and  they  have  carried 
his  body  up  yonder ;  but  Rohan  is  yet  alive.  Yes,  he  has  killed 
Pipriac-" 

"  What  could  he  do  ?    It  was  a  fight  for  life." 

"And  now  no  man  will  pity  him,  for  there  is  blood  upon  his 
hands  \  and  no  man  will  give  him  bread  or  yield  him  shelter ;  and 
till  he  yields  himself  up  no  priest  will  shrive  his  poor  soul  and  make 
his  peace  with  God." 

"  Is  that  so,  Marcelle  ?  " 

"  Yes,  they  all  say  it  is  murder — even  Father  Rolland,  who  has  a 
kind  heart     But  it  is  false,  Aunt  Loifz ! " 

"  Of  course  it  is  false  \  for  what  could  he  do  ?  It  is  they  who  are 
to  blame,  not  he,  not  my  poor  persecuted  boy.  May  the  good  God 
foTgive  him,  for  he  struck  in  self-defence  and  he  was  mad.  O  my 
son,  my  son  ! " 

They  sat  together  in  the  cottage  under  the  cliflf,  and  they  spoke 
with  sobs  and  tears,  clinging  to  each  other.  The  horror  of  Rohan's 
deed  lay  upon  them  like  some  terrible  shadow.  It  seemed  like 
horrible  blasphemy  to  have  struck  down  the  emissary  of  the  great 
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Enipeioi ;  and  they  knew  that  fc^  such  a  deed,  however  justifiable, 
there  would  be  no  mercy,  that  Tot  such  a  murderer  there  would  be 
no  pity.  Rohan  was  outlawed  for  ever,  and  every  liuman  hand 
would  DOW  be  raised  against  him. 

To  than,  as  they  sat  together,  came  Jim  Goron,  with  more  tidings 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  village.  The  gertdamus,  furious  and 
revengeful,  had  been  searching  the  Cave  and  scouring  the  cliffs  again, 
but  not  a  trace  of  Rohan  could  now  be  found.  In  the  darkness  and 
confusion  of  last  night's  storm  he  had  doubtless  sought  some  other 
hiding  place 

"There  is  other  news,"  said  Goron,  anxious  to  change  the  sad 
subject  "  The  King  of  Saxony  has  deserted  the  Emperor,  and  the 
armies  of  France  have  fallen  back  on  Leipsic.  Some  say  the 
Emperc^  is  meeting  his  match  at  last,  and  that  all  the  Kings  are  now 
against  him.  Well,  he  has  eaten  half  a  dozen  Kings  for  breakfast 
before  row,  and  will  do  so  again." 

At  another  time  these  tidings  would  have  greatly  excited  Marcelle 
Derval ;  but  now  they  seemed  almost  devoid  of  interest.  The  for- 
tunes of  France  and  the  Emperor  were  utterly  forgotten  in  her  indi- 
vidual trouble.  However,  she  shrugged  her  pretty  shoulders 
incredulously  when  Goron  hinted  at  defeat,  and  said  lisilessly — 

"At  Leipsic,  say  you?— both  Hoiil  and  Gildas  will  be  there." 
And  she  added  in  a  low  weary  voice,  ''  We  had  a  letter  from  Gildas 
last  week,  and  he  has  been  three  times  under  fire  without  so  much 
as  a  scratch  or  a  burn.  He  has  seen  the  Emperor  quite  close,  and 
he  says  he  is  looking  very  old.  Hoi;l,  loo,  is  well...  Ah  God,  if  my 
cousin  Rohan  were  with  them  as  he  might  have  been,  happy  and 
well  and  strong,  fighting  for  the  Emperor  I " 

As  she  spoke  her  teius  burst  forth  again,  and  Mother  Gwenfem 
answci-ed  her  with  a  bitter  wail.  Yes,  this  doubtless  was  the  bitterest 
of  all :  the  feeling  that  Rohan  had  been  madly  flying  from  a  mere 
phantom,  and  that,  had  he  quietly  accepted  his  fate,  he  would  Still 
have  been  living  honoured  and  happy,  like  Hoel  and  Gildas.  By 
doing  his  duty  and  becoming  a  brave  soldier,  he  would  have  avoided 
all  that  series  of  troubles  and  sins  which  had  been  the  consequence 
of  his  re^stance.  Blood  he  might  have  shed,  but  only  the  blood  of 
enemies ;  which,  as  all  good  patriots  knew,  would  have  been  of  small 
consequence  !  It  was  not  for  simple  women  like  these  to  grasp  the 
sublime  truth  that  all  men  are  brothers,  and  that  even  staunch 
patriots  may  wear  the  livery  of  Cain. 

Night  came  on,  black  and  stormy.    The  wind,  which  had  fallen 
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during  the  day,  rose  again,  and  heavens  and  seas  were  blindly  blent 
together.  In  the  cottage,  which  quaked  with  every  blast  and 
cowered  before  the  fierce  torrents  of  rain,  Marcelle  still  lingered, 
having  sent  word  home  that  she  would  not  return  that  night 

The  tiu-f  fire  had  burnt  nearly  out,  and  the  only  light  in  the  hut 
was  cast  from  a  miserable  lamp  which  swung  to  the  rafters.  Side  by 
side,  now  speaking  in  whispers,  now  silent,  the  women  sat  on  the 
rude  form  before  the  fire ;  feeling  all  the  world  against  them,  heart- 
broken, soul-stricken,  listening  to  the  elements  that  raved  without 
and  echoed  the  hopeless  wail  of  their  own  weary  lives.  Suddenly,. 
above  the  roaring  of  the  wind  and  the  beatmg  of  the  rain,  they  heard 
a  sound  without — something  tapping  at  the  pane. 

Marcelle  rose  up  and  listened.  The  sound  was  repeated,  and  folr 
lowed  by  a  low  knocking  at  the  dooi,  the  latch  Qf  which  was  secured 
for  the  night. 

"  Open !"  cried  a  voice  without 

Something  in  the  sound  woke  a  wild  answer  in  their  hearts.  The 
mother  rose  to  her  feet,  white  as  death ;  Marcelle  tottered  to  the 
door  and  threw  it  open  ;  and  silently,  swiftly,  crouching  like  some 
hunted  animal,  a  man  crept  in. 

There  was  no  need  for  one  look,  for  one  word,  of  recognition  ; 
swift  as  an  electric  flash  the  recc^nition  came,  in  one  mad  leaping  of 
the  heart ;  and  before  they  could  grasp  his  hand  or  gaze  into  his 
face  they  knew  it  was  he — the  one  creature  they  held  dearest  in  the 
world. 

Rapidly,  with  her  characteristic  presence  of  mind,  Marcelle  secured 
the  door ;  then„  while  Rohan  ran  shivering  across  to  the  nearly  ex- 
tinguished  fire,  she  carefully  drew  the  curtain  of  the  window,  closing 
all  view  from  without  It  was  a  terrible  moment  Then^  too  excited 
to  speak,  the  women  stood  gazing  with  aSrighted  eyes  at  the  new 
comer.  Ragged  and  half  naked,  soaking  and  dripping,  with  his 
wild  hair  falling  over  his  shoulders,  and  a  beard  of  many  weeks* 
growth  covering  his  iiace,  he  stood,  or  rather  crouched,,  before  thenv 
with  his  eyes  on  theirs. 

Certainly  the  dark  heavens  that  night  did  not  look  down  on  any 
creature  more  pitiable ;  and  most  pitiable  of  all  was  the  white  light 
upon  his  face^  the  dull  dead  fire  that  burned  in  his  eyes. 

With  no  word  or  sign  of  greeting  he  gazed  round  him ;  then^ 
pointing  with  his  hand,  he  cried,  hoarsely — 

"  Bread  r 

Now  for  the  first  time  they  remembered  that  he  was  starving,  and 
knew  that  the  mad  light  in  his  face  was  the  light  of  famine.     SwifUy 
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■without  s  word,  Marceile  brought  out  food  and  placed  it  before  him  ; 
fae  seized  it  fiercely,  and  devoured  it  like  a  wild  beast.  Then  the 
mother's  hef^t  broke  to  see  him  eat.  Kneeling  by  his  side,  while  he 
was  eagerly  clutcluiig  food  with  his  right  hamd,  she  took  the  other 
band  and  covered  it  with  kisses. 

"O  my  son,  my  son  !"  she  sobbed. 

He  did  not  seem  to  heed ;  all  his  faculties  seemed  absorbed  in 
seeking  sustenance,  and  his  eyes  only  moved  this  way  and  that  like 
a  hungry  hound's.  When  Marceile  brought  brandy  and  placed  it 
before  him — he  drank ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  his  eyes  fell  on  hers 
with  some  sort  of  recognition,  and  he  said  in  a  bard  and  hollow 
Toice — 

"Is  it  thou,  Marceile?" 

She  did  not  reply,  but  her  eyes  were  blind  with  tears ;  then  he 
laughed  vacantly,  and  looked  down  at  his  mother. 

"  I  was  starving,  and  so  I  came ;  they  are  busy  up  there,  and  they 
will  not  follow ;  but  if  they  do,  I  am  rea^.  You  have  beard  of 
Pipriac ;  the  old  fool  has  got  his  deserts,  that  is  all !  What  a 
ni^tr' 

There  was  something  in  bis  tone  so  reckless,  so  distraught,  that  they 
almost  shrank  away  from  turn,  and  ever  and  anon  he  gave  a  low 
mindless  laugh,  very  painful  to  hear.  Presently  he  gazed  again  at 
Marceile,  saying — 

"  You  keep  your  good  looks,  little  one ;  ah,  but  you  have  never 
known  what  it  is  to  starve  !  But  for  the  starvation,  look  you,  it 
would  all  have  been  a  good  j(Ae.  See,  I  am  worn  to  the  bone — I 
have  no  flesh  left — if  you  met  me  out  of  doors  you  would  say  I  was 
a  ghost.  How  you  look  at  rae !  I  frights  you,  and  no  wonder, 
Marceile  Dervat.    Ah,  God !  you  are  afraid  !" 

"  No,  Rohan,  I  am  not  afraid  !"  answered  the  girl,  sobbing. 

For  a  moment  or  two  he  looked  fixedly  at  her,  then  his  breast 
heaved  painfully,  and  he  held  his  hand  upon  his  heart 

"Tell  me  then,"  he  cried  quickly,  "why  do  you  look  at  me  like 
that?  Do  you  hate  me?  Mother  of  God, answer!  Do  you  hate 
me,  nowf" 

"  No,  no  ! — God  help  you,  Rohan  !" 

And  she  sank,  still  sobbing,  at  his  feet;  and  while  the  widow 
grasped  one  hand,  she  held  the  other,  resting  her  head  upon  his 
knee.  He  sat  spell-bound,  like  one  between  sleep  and  waking, 
while  his  frame  was  shaken  with  the  sobs  of  his  mother  and  his 
beloved.     Suddenly  he  snatched  his  hands  away. 

"  You  are  mad,  I  think,  you  women ;  you  do  not  know  what  you 
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are  touching;  you  do  not  know  whom  you  are  embracing.  God 
and  man  are  against  me,  for  I  am  a  murderer,  and  for  murderers 
there  is  no  mercy.  Look  you^  I  have  killed  Pipriac,  who  was  my 
father's  friend.  Ah,  if  you  had  seen — it  was  horrible  !  The  rock 
crushed  in  his  breast  l&e  a  crab^s  shell,  and  in  a  moment  he  was- 
dead — old  Pipriac  whom  my  father  loved  V 

Their  answer  was  a  low  wail,  but  they  (»ly  clung  the  closer  ta 
him,  and  both  his  hands  were  wet  with  tears.  His  own  soul  was 
shaken,  and  his  feverish  eyes  grew  dim  and  moist.  Reaching  out 
his  trembling  arms,  he  drew  the  women  to  him  with  a  low  heart, 
broken  cry. 

"  Mother !  Mareelle !  You  do  not  hate  me^  you  are  not 
afraid?" 

They  looked  up  into  his  face,  and  their  features  shone  with  that 
love  which  passeth  understanding.  The  old  worn  woman  and  the 
pale  beautiful  girl  alike  looked  up  with  the  same  passionate  yearning, 
holding  him  the  dearer  for  his  sorrows,  even  for  his  sins.  His  eyes 
lingered  most  on  the  countenance  of  Mareelle ;  her  devotion  was  an 
unexpyected  revelation.  Then  across  his  Inain  flashed  the  memory  of 
all  the  happy  past,  and  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands,  he  sobbed  like  a 
child,  but  almost  without  tears — for  tears  his  famished  heart  was 
too  dry. 

Suddenly^  while  they  watched  him  in  awe  iand  pain,  his  attitude 
changed,  and  he  sprang  wildly  to  his  feet,  listening  with  that  fierce 
look  upon  his  face  which  they  at  first  had  feared  so  much.  Despite 
the  sound  of  wind  and  rain,  lus  quick  ear  had  detected  footfalls  on 
the  shingle  without  the  cottage. 

Before  they  could  say  another  word  a  knock  came  to  the 
door. 

"  Put  out  the  light !  ^  whispered  Mareelle ;  and  in  a  moment 
Rohan  had  extinguished  the  swinging  lamp,  which,,  indeed,  had 
almost  burnt  out  already.  The  cottage  was  now  quite  dark ; 
and  while  Rohan,  crawling  stealthily  across  the  floor,  concealed  him- 
self in  the  blackest  comer  of  the  chamber,  Mareelle  crossed  over  to 
the  door. 

"  Within  there  ! "  cried  a  voice.  "  Answer,  I  say !  Will  you  keep 
a  good  Christian  dripping  here  all  night  like  a  drowned  rat  ?  " 

"  You  cannot  enter,"  said  Mareelle ;  **^  it  is  too  late,  and  we  are 
abed." 

The  answer  was  a  heavy  blow  on  the  door,  which  was  only  secured 
by  a  frail  latch. 
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'*  I  know  yoUr  voice,  Marcellc  Derval,  and  1  have  come  all  this 
■way  to  find  you  out.  I  have  news  to  tell  you ;  so  open  at  once.  It 
is  I,  Mikel  Grallon  ! " 

"  Whoever  you  are,  go  away  1 "  answeied  Marcelle  in  agony. 

"  Go  away  ?  Not  I,  dll  I  have  seen  and  spoken  with  you.  Open 
the  door,  or  I  will  break  it  open — Ah ! " 

As  he  spoke,  the  man  dealt  heavy  blows  \x^oa  tlie  frail  woodwork, 
and  suddenly,  before  Marcelle  could  interfere,  the  latch  yielded,  and 
the  door,  to  which  tliere  was  no  bolt,  flew  open,  Motlier  Gwenfem 
uttered  a  scream,  while  amid  a  roar  of  wind  and  a  shower  of  rain, 
Mikel  Grallon  entered  in.  But  white  as  death  Marcelle  blocked  up 
the  entrance,  and  when  the  man's  heavy  form  feLI  against  her,  pushed 
it  fiercely  back. 

"What  brings  you  here  at  this  time,  Mikel  Grallon?"  she 
demanded.  "  Stand  still — you  shall  not  pass  another  step.  Ah, 
that  Alain,  or  Jannick,  or  even  my  uncle  were  here,  you  would  not 
dare  \  Begone,  or  I  shall  strike  you,  though  1  am  only  a 
girl." 

The  reply  was  an  imbecile  laugh ;  and  now  for  the  first  time 
Marcelle  perceived  that  Grallon  was  under  the  influence  of  strong 
drink.  His  usually  subdued  and  deliberate  air  was  exchanged  for 
one  of  impudent  audacity,  and  his  voice  was  insolent,  threatening, 
and  devil-may-care, 

"  Strike  me ! "  he  cried  huskily ;  "  I  do  not  think  your  little  hand 
will  hurt  much  ;  but  I  know  you  do  not  mean  it — it  is  only  the  way 
of  you  women.  Ah,  my  little  Marcelle,  you  and  I  understand  each 
other,  and  it  is  all  settled ;  it  is  all  settled,  and  your  uncle  is  pleased. 
Now  that  that  coward  of  a  cousin  is  done  for,  you  will  listen  to  reason 
— will  you  not,  Marcelle  Grallon  ?  Ah  yes,  for  Marcelle  Grallon 
sounds  prettier  than  Marcelle  Derval." 

Leering  tipsily,  he  advanced,  and  before  she  could  resist  had  thrown 
his  arms  around  her  ;  she  struggled  in  his  hold,  and  struck  him  with 
her  clenched  hand  upon  the  fate,  but  he  only  laughed.  Strange  to  say, 
she  uttered  no  cry.  Her  heart  was  too  full  of  terror  lest  Rohan, 
whom  she  knew  to  be  listening,  should  betray  himself  or  be  dis- 
covered. 

"  Let  me  go  ! "  she  said  in  a  low  intense  voice,  "  In  God's  name, 
let  me  go  ! " 

So  saying,  with  a  powerful  effort,  she  shook  herself  free,  while 
Grallon  staggered  forward  into  the  centre  of  the  roam.  Recovering 
himself  with  a  fierce  oath,  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Mother 
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Gwenfem,  who,  with  wild  skeleton  frame  and  gleaming  eyes,  stood 
before  him  like  some  weary  ghost. 

"  Aha,  you  are  there,  mother ! "  he  cried  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  her. 
"  Well,  I  suppose  you  have  heard  all  the  news,  and  you  know  now 
what  to  think  of  your  wretch  of  a  son.  He  has  killed  a  man,  and 
when  he  is  caught,  which  will  be  soon,  he  will  be  tortured  like  a  dog. 
This  is  your  reward  for  bringing  cowards  into  the  world,  old  woman  \ 
I  am  sorry  for  you,  but  it  is  you  that  are  to  blame." 

"Silence,  Mikel  GrallonT  said  Marcelle,  still  terror  stricken; 
"  silence,  and  go  away.  For  the  love  of  God  go  away  this  night,  and 
leave  us  in  peace." 

She  had  come  quite  close  to  him  as  she  spoke,  and  he  again  reached 
out  his  arms  and  seized  her  with  a  laugh. 

"  I  have  come  down  to  fetch  you  back,"  he  said,  **  for  you  shall 
not  sleep  under  this  roof.  As  sure  as  you  will  be  Marcelle  Grallon 
you  shall  not  stay  \  the  home  of  a  chouan  and  a  coward  is  no  place 
for  you,  and  Mother  Gwenfem  knows  that  as  well  as  I  know  it  Do 
not  be  obstinate,  or  I  shall  be  angry — I  who  adore  you.  Ah  !  you 
may  struggle,  but  I  have  you  fast" 

His  arms  were  around  her,  and  his  hoi  face  was  pressed  close  to 
hers,  when  suddenly  a  hand  interposed,  and  seizing  Grallon  by  the 
throat  with  terrific  grip,  choked  him  off.  It  was  the  work  of  a 
moment  j  and  Grallon,  looking  up  in  stupefaction,  found  himself  in 
the  hold  of  a  man  who  was  gazing  down  upon  him  with  eyes  of 
murderous  rage.  Then  his  blood  went  cold  with  terror,  for  even  in 
the  dimness  of  the  room  he  recognised  Rohan  Gwenfem. 

"  Help  !  the  deserter  1  help  I"  he  gasped  out ;  but  one  iron  hand 
was  on  his  throat,  and  another  was  uplifted  to  smite  and  bmise  him 
down. 

"  Silence  !"  said  Rohan,  while  the  wretch  groaned  half  strangled ; 
then  he  said  in  a  lower,  more  intense  voice,  "  I  have  you  now,  Mikel 
Grallon.  If  you  know  a  prayer  say  it  quickly,  for  I  mean  to  kill  you. 
Ah,  wretch !  to  you  I  owe  so  much  that  I  have  suffered ;  you  have 
hunted  me  down  like  a  dog,  you  have  driven  me  mad  with  hunger 
and  cold,  but  now  it  is  my  turn.  Pipriac  is  dead,  but  you  are  more 
guilty  than  Pipriac,  and  you  shall  follow  him  to-night" 

Grallon  stmggled  and  gasped  for  breath ;  sober  now  through  sheer 
excess  of  terror,  he  glared  up  at  his  captor  and  writhed  in  vain  to 
set  himself  free.  It  would  doubtless  have  gone  ill  with  him,  had  not 
the  two  women  interfered  and  called  in  agonised  tones  upon  Rohan 
not  to  take  his  life.     The  sound  of  their  beseeching  voices  seemed 
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to  allay  the  fiiry  in  Rohan's  breast  and  to  call  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
own  danger.  He  threw  ofif  Grallon,  and  made  a  movement  as  if  to 
approach  the  door. 

At  this  juncture  Grallo:    find       h  f     ,         ! 

about  to  escape,  had  the  in(  n  to  ii      fere        ! 

"  Help ! — the  deserter ! — 1    p  !"  in  v     e. 

Before  he  could  repeat  the        m       i 
him,  uplifted  him  in  his  pov  \  2     1  <  I  him 

great  force  upon  the  hard  <     t  or,       ere  he  lay 

as  if  dead.    Then  Rohan,      :h  (  t  \       look 

Marcelle,  passed  out  thro^     i  the  do      i        c 
night 

(To  he  continued  J 
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Mr.  John  Hampden  favours  me  with  a  letter  consequent  upon  my 
note  of  last  month  touching  his  theory  of  the  flatness  and  immobility 
of  the  earth.  I  cannot  call  it  a  reply,  because  he  does  not  conde- 
scend to  take  any  notice  of  the  fact,  which  I  mentioned  in  proof  of 
the  rotundity  of  the  world,  that  if  a  traveller  journeys  in  an  easterly 
or  a  westerly  direction  till  he  arrives  at  his  starting  point  it  is  a  long 
journey  of  some  twenty-four  thousand  miles  if  he  keeps  from  first  to 
last  in  the  heat  of  the  tropics,  and  a  shorter  journey  in  proportion  as 
it  is  a  colder  journey,  whether  the  voyage  is  made  on  the  north  or  on 
the  south  side  of  the  equator.  My  argument  is  that  if  the  earth  is  a 
plane,  bounded  so  far  as  the  possibility  of  human  exploration  goes 
by  impassable  barriers  of  ice,  the  largest  possible  circuit  the  traveller 
can  take  is  also  the  coldest  possible  circuit :  and  this  is  contrary  to 
experience.  I  did  not  expect  Mr.  Hampden  to  take  any  trouble 
over  my  merely  amateur  reference  to  the  problem  which  he  discusses 
with  so  much  fierceness  ;  but  since  he  has  not  disdained  to  write  to 
me  on  the  subject  of  my  paragraph  I  think  he  might  have  pointed  out 
the  fallacy  in  my  illustration.  Instead  of  doing  so  this  is  what  he  says 
politely  : — 

Pray  do  not  expose  yourself  and  your  want  of  common  sense  by  talking  about 
*•  arguments."  I  waiit  facts — palpable,  proveable  facts.  What  have  arguments 
to  do  with  simple  measurements  ? 

I  imagine  that  every  demonstration  whatever  is  made  up  partly  of 
facts  and  partly  of  arguments.  I  laboured  under  the  impression  that 
I  had  stated  a  simple  and  well-known  fact  when  I  pointed  out  that 
the  man  who  travels  in  the  direction  in  which  the  sunlight  travels 
makes  the  largest  possible  circuit  if  his  whole  voyage  is  a  very  hot 
one,  and  the  smallest  possible  if  his  journey  is  a  very  cold  one.  This 
fact  appears  to  me  to  be  incompatible  with  the  plane  earth  theory. 
Instead  of  kindly  pointing  out  the  weak  place  in  this  little  fact  and 
inference,  Mr.  Hampden  asks  with  some  impetuosity — 

Where  is  my  antagonist  ?  Bring  him  forward  if  you  know  where  to  find  him. 
I  complain  that  I  have  now  but  a  set  of  dastardly  cowards  to  deal  with,  who  dare 
not  come  forward  as  defenders  of  the  "  arguments  "  of  my  opponents.  Where  are 
these  arguments  ?  The  entire  S3rstem  rests  on  the  ipse  dixit  of  some  one  who 
has  never  attempted  to  argue  on  the  subject.    .    .    I  assert  and  afi&rm  that  a 
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globular  sphere  must\LVtt  a  curvature  somewhere  upon  its  surface ;  this  curvature 
has  never  yet  been  discovered.  .  .  It  is  a  matter  of  measurement,  and  not  of 
argument.  Do  pray  bear  this  in  mind.  I  can  show  a  thousand  miles  oi  flat ; 
can  you  show  ten  miles  of  a  curve  ? 

If  Mr.  Hampden  can  really  show  a  thousand  miles  of  flat  he  will 

prove  his  case,  and  there  need  be  no  more  of  the  "  argument "  to 

which  he  seems  to  have  so  much  aversion.  He  sends  me  a  pamphlet 

by  Mr.  William  Carpenter  dealing  with  Mr.  J.  Norman  Lockyer's 

demonstration  of  the  curvature  of  the  earth  by  the  fact  that  the  hull 

of  a  ship  at  sea  becomes  invisible  while  the  masts  can  still  be  seen — 

for  Mr.  Carpenter,  it  appears,  is  a  believer  in  the  plane  earth  theory ; 

and  Mr.  Hampden  asks  : — 

Why  don't  you  call  upon  Mr.  Lockyer  to  defend  himself  from  the  attacks  made 
upon  him  in  this  pamphlet  ? 

I  have  read  the  pamphlet,  and  I  do  not  !  it  y 

confutes  Mr.  Lockyer's  demonstration.  .  (  a 

account  for  the  first  disappearance  of  hi      of  t      y 

stating  that  it  is  a  law  of  eyesight  that  the  e  of       th  j 

appears  to  rise  to  the  level  of  sight.  if  t 

of  that  part  of  the  surface  of  the  sea  wl     1  1        h 

vessel?    Why  should  that  portion  be  by 

surface  ?    I  have  read  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Hampden's      it       is 
as  that  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  and  nowhere  have  I  found  the  siigh 
valid  explanation,  on  the  plane  earth  theory,  of  the  apparent 
appearance  of  the  hull  of  the  vessel  before  the  masts  are  1< 
sight 

Last  month  I  quoted,  from  a  MS.  sent  me  by  Mr.  Muddock,  some 

legends  of  the  Azores  which  struck  me  as  being  in  character  curiously 

like  the  Bushman  traditions  on  which  I  introduced  some  gossip  a 

month  or  two  before.     Turning  back  this  month  to  Mr.  Muddock's 

memoranda,  I  find  some  interesting  traditions  of  another  sort,  fantastic 

enough  in  themselves,  but  yet  accepted,  apparently,  as  indubitable 

history  by  the  devout  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants.     Here  is  one  of 

them,  called  the  Legend  of  the  Furnas  : — 

The  Valley  of  the  Furnas  (or  caverns)  is  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Island 
of  St.  Michael's.  It  abounds  in  some  of  the  wUdest  and  most  romantic  scenery. 
Bat  its  greatest  wonders  are  the  boiling  springs  which  arise  in  all  parts.  In  a 
small  cavern  at  the  foot  of  a  fantastic  rock  covered  with  sulphur  and  dark  slate* 
coloured  mud  is  the  Bocco  (Tlnjemo,  Nothing  more  weird  or  awful  could  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  is  the  entrance  to  a  crater,  and  here  the 
scalding  lavatic  mud  is  pumped  out,  and  falls  back  again  into  the  hollow  with  a 
terrible  noise,  while  immense  volumes  ot  sulphurous  vapour  ascend  into  the  air. 
One  may  stand  so  close  to  this  place  as  to  be  splashed  with  the  mud,  and  may 
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feel  the  earth  tremble  beneath  his  feet,  whfle  the  cavern  spits  and  fumes  and  the 
little  pool  of  mud  boils  terrifically.  It  appears  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  a  convent  was  situated  in  the  Valley  of  the  Furnas,  and  during 
a  Festa  the  villagers  were  singing  and  dancing  near  the  convent.  One  of  the 
women  went  out  to  draw  some  water  from  a  spring  that  had  hitherto  been  noted 
for  its  purity  and  coolness.  But  what  was  her  astonishment  and  terror  to  find 
now  that  the  water  was  so  hot  as  to  scald  her  hands.  Rushing  back  to  the 
dancers,  she  called  wildly  on  them  to  stop  their  festivities,  as  the  Day  of  Judgment 
had  come.  But  the  people  only  laughed  at  her,  and  said  '<  You  are  not  God  to 
tell  us  of  Judgment."  And  so  they  continued  their  sports.  The  terrified  woman 
next  appealed  to  the  friars,  and  when  one  of  them  went  with  her  to  the  spot 
flames  were  bursting  forth  from  the  place  where  the  water  had  issued.  But  as 
the  friar  carried  the  crucifix,  and  held  it  above  the  woman,  the  flames  did  not 
harm  her.  She  hurried  back  to  try  and  persuade  her  friends  to  fly,  but  they 
decided  to  continue  their  revels,  for  they  had  all  drunk  much  wine  and  were 
careless,  and  so  the  woman  went  by  herself.  A  little  while  afterwards  the  sky 
was  darkened.  There  was  a  terrific  eruption,  and  Satan  was  seen  to  rise  in  a 
column  of  fire.  All  the  houses  were  destroyed,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  were 
killed.  When  the  eruption  ceased  those  of  the  people  who  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  from  the  valley  sorrowfully  returned  to  search  for  their  lost 
household  treasures.  They  found  that  from  what  had  once  been  the  beautiful 
spring  boiling  hot  mud  was  being  forced  up,  and  so  they  named  the  place  the 
Bocco  d*Infemo,  that  it  might  ever  serve  to  remind  them  of  their  sins. 

There  are  old  stories  of  this  kind  connected  with  natural  wonders 
and  extraordinary  events  everywhere,  but  nowhere  can  they  be  so 
profitably  studied  as  in  a  country  like  these  Western  Isles,  where 
mediaeval  civilisation  is  crystallised,  and  where  the  peasantry  repeat 
such  legends  in  perfect  good  faith,  as  if  they  were  telling  you  what 
happened  yesterday  in  the  presence  of  abundant  living  witnesses.  A 
day  will  come,  perhaps,  when  primitive  and  antiquated  states  of 
human  intelligence  can  only  be  speculated  upon  as  phenomena 
which  have  gone  out  of  the  range  of  human  observation  ;  but  that  day 
is  not  yet,  and  the  Anthropological  Society  might  find  it  worth  the 
trouble  to  make  a  more  searching  analytical  examination  of  psycho- 
logical phenomena  on  the  Azores  than  was  possible  to  Mr.  Muddock 
in  his  brief  stay  at  St.  Michael's.  From  fables  and  theological  legends 
I  will  turn  to  pure  romance.  This  is  a  very  good  story  illustrating 
the  marvellous  vicissitudes  possible  in  the  times  not  long  after  those 
islands  were  first  peopled  by  pious  Portuguese  colonists.  It  is  the 
Romance  of  San  Miguel : — 

Several  centuries  ago  a  young  and  beautiful  maiden  was  one  day  walking  on 
the  northern  coast  of  the  island  of  St.  Michael  when  she  was  suddenly  surprised 
by  a  band  of  Moorish  pirates,  who  made  her  a  prisoner  and  carried  her  off  to 
Africa,  There  she  was  sold  into  slavery,  and  after  a  time  resold  and  taken  by 
her  new  master  through  Arabia  and  into  Persia.  After  many  troubles  she  was 
at  length'  taken  to  a  town  in  Western  China,  and  remained  there  in  bondage.   In 
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her  UEblaad  home  of  St.  Michad  this  maiden  had  been  betrothed,  sod  after  her 
captivity  her  lover  fell  into  the  deepest  despair,  and  thinking  to  deaden  his 
Borrows  in  a  reckless  life  he  became  a  soldiir.  In  a  little  while  he  was  sent  to 
Goa  in  India,  and  here  he  gave  himself  up  to  ibe  wildesl  eiceises.  But  al  length 
a  change  came  over  him,  and  repenting  of  his  sins  he  left  the  armf  and  becamea 
Jesuit  priest.  In  this  capacity  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Thibet,  and  one  day 
while  in  a  little  town  on  the  borders  of  Cbini  tie  was  taken  suddenly  and  dan- 
gerously ill.  For  a  long  time  he  suffered  intense  agony,  but  no  one  could  under- 
stand his  lan^age.  At  last  it  was  suggested  that  the  unknown  tongue  resembled 
that  spoken  by  a  slave  who  had  been  broughl  to  the  town  many  years  previously. 
The  sUve  still  dwelt  there,  and  so  the  people  brought  her  to  the  bed  of  the  dying 
man.  She  was  an  old  and  decrepid  wom»n,  but  in  the  stricken  priest  her 
woman's  heart  enabled  her  to  recognise  her  long  lost  lover.  Then  she  threw  up 
her  arms  and  cried  "  Josf,  my  beloved,  God  i?  good,  for  He  has  pennilled  us  to 
meet  once  again."  The  priest  turned  his  djing  eyes  on  the  withered  face  of  the 
speaker,  and  in  a  little  while  his  dazed  braiu  comprehended  that  the  idol  of  his 
youth  stood  before  him.  He  pressed  his  parched  lips  to  her  forehead  and  mur- 
mured, "  Katrina,  darling,  we  will  never  part  more."  Then  the  lovers  were  very 
still,  and  when  the  astonished  onlookers  touched  them  it  was  found  that  they 
were  dead.  They  were  buried  in  one  grave,  and  soon  afterwards  a  very  large  and 
beautiful  rose  tree  was  seen  to  be  growing  over  the  grave;  and  among  tbe 
branches  of  the  tree  two  bulbuls  came  to  dwell.  And  as  the  people  listen  to  the 
songs  of  the  beautiful  birds  they  say  that  it  is  the  souls  at  the  lovers  that 
•tag.  

A  REGULAR  reader  of  these  pages  of  Table  Taik  adds  one  more 
to  those  notable  coincidences  in  literature  ot  which  my  correspon- 
dents sent  me  so  many  a  few  months  ago.  In  John  Webster's 
tragedy  of  "The  White  jDevil"  occurs  the  following  passage  on 
natural  death  : — ■ 

O,  thou  soft  natural  death,  that  art  joint  twin 

To  sweetest  slumber;  no  rough-bearded  comet 

Stares  on  thy  mild  departure ;  the  dull  owl 

Beats  not  against  thy  casement ;  the  hoarse  wolf 

Scents  not  ihy  carrion. 

Place  this  side  by  side  with  the  following  lines  from  Lord  Lytlon's 
"  Last  Words  "  :— 

I  shall  steep  into  death  ;  night  sleeps ;  the  hoarse  wolf  howls  not  near ; 

No  dull  owl  beats  the  casement ;  and  no  rough-bearded  star 

Stares  on  my  mild  departure  from  yon  dark  window  bar. 
In  quoting  parallel  passages  from  time  to  time  I  have  not  cared  to 
run  loo  easily  to  the  conclusion  that  the  second  in  point  of  time 
would  not  have  been  written  had  the  author  not  seen  the  first;  but 
here  the  images  are  so  unusual  in  form,  and  they  follow  each  other  in 
such  close  relationship,  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  other  con- 
clusion than  that  Lord  Lytlon's  thoughts  on  death  are  a  reproduction 
of  Webster's  apostrophe.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  one 
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passage  is  little  more  than  a  paraphrase  of  the  other  the  widely 
different  characteristics  of  the  two  authors  respectively  find  distinct 
expression  in  the  one  and  the  other.  In  Webster's  words  we  see 
something  of  the  "  supernumerary  hbrrors  "  with  which  his  work  has 
been  said  to  be  charged,  and  «Pre  reminded  of  that  "  in  tenseness  of . 
feeling*.  wliic}i  acqtw;4ii?g.  to.  Cliarles  LWb  /^seenn^  t(i  resoilve  itself* 
into  the  elements  wnich  it  contemplates  "  in  the  play  of  "The  Wnite 
Devil."  Somehow  even  while  (^eclaiing  their ,  absence  Webster  sug- 
gests the  presence  of  the  hoarse  wolf,  the  beating  of  the  owl  against 
the  casement,  the  staring  of  the  rough-bearded  comet :  but  the  very 
tone  of  Lord  Lytton's  muse  gives  assurance  and  comfort  of  the 
absence  of  t^e^  horrors.  'In  |Wel?ster!s  mind  thoughts)  dfj terror/ 
intrude  upon  the  picture  to  which  no  terror  belongs ;  m  L)rtton's 
picture  the  ruling  feeling;  is  one  of  comfort  apd  pe^e  ei^hanced  by 
the  absence  of  horrors  that  might  have  been  there,'  Webster's  tragedy 
was  put  upon  thfe  ^tkg^  (ana  failed)  abbut  two  hundred  years  before 
the  appearance  of  Lord  L)ytt6n's  ^*  iLast  Words.**  Here  is  a  charm- 
ing example  of  the  fine  pathetic  tQ^ture  of  the  yro^k.in  "  The  White 
Devil":—  '     '  •    -  i  '  t     !  I  "  ^   1 

I  found  them:  winding  of  Marcello's  corse,  ! 

And  theme  is  sncl^  a  solemn  melody 

'Tween  doleful  songs/ tears,  and  sad  elegies       " '  ■'      .      ^ ,  . 

Such  as  old  gi^daintei  watching  hf  the  dead  "  .  /         ^ '; 

Were  wont  to  outwear  the  nights  with ;  that,  beUeVe  me^  . 

Iliad  no  eyeJi  to  guide  m^/ortht^rocm, 

TTuy  wen  so  Q^iercharged  with  water.  . 
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As  He  Comes  Up  The  Stair. 

BY  HELEN  MATHERS,  AUTHOR  OF 

"COMIN'   THRO'   THE   RYE,"   "THE    TOKEN    OF   THE 

SILVER  LILY,"  ETC, 

PART  L— CHAPTER  I.— NINON. 

?,AH  !"  s,iid  Rose  Nichol,  "he  is  besotted,— mad,  the 
*inds  would  pause  to  hearken  better  than  he ;  and  aJl,"'^ 
.  she  added  bitterly,  "  for  a  foolish,  flighty,  waxen  wJHie 
•  doll !" 

■'  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  made  of  wax  when  it  gives 
you  the  handsomest  man,  the  best  cottage,  and  the  longest  purse 
in  Lynaway !" 

Rose  did  not  reply.  She  was  thinking  that  not  the  best  cottage 
or  the  longest  purse  aroused  her  envy,  but  the  man  Michael,  who 
would  have  been  beautiful  in  her  eyes  though  he  had  been  a 
houseless,  homeless  beggar. 

"It  was  a  great  pily  Michael's  going  away  to  foreign  lands,"  con- 
tinued Martha,  wisely ;  "  he  went  away  just  one  of  ourselves,  and  he 
came  back  with  his  head  all  filled  with  learning  and  thoughts,  though 
ihey  didn't  prevent  his  goingdown  before  Ninon  like  a  lad  of  twenty!" 
"  Ye  sec,"  said  Enoch,  speaking  for  the  first  time,  "  he  was  nivcr 

in  love  afore,  an'  so  " 

He  did  not  finish  his  sentence,  but  looked  out  at  the  sea  beyond, 
that  seemed  in  the  stillness  of  the  June  evening  to  mirror  back  the 
faint  blue  green  of  the  sky  overhead,  A  boat  was  putting  ofl"  from 
the  shore,  alugger  was  coming  slowly  in,  from  the  beach  below  floated 
up  a  snatch  of  children's  laughter  ;  over  all  was  the  peace  and 
repose  of  the  evening  hours,  when  work  is  accomplished  and  la** 
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aside,  and  the  only  rest  worth  the  taking — the  rest  that  lies  between 
the  cessation  of  one  duty  and  the  commencement  of  another — ^begins. 

"  T'  will  be  a  gran*  day  for  the  weddin'  to-morrow,"  he  said,  as 
Martha  went  back  into  the  cottage.  "  Eh  !  but  'tis  you  an'  I  as 
should  be  climbin*  the  church  stairs  to-morrow,  for  we've  been 
courtin',  n^  dear,  a  matter  o' " 

"  Two  years,"  she  broke  in  abruptly,  "  and  we're  not  able  to  be 
married  yet,  while  that  Ninon  girl,  who  only  came  here  six  months 
ago,  and  has  had  more  lovers  than  one,  is  to  be  married  in  a  real 
silk  gown — to-morrow ! " 

"  Tut ! "  he  said,  laying  his  brown  hand  on  her  shoulder,  "  our 
turn  will  come  in  good  time,  an'  'tisn't  always  the  married  sweet- 
hearts as  is  the  happiest,  my  dear ! " 

The  girl's  frowning  face  softened.  Although  this  man's  love  could 
not  content  her^  it  was  nevertheless  sweet ;  and  his  unfailing  trustful 
tenderness  always  came  to  her  like  a  solace,  hiding  for  a  moment 
from  her  own  regard  the  restless,  passionate,  bitter-hearted  self  that  she 
knew  so  well,  and  bringing  forward  the  one,  not  beautiful  or  noble 
in  any  way,  but  lovable  and  bright,  that  Enoch  thought  he  knew 
and  loved. 

"  Thou  wast  never  giddy,  dear  heart,"  he  said,  drawing  her  nearer 
to  him;  "  an'  I  shall  have  no  cause  to  fear  for  thee,  as  Michael  may  for 
yon  pretty  heedless  Ninon  \  an'  when  I  am  away  far  from  thee  I  shall 
always  have  a  sure  heart  of  findin*  thee  faithfu'  an'  luvin'  on  my  return." 

The  girl  looked  down  for  a  moment,  ashamed,  then,  and  as  though 
the  words  escaped  her  lips  involuntarily,  exclaimed, 

"And  will  not  Michael  have  that  same  faith  in  Ninon ?  Do  you 
think  so  badly  of  her  as  that^  Enoch?" 

"  I  don't  think  ill  o'  the  lass,"  he  said  slowly;  "  maybe  her  faults 
're  more  o'  head  than  o'  heart ;  an'  you  mind,  my  dear,  she  is  not 
one  o'  us,  an'  she  came"  from  a  heathenish  place — they  wer'n't  so 
particular  about  things  over  there,  p'r'aps." 

"  But  the  strangest  part  of  it  all  is,"  said  Rose  (who  spoke  very 
differently  from  her  companion,  having  received  a  gOiod  education 
at  the  town  of  Marmot,  up  yonder);  "  that  Michael,  so  strict  and 
stem  as  he  always  was,  so  keen  to  see  a  woman's  ways,  if  they  were 
ever  so  little  light, — it  is  strange,  I  say,  that  he  never  noticed  anything, 
only  seemed  to  think  her  too  good  to  go  to  and  fro  among  us  ! " 

"P'ra'ps  he  understood  her  better  'n  we  did,"  said  Enoch, 
Simply,  "  for  ye  mind  he  loves  her,  an'  love  gives  a  wonderfu*  know- 
ledge o'  the  heart ;  an'  I  don't  think  the  lad  'ud  ha'  gone  on  lovin' 
'ir  if  he  hadn't  foimd  a  wurld  o'  good  in  her." 
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*'He  18  not  a  man  to  doubt  without  good  reasoap"  said  Robc^ 
looking  down.  ''  He  was  awaj  all  the  time  she  was  caifying  o« 
with  Martin  Strange;  and  then,  when  he  came  back  and  tiie  lads 
saw  how  he  fell  in  love  with  her»  not  one  of  them  daied  to  i^am 
him,  and  so——" 

''  Peter  tried  to  speak,"  said  Enoch,  slowly,  <<  but  afore  he'd  got 
tenwcnrds  out  o'  his  mouth  Michael  stopped  him,  and  bade  him 
look  to 't  that  he  niver  did  such  a  thing  again ;  and  nobody  ivfr  did^ 
they  was  all  afeard." 

*'  If  Martin  only  chose  to  open  his  lips — do  you  think  he  ever 
wiU  choose,  Enoch  ?  " 

''  No,  he  luv'd  her  too  well  for  that  'Tis  a  pale  face  the  lad 
carries  always ;  an'  have  you  noticed  it,  my  dear,  a  kinder  desprit 
look  upon  it  sometimes.  I'm  thinkin'  the  mom  'U  be  a  black  day 
to  himr 

''And  she,"  said  Rose  eagerly,  ''  is  in  constant  fear  and  pain, — 
any  one  can  see  that,  as  if  she  expected  something  bad  to  rush  out 
upon  hor  at  any  moment ;  and  when  she  meets  Martin^  hark  you, 
Enoch,  she  trembles  and  turns  aside.  Yestereven  I  was  coining 
along  the  sands  with  father,  and  we  met  Ninon.  While  we  were 
speaking  to  her  Martin  passed.  For  once  she  stood  quite  still,  but 
oh !  the  look  she  gave  him,  as  though  she  were  begging  hard  for 
something  he  would  not  grant — I  don't  know  which  went  the  palest, 
and  then  we  all  separated  and  went  different  ways." 

"  Was  it  just  after  sundown?"  said  Enoch,  and  something  in  his 
voice  arrested  Rose's  attention;  ^'was  it  anywhere  near  the  old 
Chapel  Stairs,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  her  hand  tightening  on  his  arm ;  ''  at  least,  du 
went  towards  the  ruins,  he  towards  the  village." 

''  Then  'twas  Ninon,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  half-awakened,  whcdly 
perturbed  voice." 

"  You  saw  them  together,"  cried  Rose,  breathlessly,  ''  they  met 
up  there — Ninon  and  Martin  alo$uV^ 

He  did  not  immediately  reply;  he  was  recalling  with  a  certain 
amazed  sense  of  misfortune  the  woman's  figure  that  he  had  seen  in 
extremest  abandonment  of  entreaty,  kneeling  at  Martin's  feet,  as 
he  passed  with  rapid  steps  a  few  paces  away  from  them,  in  the 
darkening  twilight  It  had  in  no  way  occurred  to  him  then  that  the 
suppliant  was  Michael's  promised  wife ;  the  old  gossip  concerning 
her  and  Martin  Strange  was  rarely  whispered  now,  but  Rose's 
words  sent  a  sudden  sharp  conviction  through  him  that  it  wa« 
Nino's  very  self  that  he  had  seea    Nevertheless,  being  an 
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man  and  a  true'  y  iJnorfeoVier  possessing  -  that  sense « of  honcrar  that 
would  make  th^  s6c^et  bf  another  tab$Dlutely  safe  ia  bis  keepii^,  he 
never  dreamt  of  felling  Rdse'^hat  he  had  seen,  and  to  all  her 
entreaties  and  cajolings  ttirhed^^a^deaf  e^. 

"Good  evening,  Rose  Nitihdl,"  sild  a  femiliat  voice  behind  them, 
and  turning,  ishe  saw  Old  Peter  dtartding  tilose  b)V    ' 

"  "  Good  even,*^  she  iaid,  <ims%,  stiid  wishing  the'  old  gossip  at  the 
bottom  of  the' sea  yonder^  fbt'iil  another  mintte  would  she  not  have 
extracted  from  Enoch  the  information  that  she  so  ardently  desired? 

"It  should  be  a  grate  w^din'  tO-morrow,*'  said  ithe  new-comer, 
looking  np  at  the  sky,  and  making  the  remark  dxat  every  soul  in  the 
village  had  made  at  some*  period  ot  other  of  the  day* 

**  One  would  think  that  no  one  had  ever  been  married  in  L3maway 
before,  nor  evtr  would  be  agdin,^*  said  Rose,  angrily,  '*  to  judge  hy 
the  fuss  that  is  being  made  over  the  affair  1 "    ;  •  :    ; 

Old  Peter,  regarding  her  -for  a  mom^nt^  turned  h^  head  slowly 
away,  and,  looking  at  the  sea,  deliberately  winked.  No  one  knew 
better  than  he  the  reason  Mistress  Rose  hated  to  hear  of  this 
wedding,  and  irt  his'feeMe?  incbuseqaeniiai  way  he  though  Enoch  a 
fool  for  not  havihg  foiund  Otit '  the  state  of  ihis  sweethreait^s  feelings ; 
whereby  he  hurt  nobody, -Ifeiast  6f  all  Enoch,  for,  since  the  worid 
began.  Has  there  livM  a  i^ingk  man'  who  has  ndt  been  dubbed  at 
sbme  period  6r  other  of  his  existence  a  -fool?  It  is  a  pleasant, 
Opprobrious,  tionkSonlprottiSinig  way  of  Vflifying;:  one's  neighbour 
that  commends  itiself  to  hutnan^hatiiirei  diat  £uiciesi^  displays  its 
ownwisdom  in  (Jis<x)teringthefelly  ofodifei!s.       -  ;  / 

"Not  but  What  'twin  bi  aH:>'Sh<iw  afid  »ey  Joy,  dr'I^  .much  mis 
taken,"  said  Peter,  tUming  his  hekd  mutfdj  *f  ttii'.>Michael  *ud  ha' 
done  better 'tbchbbse  an  honeit  Gdd-feMn^  lass  ais  was  bom  an' 
bred  in  Lynaway.  'Handsome  is  as  handsome  dbes/  a<i'  Ninon 
tiiight  well  be  plkiiieb  iw  her  fa<ie  an^handsbmer  i»  het  ways." 

What  could  there  be  fa  tWs  'pobr  Nition  to  set  -  even  the  men , 
those  swonl  fricndi  to  beauty,' agiainst  1ier?{  Was  it  that  io  this 
old-world,  primitive  fishing-place  men  must  either  condemn  utterly 
the  merest  suspicion  6f  lighth^ifa  a  womani  oi<4>y  aocq)tinfe  and 
making  excuses  for  it  that  ate  trcldaibW  toeitbwtoiier  nor  thsm- 
lielves,  stahd  on  a  l6\irer  platftjrtn'alf O^tthfet* 'with  lierdnd  their  own 
consciences  ?  To  the  honour  or  thete  men  be  it  isatd  tfiat  they  were 
'  ft^  of  one  of  the  worst  vicc^  6f  <^m^  great  ^tled,  that  tcttisists  in  the 
ignoble  pleasure  ihien  takfe  in  kniUsihg^  thettWelVeSf  M  the  expense  of 
•  wotfien ;  m  the  pkini^t]|iey  are  ^t  ta^drftw  out  tmd  eiioku^ge  their 
frivtoKty,  tfidr  l^htbeto,  ^uid  thdrWtffy^/  b^^dbdui^'them  ottward 
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in  tlieir  downward  course,  when  a  few  words  of  earnest  warning,  a 
steady  attitude  of  scorn  and  reprobation,  and  entire  withclrawal  from 
companionship  that  can  only  be  continued  without  the  semblance  of 
respect  and  honest  liking,  might  warn  the  poor  heedless  butterfly 
from  the  path  along  which  she  flutters.  They  knew  nothing, 
these  homely  fellows,  of  the  zest  bestowed  on  a  woman's  smile  or 
caress  because  it  had  been  one  man's  yesterday  and  might  be 
another's  to-raorrow  ;  they  could  no  more  have  condoned  her  levity 
foe  the  sake  of  the  amusement  that  it  might  yield  to  them  in  the 
ititwe  than  they  could  have  slain  a  comrade  in  cold  blood.  Out 
yonder,  in  the  great  town  of  Marmot,  many  a  gay  young  fellow 
would  have  taken  up  the  cudgels  gladly  enough  Cor  beautiful  Ninon ; 
butbere,  where  hearts  were  true  and  the  mind  had  not  been  obscured 
and  defaced  by  the  world's  casuistry,  there  were  found  but  two  .men 
who  had  any  belief  in  her.  ,,..,,-,,,      i 

"He  is  content,*'  said  Rose. >  "What, would  you  have  roore? 
Some  day — — "  1 ,  ■       1  ,  ■    .  ,  r  , .     >   1 

■  iiSbe  paused  abruptly.   ..  ■  1  .r;    .1  ■-,  .;    .  t    .,',.,,    ,,'11.;- 

iTwo  people  were  coming  aloof^  tbe  pftlfa  thai  lay  betweea.tt)e 
sfaingle  and  the  irregular  line  of  ctittages  and  houses  that  foipied 
the  village  of  Lynaway — a  girl  and  a  man. 

■  "Ninon,"  muttered  Rose  below  ber  breath,  lifting  her  hand  to 
her  brow  to  ward  otf.  the  rays  of  the,«{?ttiiig,  sun,  and  marking  wi^ 
jealous  unwilling  admitation  the  d^bcAt&npeaclhb'ossom  face. of 
Miduel's  sweetheart^  th«  gracious, curves  of  the  youthfpl,.  Jovp^ 
figure,  the  very  poise  of  the  prctlr  al^ndsr  f^et,  AOd  the  lore,  sio^ete 
and  warm,  that  lit  the  bl«e  «yes.turned  fuUiupoji  Michael!i.j   / 

"It  is  no  wonder,"  sftid  Rose  to  her^e^^ndifasUing.p^snqa^ty 
her  own  dark  jace,  alnaosiaa  swarthyi.evefiyiWhita&.hand^Q^ie  -in  |ts 
way  as  Michael's  own.'. i        -r-        .■in'i-'.,]' ]  1        ■(■■■'iir.i    i    f,,,,i 

"There  is  Rose,"  said  Nioon,.6toppii>&pU9i'tr  hWiIuu^^iStULlJirHSt 
through  her  lover's  arm,'  Ms-  left:fiandtIwl<lilBit  tberewcjo*^  ^^ 
though  it  were  a  bird  that  he  fearedntoiseo  ftUter.ai^y«)ut{efUs 
T«wb.  ■.,,  .( ■,,    .,;:.  ,,.  ,-    i;,.,,  1,!  , 

The  girls  bad  been  no  ill  frieodai  uirithf;  ^arly  d^5;0f,Niinw's 
coning  to  Lynawayt  aiid,be£u:e  ttie  naati  Ro^  Ipvqd  sp.  despeFfttj^y 
had  grown  to  covet,  the  Bun»y-;ha,vw4,  half. Fwflch.Jwlf.Eitglisb.gill, 
aad  they  were  fiiends;aftei:,a  OQE^^iflediMhipqt^iUr       :  ,  >  >  1;  ,.no> 

NiDon  crossed ovar. to  B.Qse's;SJ(ie,  ^^f\'^ti^-f;9fa^;l()^t,t^Jilf6pp(s■, 
thciB  young  voices  bIiquW,.  hayft  Ri^ei,*  B^f^sW*  W!IW8^:  iP^fW-;^ 
thBea»,of.the,ipen.wb(»iiU«pn^j3,,,fei^,,Bnwl>i|SefiffefJ:iX?M;iM*e' 
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the  fastest  friends,  the  most  sworn  comrades  in  all  Lynaway,  was 
forced  and  dull. .  Enoch  was  considering  Ninon  from  a  new  point 
of  view,  trying  to  read  her  heart  by  her  face,  asking  himself  if  he  did 
rightly  in  holding  his  peace  concerning  her,  and  whether  or  no  it 
was  unfaithful  on  his  part  to  suffer  his  friend  to  walk  blindfolded  into 
future  sorrow. 

All  at  once  Michael  caught  Ninon's  hand,  and  with  a  gay  good 
night  to  all,  hurried  her  away. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said,  looking  back ;  then,  moved  by  some  un- 
accountable impulse,  sdfie  escaped  from  his  side  and  fled  back  to  the 
groiip  that  looked  after  them.  ^*  Will  you  not  wish  me  a  good  luck  ?  " 
she  said,  her  broken  English  sounding  quaint  and  pietty  from  her 
tender,  childish  lips.  '^  You  shall  see  me  never  no  more  as  Ninon 
Levesque ;  to-morrow  I  will  be  Ninon  Winter ! " 

And  that  young  and  winsome  face,  so  imploring,  so  sweet,  touched 
every  heart  there  save  one ;  and  they  wished  her  all  good-bye  and 
God  speed,  and  no  one  observed  that,  though  Rose  NichoFs  lips 
moved  with  the  rest,  there  came  from  them  never  a  word. 

CHAPTER  II. 

NINON. 

"  Why  did  you  do  that,  Ninon  ?  "  said  Michael,  as  the  girl  came 
back  to  his  side;  "why  should  it  matter  to  you  whether  Martha, 
and  Rose,  and  old  Peter  wish  you  good  or  evil  ?  You  need  care 
for  no  one's  words  or  wishes  now  but  mine." 

The  jealousy  in  his  voice,  nay  the  very  impatience  of  it,  announced 
him  emphatically  to  be  under  the  delirious  influence  of  that  folly 
yclept  love.  Probably  no  healthily-constituted  man  ever  dreams  or 
thinks  of  love  until  he  is  brought  under  the  direct  influence  of 
women,  and  thereby  is  made  to  experience  emotion ;  and  of  Michael 
it  might  truly  be  said  that  upon  love  he  had  never  wasted  a  thought, 
much  less  a  desire,  until  he  had  met  Ninon.  When  a  man  who  is 
always  more  or  less  under  the  dominion  of  illness  is  taken  with  a 
fever  or  any  other  dangerous  disease,  he  ofrener  th^m  not  gets  over 
it ;  but  when  one  who  has  never  been  ill  in  his  life,  and  is  sound 
and  strong  in  every  part,  is  attacked,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
he  will  die.  The  disease  but  takes  the  firmer  hold  upon  him  from 
the  very  strength  of  the  resistance  it  meets,  and  the  old  fable  of  the 
oak  and  the  ash  recurs  to  the  memory,  where  the  comparatively 
worthless  tree,  by  bowing  to  the  mischievous  blast,  escapes  unhurt. 
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while  the  sturdy  oak,  refusing  to  yield,  is  uprooted,  and  hurled  broken 
to  the  earth. 

"  I  know  that  it  is  not  for  me  to  care,"  said  Ninon ;  "  but  they  aie 
good  to  me — ail, — and  I  desire  to  have  their  kind  thoughts  always." 

He  took  her  hand,— such  a  fragile,  fair  littie  hand,  so  different  from 
his  big,  weather-beaten  one — and  kissed  it.  Was  she  not  better  than  he 
ID  every  way,  and  did  not  gentle  blood  run  in  her  veins,  while  he 
differed  in  no  whit,  save  in  his  clear  head  and  speech,  from  the  other 
fishermen  here  ?  It  was  now  nineteen  years  since  Ninon's  mother, 
forsaking  her  people  for  the  fair-faced,  soft-spoken  Frenchman,  who 
came  one  day  to  Lynaway,  had  departed  with  him  for  his  own  land, 
returning  thence  a  widow  just  six  months  ago,  also  bringing  with  her 
a  daughter  of  eighteen,  and  a  heart  soured  and  embittered  by  the 
sufferings  and  misfortunes  of  her  life. 

The  sky  and  sea  were  melting  each  into  the  other  in  that  exquisite, 
indescribable  grey  that  ever  heralds  the  advent  of  starlight  in  the 
heavens,  when  Michael  and  the  girl  paused  before  a  cottage  tlial  was 
surely  very  homely  to  be  the  best  in  the  village  j  )'et  it  had  a 
summer  beauty  of  its  own  in  the  golden  mantle  of  lush  honey- 
suckle by  which  it  was  covered,  and  in  the  great  bushes  of  roses, 
white  and  red,  that  stood  one  on  either  side  of  the  door.  Like  all 
common  things,  they  were  prodigal  in  their  abundance,  and  the 
snowy  and  scarlet  clusters  seemed  positively  countless.  The  white 
bush  was  on  Ninon's  side,  the  red  one  on  Michael's,  as  they  entered, 
and  it  passed  through  his  mind  how  like  she  was  in  her  purity  and 
innocence  to  those  spotless  flowers  ;  and  so  thinking,  he  drew  her 
over  the  threshold,  and  gave  her  sweetest  welcome  by  word  and  lip 
to  the  home  of  which  she  would  be  mistress  ere  twenty'^our  hours 
had  passed,  and  all  nnwedded  though  she  was,  this,  I  think,  was  her 
real  home-comii^ ;  on  this  night  she  entered  radiant  and  joyous  into 
her  kingdom ;  to-night,  and  not  to-raorrow,  she  felt  the  careless 
days  of  her  m^denhood  fallen  away  from  her,  and  a  new  fiensation 
oi  wifely  happiness  and  peace  sttrring  at  her  heart  They  went 
hand-in-hand,  like  two  happy  children,  into  the  sitting-room,  orderly 
and  neiU,  all  brightened  with  the  flowers  that  Michael's  darlinj^  loved, 
where  his  old  mother  sat  in  her  high-backed  chair  fast  asleep, 
spectacles  on  nose  and  knitting  in  hand,  ready  to  take  up  the  stitch 
where  it  had  dropped  when  she  should  awake.  Treading  on 
dptoe  they  left  her  there,  and  wandered  up  and  down,  in  and  almut 
their  little  domain,  loving  all  things  that  they  saw,  since  they  were  to 
belong  equally  to  both. 

They  sat  down  at  last  in  the  arbour  at  the  end  of  the  old^hioned 
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garden,  in  which  clove-pirilts,  s#fe^-Wiliiafns,  ^d  Othet  sweet-scented, 
homely  flowers  flourished ;  arid  iMichaiel,  taking*  his  sweetheart  in 
those  strong  and  faithful  artils'that  had  ftever  yet  htmgi^red*  for  burden 
of  any  other  woman,  bide  -her*  teir  hirt  ■  frotn  het  heart  if  sTie  were 
content— if  she  would  have  aught  re-ftishioned  or  otherwise  planned 
—if  there  lingered  with  het  dne  diE^iibt^'of  the  new  life!  that  would 
begin  on  the  morroW-^if  she  harbduffed  bnretegret  f6t*  the  innocent, 
happy  days  of  her  girlhood  that  she  wAS  •  leaving  behind  her ;  and 
she  clasped  those  tender,  sbft  artns  of  hefs  about  hfe  neck,  and  for 
all  answer  only  prayed  him  to  Irive  her  always,  never  to  care  for  her 
less  because  she  wds  hi^  foolish  little' wife,  liot  his  swieetheart,  whose 
faults  he  could  never"  s^e— <iried  to  hitn  as  dn^'ih  fear  to  tell 
her  whether  she  woiild  be  his  wife,  i^?/«^  his  wife,  by  to-iftorrow  at 
that  hour.  And  there  came  not  even  the  night-ciy  Of  a  WfiUideriiig  bird 
to  break  the  harmony  of  thbse  sdf^  iE)a!§§ionate  Ibve-whfejiers,  and, 
they  two,  hovering  as  they  beliefvM  611  the  brink' of  a  happiet  dnd 
more  perfect  existence  than  eithiei'  Itad  eV^  >et  ej^eric^nced,  kn^w  not 
that  the  promise  had  in  itS'^iiWefetne^Sotatsped  ihe' fulfitmeiit,' the 
dream  outstripped  the*  reality^^that-n^V^ 'again  iti  Spring  or  surhtner, 
atitumri  or  winter,  Should  c6me  to  ihetti'fht  ilnalloyed  unbrokfen  trust 
and  happiness  of  this  one- hoiif,  stolen  dtlt  of  the  silent^  du^ky,  mid- 
summer night. 


■■   ■.:.     '          .'  r   .■'   • 
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WEDDING   BELLS. 

The  bride  came  stepping  through  theldark  afid<£rowning  door  of 
the  old  village  church,  the  bridegroom  by.  her  side^  aiad  at  her  heels 
half-a-dozen  smiling,  Ted-<:heekedJatees^  dressed  in  ik^hatsoever  seemed 
most  goodly  in  their  eyes,  and* eacht attended  by  aswbetheart  every 
whit  as  rosy  and  cheerful  aa  herself. 

Until  the  moment  of  the  bride/s  ^ippearance^  it  had  been  a  matter 
of  doubt  whether  the  crowd  assembled, would  give  as  ringing  a  cheer 
as  so  good  a  fellow  as  the. bridegrodirii  saifiuil  a  maiden  as:  the  bride 
deserved  on  their  weddiilg-day;  but  oo  sooner  was  diat  dainty  little 
apparition  in  white  visible  than  at  beaxtyandsimultiineous  shout 
burst  from  the  throat  of  every  man  present,  brifaging  dbhash  Jso  the 
cheek  of  Ninon,  iand  a  ^mile.to  the:lip  ^  be^  l^usband.  ^uch  a 
beautiful  little  bride  as  she  made,  with  :suok/shining,  twinklif^  little 
feet,  and  such  a  happy  light  on  the  blushing  deljcatei  little  face, 
^s  surely  could  not  fail  to  warm  all  hearts  to*  her,  whether  they 
lid  or  no ! 
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And  yet  in  two  breasU  lay  Uoaes,  nal  hearU — but  a  little  away 
apait^  too,  io  the  eager  excited  crowd,  and  tivo  faces  alone  were 
pale  and  cold  and  set — the  faces  of  Rose  Nicholand  Martin  Strange. 
J/is  looks  might  surely  have  drawn  Ninon's ;  his  eyes  might  surely 
have  compelled  some  answering  glance  to  his  intense  and  steady 
ga«e ;  but  as  though  some  talisman  in  her  heart  turned  aside  the 
evil  that  had  until  now  been  potent  to  molest  licr,  she  did  not  look 
ODce  towards  him,  did  not  even  nortice  that  her  gown — nay  her  very 
hand,  on  which  the  plain  gold  wedding-ring  shone,  brushed  against 
his  garments  as  she  passed  him  slowly  by. 

They  took  their  way  along  the  familiar  path,  and  the  motley 
procession  followed  after,  man  and  matron,  youth  and  maid,  and  came 
ere  long  to  the  house  where  Ninon's  mother  dwelt,  and  where  the 
wedding-leas  I,  abundant  and  simple,  was  seL  Of  how  all  Lynaway 
was  bidden  to  it,  and  how,  when  the  house  overflowed,  the  remainder 
fed,  happily  enough,  in  the  open  air ;  of  how  the  healths  of  the  bride 
and  l>ridegroom  were  drunk  again  and  again,  wliiJe  all  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  their  suspicions  of  her,  now  that  she  was  an  honest  man's 
wife,  with  an  honest  wedding-ring  ujjon  her  finger,  I  will  not  pause 
la  tell ;  only  relate  how  poor  Ninon,  who  had  been  growing  paler 
and  paJsr  throiigh.  the  long  hours  of  the  burning  summer  afternoon 
and  evening,  slipped  aw.iy  with  her  mother,  and  being  desiX>iled  of 
all  her  wedding  finery,  donned  her  daily  dress  and  set  out  with  her 
husband  on  the  homeward  wallci     ■  !   •A 

Now  they  met  not  a  soul  by  the  way;  the  very  maid  being 
junketing  up  yonder  with  the  rest,  and  the  mother  having  gone  away 
to  her  own'  home ;  so  that  they  found  an  empty  house  wbed  they 
arrived.  Ofhow  he  left  her  presently  to  despatch  the  wasskiloSup 
yonder,  and  bid  them  att  good^iight,  leaivii^  fan  with  a  wiltiOgness 
that  he  had  never  known,  had  not  the  thought  laia  dote  at  hiaheart 
that  he  would  be  returning  to  hex  immediately.'  :0l  that  wecbald 
call  him  back  as  he  goes  away,  away  to  the' cottage  up  yonder  t  01 
that  the  twelve  hours'  wife,  who  teansi  out  of' the  upper  window  to 
catch  an  uncertain  gUntpee  of  him  as  he  goes,  to'  hear  the  echo  of 
his  steps  on  the  footpath,  coidd  cry  to  hitai,  vith  the  voice  Aat  he 
has  never  learned  to  diiobcy,  to  remain  with  h«r,<^d  let  the  rcreUers 
linger  as  they  will  ....  but  she  only  lumi'bOck  to  the  feunp-lit 
room,  thanking  God  aloud  for  makii^  her  to  btessed  a  woBioa,  so 
happy  a  wife  ....  You  do  well  poor  Hapless' child  to  piaise<3od 
while  you  may!'  '■  -   ■     ri    -,  .;    i 
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It  was  wholly  dark  now,  save  for  the  pale  uncertain  light  of  the  stars 
and  the  moon  that 

Put  forth  a  little  diamond  peak. 
No  bigger  than  an  unobserved  star. 
Or  tiny  point  of  fairy  scimitar, 
Bright  signal  that  she  only  stooped  to  lie 
Her  silyer  sandals,  e'er  deliciously 
She  bowed  into  the  heavens  her  timid  head. 

Ninon  sees  not  how  below  her  window,  half-hidden,  half-revealed, 
stands  a  man  whose  face,  livid,  frightiul  even,  by  reason  of  the 
intense  emotion  that  convulses  it,  gleams  out  from  the  partial  screen 
of  leaves  afforded  by  the  young  beech-tree  by  whidi  he  stands. 
Though  her  eyes  fell  upon  it,  she  would  scarcely  know  the  face  for 
that  of  Martin  Strange,  the  man  who  might  have  worked  such  deadly 
mischief  between  her  and  Michael,  and  who  has  forborne,  as  she 
had  once  with  sick  fear  believed  he  would  not  forbear.  She  guesses 
not  how  out  yonder  one  watches  her  shadow  pass  and  repass^the 
blind,  as  she  lays  aside  the  silken  'kerchief  and  chain  and^cross 
from  her  neck,  Michael's  gifts  all  ...  .  who  can  even  see  the  deft 
movement  of  her  fingers  as  she  unlaces  the  blue  bodice,  marks  the 
uplifted  arms  as  they  unbind  the  rippling  heavy  masses  of  the 
glorious  hair  he  had  once  deemed  his  own  ....  all  this,  I  say,  he 
sees  and  notes,  neither  stirring  one  hair'sbreadth  nor  moving  one 
step  towards  the  house,  although  she  is  there  absolutely  alone  and 
at  his  mercy.  So  he  can  have  no  thought  of  harming  her,  and, 
after  all,  it  may  be  but  the  fitful  light  that  makes  his  face  appear  so 
ghastly,  his  air  so  wild !  Thus  he  stands,  immovable,  his  eyes 
uplifted,  his  hands  clenched,  and  sees  not  how  a  woman's  form  flits 
&r  behind  him  and  vanishes,  nor  hears  later  a  man's  footsteps 
ap|MX>ach,  slacken,  and  pause  by  his  side. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MARTIN  STRANGE'S  REPLY. 

«  It  is  you,  Martin  Strange  ?"  said  a  voice  beside  the  watcher  that 
made  him  turn,  starting  violently.  He  had  taken  up  his  position 
here  since  Michael  left  his  house,  and  believed  him  to  be  at  that 
moment  in  yonder  room  with  his  wife.  Albeit  no  coward,  he  was 
t^orcvghly  thrown  off  his  centre  by  Michael's  unlooked-for  appear- 
s  sod  stood  the  very  image  of  detected  shame  and  guilt,  incapable 

^  nld^ating  one  word. 
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maideii  that  I  levied— and  diat  Stephen,  Prentice  and  William  Marly 
are  liars'  ....  and  I  told  him,  as  I  could  not  tell  his  girli  the 
words  thab  they  had- said*"' 

He  paused,  aiid'!looked-  upwards  at  the  lamp  that  shone  like  a 
beacon  in  Nirioln's  rfx)ni.'  "The  man  I.  honourmost  on  earth/' 
he  went  on,  still  iathat  ttonaturally,  stony  way,  "  the  truest,  the  most 
upright,  the  best,  faltered  iand  turned  aside;  only  in  his  face  I 
seemed  to  read  that  which  should  have  blinded  my  eyes  in  the 
reading,  so  I  turned  and  left  him,  saying  to  myself,  *  There  is 
only  one  man  on  eardi  whose  words  can  heal  or  kill  me  now,' 
andjwhile  I  sought  for  iy©u,Ro^  crossed  my  path  once  more,  and 
bade  me  come  here>  where  I  should  find  you,  she  said.^  '^        ' 

And  now  he  crii^,  his  voice  (monotonous  and  sJbwi  no  longer) 
leaping  forth  like  the  .sword  from  the  scabbard^  *^  answer  me  this — - 
are  these  wbrds'that  I  'have  heard  to-night  jbut  tipsy  rumours,  false 
as  the  hfearts  and  tobgnes  that  bred  them^  or  is  there  any  reason 
why  she  should'  hanre  been  your  wife,-  not  ihine,  to-day  VJ-  •  \ 

Martin's  eyes,  stra^ng  upwards,  rested  on  the  wiidow-blind, 
across  which  was- ^fluhg!' at  that  moment  the  grotdsque  and- exag- 
gerated shadow  of  her  exquisite  fbrm^  then,  summoning:  the  whole 
forces  of  his  natuie  to  meiet  the  stupendous  tax  impbsed  upon 
them,  he  littered  the  one  damnmg  syllable,  ^*  Yes  ! "  ;. 

Ninon  now  came  to othe  window,  and  lifting  one. comer  of  the 
blind,  looked  abroad)t&tb  the  night 

^  He  is  iongvawai^,"  they*  heard  her  softjvoice  say^  di^n^  without 
one  glance  towards  the  two  faces  that  glared:  upon  each  othei<  below, 
she  dropped/the  blind  and. vaaaishedu:         '  .  ^ 

With  a  low  sound,  that  in  its  intensity  reached  not  so  higk  as  a 
cry;  Michel  hutled  himself  upon  the  man  before  iiinv  and  snatching 
him  by  the  throat  dashed  him  head  downwards  againsfc  die  earth,  is 
one  may  destroy  some  hurtful  noisome  thing  that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  expiates  the  hatefulne$$  of  its  existence  by  the  violence  of  its 
end. 

It  seemed  but  a  moiildnt  later,  vvhen,  the  paroxysm  passed,  he 
fduiftd  himself  ^ktietHng  Iby  the  side  of  the  fwooe  man,  seeking!  some 
sign;  ^frJi£$,  nay, ^ha&;a)'thiill passed  thiY>ugh.him:\a^  last 

stiiTed,tet  up;  and  unsteadily  xosei  to  his  iett.      ;    ;    >     ,-•     ' 
1  'f  And  ntwif,"  saidi  i^ichael,  *^  botocwith  me  iatx>  her  very  .presence, 
^uodTepeat  thlslie  if  yetrdar^'^      !  *'    »^^     fv/    :.i   i 

MiH)&>sudd€nly  rbrcke'om  tiRetnemberihg  theistraightfocMrd,  lUmeHt 
traditions::  bf)tiie'li)7i^m3^  men,'  it  flashed  through  hisibmin!  Ahalt 
Martin-jdaKed-Aot  so«b^i^]4i9:tiantie  and^caUingyanyiihotet  thaB:;he 

\ 
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ptestlbSBdih^'wit  to  conceive  so  frightfbl  a  falsehood  as  the  otic 
of1whi<^  fa<f  now  stood  accused. 

"//  is  trueV  said  Michael,  and  in  these  three. words  was  an 
iqipsifl  tathe  honour,  good  faith,  and  to  that  nanteless  npritdcarps 
tUt'sabsistetl'  between  Lynaway  men,  and  that  would  outlive  injury, 
treachery,  and  even  the  foulest  ivrong,  that  the  man  adiiTeased 
Anderdtood  to  the  inmoet  fibre  of  his  nature.  '< 

■  ''For  a  few  seconds  there  was  silence,  then  the  ansmir  came,  *^  Ayl 
il  is-trtt."   i 

'.v/Micbael' broke  into  sudden,  almost  voiceless  langhter,  as  be  lifted 
bi»  hsDd,  iand  pointed  upwards  to  Ninon's  window. 

"  Why  do  you  not  go  to  her  ?"  he  said.  "  She  was  your  lig^  o' 
loTB  (Bce;  let  her  be  your  light  o'  love  again.  A  marriage  ceremony 
Ctst  temt  for  little  between  such  as  you  and  she.  Do  you  hear 
lat^V  he  cried,  with  the  echo  of  that  unnatural  laughter  still  in 
his  I  voices  '*  go  to  her,  and  tell  hei  that  I  sent  you,  hark  you 
— that  I  itnf  you,  and  how  I  have  found  out,  before  it  is  yet 
tbo:'latek  that  she  stood  at  the  altar  with  the  wrong  man  to-day! 
TeU'h^i  that  if  but  now  I  could  have  killed  you,  and  gloried  in 
die^deed;  tint  I  now  thank  God  that  I  have  not  stained  my  bouI 
with  tbmder  for  such  as  she — that  what  you  were  to  her  once  you 
can  now  be  again,  that  I  thanh  you  for  being  the  means  by  which  I 
hive  discovered  her  vileness,  now  instead  of  hereafter.  For  if  she 
could  come  to  me  what  she  is,  she  would  have  betrayed  me  again 
afterwardE,  and  it  is  better  now  than  then.  Who  was  it  said  that  I 
loved  her?  A  He — a  lie — the  woman  I  loved  was  pure  as  Heaven 
.  .  .  .  she\%  dead,  tlie  ihing  that  remains,  Martin  Strange,  is  yours 
Bitd  y<ntrs  alone." 

Then  he  turned  on  his  heel,  and  went  awa^  witb  rapid  foMeUlps 
through  the  night.  '  ."ciiii  iiutrir  ant  -(il  unil 

CH.\FTER  V,      '"I    '=!     ■'■    ■"    ■'■■ 

IHK    MIDNIGHT  SALLY. 

■The  brid«,  listening  in  vain  for  the  sound  of  Michael's  foot  on  the 
staii'," passed  from  surprise  to  doubt,  from  doubt  to  fear,  from  fcar  lo 
a  chill  and  deadly  foreboding  of  evil,  that  swept  like  a  dimming, 
destroying  mist  between  her  and  the  restful  perfect  happiness  she 
had  known  since  Michael  had  placed  the  wedding-ring  upon  her 
tiand.  "Martin  could  not  have  the  heart  to  do  it,"  she  moaned,  her 
hxftds  clasped,  her  blue  eyes  wild  with  terror,  the  veil  of  her  rippling 
hai*  htllf 'Mding,  half  revealing  the  beauty  of  her  snowy  neck  and 
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arms.  '^  Michael  would  not  believe  him/'  she  said  again; ''  he  would 
be  sure ;  O  yes,  he  would  be  sure  to  come  to  me  and  say,  *  Ninon, 
will  it  be /rK<r ' '' ? 

A  thought  seemed  to  strike  her,  and  hastily  gathering  up  her  hair, 
she  proceeded  to  put  on  her  bodice  and  petticoat,  kerchief  and  shoes, 
and  creeping  softly  past  the  room  where  the  servant  soundly  and  audibly 
slept,  she  gained  the  hall  door,  that  was  still  set  open  against  the 
return  of  the  master 

As  she  stood  there,  hesitating  whether  she  should  take  the  path 
along  which  Michael  so  strangely  tarried,  she  heard  voices  on  the 
beach  below,  and  straining  her  eyes,  made  out  die  indistinct  out- 
lines of  figures  moving  to  and  fro— could  even  catch  the  occasional 
gleam  of  the  weapons  they  carried  as  they  busied  themselves  about 
the  boat  in  their  midst  One  voice,  rising  suddenly  above  the  rest 
with  startling  clearness,  made  her  heart  bound  in  her  breast — ^it  was 
the  voice  of  her  bridegroom,  Michael  Winter. 

"  What  will  he  be  doing  there  ?^'  she  thought,  her  presentiments 
in  no  way  lessened,  for  did  she  not  know  that  the  Custom  House 
officers  were  bent  that  night  on  one  of  those  dangerous,  nay,  desperate 
errands  that  had  already  cost  more  than  one  Lynaway  man  his  life  ? 
And  Michael's  being  in  their  midst  argued  his  intention  of  going 
with  them.  It  had  come  to  be  understood  in  the  village  that  no 
man  with  others  dependent  on  him,  or  who  was  not  reckless  and  over- 
bold, ought  to  take  his  life  vx  his  hand  and  risk  it  in  these  midnight 
sallies,  and  not  often  did  one  volunteer  his  services.  After  all  it 
was  no  afiair  of  the  village  folks  ;  and  if  the  bold  smugglers  were 
resolved  to  struggle  so  long  and  successfully  against  the  law,  it  did 
not  hurt  them,  and  it  was  not  worth  while  to  be  made  a  dead  man 
of  for  nothing. 

Ninon,  passing  almost  as  rapidly  as  a  shadow  chased  from  the 
hill-side  by  the  sun,  fled  across  the  garden  and  shingle ;  but  as  she 
drew  nearer,  saw  to  her  dismay  that  the  boat  was  already  upon  the 
water,  that  the  last  man  was  in  the  act  of  leaping  in  ;  nay,  that  as 
she  approached,  it  receded  rapidly,  although  it  was  as  yet  so  near 
that  she  could  make  out  Michael's  face  among  those  that  filled  it. 

''  Michael ! "  she  cried,  stretching  out  her  arms  towards  him^  and 
never  heeding  how  the  sea  was  flowing  over  her  feet  and  ankles, 
"  are  you  going  away  ?  will  you  not  then  speak  to  me  ?  " 

She  saw  that  the  rowers  shipped  their  oars  and  paused,  and  heard 
one  man  say  to  another,  '^  Is  he  mad  to  leave  her  like  this  on  his 
wedding  night?" 

But  Michael  sat  there  like  a  stone,  and  said  never  a  word. 
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^  Do  yovL  go  back  ?^  said  the  one  in  authority  among  them ;  '^  we 
are  late  as  it  b,  and  there  is  no  time  far  parleying*  Will  you  be  put 
cot  and  return  with  3rour  wife  yonder?^ 

"  I  haye  no  wife,"  said  Michael  Winter. 

The  officer  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  gave  the  word  of  com- 
mand. He  pitied  the  giii  for  her  beaut/s  sake,  but  business  was 
business,  and  there  was  no  time  to  trouble  himself  about  the  afiair, 
and  in  another  moment  the  long,  swift  strokes  of  the  rowers  had 
carried  the  boat  out  of  earshot 

Ninon  stood  immovaUe,  heeding  mythipg  but  the  £unt  splash  of 
the  muffled  oars,  that  almost  immediately  died  away  in  the  distance, 
gazing  as  though  her  life  hung  upon  it,  on  the  shadowy  receding 
outline  that  stood  to  her  for  Michael,  her  poor  pale  lips  repeating 
over  and  over  again,  ^'  I  have  no  wife.**    What  did  it  all  mean? 

^  Mistress  Winter,  Mistress  Wintei^"  cried  old  Peter,  ''what  are 
you  doing  here,  and  where  is  Michael  ?  Oh,  fie  1  haxre  you  run  away 
from  him  to  catch  your  death  of  cold  on  your  wedding  night,  and 
stare  yourself  mad  at  the  sea  ?  ** 

**  Michael  is  gone  away/'  she  said,  slowly  and  painfolly,  like  a 
child  repeating  a  lesson  it  fears  to  forget,  '*  and  he  said,  before  he 
set  out,  that  I  was  not  his  wife.'' 

"  Hey !"  said  Peter,  scenting  a  scandal,  and  opening  his  eyes  and 
ears  greedily  for  the  same,  "are  ye  joking?  Did  he  tell  ye  to  yer 
face  that  ye  was  not  married  to  him  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Ninon,  "  he  did  say  that,  just  that" 

Peter,  misled  by  the  calmness  of  a  manner  that  might  well  have 
misled  wiser  men  than  he,  cried  in  high  glee,  "Is  the  lad  mad? 
Did  we  not  all  see  him  put  the  ring  upon  your  finger  to^y?  He's 
teasin*  you.  Mistress  Winter." 

"  Will  it  be  but  a  dream,  Peter,"  said  poor  Ninon,  pale  and  cold, 
"  that  he  did  leave  me,  saying  he  would  immediately  return  to  me^ 
but  I  did  seek  and  find  him  here?" 

"O'  course  you  didn't  dream  it?"  said  Peter,  deeply  interested, 
and  o\'erjoyed  at  getting  the  story  in  its  integrity — instead  of  having 
to  pick  up  a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there,  with  all  the  trouble  afterwards 
of  dovetailing  them  into  a  respectable  whole.  "  An*  so  you  came  to 
look  for  him,  my  dear?"  he  said,  pressing  a  little  nearer  to  her, 
looking  into  the  widely-opened,  fixed  blue  eyes  that  seemed  to  be 
looking  far,  far  beyond  him. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  in  that  slow,  monotonous  voice,  as  though  she 
were  under  some  mesmeric  influence  that  compelled  her  to  utter  her 
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thoughts  and  secrets  aloud.  ^*  Do  you  not  know — can  you  not  think 
to  tell  me/'  she  said,  laying  her  blender  hand  upon  tb^e  old  man's 
arm,  "  why  he  did  go  ?  Will  it  be  that  be  did  meet  and  Jhave  speech 
with  any  of  the  men — ^with  Martin  Strange^— after  he  did  take  me 
home?'' 

Peter,  looking  down  on  that  lovely,  imploring  young  face,  felt  that 
out  of  her  own  lips  was  she  condemned^  and  sig^d ;  for  his  heart 
was  not  a  bad  one,  and  he  thought  he  would  even  for^o  the  repe- 
tition of  this  highly-spiced  story  to  know  that  Michael  hiid^no  good 
cause  to  leave  her  in  this  fashion ;  to  know  that,  imprudent  as  she 
may  have  been,  there  was  no  real  harm  or  disgrace  in  her  past 
history. 

"  I  dunno',"  he  said,  drawing  his  arm  away  from  her  (ouch ;  and 
liis  voice,  all  worthless  and  disreputable  though  the  man  was,  carried 
a  weight  of  reprobation  that  would  have  fallen  heavily  enough  upon 
any  woman  less  ignorant  of-  the  penalties  of  evil  than  Ninon.  .  She 
did  not  even  observe  his  manner  any  more  than  she  had  ever  noted 
the  questioning  looks  of  the  other  men  and  women  of  the  village. 
There  was  a  curious  simplicity  and  singleness  of  heart  about  the 
girl  that  blinded  her  to  many  things  qlear  as  dayli^t  to  every 
one  else. 

*.*  Ye  had  better  go  home  with  ye,  Mistress  Winter,"  said  Peter, 
not  unkindly ;  "  the  boat  will  not  be  back  till  break  o'day,  an'  when 
'tis  in  MichaePuU  go  up  to  ye:yoi)d€r,a|v'  if' there's  atight  amiss 
between  you,  may  be  'twill  alj.be  iiet  right  the  mom,"  . 

But  in  his  heart  he  thought  nothing  of  the  kind 

"At  break  of  day,"  she  repeated  t(^  herself,  "  and  may  be  'twill 
all  come  right" 

It  cannot  be  that  he  will  fail  tp  qome,  Peter  ?."      .  ,  : 
He's  sure  to  cotne,"  said   Peter^  adding  to  himself,   "if  so 
be  as  he's  not  killed  as   Jack^Spiller  an'  Tpm   Masters  was  last 
fall."  "    ,.     , 

Finding  that  his  remonstrances  had.  no  effect  upon  her^  and  that 
liothing  would  move  her  from  where  ,sl>e  ^od;  being  i^oreover 
resolved  itot  to  so  misuse  his  advantages;  ^as  tp  dfspart  b^ore  he  had 
seen  the  end  of  this  exciting  little  story,  he  retired  to  t^  shelter  pjf 
a  boat  and  fell  fast  asle^,  n&akii^  night  ludepos  with  the,  resounding 
echoes  of  his  snores.  Ninpn  sat  dowU'Onvthe  pebbles,  crossed  her 
hands  on  her  knees,  and  waited,   .  / 

Who  shall  succeed  in  pouitrajring  the  state  of  a  hujpf^?i^:'Spul  ini 
tibgemoiiKnts  that  immediaftelyfoUoWp after < its  .being, fstfipkeA  by  a 
greibt  calamity?  To  sajFilh^  iiiijttiftjfii»//mip.irte«;or  eyCT.fclPurs  aft^r 
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the  blow  has  fallen  intense  agony  13  experienced  would  be  false ; 
these  come  afterwards,  and  are  the  result  of  a  certain  and  absolute 
recognition  of  the  knowledge  that  it  has  at  first  refused  to  accept ; 
rather  is  the  sou!  in  this  early  stage  in  a  state  of  confusion,  excite- 
ment, and  horror,  fearing  all  things  while  accepting  none  ;  therefore, 
not  yet  within  the  grasp  of  that  iron  and  remorseless  hand  that  will 
by-and-byc  dash,  out  the  uncertainty  and  fear,  aubstimting  a  calm 
and  dispassionate  certainty  in  its  place. 

TiiiiB  Ninon  could  scarcely  be  said  to  suffer;  she  was  as  yet 
borne  up  by  an  intensity  of  forward  look-out  that  in  happier  cir- 
cutnEtances  would  have  gone  by  the  name  of  hope.  After  all,  she 
could  h.ive  had  but  little  pride,  this  poor  Ninon,  to  wait  here 
thus  humbly  and  "patiently  for  the  man  who  had  but  now  treated 
her  with  such  bitter  scorn ;  and,  in  truth,  with  her,  perfect  love  had 
c&stout  pride,  as  it  does  in  all  purely,  faithful,  gentle,  women. 

'  The  love  that  can  suspend  itself,  or  wax  cooler  by  reason  of  the 
neglect  or  cruelty  of  the  thing  it  loves,  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  of 
love  at  all,  but  may  be  termed  a  bastard  imitation  of  the  divine 
passion,  being  compounded  by  love  of  admiration,  satisfaction  at 
being  adored,  and  a  cold  and  practical  adjustment  of  the  scales  on 
the  give-and-take  principle,  that  accords  but  ill  with  the  v^ole- 
heanedness,  the  lavish  abundance  of  the  essence  and  soul  of  real 
love.  ■    :      ■        ■    :    .  .      Ml'     ■/    ■   .  ;     r.  /    . 

"At  brealt  c^day,'"'s»berltpi<inunnuT6(l«vet  aWl  overa^in,  a 
the  receding  tide  Whispered 'Md  moailed  itMlf-Airther  andfurthar 
away  from  her  feet.'  ,■■  j'  '■:■;,■•.,■■  ,!■■    -.  ■  r  ■■] 

The  coolness  of  the  midsummer  night  deepened- for  the'^meec^ 
an  hour  or  so  into  cold.  About  the  same  time  the  lamps  &<ird  out. 
of  the  sky,  the  uncertaiii  mi>on1ight'^ied'away,'but'yonderia the 
Edst  the  dutl^colouTcd  akyfoofe  oti  ai  'deare^f  tighter  Imc^  as  tft6ugh 
the  sun'which  ykt  a  long,"Iong  wiy  off' sent  'forth  loms  pdleand 
chilly  message  of  his  coming.  ' .    ''1 

H  was  in  this  hour,  grey  and' unbeaurifbl  in  sky  and  land  and  sea, 
thatthere  came  over  the  stater  six  or  seven  echoes  very  faint  and 
indfetinct,  yet  Ninon  instantly  recognised  them  for  what  they  really 
wCrei  thefiring  of  shots.  ■ 

These  tounds,  with  their"  su^estion  of  violence  and  danger, 
gave  an  aliogethir  new  tufti  to  Ninon's  thoughts,  and  for  the 
first  time  the  image  of  Michael  wounded,  even  killed,  passed 
like  lightnini;  b.Tore  her  eyes.  AH  the  time  thai  she  hod  been 
dreaimng  of  his  dng^r  and  "his  despair,  his  life  was  perhaps  in  actual 
dangef'j  and'  tiow',  irtthft  Swift  irartsitlort  from  one  avermastcnBg 
Vol,  XVII..  N.S.  187C  T 
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idea  to  another,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  cared  nothing  for  his 
wrath,  his  scorn,  his  hatred,  even  so  she  could  see  him  return  to 
her,  O  God,  alive  I  It  was  the  old  triumph  of  matter  over  mind, 
of  things  actual  over  things  spiritual,  of  the  danger  that  menaces  the 
breathing  body  over  the  impalpable  ills  that  threaten  the  mind  ;  and 
Ninon,  as  with  all  of  us  who  fret  and  chafe  and  weary  ourselves  over 
trifles  until  some  great  catastrophe  comes  that  scatters  our  puny 
worries  to  the  winds,  found  in  her  healthy,  engrossing  fears  an  anti- 
dote against  those  by  which  she  had  been  so  lately  possessed. 

How  long  she  stood  by  the  edge  of  the  freshening  waves  she 
never  knew — time  was  not  for  her,  nor  had  she  any  actual  existence, 
until  by  the  light  of  the  now  struggling  daybreak  she  discerned  a 
black  and  distant  speck  that  her  leaping  heart  told  her  was  the 
home-returning  boat.  .  .  .  Footsteps  came  across  the  shingle,  but 
she  heeded  them  not ;  a  voice  sounded  in  her  ears,  the  voice  of 
Martin  Strange — but  it  went  past  her  like  the  foolish  cry  of  a  bird 
at  even.  She  saw  not  his  haggard,  shamed  face, — shamed  through 
all  its  new-found  honour  of  a  strong  and  good  resolve, — her  life,  her 
soul,  her  eyes  were  concentrated  on  one  object — the  advancing 
boat,  straining  to  discover  whether  among  the  men  who  filled  it  was 
her  husband,  alive  and  unhurt.  ' 

The  boat  came  slowly  in.  It  appeared  to  be  heavily  laden,  and 
assuredly  there  was  not  one  man  less  in  it  than  set  out  four  hours 
ago ;  nay,  there  even  seemed  to  be  more !  And  now  it  is  near 
enough  to  see  their  faces,  to  mark  that  all  are  haggard  and  weary, 
most  of  them  wounded  and  splashed  with  blood,  and  that  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  lie  three  or  four  smugglers  bound  hand  and  foot. 

As  the  keel  of  the  boat  grates  against  the  shore,  and  Peter  and 
Martin  catch  the  ropes  flung  to  them,  Ninon,  still  seeking,  seeking 
among  the  crowd  of  faces  before  her,  steps  forward,  and  utters  two 
words  :  "  Michael  Winter  ?  " 

There  is  a  moment's  silence,  since  it  is  known  to  nearly  all  of 
those  present  that  it  is  Michael's  new-made  wife  who^asks  the  ques- 
tion j  then  one  of  the  captured  men,  his  face  gashed  and  bleeding, 
his  right  arm  broken  and  hanging  by  his  side,  cries  out  with  a  terrible 
oath  from  the  place  where  he  lies : 

"  Shot  through  the  breast,  woman,  an  hour  ago,  fell  overboard  and 
sank  like  a  lump  of  lead.  Serve  him  well  right  [an  oath],  for  not 
staying  at  home  and  minding  his  own  business ! "     • 

END  OF  PART  L 

{To  be  concluded  tuxt  month.) 


The  Princess  Charlotte 
AND  Mrs.  Campbell. 

BY    LOUISA    CHARLOTTE    FRAMPTON.* 

CHAPTER    I. 

|0  the  younger  readers  of  the  history  of  the  English 
Court  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  Mrs.  Campbell  is 
known  chiefly  by  the  ungenerous  and  prejudiced  sketch 
of  her  contained  in  Baron  Stockmar'S  "  Memoirs."  My 
own  recollections  of  her  and  her  story,  through  her  long  and  dose 
friendship  with  my  family  and  a  mass  of  letters  and  other  materials 
and  memoranda  touching  her  relations  towards  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales  and  the  royal  personages  of  the  English  Court 
in  the  Princess's  time,  enable  me  to  present  a  sketch  of  Mrs.  Camp- 
beirs  life  which  I  trust  will  be  not  altogether  devoid  of  historical 
interest  and  value. 

Alicia  Campbell  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Kelly,  Esq.,  of 
Dawson's  Grove,  County  Armagh,  She  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1768. 
Of  her  six  brothers,  Colonel  Samuel  Kelly  was  Governor  of  the 
Molucca  Islands ;  Colonel  William  Kelly  commanded  the  28th 
regiment  in  the  Peninsular  War  and  was  a  brigadier-general  in  India ; 
Lieut. -Col.  Dawson  Kelly  was  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  staff  in 
the  Peninsula,  but  took  the  command  of  his  regiment,  the  73rd,  at 
Waterloo,  when  the  officer  previously  in  command  was  wounded.  He 
had  two  horses  killed  under  him  in  that  battle,  and  brought  a  third 
home  to  England  with  a  bullet  in  it.  The  gallant  charger  was  turned 
out  in  the  Earl  of  Ilchester's  park  at  Melbury,  Dorsetshire.  Arthur 
Kelly,  the  sixth  son  of  Mrs.  Campbell's  father,  was  the  last 
"Sovereign"  of  Armagh,  by  which  title  mayors  were  designated 
before  the  union  with  England, 

In  1785  or  1786  Miss  Alicia  Kelly,  at  seventeen  or  eighteen  jrears 
of  age,  married  Major  William  Campbell,  of  the  24th  R^ment  of 
Foot,  of  whose  lineage  I  know  no  more  than  this :  that  he  was  a 
grandson  of  a  Duke  of  Argyll.  He  was  bom  in  1751,  and  Mrs. 
Campbeirs  first  association  with  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Ilchester, 
which  lasted  until  her  death,  was  through  her  husband,  who  was  the 
friend  and  companion  in  arms  of  the  Hon.  Lieut-Col.  Stephen  Fox 
StrangwajTs  (brother  to  Henry  Thomas,  second  Earl  of  Ilchester). 

T  2 
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Before  his  itoarriage  Major  Campbell*  hiail  been  m  active  service  in 
North  America  during  the  War  of  Iridependeface. 

A  few  years  after  her  marriage  Mrs.  Campbell  accompanied  her 
husband  to  Canada,  Lieut.-Cbl.  Campbell  being  ordered  to  Fort 
Miami  of  the  Lakes  to  protect  the  friendly  Indians  against  the  North 
American  troops.  In  the  hostilities  which  ensued  Lieut.-Col. 
Campbell  acted  with  such  masterly  address  as  to  elicit  a  public 
expression  of  the  thanks  of  the  traders  of  London,  whose  interests 
were  much  concerned  in  that  conflict. 

The  day  on  which  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Corpotation  of  the 
City  of  London  marked  their  grateful  sense  of  Lieut.-Col  Campbell's 
public  services  in  Canada  by  inviting  him  to  a  Civic  banquet,  was  the 
day  also  of  the  birth  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  the  heir- 
presumptive  to  the  throne  of  England,  with  whom  Mrs.  Campbell,  in 
the  coming  days  of  her  long  widowhood,  was  to  bfe  so  closely 
associated.  The  banquet  was  held  on  the  7th  of  January,  1796.  To 
this  dinner  Mrs.  Campbell  accompanied  her  husband.  She  sat  next 
Mr.  Huskisson ;  and  when  during  the  dinner  the  birth  of  a  daughter 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  George  IV.)  was  proclaimed,  and 
a  toast  to  the  health  of  the  new-bom  Princess  was  called,  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson begged  leave  to  fill  Mrs.  Campbell's  glass  for  the  toast  I 
have  heard  Mrs.  Campbell  relate  that  Mr.  Huskisson  remarked  upon 
her  apparent  want  of  enthusiasm  in  drinking  the  health,  upon  which 
Mrs.  Campbell  replied  that  most  heartily  she  wished  the  royal  infant 
every  happiness,  but  she  was  out  of  health  and  out  of  spirits,  being 
oppressed  with  the  knowledge  that  she  was  about  to  leave  England 
and  to  part  from  all  her  friends  ibr  many  years^-perhaps  never  to 
return ;  and  the  thought  was  in  her  mind  that,  sincere  as  were  her 
wishes  for  the  bright  future  of  the  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
there  was  no  one  in  the  kingdom  who  could  have  less  personal  interest 
in  these  rejoicings  than  herself.  It  was  natural  in  after  years,  when 
her  days  were  spent  in  the  service  and  companionship  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  that  Mrs.  Campbell  should  recall  with  curious  interest  the 
feeling  that  occupied  her  mind  when  the  Princess's  birth  was 
annoimced:  and  the  incident  at  the  civic  dinner  was  rendered  the 
more  notable  in  her  recollection  from  the  fact  that  only  once  again 
in  her  life  did  she  meet  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  then  ajgain  she  sat  next  him 
at  a  banquet — this  time  the  feast  being  at  Cariton  House,  and  the 
occasion  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Chariotte  of 
Wales  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobouig.  Finding  Mr.  Huskisson 
by  her  side,  again  the  incidents  of  the  City  banquet  flashed  vividly 
upon  her  memory;  but  strange  as  had  been  the  course  of  events 
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wfaich^  bsm  ^uch  .totally  ^ife^ent  prospects  in  life  twenty  yctars  befo^, 
had  led  to  her  bec<;wning  jBO  intipiately  connect  wiA  thp^^^Prinp^^; 
sAe  h^jQfilrheait.tQ  T^mn4  Mr.  H^ski^n  of  their  meeting  p^  the 
dayt  G|the.F;ri«ce8$'s.birth  awl  to  c^l  his  attention  to  the  coipcidence 
of  tb^  DUly  two.  meetings  of  their,  lives  j,  Ipr  to  have  explained  to.hjin 
Aat  abe  wasitbe  ^ame  person  whose  glass  he  filled  for  that  royal  \xm\. 
id  the  City  would  have  obliged  her  to  enter  into  many  melanchc^y 
aod  paipful  details  of  her  life  since  the  day.  when  the  Princess  ifa^ 
bom. 

.  It.  was  indeed  a  painful  twenty  years  tolook  back  upon.  For  when 
that  Gity  banquet  was  held  Lieat.*GoL  Campbell  had  been  appointed 
Governor  ctf  the  Bermuda  Islands.  Mrs.  Campbell  accompanied  her 
husband  to  the  scene  of  his  duties,  but  the  year  1796  had  not  expired 
when  I^ieut^IoL  Campbell  was  seized,  with  yellow  fever  and  died, 
at  tbe  age  of  fcnity-five.  The  domesticlife  of  Mrs.  Campbell  and  I^ 
husband  had  been  extremely  happy,  and  such  was  her  frenzy  of  grjisf 
at  her  husband's. death  that  she  made  a  mad  attempt  to  calch  t^ 
fever  of  which  he  had  died,  and  for  a  time  she  appeared  to  bear.l^ 
life  almost  without  ian  effort  of  resignation* 

.  On  her  ristum  to  England  she  resided  .n;iuch  in  J/>ndpn  and 
elsewhere  with  Maria  Countess  of  Ilchester  (better  known  later  as 
the  Dowager  Countess  of  Ilchester),  and  lived  in  great  intimacy 
with  all  Lord  Ilchester's  family.  When  in  London  she  frequently 
chaperoned  Lady  Ilchester's  step-daughters  to  the  Court  of  George 
the  Third,  whilst  Lady  Ilchester  was  engaged  in  her  duties  at  Court 
and  in  attendance  on  Queen  Charlotte.  Thus  Mrs.  Campbell 
became  known  ^to  the  King  and  Queen, 


CHAPTER   IL 
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Eakly  in  1805  the  question  of  forming  a  household  for  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  then  nine  years  old,  was  first  considered ;  but 
the  arrangement  was  difficult,  owing  to  the  antagonism  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  any  measure  proposed  by  the  King.  The  King  aiid 
Queen  had  many  opportunities  of  forming  a  judgment  of  Mrs. 
Campbell.  The  King  offered  her  the  post  of  sub-governess  to  hjs 
grand-daughter.  The  offer  was  at  first  declined  by  Mrs.  Campbell^ 
but  in  the  end  she  was  persuaded  to  accept  it  at  the  earnest  solipi- 
tations  of  the  King,  whose  gratification  was  expressed  in  the  t?ro 
letters  bere  given,  the  first  of  which  is  presei::ved  in  the  "Eldon  Ml^" 
(quoted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  "  Life  and  Reign  of  George  J|ie 
Third,"  by  J.  Heneage  Jesse,  vol.. ii*,  page  243.)  .     ,       ...  j^. 
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From  the  King  to  Lord  Eldoii. 

Windsor  Castle,  February  18,  1805. 
The  King  authorises  Lord  Eldon  lo  acquaint  the  Prince  of  Wales  that  His 
Majesty  has  this  morning  received  notice  of  Mrs.  Campbell's  acceptance  of  her 
nomination  as  sub-governess  to  his  dearly-beloved  granddaughter,  the  Princess 
Charlotte  ;  thus  completing  the  most  necessary  attendance  on  the  Princess.  The 
King  approves  of  the  Baroness  de  Clifford  taking  the  charge  of  the  Princess  when- 
ever it  shall  be  most  agreeable  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  She  will  then  be  a  better 
judge  of  the  requisites  necessary  in  the  lady  she  may  recommend  as  assistant  sub- 
governess,  who  must  be  of  sufficient  birth  to  appear  with  the  young  Princess  in 
the  absence  of  Mrs.  Campbell.  The  Earl  of  Dartmouth  has  very  handsomely 
consented  to  regulate  the  expenses  of  the  young  Princess's  establishment. 

George  R. 

Fr9in  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Sophia  to  Maria,  Countess  of  Ilckester, 

February,  1805 — Thursday  Evening. 

My  dear  Lady  Ilchester, — I  have  received  the  King's  commands  to  inform 
you  that  it  had  been  his  intention  to  have  written  to  you  this  morning  had  he  had 
time,  but  that  being  out  of  his  power,  he  wishes  me  to  act  as  his  secretary,  and  to 
express  his  satisfaction  at  Mrs.  Campbell's  having  accepted  her  present  situation 
about  Charlotte,  and  to  thank  you  for  all  the  trouble  you  have  so  kindly  taken  to 
urge  her  to  it.  These  are,  I  hope,  exactly  the  King's  words,  for  he  charged  me 
not  to  forget  them,  and  to  add  how  sorry  he  is  to  hear  you  are  so  far  from  well. — 
Ever,  dear  Lady  Ilchester,  your  affectionate  friend, 

To  the  Countess  of  Ilchester.  Sophy. 

While  these  things  were  in  progress,  Mrs.  Campbell  had  said  to 
the  King  that  she  did  not  consider  herself  a  suitable  person  for  such 
an  appointment,  on  account  of  her  total  want  of  the  accomplish- 
ments so  necessary  to  one  in  the  Princess's  station  in  life ;  when 
His  Majesty  said,  "  Madam,  I  hope  we  can  afford  to  purchase  accom- 
plishments, but  we  cannot  buy  principles J^  This  was  related  by  Mrs. 
Campbell  to  the  late  Lady  Harriot  Frampton  (daughter  of  Henry 
Thomas,  second  Earl  of  Ilchester). 

After  the  establishment  of  Mrs.  Campbell  at  Carlton  House,  her 
life  appears  to  have  passed  quietly,  with  only  such  tracasseries  as  are 
inevitable  in  a  royal  household,  until  the  year  1809,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  youthful  folly  of  Her  Royal  Highness,  an  unfortunate 
event  occurred  which  occasioned  a  disturbance  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  real  importance.  This  was  the  affair  of  the  childish  will  made 
by  the  young  Princess,  of  which  will  there  are  different  accounts. 
In  an  extract  from  a  journal  written  on  May  30,  1809,  by  the  late 
Lady  Susan  O'Brien  (the  once  celebrated  Lady  Susan  Fox  Strang- 
ways,  daughter  of  Stephen  first  Earl  of  Ilchester)  it  is  mentioned  as 
follows  : — 

While  I  was  in  town,  I  was  informed  of  a  curious  transaction  going  on  at 
Carlton  House,  on  account  of  a  childish  will  the  Princess  Charlotte  had  made,  in 
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vhicli  !^  left  h^  her  jeweLi  to  Lady  de  Clifford,  half  to  Mrs.  Campbell,  and 
jjl  far  i^uiui/f  jewels  to  her  papa  and  m^mma.  Ttiey  suppose  Mrs.  Campbell 
p0tSerBeA  in  making  it,  »nd  told  the  bishop  of  it,  who  smiled,  [Dr.  Fisher, 
Qitop  of  Salisbury,  pceceptor  to  tlie  Princess  Chailotte.]  The  Prince  was  dis- 
fknd,  and  said  "it  was  high  treason,"  and  called  Mr.  Adam,  Chancellor  of  the 
Dtidiy  of  Cornwall,  who  answered:  "Your  Royal  I^Iighness  has  a  JubC  conception. 
of  ibe  matter."  All  this  nonsense  has  been  before  the  Privy  Council,  whose  time 
loighl  be  better  employed.  The  will  expresses  a.  wish  that  Mr.  NotI,  sub-preccpttai 
nnj^  be  made  a  bishopi. 

In  another  account,  given  by  the  Hon.  Amelia  Murray,  late  m^d 
of  honour  to  Queen  Victoiia,  in  her  published  work,  "  Recollections 
of  the  Eaily  Years  of  the  Present  Century,"  are  the  following  pai- 
ticuUi3. — 

Mrs.  Campbell  had  been  appointed  sub-governess ;  she  was  fond  of  children 
and  lery  attractive  to  them ;  the  little  Princess  delighted  in  goine  lo  her  coonu 
One  day,  on  finding  Mrs.  Campbell  busy  writing,  she  inquired  what  it  >vas  abonL 
"  I  am  making  my  will,"  was  the  reply.  "  Oh  I  then  I  will  make  my  will ;  " 
and,  b^ging  a  sheet  of  paper,  the  child  sat  dawn,  using  a  trunk  for  her  taU^ 
and,  taking  a  pencil,  in  large  hand  she  wrote  as  fuUows  : — 

"  I  leave  my  parrot  lo  .  .  .  . 

"  My  doU  to  .   ... 

"  My  monkey  to  ...  . 

"  And  all  my  Hon-vaJnables  to  Mrs.  Campbell." 

She  then  ran  away  with  the  paper  In  her  hand  and  look  it  lo  Lady  de  Clifford 
■od  Dr.  Nott.  Will  it  be  credited  that  this  bit  of  childish  play  was  made  the 
ground  of  a  serious  accusation?  The  sub^verness  was  accused  before  tha 
Frivy  Council  of  an  act  of  treason  in  allowing  the  "  heiress  presumptive  "  to 
make  a  will  by  which  her  sole  advantage  was  succeeding  to  the  Princess's  Man- 
valuables. 

In  consequence  of  this  affair  Mrs.  Campbell  at  once  resigned  her 
appointment,  and  retired  into  private  life,  residing  as  before  amongst 
her  friends  in  Lord  Ilchester's  family. 


CHAPTER  III. 

In  1813,  Miss  Cornelia  Knight  had  been  appointed  lady  com- 
panion to  the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year  the 
Princess  was  engaged  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  This  engagement 
was  broken  off  in  181 4  for  reasons  which  are  matters  of  history, 
and  the  Prince  Regent  was  so  much  displeased  by  the  conduct  of 
the  Princess,  who  was  'said  "  to  have  associates  possessing  per- 
nicious  sentiments,  alike  hostile  to  herself,  her  father,  and  tlis 
country,"  that  he  summarily  dismissed  Miss  Cornelia  Knight  and 
all  the  other  persons  who  then  surrounded  the  Princess,  and  ink- 
mediately  fonued  a  new  household.     It  was  at  this  time  the  FriaceM 
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Charlotte  fled  to  her  mother,  the  Princess  of  Wale%  at  Connaught 
House,  July  12,  1814  >  but,  returning,  on  July  13,  she  was  on  the 
14th  of  July,  1814,  placed  in  the  charge  of  Jier  •  nej\^  attendants  at 
Warwick  House,  On  this  occasion  the  Prince  Regent  had  paid 
Mrs.  Campbell  the  compliment  of  personally  solicitingr  her  again  to 
accept  a  position  about  the  Princess,  his  daughter.  This  she  at  first 
positively  declined,  and,  amongst  other  resispns,  alleged  her  very 
delicate  state  of  health.  The  Regent,  however,  would  take  no 
denial,  but  sent  his  own  carriage  to  Lord  Jlchester's  house,  31,  Old 
Burlington  Street,  where  she  was  then  staying,  with  first  a  request, 
and  then  a  command^  that  she  should  attend  him  at  Carlton  House. 
Therefore,  although  extremely  unwell,  she  was  obliged  to  submit. 
He  detained  her  there  all  night,  giving  up  his  own,  apartment;  to  ber, 
with'*a  large  bed  of  satin,  on  an  estrade  or  step;;  nor;  would  ther 
Prince  allow  her  to  leave  Carlton  House  until  she  had  given  her 
consent.  The  Dowager  Countess  of  Ilchester,  the  Dowager  Coun- 
tess of  Rosslyn,  Mrs.  Campbell,  and  two  Misses  Cotes,  nieces  of, 
Lady  Rosslyn,  were  the  ladies  then  appointed  as  attendants  on  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  and  on  the  20th  of  July,  1814,  they  accompanied 
the  Princess  to  Cranboume  Lodge,  in  Windsor  Park. 

It  was  soon  after  this  that  the  discovery  was  made  of  Her  Royal 
Highness  having  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  one  of  her  male 
attendants,  before  alluded  to  as  "associates  possessing  pernicious 
sentiments."  I  once  remarked  to  Mrs.  Campbell,  that  much  as  the 
Princess  Charlotte  was  lamented,  it  appeared  doubtful  if  her  character 
was  such  as  would  have  made  her  a  good  Queen  had  she  lived  to 
ascend  the  throne.  Mrs.  Campbell  replied  in  her  eager  manner, 
"  Indeed,  it  was  well  that  she  was  never  Queen  of  England,  for  she 
was  mean  in  character,  and  did  not  care  whom  she  sacrificed."  She 
then  proceeded  to  relate  that  there  had  been  some  correspondenpe 
discovered  with  an  attendant  or  tutor.  A  letter  from  the  Princess 
to  this  man  was  found  concealed  under  the  mattress  of  a  sofa,  and 
when  Mrs.  Campbell  was  questioned,  and  had  denied  all  knowledge 
of  it,  she  finished  with  a  wish  that  the  Regent  would  appeal  to  Her 
Royal  Highness,  "who  would  do  her  the  justice  to  state  that  she 
was  quite  in  ignorance  of  it,"  upon  which  the  Princess  said ; — ; 

"  No,  you  were  not ;  you  knew  about  it  all  the  time," 

"  So,"  added  Mrs.  Campbell,  "  that  was  how  one  could  trust  our 
future  Queen's  word,  had  she  lived." 

This  incident  did  not,  however,  injure  Mrs.  Campbell,  as  the 
Prince  Regent  fully  believed  her,  and  the  matter  was  afterwards 
cleared  up  for  her  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
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1  'As  the  Princess  grew  older  she  appears  to  have  valued  and  appre- 
ciated Mrs.  Campbell  thoroughly,  and  to  have  felt  very  kindly 
towards  her,  and  Mrs.  Campbell  remained  with  her  till  the  spring  of 
1816,  when  the  approaching  marriage  of  the  Princess  to  His  Serene 
Highness  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobourg  necessitated  an  alteration 
in  the  arrangements. 

In  a  letter  to  the  late  Lady  Harriot  Frampton,  dated  March  6, 
1816,  Mrs.  Campbell  mentions  her  remaining  with  the  Princess  after 
her  marriage  in  the  following  terms  ; — 

Tlie  Princess  Charlotte  has  so  far  marked  her  special  favour  for  me  that  I  ftin 
the  only  person  she  has  madt  a  paiHt  of  retaining,  if  I  will  stay  ;  and  Ihe  Prince 
Ri^Ent,  05  I  hear,  ha?  been  moat  Eracions  on  the  subject  of  ray  slaying. 

Another  letter,  from  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Ilchester  to  t<ady 
Harriot  Frampton,  bearing  the  date  of  April  2%,  iSiG,  and  on  the' 
same  subject  s.iys  : — 

Ii  would  have  done  yoD  good  to  have  heard  whit  the  Princess  Charlotte  said 
to  Colonel  Addenbrooke  about  Mis.  Campbell  when  he  lamented  the  delicacy  of 
her  hcttllh.  She  inid,  "  I  am  not  blind  to  it,  but  I  am  ambitious  that  she  should 
itul  with  me,  and  give  up  without  scruple  when  she  finds  the  duty  too  mnoh ; 
but  I  wish  her  to  feel  my  kooti  to  be  her  home  when  it  suits  her  to  be  with  me^ 
as  1  shall  always  be  glad  to  see  ber.''  Nearly  this  she  has  repeated  to  me,  sayii^, 
"  Mind,  it  is  Tarn's  fault  if  she  lets  me  interfere  with  her  comfort.''  This  is  a 
cordial  to  me,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  Princess  Charlotte. 

"  Tam  "  was  Mrs.  Campbell's  pet  name,  used  by  many  of  Lord 
Ilchester's  family.  The  name  originated  in  the  youthful  sons  of  the 
Dowager  Lady  Ilchester  having  been  unable  to  pronounce  Mrs. 
Campbell's  name,  and  consequently  they  invented  the  abbreviation. 
The  Hon.  A.  Murray,  in  her  "Recollections"  before  referred  to, 
supposed  it  to  have  originated  through  the  Princess  Charlotte,  who 
when  she  was  learning  Latin  in  her  childhood  would  playfully  decline 
Campbell,  malting  "  Cam  "  "  Tam,"  &c. ;  but  this  is  an  error. 

The  marriage  of  Prince  I^opold  and  the  Princess  Charlotte  took 
place  on  May  2,  i8t6,  and  the  following  letter  describes  Mrs. 
Campbell's  share  in  it ; — 

From  Mrs.  CamfbtU  to  Lady  NarrM  Framfiten. 

Warwick  House,  May  C,  lSl6. 

The  marriage  was  very  impressive,  and  the  Princess  Charlolle's  manner  just 
what  you  would  wish.  We  were  lalten  to  a  room  where  the  Princess  Charbtle 
and  the  Prince  were.  She  pre<«nterl  ns  all  to  bim  t  (hat  is,  Lady  Rosslyn,  m^ 
and  Ihe  Miss  Coteses.  He  bowed  civilly,  but  lald  nothing  except  when  I  wii 
naraeJ,  whsn  he  said,  "Ah,  Mr^  Campbell  I"  and  smiled.  A  moment  after  ha 
was  called  by  Lord  Cholmondeley  and  taken  to  the  attar,  and  soon  after  the  DuJte 
of  Clarence  came  for  Princess  Charlotte,  atid  we  followed  her.  After  a]l  iros 
over,  we  returned  to  the  same  room  ntid  were  presented  to  the  Queeit.     The  BMt 
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morning  I  had  a  letter  from  the  Princess  Charlotte,  to  forbid  my  going  down  to 
Oatlands,  which  I  sent  to  the  Prince  Regent,  and  asked  leave  to  remain  here  till 
Camelford  House  was  ready,  so  here  I  am.  My  mornings  are  taken  up  with 
writing  to  the  Princess  Charlotte,  paying  bills,  &c.  Not  a  morsel  of  cake  did 
I  get.  The  Regent  sent  me  a  very  pretty  diamond  cross  by  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, who  wrote  a  very  gracious  note  with  it. 

In  another  letter  from  Mrs.  Campbell  to  Lady  Harriot  Frampton, 
dated  May  6,  18 16,  she  says  : — 

I  had  a  most  affectionate  and  kind  letter  from  the  Princess  Charlotte  to-day. 
The  only  commands  she  had  to  give  me  were  to  make  myself  happy  in  her  liouse, 
and  to  look  cheerful. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Mrs.  Campbell  having  accepted  her  new  office  as  keeper  of 
the  privy  purse  to  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte  (which 
confidential  appointment  she  retained  during  the  Princess's  short 
married  life),  she  went  to  reside  with  the  royal  pair  at  Claremont 
House,  which  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Huskisson  had  been  pur- 
chased for  ;^6o,ooo,  and  presented  to  the  Princess  Charlotte  and 
Prince  Leopold  on  their  marriage.  Lady  John  Thynne  was  appointed 
lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  Princess,  and  Colonel  Addenbrooke 
her  equerry.  Baron  Hardenbrock  and  Sir  Robert  Gardiner,  K.C.B., 
were  the  equerry  and  aide-de-camp  to  Prince  Leopold.  Dr.  Short, 
formerly  sub-preceptor  to  the  Princess  Charlotte,  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  Prince,  and  Baron  Stockmar  was  his  physician. 
Baron  Stockmar  designates  Mrs.  Campbell  as  "  lady  in  waiting "  to 
the  Princess,  and  the  following  is  the  sketch  of  her  which  he  gives 
in  his  "  Memoirs,"  translated  and  published  by  his  son  : — 

Mrs.  Campbell,  lady-in-waiting  to  the  Princess,  is  a  small,  thin  woman  of  forty- 
fiw ;  a  widow,  sharp  and  angular  in  every  feature  and  movement ;  pretentious, 
because  she  was  once  young  and  handsome,  and  because  she  has  a  good  under- 
standing ;  and  yet  not  unbearably  pretentious,  just  because  she  is  really  sensible. 
Extremely  well  informed  and  thoroughly  upright,  she  conducts  the  correspondence 
of  the  Princess,  and  manages  her  accompts  with  the  greatest  ease  and  to  her  entire 
satisfaction.  Amongst  us  she  opposes  everything  she  sees  and  hears,  and  meets 
everything  that  men  can  say  or  do  with  such  consistent  contradiction  that  we  can 
tell  beforehand  with  certainty  what  will  be  her  answer  to  our  questions.  She  is 
so  thoroughly  possessed  by  this  spirit  of  opposition  that  it  is  impossible  for  her 
to  be  true  to  any  party ;  and  she  is  now  of  the  Court,  now  of  the  Ministerial, 
now  of  the  Opposition,  now  of  the  popular  party,  according  to  her  opponent. 
As  a  rule,  she  is  without  mercy,  and  her  conversation  is  therefore  sharp  and 
biting.  But  she  has  occasionally  her  humane  days,  in  which  she  is  pleased,  in 
iact  disarmed  :  that  is  when  her  arrows  have  hit  and  wounded.  One  gains  some 
insight  into  such  a  character  when  one  knows  that  she  has  had  bitter  experiences 
with  men,  and  that  in  an  illness  during  a  seven  months'  sea  voyage  she  was  kep 
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alire  only  on  brandy-anii- water.  This  lady  U  now  oar  only  lawful  female  Bocitty, 
and  we  therefore  ireat  her  oh  the  representative  of  lie  whole  sei,  with  a  half-free^ 
h»If-ei»forced  re^pecL 

I  quote  this  sketch  because  it  has  been  published  and  has  £^peared 
in  a  translation  of  Baron  Stockmar's  work  in  England,  but  I  utterly 
repudiate  it  as  a  most  harsh,  unjust,  and  ill-natured  libel  on  Mrs. 
Campbell.  Mrs.  Campbell  was  never  either  obstinate,  perverse,  ill- 
natured,  or  inconsistent ;  but  being  a  high-ptinciplcd,  delicate-minded, 
highfy  susceptible  person,  with  excitable  nerves  and  a  hasty  manner 
— sometimes  certainly  amounting  to  irritability — there  must  have 
been  much  that  grated  against  her  feelings  and  opinions,  perhaps 
also  against  her  principles,  in  the  tracasserits  of  the  royal  mhiage, 
and  she  was  of  far  too  decided  a  character,  and  also  much  too 
Spirited,  to  conceal  what  she  felt  or  to  avoid  giving  utterance  to  her 
Opinions  as  ttic-y  arose.  Her  whole  life  is  an  answer  to  the  slander 
that  she  veered  round  to  every  opinion  in  turn,  merely  in  contradic- 
tion and  from  ill-temper ;  or  that  she  endeavoured  to  "  hit  and 
wound,"  and  then  enjoyed  her  success  ;  or  that  she  was  "  pretentious," 
for  she  never  had  sufficient  confidence  in  herself.  Such  a  woman, 
had  the  character  been  a  true  one,  could  never  have  been  selected 
as  governess  or  confidential  attendant  in  a  royal  household ;  nor 
could  she  ha\  1;  won  the  esteem  and  affection  of  her  royal  employers 
or  of  her  numerous  friends.  Probably  Baron  Stockmar  did  not 
approve  either  of  her  views  or  of  her  plain  speaking  j  but  it  only 
redounds  to  his  own  discredit  that  he  was  unable  to  appreciate  such 
a  character,  and  indeed  could  not  even  read  it  truly.  Mrs.  Campbell 
had  had  no  "  bitter  experience  with  men."  She  married  very  young, 
and  her  married  hfe  was  extremely  happy ;  whilst  she  was  always 
greatly  beloved  and  valued  by  all  her  male  friends  and  connections. 
Neither  was  she  very  angular  in  person  nor  very  small.  She  was  not 
tall,  and  Mas  slightly  made,  and  thin,  with  dark  hair  and  a  very 
intelligent  countenance,  and  in  her  youth  must  have  been  very  pretty. 
She  was  also  very  quick  in  her  movements — almost  fidgeity^and 
active  in  her  habits.  Mrs.  Campbell's  real  fault  was  a  tendency  to 
see  things  too  much  en  tioir,  and  to  feel  depression  because  she  had 
not  sufficient  confidence  in  herself  or  in  the  ways  of  Providence.  She 
could  not  trust.  But  this  only  gave  unhappiness  to  iierself;  for  when 
with  her  friends  or  in  general  society  she  was  always  cheerful,  good- 
humoured,  and  very  agreeable ;  and  perhaps  this  tendency  to  fear 
the  worst  arose  from  the  earlier  sorrowsto  which  she  had  yielded  such 
uncontrolled  indulgence,  besides  which  her  health  was  very  delicate, 
which  naturally  increased  the  disposition  to  despondency.     ^Vith 
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respect  to  Baron  Stdckmar's  assertion  that  she  had  been  kept  alive 
on  brandy-and-water  during  a  seveft  months'  voyage,  none  of  her 
friends  ever  heard  such  a  thing  mentioned,  and  they  believe  the 
statement  to  be  a  pure  fiction.  Nox  could  his  assertion  of  her  being 
their  "  only  lawful  female  society  *'  be  much  more  correct,  as  Lady 
John  Thynne  must  have  been  cbnstaritly  in  waiting  on  the 
Princess. 

Mrs.  Campbell  did  not  return  the  baron's  ^aimosity,  for  his  name 
is  only  once  mentioned  by  her  in  the  letters  preserved  by  different 
branches  of  Lord  Ilchester's  family,  and  this  letter  was  written  soon 
after  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  and  Princess.  In  it  she  says  "  Baron 
Stockmar  is  one  of  the  party ;  a  little  man,  but  by  fat  the  most 
agreeable.'* 

Mrs.  Campbell  once  related  an  amusing  incident  which  occurred 
during  her  residence  at  Claremont  The  fashionable  tailor  at  that 
time  was  Stulz,  who  was  a  veiy  graiid  personage  in  his  way;  Stulz 
was  one  day  attending  the  Princess.  Charlotte  to  try  on  a  riding 
habit,  when  Mrs.  Campbell  took  the  opportunity  of  expostulating 
with  him  for  not  having  sent  in  his  previous  bill,  which  she  said 
'^  caused  her  much  inconvenience,' as  she  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
up  Her  R(^^  Highnesses  accounts  at  stated  periods ; "  whereupon 
Stulz  replied — 

"  Regular  creature  1  you  shall  have  itH-3rou  shall  I  '^ 

On  the  6th  of  November,  181 7,  Her/Koyal  Highness  the  Princess 
Charlotte  was  delivered  of  a  stillborn  son^  at  nine  in  the  evening, 
and  for  a  few  hours  was  supposed  to  be  progressing  favourably ;  but 
a  change  for  the  worse  took  place  later,-  and  ait  half-past  two  on  the 
morning  of  the  7  th,  after  a  short  struggle,  she  >  passed  away.  The 
following  letters  of  this  period  whkh  rdate  less  to  the  shock  to  the 
nation  than  to  the  private  grief  of  Prince  Leopold,  may  prove 
interesting  ^— 

Frvm  the  Dcwagir  Count^s  if  llchester  to  Lady  Harriot  Fratnpton . 

November  10,  1817. 
.  :I  have  heard  from  Mrs.  Campbell  that  she  6nd'  Ltidy  John  'Hiynne  have  seen 
ipother  and  child  put  vito  the  last  rQoqptaql^  aod  tim^  they  sat  op  aiternately, 
never  being  absent  from  the  room  at  the  same  time.       ;  .    1  - 

J^m  T^rs.  Can^bdl.ia I^d^  Hkrrioi FrafnpioH. 

.':'..  Norember  13,  1817. 

Prince  Leopold  i$  calm,  and  exerts  hi^joself, all  in  his  power ;  he  sees  us  all, 

and  even  trie^  to  employ  himself,  but  i^  is  gfief  to  Ipok  at  him, — ^e  seems  sa 

heart-broken.     Dr.  3hort  is  ^  great  conifort  io  him,  and  walks  out  with  him^ 

\T6-day  he  came  and  sat  ati  hOur  arid  li'iiW  #tth?  me,  Tbut  it  bnly  Reined  to  aug- 

aottHtlniy  Rgf»  that'th^  tie  is  ie^eti  ^ioieiii^otid^  %si't6^^%ttcli  «  tsihkC    The 
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BnieehMtUli&eluiiri  be  spsiol  me  a  very  tittle  bit,  which  rou  shall  h*vc  half 
S^]'  be  alHTigftVC  a  Ut  to  the  Regent  at  his  lei^uest. 

:  A  putpf  this  hair  has  been  in  ray  possession  far  many  years. 

....      '   '-.i  ;       FremMri.  Ciaiipbdt  la  Lady  Harriet  Prampion. 

,:•■    >  ■  ■  November  18,  1817. 

The.priiw  had  a  gotxl  aighl,  and  has  lemained  most  of  this  day  in  tlie  room 
with  her.  I  shal!  miss  my  visits  there  as  well  as  him.  In  the  morning  1  said 
my  prayers  by  her  and  her  child.  The  Prince  and  she  had  appointed  me  as 
governess  to  It,  and  it  was  to  have  been  given  entirely  into  ray  care.  This, 
■Ithoagh  a  erw.1  ndiiitioti  to  my  loss  and  sorrow,  h»3  done  me  mnchgood,  as 
drawing  OK  that  her  heart  ttas  not  changed,  nor  her  opinion,  though  her  nuumer 
ms>  Hod  the)-  but  told  me,  how  much  pain  and  weai  of  spirits  it  would  have 
saved  me  1  I  »v.\b  fully  persuaded  they  wished  me  to  resign,  at  the  very  time 
they  had  settled  my  remaining  for  life.  They  were  to  have  gone  abroad  in  the 
mnmer,  and  left  it  with  me.  How  I  should  have  loved  it,  and  how  happy  I 
■hoiild  have  b«:en.  And  I  hod  not  even  the  smdl  comfort  of  enjoying  it  in 
hi^e. 

On  Nowmber  18,  1817,  the  remains  of  the  late  Princess 
Gbariotte  were  privately  conveyed  from  Claremont  to  Windsor, 
escorted  by  a  detachment  of  the  lolh  Hussars.  As  is  customary  in 
royal  ptdaces,  Claremont  House  was  brilliantly  lighted  up  when  the 
piocession  Itft  it,  but  nothing  was  heard  within,  and  only  a  few 
figures  in  black  were  to  be  seen,  the  effect  of  which  Mrs.  Campbell 
described  as  s.Tcily^lriking.  The  first  mourning  coach,  following  the 
hearse,  contained  Prince  Leopold  and  two  attendants.  The  next 
contained  Mrs.  Campbell,  Lady  John  Thynne,  and  Lady  Gardiner, 
wife  of  Sir  Robert  Gardiner.  The  hearse  proceeded  to  the  lower 
lodge,  and  the  body  was  placed  under  a  canopy  prepared  for  its 
reception  in  one  of  the  apartments.  The  Prince  was  conducted  to 
his  apartments  at  the  Castle. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  November  19,  soon  after  eight  o'dock, 
the  remains  of  the  late  Princess  were  again  removed  to  St  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor.  Prince  Leopold,  who  was  the  chief  mourner,  wtts 
supported  and  followed  by  the  royal  Dukes.  The  ladies  who 
attended  were  Lady  John  Thynne,  Lady  Gardiner,  Mrs.  Campbell, 
and  Misses  Cotes,  formerly  of  the  Princess's  household.  The 
Dowager  Countess  of  Ilchester  attended  with  some  other  ladies,  on 
the  part  of  the  Queen. 

Mrs.  Campbell  remained  at  Claremont  until  die  end  of  the  year, 
and  during  that  period  occurred  a  ron-espondmir*  hctw«>ti  the 
Prince  Regent  and  Prince  Leopold  concerning  one  of  the  Crown 
jewels.  It  appears  from  Mrs-  Campbell's  account  of  the  affair 
that  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1813,  the  Prince  Regent  had  giveo 
the  Princess  Charlotte  the  sapphire  which  formed  the  centre  of  Kin 
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Charles's  crown,  and  this  statement  is  corroborated  in  the  "  Auto- 
biography of  Miss  Cornelia  Knight."  Shortly  after  the  death  of  the 
Princess  Prince  Leopold  received  a  note  from  some  person  by  order 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  asking  for  the  return  of  the  sapphire.  Prince 
Leopold  declined  to  give  it  up,  as  it  had  been  a  "  present "  to  the 
Princess.  Another  application  followed,  demanding  the  restitution  on 
the  plea  that  the  sapphire  was  a  Crown  Jewel,  and  that  consequently 
it  had  only  been  a  loan  to  the  Princess  Charlotte.  Upon  this 
Prince  Leopold  said  that  if  the  sapphire  were  considered  a  Crown 
jewel  of  course  he  could  no  longer  refuse  to  part  with'it  Accord- 
ingly it  was  sent  to  the  Regent,  and  the  following'^day  appeared  on 
the  arm  of  Lady  Conyngham. 

The  following  letter  concludes  the  history  of  Mrs.  Campbell  at 
Claremont : — 

From  Mrs,  Campbell  to  Lady  Harriot  Frampton, 

January  2,  1818. 
I  finished  my  business  yesterday,  closed  the  account  at  the  banker's,  and  sent 
the  book  and  balance  of  the  money  to  the  Prince,  so  my  occupation  and  the  year 
have  ended  together.     It  was  a  fatal  year  to  me,  and  I  have  no  great  hopes  for 
the  future. 

CHAPTER  V. 

After  Mrs.  Campbell  left  Claremort  she  again  went  to  reside 
with  her  old  friend  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Ilchester,  either  in 
London  or  in  Dorsetshire ;  but  she  was  not  forgotten  by  Prince 
Leopold,  who  in  1819  addressed  to  hor  the  following  letter : — 

From  His  Serene  Hightuss  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe'Cobourg  to  Mrs,  CampbelL 

Cobourg,  the  12th  of  March,  18 19. 
Dear  Madam, — It  is  so  long  a  while  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  conversing 
with  you  [that  I  think  it  high  time  recommanding  {sic)  myself  to  your  remem- 
brance. Stocki,  though,  as  it  seems,  somewhat  in  a  dilatory  way,  has  given  you 
from  time  to  time  accounts  of  our  life  and  proceedings,  which  render  needless 
my  relating  to  you  our  adventure  on  the  road.  At  first  I  did  not  derive  the 
comfort  of  my  stay  here  which  I  had  every  reason  to  expect ;  but  the  young  and 
happy  minage  of  my  brother's,  as  well  as  the  sight  of  his  fine  child,  gave  me 
almost  more  pain  than  I  had  strength  to  endure.  Time,  which  softens  by 
d^rees  the  most  acute  feelings,  has  kindly  exercised  its  power  on  me ;  more 
accustomed  to  the  sight  of  these  objects,  I  enjoy  now'somewhat  more  tranquillity ; 
but  still  I  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  sight  of  the  poor  little  child.  I  live  in 
the  quiet  and  very  snug  house  of  my  respectable  and  amiable  mother,  who  feels 
extremely  happy  by  my  being  about  her.  I  breakfast  in  her  room,  then  I  remain  the 
longer  part  of  the  forenoon  reading  or  talking  to  her.  The  latter  part  of  the  day 
I  pay  my  visits  to  the  other  branches  of  the  fanuly,  finishing  it  at  the  Castle, 
-wtacre  my  mother  genendly  is  present    Last  week  I  have  been  extremely 
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frightened  by  an  attack  alie  had,  which  might  have  proved  dangerous  without  the 
speedy  adoption  o/  proper  remedies.  ...  It  gave  me  the  greatest  uneasiness, 
but,  thank  Heaven,  though  ejitrcinely  weak,  she  is  slowly  recovering.  I  hope  that 
the  spring  will  mend  het  health.  She  is  always  very  much  affected  when  I  speak 
of  tny  approaching  departure.  She  says  that  at  her  lime  of  life  adieus  may  easily 
prove  the  last ;  bat  I  trast  ta  Heaven  that  if  she  takes  good  care  of  herself  such 
an  event  may  be  fnr  removed.  Unfortunately  my  eldest  sister  suffers  from  violent 
spasms  since  her  last  confinement,  which  have  til!  now  resisted  every  attempt  trf 
cure,  though  I  have  consulted  the  most  eminent  physicians  on  the  CoDtinenL 
Her  state  is  truly  alarming,  and  gives  me  great  pain.  So,  my  dearest  Mrs. 
Campbell,  we  are  always  assajled  by  some  new  misfortane  when  one  hoped  to 
■  have  overcome  the  last.  Poor  Lady  Ilchester's  death  [Caroline  Leonora,  wife  of 
Henry  Stephen,  tliird  Earl  of  Ilchester]  has  very  much  shewked  me.  So  unex- 
pected an  event  must  have  been  particularly  painful  to  you,  who  were  such  t 
warm  friend  of  the  family.  If  you  have  an  opporlnnily  pray  express  to  Lord 
Ilchester  (he  very  sincere  interest  I  take  in  his  calamity,  of  the  Kttemessof  which, 
alas  1  few  can  be  better  judges  than  myself.  Strange  it  is  that  most  of  the  ladies 
that  were  Charlotte's  friends  are  no  more — poor  Lady  Althorp,  Lady  Grant,  5:c. 
Do  yoo  think  the  bustle  of  this  life  has  already  effaced  Charlotte's  memory  in  the 
minds  of  the  people?  I  hoiK  not,  but  new  events  exercise  a  strong  influence  on 
the  human  mind,*  and  for  that  very  reason  il  is  my  pride  that  I  am  a  living  momi- 
ment  of  those  happy  days  that  offered  Co  the  country  such  bright  prospects,  and 
so  I  trust  it  ivill  be  maile  difficult  for  them  to  forget  Charlotte  as  long  as  they 
see  me.  I  should  nlrtadj  Foonifr  liave  thoughl  of  returning  to  dear  old  England, 
but  I  greatly  wanltil  -[iiitt  .m.l  rtllttraciit.  falltii  from  tt  height  of  happiness  and 
grandeur  seldom  [.■  I'l.illel,  tn  nccu^tiMii  myself  to  the  painful  task  of  u  very 
different  a  life.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  subject,  then  I  know  you  understand  me 
so  well.  My  health  is  rather  improved,  but  slUI  not  what  it  was  in  1S17,  and 
probably  will  never  become  so  again.  I  hope  you  will  at  the  approaching  more 
propitious  weather  visit  Claremont  sometimes,  and  look  a  little  at  your  protec- 
tions in  the  flower  garden,  and  even  the  poultry-yard.  I  think  of  leaving 
Coboui^  in  April,  if  the  stale  of  health  of  my  mother  or  sister  give  me  no 
immediate  cause  of  alarm,  and  in  the  meantime  recommend  myself  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  your  friendship,  assuring  yon  that  I  shall  ever  entertain  the  most 
sincere  sentiments  of  regard  and  esteem  for  you. — Dear  Madam,  your  very  sincere 
friend,  Leopold. 

In  June  or  July,  1819,  Mrs.  Campbell  writes  as  follows  : — 
Frem  Afrs.  Campbell  to  the  Dowagtr  Countas  ef  Ilchaler. 

3t,  Old  Burlington  Street 
My  day  al  Marlborough  House  [where  Prince  Leopold  then  resided]  was  veiy 
sallsfactorj'.     Tlierc  were  no  ladies,  so  I  was  there  as  one  of  the  family.  .  .  . 

•  Prince  Leopold  died  King  of  the  Belgians,  December  loth,  1865.  He 
monument  to  his  memoiy  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  erected  n«ai  Sat 
spot  where  rest  ihe  remains  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  has  been  removed  at 
the  desire  of  the  Queen,  for  the  purpose  of  replaciag  it  by  a  memorial  to  tlie 
late  Duke  of  Kent.  It  has  now  been  presented  to  the  church  at  Esher,  iB 
which  parish  Claremont  House  is  situated,  which,  however,  has  do  longer  ibj 
connection  with  the  late  Kin^  as  at  his  death  it  reverted  to  tlie  faigiith  CnMrn,  . 
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The  Prince  was  so  kind  that  it  was  very  gratifjring.  I  sat  by  him,  and  after 
dinner  he  showed  me  the  house,  and  sat  on  the  sofa  by  me  all  the  evening  ;  and 
excepting  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  he  spoke  to  no  one  but  me.  He  said  that 
he  had  many  things  for  me  to  assist  him  in,  and  that  he  should  send  Stocky 
(Baron  Stockmar)  to  me  very  often  as  his  little  spy  upon  me, — what  I  was  doing 
with  myself, — and  his  manner  was  such  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  bring  in  my 
plan  of  going  to  Ireland,  and  indeed  regret  more  than  ever  the  necessity  for  that 
visit.  He  told  me  his  plans,  and  that  he  was  going  to  Scotland  for  six  weeks  in 
August,  which  I  was  glad  to  hear,  as  then  he  will  be  absent  part  of  the  time. 
He  also  told  me  of  his  parties  for  the  next  month,  and  whom  he  was  to  ask,  and 
all  this  in  a  way  that  was  very  gratifying  ;  and  inquired  with  much  interest  for 
Harry  [Henry  Stephen,  third  Earl  of  Ilchester],  you,  and  the  Framptons,  &c.  ; 
and  asked  me  over  and  over  if  I  thought  that  Charlotte  was  still  thought  of  and 
remembered  in  Dorsetshire.  He  has  laid  out  a  g^eat  deal  of  money  in  Marl- 
borough House  in  painting  and  cleaning  it — ^very  handsome— carpets  to  the 
whole  range  of  apartments,  and  silk  furniture ;  and  on  my  asking  if  the  silk  was 
foreign  on  one  sofa  he  seemed  quite  to  reproach  me,  and  said  I  should  never  see 
anything  that  was  not  English  in  his  house  that  he  could  help.  There  were 
magnificent  glass  lustres  in  all  the  rooms,  &c.  He  has  also  purchased  a  large 
collection  of  fine  paintings,  which  are  coming  over,  and  though  that  is  giving 
money  out  of  the  country  it  brings  value  back.  He  told  me  it  was  a  painful  task 
attending  the  christening  at  Kensington  [that  of  the  Princess  Victoria,  our  present 
Queen],  but  that  he  thought  it  right ;  and  he  entered  with  interest  into  the  altera- 
tions at  Moreton  [the  seat  of  James  Frampton,  Esq.,  in  Dorsetshire]. 

The  last  public  event  with  which  Mrs.  Campbell  was  associated 
was  the  Coronation  of  King  George  the  Fourth,  July  19,  182 1.  In 
that  year  she  writes  as  follows : — 

From  Mrs,  Campbell  to  Lady  Harriot  Frampton, 

July,  1 82 1. 
I  am  going  to  take  leave  of  Prince  Leopold,  who  sets  out  to-morrow  for 
Cobourg.  Nothing  could  be  finer  than  the  coronation,  and  Prince  Leopold  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  it  The  King  looked  fagged  out,  and  the  canopy  and  all 
those  carrying  it  and  the  train  took  from  the  dignity  of  his  appearance.  When 
he  had  done  with  that,  he  looked  very  dignified  and  graceful  and  pleased.  We 
are  all  well  now,  but  were  dead  tired  with  the  heat,  length  of  time,  and  no  food. 
No  accommodation  was  made  for  ladies,  or  those  going  in  on  tickets. 


CHAPTER    Vl. 

It  has  been  before  mentioned  that  Mrs.  Campbell  on  her  retire- 
ment from  public  life  resided  chiefly  with  the  Dowager  Countess  of 
Ilchester,  either  in  London  or  at  Abbotsbury  Castle,  Dorsetshire ; 
keeping  up  the  most  intimate  connection  with  all  the  branches  of 
Lord  Ilchester's  family,  and  beloved  and  respected  by  all  its 
members.  My  personal  friendship  with  her  dated  from  childhood, 
but  as  I  grew  older  and  enjoyed  her  society  very  frequently  during 
the  la$t  five  years  of  her  life  I  coiild  more  fully  appreciate  her  many 
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amiable  and  deliglitful  qualities.  Mrs.  CanipbeH  was  sinipie  in  her 
habits  and  tastes,  having  especially  a  passion  for  flowers  ;  lier  con- 
versation was  agreeable,  with  fre(]uent  reminiscences  of  her  past 
life ;  and  she  was  equally  kind  and  generous  to  the  young  people, 
with  whom  she  lived  in  affectionate  intimacy. 

In  1829,  whilst  residing  at  31,  Old  Burlington  Street,  Mrs.  Canip- 
beli  was  attacked  by  a  severe  illness,  which  after  a  few  days  ended 
f;ita]|y  on  June  28,  and  she  was  interred  at  St.  James's,  Westminster, 
where  a  tablet  was  erected  to  her  memory  by  the  Earl  of  Itchcstcr. 
On  application,  however,  in  1S72,  to  the  Rector  of  Si.  James's 
Church,  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  inscription,  an  answer  was  received 
to  the  effect  that  the  Rector  and  his  Churchwardens  had  made  an 
examination  of  the  church  and  plans  but  could  find  no  such  tablet 
or  name.  I  must  therefore  conclude  that  it  had  been  erected  oul- 
siile  the  church,  and  that  in  the  course  of  fort)'-three  years  of  neglect 
and  oblivion  tlie  memorial  had  become  obliterated  ;  but  it  appears 
equally  strange  and  painful  that  one  who  was  so  well  known  and 
who  had  occupied  such  an  important  post  in  the  royal  household 
should  in  less  than  half  a  century  afterwards  be  lying  in  an  entirely 
undistinguished  grave.  ^,-— ' 

After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Campbell  each  of  ihe  younger  members 
of  the  different  branches  of  Lord  Ilchester's  family  whom  she  held 
in  affection  (in  which  number  I  had  the  great  gratification  of  being 
included)  was  presented  by  the  Dowager  Lady  Ikhester  with  a  gold 
locket  containing  her  hair,  and  inscribed  with  the  one  word  "  Alicia," 
to  perpetuate  her  memory  amongst  them. 

Few  persons  have  left  behind  them  a  more  tender  memory  than 
Mrs.  Cami)bell,  or  one  more  full  of  esteem  and  re^t ;  but  oov 
only  a  few  remain  who  knew  and  loved  her,  and  in  a  very  ^ort  tifflt 
her  name  will  have  ceased  to  be  a  memory  and  will  have  become 
only  a  tradition. 


■  '  best  dispose 

ed  us  s  worse. 

^  ineasy  spirits 

■■''  '^l  hounof 

(oredfor 
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Our  Easter  Excursion 
IN  Queensland. 

BY  RED  SPINNER.* 

^HEN  we  hoisted  the  mainsail  at  four  of  the  clock  on 
the  day  before  Good  Friday,  a  big  grey  rat  which 
had  discovered  a  desirable  retreat  in  the  folds  of  the 
canvass  was  shot  violently  into  the  water.  By  this 
token  the  friends  on  the  wharf  above,  instead  of  bidding  us  the 
Godspeed  they  had  come  out  to  utter,  jeered  unfeelingly,  and  inquired 
whether  we  had  insured  our  lives.  And,  verily,  to  the  common 
world,  we  must  have  seemed  a  pack  of  lunatics  as  we  stood  there 
dripping  upon  the  slippery  decks  of  the  Hying  Wallabyy  a  driving 
rain  sweeping  down  the  serpentine  reaches  of  the  Brisbane  river, 
and  a  stormy  wind  shrieking  dismal  requiems  into  our  ears. 

Ii  rained.  In  most  quarters  of  the  world  this  would  signify 
simply  what  the  ordinary  construction  of  language  warrants.  In 
Australia  it  means  a  good  deal  more.  That  singular  continent  must 
be  the  real  original  place  where  it  always  pours,  and  not  rains.  One 
comfort  remained,  and  of  this  we  sipped  modestly.  Though  but  a 
mere  liquor  of  consolation,  it  was  something.  In  our  company  we 
had  a  genial  meteorologist,  and  he,  when  the  cares  of  navigation 
pressed  least  upon  him,  assured  us  that  it  would  be  fine  to-morrow. 
Smilingly,  therefore,  we  bore  the  complete  drenching  of  the  present 
in  hopes  of  future  sunshine,  and  slewed  round  with  the  tide,  wet  as 
the  grey  rat  we  had  been  watching,  but  moderately  hopeful  and 
apparently  happy. 

"^.aster  is  Easter  all  the  world  over,"  and  in  Queensland,  as  at 
^    people  were  thinking  of  holiday.      Drifting,   as  much   as 

It  hai^y  ^^^  green  gardens  of  Kangaroo  Point — for  the  sloop  was, 
ment  fron.^  windless  bend  of  the  river — and  fetching  across  to  the 
Ilchester  eP^^^  ^^  ^^^  northern  bank  of  the  stream,  the  thoughts  of 
keeping  up  ti  "^^^"^^^'^  ^^^^  ^^  away  with  his  old  comrades  of  the 
Lord   IlchesfK    Reckoning  the  difference  in  time  between   the 

members.     ' ^^ 

h  t       T  occluding  portion  of  Red  Spinner's  "  My  Ocean  Log ''  was  destroyed 

V         4>^  Tummill Street.    We  hope  to  receive  fresh  copy  from  the  author, 
the  lagj^, « Log  »  will  be  completed. 
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Brisbane  river  and  the  merry  babbling  Darenl,  in  beautiful  Kent, 
the  hot-cross  buns  had  been,  by  that  time,  made  ready  for  British 
breakfast  tables,  and  the  Good  Friday  trouters  had  whipped  their 
way  to  the  very  end  of  the  meadows  where,  year  after  year,  on  this 
particular  festival,  an  anglers'  carnival  was  wont  to  be  held,  Alas, 
there  are  no  trout  in  Queensland  I  But  there  are  many  anglers,  and 
we  had  found  it  no  hard  matter  to  gather  together  a  party  of  ten  . 
enthusiasts  for  a  four  days'  saJI  on  the  coast  and  a  raid  ujion  the 
finny  denizens  of  the  Southern  Seas. 

The  Flying  WcUlaby  was  not  built  for  pleasure  parties.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  she  was  engaged  in  conveying  the  rich  produce 
of  the  distant  river  basins  to  the  merchant  whan-es  of  Brisbane. 
Her  hold  had  been  artistically  floored,  however,  for  the  festive 
occasion,  and  rendered  as  comfortable  a  saloon  as  canipers-oul 
have  a  right  to  expect  in  a  country  where  one  soon  learns  the  art  of 
roughing  it  Each  man  arranged  his  "swag"  upon  the  planks,  and 
thought  himself  luxurious  with  a  blanket,  quart  pot,  knife,  fork, 
pbte,  and  pannikin.  The  skipper  was  owner  of  the  vessel — type  of 
the  prosperity  which  must  fall  to  the  share  of  a  man  who  chooses  to 
live  carefully  and  work  hard  in  a  young  thriving  colony.  At  home 
he  would  have  lived  from  hand  to  mouth  with  an  occasional  six- 
pence in  his  pocket,  and  short  commons  alwnys ;  here  he  wa'i  his 
own  master,  the  proprietor  of  a  smart  little  smack,  and  occupant  of 
cottage  and  land  bought  by  his  earnings.  He  and  his  mate  were 
much  amused  that  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  good  social  position 
should  undergo  the  hardships  of  storm  and  bare  boards,  and  call  it 
pleasure.  As  the  hurrying  night  came  on,  with  never-ceasing  rain, 
and  the  holiday  keepers  stretched  themselves  out  in  their  soddened 
garments,  with  an  imperfect  tarpaulin  over  the  hatchways,  the 
hardy  mariners  winked  at  each  other,  and  wondered  what  we  should 
have  said  touching  our  hard  fate  had  the  expedition  been  a  task, 
and  not  a  free  choice. 

Both  few  and  short  were  the  words  we  said. 
And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow ; 

Lut  ive  steadfast!/  gaied  on  Ihe  beams  overfieid. 
And  we  bltletl]'  thought  of  the  morrow. 

Begging  the  Rev.  Charles  Wolfe's  pardon,  thus  can  I  best  dispose 
of  the  first  night.  Our  enemies  could  not  have  wished  us  a  worse. 
The  mortow,  happily,  ivas  clear  and  tranquil.  Three  uneasy  spirits 
who  had  wooed  sleep  in  vain  stole  upon  deck  in  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning  and,  finding  that  the  gallant  skipper  had  anchored  for 
the  night,  conceived  the  magnificent  idea  of  contisoing  the  voyage 
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without  his  knowledge.  Sonorous  snores  from  his  little  cabin 
proclaimed  the  slumbers  of  the  captain  and  mate,  and  noiselessly 
the  Flying  Wallaby  was  got  under  weigh,  and  sailed  during  the 
semi-darkness  dow^n  to  the  island  passage  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
through  which  her  course  lay.  It  was  a  bold  manoeuvre,  a  liberty, 
and  a  risk,  but  it  succeeded ;  and  the  skipper's  bewilderment  when 
tumbling  up  at  dawn  he  found  his  cutter  at  the  Boat  passage,  and 
not  at  Breakfast  Creek,  turned  the  matter  into  a  good  joint-stock 
joke. 

The  morrow  was  a  lovely  Good  Friday, — the  heavens  blue  as  an 
Italian  sky,  the  water  sparkling,  the  air  warm.  The  miseries  of  the 
previous  night  were  forgotten,  and  our  recompense  was  completed 
by  a  day's  delightful  sailing.  Moreton  Bay,  which  receives  the 
Brisbane  and  other  rivers  of  Southern  Queensland,  is  studded  with 
islands,  some  spacious  as  Moreton  and  Stradbrooke ;  others  so  tiny 
as  to  be  nameless.  The  island  of  SL  Helena  is  the  convict  esta- 
blishment of  the  colony ;  other,  islands  are  reserved  for  the  blacks. 
The  mountain-ranges  of  the  mainland  appear  as  purple  backgrounds 
to  many  a  vista  of  wood  and  water.  Headlands,  which  are  often 
the  finger-posts  to  striking  views,  save  the  coast-line  from  being 
monotonous,  and  point  to  bays  and  creeks  very  suggestive  of  a  run 
ashore.  Forests  dominate  over  the  landscape,  but  every  now  and 
again  you  have  green  clearings,  where  the  Queensland  settler  is 
slowly  felling  the  inevitable  gum-trees  and  changing  virgin  bush  into 
productive  farm-land. 

The  Flying  Wallaby  was  able  to  sail  through  passages  which  would 
be  impossible  to  a  larger  vessel,  and  our  Easter  excursion  was  con- 
sequently a  prolonged  panorama  very  beautiful  to  watch,  and  much 
more  beautiful  than  is  generally  supposed,  even  by  old  Brisbanians. 
Never  more  shall  I  wrong  the  mangrove-tree  by  improper  charges. 
At  home  I  remember  the  mangrove  was  reckoned  a  kind  of  aquatic 
upas-tree;  it  was  always  associated  with  swamp,  miasma,  death. 
The  truth  is,  these  trees  are  not  only  handsome  in  themselves,  but 
perform  a  most  useful  part  in  the  economy  of  nature  Their  warp 
and  woof  of  roots  are  a  fabric  that  most  serviceably  sustains  the 
sandy  banks,  and  keeps  the  margins  of  large  rivers  from  rapid 
destruction.  Their  dark,  glossy  foliage  covers  the  mud  of  the  fore- 
shore in  an  evergreen  garment,  and  the  laurel-like  branches  of  the 
younger  trees  are  a  welcome  contrast  to  the  soberer  background  of 
Eucalypti.  They  tell  me  that,  should  one  be  fated  to  pass  a  summer's 
night  beneath  mangrove  shades,  one  would  hate  the  name  of  the 
genus  for  evemipre.     This  may  be  verily  so ;  but  everything  in  its 
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place ;  and  the  last  purpose  to  which  I  should  drc.iin  of  applying  the 
mangrove  would  be  to  sleep  under  it  at  night  or  picnic  beneath  its 
leaves  at  noonday.  It  is  a  plucky  shrub ;  the  youngsters  advance  boldly 
down  as  far  as  low-water  mark,  and  ai  once  take  tenacious  hold  of 
the  ground,  leaving  their  elders  in  the  rear  ranks  to  intertwine  their 
gnarled  limbs  and  give  shelter  and  retreat  to  birds  and  shellfish. 

Cruising  in  an  ever-changing  variety  of  waterways,  with  the  land 
views  shifting  every  hour,  and  with  companions  who  hnve  both  the 
ready  will  and  ability  to  instruct  the  stranger  by  pointing  out  and 
explaining  the  novelties,  I  must  confess  I  returned  from  my  Easter 
excursion  with  more  enlarged  views  of  Queensland  life,  and  with  a 
very  excellent  foundation  upon  which  10  build  subsequent  experience. 
On  my  voyage  from  England  I  had  read  well  nigh  all  that  was  to  be 
read  of  the  colony  and,  after  making  allowances  for  not  altogether 
unreasonable  partialities  and  prejudices,  had  formed  definiic  expecta- 
tions respecting  the  general  scenery,  ilic  people,  life  in  the  country, 
and  life  in  the  town.  From  the  moment  we  entered  Brisbane  river 
I  began  to  suspea  that  somehow  Queensland  had  not  been  fairly 
ueated  by  writers  who  had  recorded  iheir  experience  for  English 
readers.  As  the  days  and  weeks  went  on,  and  the  opportunity  was 
presented  of  forming  an  opinion  of  my  oftn,  that  suspicion  became 
a  certainty.  Everything  struck  me  as  better  than  h.ad  been  described 
by  many  authorities  upon  Queensland,  and  closer  acquaintance,  in 
which  of  course  I  include  our  Easter  excursion,  has  strengthened, 
and  not  diminished,  the  impression.  Let  the  home  friends  of  Queens- 
landers  be  satisfied  that  there  is  more  to  gbdden — more  in  the  outer 
world,  more  in  social  spheres — than  some  recent  authors  have  felt 
at  liberty  to  set  forth. 

To  be  sure,  pleasant  circumstances  may  have  tinged  everything  to 
my  eyes  coulmr  de  rose,  just  as  accidental  combinations  may  have 
had  a  contrary  effect  upon  the  minds  of  other  observers.  Doubtless 
the  natural  impulse  of  a  man  wishing  ali\-ays  to  look  upon  the  brightest 
side  of  the  life  God  has  given  him ;  whose  spirits  are  high  and  blood 
strong ;  and  who,  above  all,  having  been  wet  and  dismal  the  night 
Itcfore,  when  there  was  not  a  sj^ck  to  relieve  the  leaden  gloom,  steps 
ujKin  deck  in  the  morning  to  greet  the  glorious  sun  and  to  be  a 
spccLitor  of  what  revi\ing  Nature  is,  would  be  to  clap  his  hands  and 
thant  Tt  Deum.  Yet,  making  all  necessary  allowances  on  such  a 
score,  I  must  repeat  my  admiration  of  the  island  scenery  of  Moreton 
Bay,  and  incidentally  of  such  other  portions  of  Queensland  as  I  have 
\isited. 

Those  who  chose  to  fish  sat  round  the  bulwarks  afr  the  com- 
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panion-way;  those  who  felt  exercised  in  the  direction  of  unlimited 
loo  rigged  up  lanterns  in  the  hold,  sat  around  after  the  position  of 
Orientals,  and  proceeded  to  business.  A  few  smoked  the  pipe  of 
peace,  busily  occupying  themselves  in  doing  nothing.  This  was  the 
disposition  of  the  little  ship  after  the  anchor  was  cast  at  eventide. 
The  poet  who  wrote  the  Elegy  could  not  have  written  here  that 

All  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds. 

After  nightfall  millions  of  insects  and  frogs  (the  little  green-tree 
frog  especially)  created  a  perpetual  twitter,  twitter,  so  shrill  and 
sustained  as  to  be  a  serious  annoyance  until  you  became  accustomed 
to  the  uproar.  The  hoarse  solo  of  a  passing  night  bird,  the  distant 
howl  of  the  native  wild  dog,  and  the  far-off  bass  of  the  ocean's  roar, 
came  in  opportunely  either  as  an  occasional  variation  or  a  constant 
undertone.  Out  of  the  Flying  Wallaby s  hold  would  at  intervals 
issue  laughter  and  song  to  startle  the  unseen  choristers  ashore  into 
a  momentary  pause.  Sooner  or  later  the  grasshoppers,  locusts,  and 
frogs  would  remain  masters  of  the  position.  It  is  one  of  the  draw- 
backs of  Australia  that  there  are  no  long  days,  no  delicious  twilights. 
Roughly  speaking,  it  is  night  at  six  o'clock,  and  night  is  the  time  to 
sleep.  Here,  very  literally,  I  come  to  the  fly  in  the  ointment ;  our 
Easter  excursion  was  prevented  from  being  a  season  of  unbroken 
happiness  by  mosquitos.  Exigencies  of  time  and  tide  compelled 
us  to  bring  up  pretty  close  to  the  shore,  and  this  happened  in  every 
instance  to  be  mangrove-lined.  It  was  a  fine  chance  for  the  mos- 
quitos, and  they  embraced  it  as  if  they  had  not  tasted  blood  for  an 
age. 

The  old  stagers  affected  to  make  light  of  the  visitation,  and  pitied 
me,  the  "  new  chum,"  alleging  that  it  was  all  a  mere  bagatelle,  and 
that  in  due  course,  when  the  rich  blood  had  become  thinned  and 
the  skin  better  tanned,  I  should  be  quite  mosquito-proof.  To  be 
frank,  they  shared  fully  in  the  punishment.  I  watched  their 
agonies,  heard  their  expletives.  Without  shame  I  confess,  after 
being  stung  in  every  exposed  part,  through  thick  tweed  trousers  and 
socks,  and  I  believe  through  my  boots,  I  retreated-  to  the  deck,  and 
occupied  myself  in  observing  the  would-be  sleepers  below.  It  was 
the  funniest  of  scenes ;  side  by  side  lay  the  half-slumbering  com- 
panions, the  attitude  of  each  more  grotesque,  if  possible,  than  that 
of  his  fellow.  His  Worship's  face  was  covered  by  a  red  woollen 
nightcap,  and  in  his  torments  he  "  let  out "  like  a  thoroughbred  at 
the  learned  counsel  nestling  under  the  wing  of  the  Post-Office 
opposite.     The  Doctor's  hands  were  covered  with  socks,  his  head 
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with  a  fishing  basket.  The  Professor  was  Shrouded  from  crown  to 
sole  with  white  netting.  The  dim  light  of  the  lanlem  fell  weirdly 
upon  these  singular  forms.  All  the  night  through  arms  were  rapidly 
raised  and  faces  smitten ;  the  hands  worked  like  the  hammers  of  a 
piano,  and  at  each  self-inflicted  blow  strong  imprecations  were 
muttered. 

These  trifles,  however,  were  forgotten  in  the  morning  witli  the 
fresh  breeze  before  which  the  mosquitos  disappeared.  The  dingy 
conveyed  us  to  land  to  bathe,  stroll,  fish,  or  shoot,  and  then  back  to 
breakfast  around  the  dry-goods  cask  that  made  a  most  serviceable 
refectory  table.  We  did  fairly  with  the  fishing-lines,  but  the  guns 
were  not  in  much  requisition,  although  had  sport  been  our  primary 
object  there  was  no  lack  of  game.  Everjbody,  however,  knows 
that  effective  sporting  with  such  game  as  pelicans  and  black  swans 
requires  time  and  close  attention  ;  and  as  it  did  not  enter  into  our 
scheme  to  linger  long  at  one  place,  or  go  out  of  our  course  to  stalk 
game,  only  small  birds,  such  as  a  few  parrots,  pigeons,  sand  pipers, 
and  two  tiny  and  prettily-marked  bush  birds,  appeared  in  our  bags. 
The  Doctor  and  myself  one  morning  strolled  along  a  creek  towards 
the  open  Pacific,  and  at  a  turn  of  the  bush  track  I  suddenly  seized 
him  by  the  arm  and  stopped  him.  In  a  waterhok,  and  within  fifty 
yards  range,  were  three  prime  Lilauk  awana  quietly  paddling  ^ruM  to 
the  other  side.  Of  course  we  had  left  our  weapons  on  board,  and 
equally,  of  course,  in  our  walk  we  came  within  easy  shot  of  two 
varieties  of  ducks  and  a  flock  of  clumsy  quaint-looking  pelicans. 
A  crack  rifleman  in  the  party  had  several  times,  as  the  smack  jogged 
along  under  a  light  breeze,  tried  long  shots  of  some  eight  hundred 
yards  with  an  old  service  carbine,  but  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
he  could  do  more  under  the  circumstances  than  astonish  the  great 
solemn-looking  birds ;  nor  did  he,  although  once  he  ploughed  up  the 
water  within  a  foot  of  the  prey. 

Formidable  creatures  indeed  we  must  have  appeared  to  the  in- 
habitants when  -we  landed  on  a  fern  gathering  expedition,  as  we 
did  twice  to  gratify  the  desires  of  a  brace  of  botanists,  who  invited 
the  rest  of  us  to.assist  in  the  foray.  Cabbage  tree,  or  some  similar 
description  of  light  broad-brimmed  hat,  was  a  necessity,  with  the 
sun  at  seventy-eight  in  the  shade  ;  neither  coat  nor  waistcoat  was 
worn  i  shirt  open  at  the  throat ;  waist  tightened  in  by  a  leather  belt, 
from  which  were  suspended  a  frightful  bowie  knife,  a  pouch  for  watch 
and  tobacco,  and  an  American  axe.  These  implements  were, 
nevertheless,  for  something  more  than  empty  show,  since  the  finest 
stag-hom  ferns  and  other  rare   growths  were  only  to  be  won  by 
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felling  the  trees  upon  whose  bark  they  grew,  the  former  throwing 
out  pale  green  leaves  resembling  the  antlers  of  a  buck.  Scrub  as 
usual  was  found  preferable  to  bush  for  ferns,  as,  indeed,  for  all 
manner  of  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees ;  "  bush  "  being  the  land  tim- 
bered lightly  with  the  forest  trees  of  the  country,  "  scrub  "  the  allu- 
vial soil  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  densely  covered  with  strange 
creeping  and  climbing  plants  and  undergrowths,  through  which  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  cut  a  passage.  One  of  our  number 
returned  to  the  cutter  with  eight  distinct  varieties  of  fern,  ranging 
in  size  from  the  trembling  little  maidenhair  to  the  massive  stag- 
horn,  which,  with  the  tree-limb  to  which  it  was  attached,  galled  the 
shoulders  of  two  men,  who  conveyed  it  on  board  perspiring  and 
triumphant,  and  which  trophy,  still  in  life  and  health,  at  the 
present  moment  adorns  a  Brisbane  verandah. 

True  to  my  colours,  even  at  the  Antipodes,  I  did  the  chief  fishing 
for  the  party,  taking  advantage  at  the  same  time  of  every  expedition 
on  shore,  but  making  play  with  the  lines  at  each  leisure  moment 

The  result  was  a  very  appreciable  addition  to  our  commissariat, 
although  it  would  be  the  basest  ingratitude  not  to  admit  that  this 
department,  under  the  anxious  superintendence  of  a  special  com- 
mittee, had  been  conceived  and  controlled  with  immense  success. 
But  who  can  refuse,  let  the  table  be  never  so  well  furnished,  such 
a  bonne  bouche  as  a  dish  of  fresh  fish  just  caught  in  a  masterly 
manner,  and  cooked  to  a  turn  in  the  common  frying-pan?  The 
fisherman  certainly  deserved  the  vote  of  thanks  which  on  the  last 
evening  of  the  cruise  was  formally,  and  with  much  eloquence, 
proposed,  seconded,  supported  thrice  over,  and  carried,  while  the 
Flying.  Wallaby  ran  before  the  wind,  and  the  heights  beyond  Break- 
fast Creek  resounded  with  the  familiar  echoes  of  "  For  he's  a  jolly 
good  fellow."  His  spoil  had  principally  consisted  of  whiting, 
bream,  tailor  fish,  and  Jew  fish, — all  splendid  eating,  and  all  to  be 
described  on  some  future  occasion,  when  they  shall  be  the  sole  heroes 
of  the  subject  The  flats  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers  furnished 
mussels  and  oysters  for  bait,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  using 
superfine  tackle.  The  rule  was  to  fish  on  with  a  couple  of  hooks 
over  the  taffrail  until  the  bucket  was  full,  and  then  to  wind  up  till 
next  time. 

A  singular  instance  of  fish  being  attracted  by  light  happened  to 
me  near  Nerang  Head.  The  night  was  at  that  time  pitchy  dark, 
and  the  jovial  brotherhood  were  down  below  amusing  themselves 
at  whist  and  loo.  I  was  fishing  in  solitary  enjoyment  over  the 
stem,  with  a  lantern  on  deck.      This  lantern,  for  some  fancy  or 
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other,  1  hung  over  the  side,  and  within  five  minutes  the  i\-ater  was 
fairly  alive  with  mullet,  rusliing  backward  and  forward  under  the 
light,  leaping  out  of  the  water  in  shoals,  and  playing  the  maddest 
of  pranks.  A  couple  of  fellows  jumped  distinctly  at  tlie  lantern. 
The  game  lasted  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  the  mullet  then  sud- 
denly disappeared.  I  nted  scarcely  add,  for  the  information  of 
fishermen,  that  although  we  were  to  our  knowledge  surrounded  by 
grey  mullet,  they  never  by  any  chance  touched  the  hook.  The 
professional  fishermen  make  extraordinary  hauls  sometimes  in  their 
nets,  and  from  the  Brisbane  wharves  in  certain  conditions  of  the 
river  mullet  have  been  taken  with  a  small  hook,  and  paste  made 
of  dough  and  the  dried  roe  of  cod  or  mullet.  This,  however,  very 
rarely  happens,  the  mullet  being  aS  great  a  puzzle  to  Australian  as 
to  English  anglers. 

Easter  Sunday  morning  I  spent  in  watching  a  number  of  South 
Sea  Islanders  engaged  in  their  favourite  sport  of  fishing.  They 
had  tramped  across  the  bush  from  a  sugar  plantation  fifteen  mites 
distant  It  is  their  habit  to  make  this  journey  every  Sunday,  which 
is  strictly  kept  in  the  col&ny  as  a  day  of  rest.  The  Australian  black 
takes  naturally  to  a  horse  and  saddle ;  the  Polynesian  takes  naturally 
to  a  boat  and  fishing.  Heedless  of  the  sharks  that  are  known  to 
swarm  in  the  waters  along  tlini  pan  of  the  coast,  the  dusky  good- 
teni|>ered  fellows  were  waist  deep,  tending  their  hand-lines  with  all 
the  eagerness  of  schoolboys,  hailing  the  capture  of  a  fresh  fish  with 
shouts  simple  as  those  of  children,  and  happy  apparently  as  the 
<iay  was  long.  Under  the  gum  trees  the  fires  were  smouldering  in 
readiness  for  the  forthcoming  feast 
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^  the  King  of  the  Jews  "  was  being  nailed  to  a  cross  between  two 
common  thieves.  Forty  years  later,  Titus  and  his  troops  destroyed 
their  work.  Has  any  stone  of  that  great  edifice  been  left?  By 
strange  good  fortune  one  of  the  most  curious  stones  of  that  mag- 
nificent edifice  has  just  been  found. 

The  main  difference  in  plan  between  Solomon's  Temple  and 
Herod's  Temple  was  the  Gentile  Court.  Solomon  was  a  Jew  and 
a  King  of  Jews.  In  his  day  there  were  strangers  in  Jerusalem,  but 
these  strangers  were  not  allowed  to  jxiss  within  the  boundaries  of 
his  holy  mount.  His  courts  were  two — ^a  Court  of  Priests,  and  a 
Court  of  People  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Herod,  the  strangers  living  in 
Jerusalem  were  as  numerous  and  independent  as  the  Jews  themselves. 
They  had  to  be  considered  by  the  king.  Now  every  temple  had  an 
open  space  about  it,  occupied  as  a  sook  or  market-place,  and  the 
great  structure  on  Mount  Moriah  followed  the  usual  rule.  Herod 
had  a  problem  to  solve.  Greeks,  Egyptians,  and  other  strangers, 
could  not,  under  Roman  rule,  be  excluded  from  the  market-place. 
These  Greeks,  Egyptians,  and  other  strangers,  could  not,  under 
Jewish  law,  be  suffered  to  come  ^vithin  the  Temple  courts.  Herod 
hit  on  the  device  of  enlarging  the  Temple  area,  and  establishing  a 
Gentile  Court,  in  which  men  of  all  creeds  and  races  might  meet  and 
mix  for  business  purposes  without  offence.  Here,  in  the  Gentile 
Court,  stood  the  money-changers*  stalls ;  here  the  sacrificial  lambs 
and  doves  were  sold.  This  Gentile  Court,  lying  on  the  lowest  tier, 
was  adorned  with  the  xojsX  colonnade,  and  the  upper  walks  on  the 
wall  commanded  views  over  the  wilderness,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
Moab  mountains.  It  was  the  pleasantest  promenade  in  Jerusalem. 
How  were  these  strangers,  once  admitted  to  the  Temple  area,  pre- 
vented from  passing  to  the  Hebrew  Court? 

A  low  balustrade  divided  Greek  from  Jew.  This  screen  was  hardly 
breast-high,  so  that  men  could  talk  with  each  other  across  and  above 
the  wall.  Tablets,  says  Josephus,  were  set  on  this  balustrade,  at 
equal  distances  from  each  other,  with  notices  in  Greek  and  Latin 
letters  that  no  stranger  should  pass  that  screen  on  pain  of  death. 
Doubts  have  been  cast  on  the  truth  of  this  statement  by  the  Jewish 
>\Titer :  in  the  first  place,  because  Josephus  in  another  place,  while 
noting  the  prohibition,  says  nothing  of  the  penalty ;  ih  the  second 
place,  because  it  is  hard  to  see  how  such  a  tolerant  people  as  the 
Romans  could  have  suffered  the  high-priests  to  kill  men  for  such 
an  offence  as  passing  through  an  open  space.  Our  commissioner  in 
Palestine,  M.  Ganneau,  has  found  one  of  these  inscribed  tablets  from 
the  Temple  balustrade.  ^ 
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Outside  the  Haram  area,  not  far  from  the  north-ivestem  angle,  lies 
a  sma]l  Mohammedan  giaxeyartl.  You  ajiproach  it  from  tlie  Via 
Dolorosa.  Several  sheikhs  connected  with  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  lie 
buried  here,  and  hence  the  little  sunken  fosse  is  looked  on  as  holy 
ground.  A  small  gateway  leads  into  the  cemetery,  and  on  one  of 
the  lower  stones  of  this  gate  M.  (Jannean  saw  some  marks.  Scrajiing 
away  the  dirt,  he  found  seven  lines  of  inscription  in  Greek  : — 
MHeENAALLOrENHEIZnO  I  In  English  thus:- 
PEYEieAIEhfTOSTOVnE  |       "No  ..ranker  i*  a»o««l  lo 

PITOIEPONTPY+AKTOU     KAI    ,  pass  within  the  balastn.de  round 

HEPIBOLOY  OZA'AKI   AH         I  ""=  '^=""p'^  *"''   "'"^ 
♦eHEAYraiAITIOr   EZ 
TAIAIATOEZAKOAOY 
eElN   eANATON 


I  found,  llic  ufTciider  will  take 
I  Itic  consequence,  paying  the 
penally  of  his  life." 


Here,  then,  is  not  only  a  true  piece  of  the  old  Temple,  but  a  piece 
which  is  of  importance  in  many  ways-  It  gives  us  a  test  for  judging 
of  Greek  inscriptions,  and  assists  us  in  assigning  other  stones  to  llie 
time  of  Herod.  It  is  evidence  of  a  welcome  kind  that  the  text  of  ■ 
Josephus  may  be  trusted,  liut  ihe  chief  value  of  this  tablet  lies  in 
the  light  which  it  throws  on  that  obscure  passage  in  the  life  of  our 
Saviour — His  scourging  of  the  Temple  courts,  not  only  under  the 
eyes  of  priests  and  Levites,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  Roman 
governor  and  an  imperial  garrison.  The  strangers  had  extended 
their  operations  beyond  the  balustrade,  and  any  Israelite  was  justified 
in  driving  them  back.  Ueing  trespassers  they  had  no  appeal  Our 
tablet  helps  us,  in  like  manner,  to  understand  that  curious  and  dramatic 
|>assagc  in  the  life  of  St,  Paul — the  charge  of  introducing  Trophimus, 
the  Ephesian,  into  the  Temple  court,  and  the  demand  that  he  should 
dieforhisofTencc.  IfTrophimus  were  a  Greek,  and  if  St.  Paul  carried 
him  into  the  Israelites'  Court,  the  priests  were  technically  right. 
His  life  was  forfeit  to  the  law.  Hence  the  perplexity  of  the  Roman 
captain;  hence  the  need  for  keeping  Paul  in  the  castle.  Hence, 
also,  Si.  Paul's  apical  to  his  rights  as  a  Roman  citizen,  which 
alone  saved  him  from  the  malice  of  his  old  employer,  Ananias,  the 
high-priest. 

So  far  as  we  yet  know,  this  bit  of  buried  stone  is  the  only  real 
fragment  of  the  Temple  of  Herod  that  remains. 

Of  the  next  succeeding  temple — the  Pagan  temple — in  whicli 
Jupiter  re]>laced  Jehovah — we  have  found  a  fragment,  hardly  less 
curious  and  important  as  n  piece~(;f  history  in  stone  than  Hcrod^ 
tablet— a  marble  bust  of  the  £mperor  Hadrian. 
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Recall  the  wonderful  and  dramatic  scene.  After  the  destruction 
by  Titus,  Jerasalem  rose  from  her  ashes,  not  swiftly  and  radiantly, 
so  as  to  compare  with  palm-girt  Jericho,  and  sea-washed  Csesarea, 
yet  with  something  of  her  ancient  character.  Her  Temple  had  been 
burnt  down,  but  the  plough  had  not  been  driven  through  her  soil, 
and  no  curse  had  been  launched  against  building  on  her  hill-sides. 
For  fifty  years  the  city  was  at  peace ;  such  peace  as  comes  after  final 
effort  and  assured  defeat.  The  princes  had  fled,  the  priestly  families 
had  gone  to  Galilee,  Cyprus,  and  Egypt  Hardly  any  save  the  poor, 
and  their  officiating  priests  remained  in  Jerusalem.  Tiberias  had 
become  the  seat  of  Hebrew  learning,  Memphis  and  Alexandria  the 
scenes  of  Hebrew  enterprise.  When  thinking  of  the  Jews,  a  Roman 
emperor  like  Vespasian  or  Domitian,  thought  less  of  Palestine  than 
of  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Cyrene.  A  great  revolt  took  place  in  Egypt, 
where  the  Jews  burnt  Alexandria,  and  were  carried  to  Cyprus,  where 
they  were  crushed  by  Hadrian  ;  but  for  sixty  years  after  the  burning 
of  their  Temple,  the  men  of  Judah  gave  no  sign  of  independent  life. 

Then  came  the  rising  of  Bar  Cochaba,  Son  of  the  Star,  last  and 
greatest  of  the  many  false  Messiahs  who  appeared  within  a  century 
after  Christ's  birth  and  death.  This  personage  is  still  a  mystery.  A 
hundred  legends  gather  round  him,  yet  his  name  is  not  known,  nor 
has  his  family  been  traced.  For  months  this  man  defied  the  empire, 
forcing  so  great  a  soldier  as  Severus  to  remain  in  camp  and  stand 
on  his  defence ;  yet  no  one  knew  what  he  was,  or  whence  he  came. 
The  man  was  of  extraordinary  size  and  strength.  Most  people  like 
a  ruler  to  be  big  and  hardy.  Saul  was  selected  for  his  size,  and 
Samson  for  his  sinew.  Like  Saul,  Cochaba  was  taller  by  a  head  than 
all  his  brethren ;  and,  like  Samson,  he  could  fell  an  ox  and  break  a 
lion's  jaw.  In  youth,  he  is  supposed  to  have  spent  much  of  his 
time  with  thieves,  and  even  to  have  been  a  thief  himself.  He  was 
an  adept  in  arts,  which  Orientals  prize  beyond  genius,  learning,  and 
virtue, — arts  invented  by  jugglers  and  magicians.  ^Vhen  he  showed 
himself  to  strangers,  flames  seemed  to  leap  out  from  between  his  lips, 
so  that  he  breathed  with  tongues  of  fire.  These  flames  were  his 
credentials,  easy  to  be  read  by  peasants  and  herdsmen.  The  trick 
needs  some  practice  and  a  good  deal  of  muscular  endurance.  I 
have  seen  it  done  by  mountebanks  in  Morocco.  A  piece  of  flax  is  set 
on  fire,  rolled  into  a  ball,  and  put  into  the  mouth.  The  fire  is  partly 
smothered,  smoke  comes  out,  and  when  the  mountebank  breathes, 
his  teeth  and  lips  appear  to  be  wrapped  in  flame.  Few  men 
could  bear  the  pain,  yet  tne  Morocco  juggler  will  "eat  fire" 
and  "  breathe  flame  **  fcvf  a  reward  of  twenty  piastres.  Such  was 
Bar  Cochaba,   Son, -of  the  Star.    Like  David,  whose  descendant 

/ 
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he  assumed  to  be,  Cochaba  lived  at  first  in  caves  and  tombs.  Such 
fastnesses  abound  in  all  the  ravines  near  Jerusalem.  Here  he 
gathered  in  men  and  laid  up  store  of  arms.  Burrowing  in  the 
ground,  he  ran  galleries  right  and  left,  and  made  a  catacomb  of 
eveiy  hill-side.  From  early  days  the  Jews  had  been  fond  of  secret 
passages  and  undeiground  roads.  Moriah  was  honeycombed  with 
dsteras,  corridors,  and  chambers.  One  great  tunnel  connected  Zion 
with  the  Temple,  and  the  spatious  vaults,  now  known  as  the  quarries, 
lay  beneath  the  palace  of  Eezetha.  David  made  war  from  the  Cave 
of  AduUam;  Cochaba  made  jireparations  for  war  in  fifty  caves  of 
Adullam.  Issuing  from  his  lair,  he  crept  to  the  height,  of  which 
he  made  a  watch-tower  and  a  block-house.  Crest  by  crest  he  felt  his 
way,  commg  nearer  and  nearer  to  Jerusalem,  until,  like  David,  he 
was  master  of  the  open  country,  when  he  drew  in  his  clouds  of 
mounted  marauders,  and  could  treat  with  the  Sanhedrim  on  the 
footing  of  a  prince.  While  David  stood  alone  he  was  a  shepherd ; 
when  he  had  gathered  in  his  band  he  was  a  lord.  So  it  was  with 
every  leader  of  revolt,  from  Judas  of  Galilee  down  lo  Bar  Cochab.i, 

Some  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Israel  saluted  this  impostor  as 
the  Christ  that  was  to  come.  Akiba,  prince  of  the  Sanhedrim,  often 
called  the  Second  Moses,  wa^  llie  first  rabbi.  This  venerable  scholar, 
to  whose  zeal  we  owe  the  Mislina.  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
old.  He  had  seen  a  jackal  prowling  in  the  ruins  of  Moriah ;  he  had 
looked  with  scom  on  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  Rome.  When  one 
of  his  disciples,  gazing  on  the  Capitol,  burst  into  tears,  Akiba  had 
rebuked  his  want  of  faith  :  "  If  the  enemies  of  God  have  so  much, 
how  much  more  may  not  the  children  of  God  expect?"  This  royal 
Hebrew  hailed  Cochaba  as  that  star  that  was  to  rise  in  Jacob,  and 
announced  to  Judah  that  the  day  of  her  deliverance  was  at  hand. 
Thousands  on  thousands  fiocked  to  his  banner,  streaming  in  from 
Hebron  and  Tiberias,  from  Cyprus  and  Egypt,  from  Antioch  and 
Rome.  From  one  end  of  Jewry  to  the  other  news  ran  round  that 
Christ  had  come,  and  that  the  holy  war  had  been  proclaimed.  Some 
Israelites  answered  in  person,  others  in  money,  and  all  in  prayer. 
Cochaba  left  the  caves  in  which  he  had  dwelt,  and  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  bands  of  horse.  Akiba  held  his  reins,  and  took  from 
him  the  rank  of  standard-bearer ;  while  bands,  composed  of  Greeks, 
Samaritans,  and  Bedouins,  .is  well  as  Jews,  saluted  him  as  king. 

Gathering  in  his  strength,  this  temporal  Messiah  dashed  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  set  up  his  kingdom  among  the  ruins  of  Zion,  with  the 
cry,  Jehovah  Echad,  God  is  One.  The  Roman  legions  had  lo  retire. 
Fifty  strong  castles  and  nearly  a  thousand  villages  fell  into  his  hands. 
In  Ptolenuus,  Csesarea,  and  the  great  dtien,  ihSTRdtnans  held  their 
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ground  against  his  wild  horse,  but  in  the  open  country  Bar  Cochaba 
was  the  only  sheikh  and  king.  Coins  were  struck  in  his  name  ;  ser- 
vices were  conducted  by  his  command.  A  new  and  singular  mark 
was  put  on  his  followers,  more  striking  than  the  rite  ascribed  to 
Moses.  To  prove  his  faith  and  courage,  each  of  his  two  hundred 
thousand  horsemen  cut  off  a  finger.  Like  himself,  his  followers 
were  expected  to  be  strong.  "  He  who  cannot  ride  full  speed  and 
pluck  up  a  cedar  as  he  dashes  past,  may  go  his  way." 

Hadrian  felt  that  a  great  war  was  coming  on.  Sending  to 
Britain  for  Severus,  he  placed  the  armies  of  Syria  in  his  hands, 
with  orders  to  destroy  the  whole  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  replace 
it  by  a  Roman  colony.  Troops  were  poured  froni.  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa  into  Palestine.  Trained  in  the  British  school  of 
arms,  Severus  knew  how  to  deal  with  an  enejmy  strong  in 
cavalry  and  weak  in  fortresses.  He  avoided  open  fighting,  but 
seized  and  fortified  point  after  point,  pushing  the  rebels  back, 
and  wearing  out  the  patience  and  provisions  of  their  mighty  host. 
The  Jews  fought  splendidly,  yet  month  by  month  their  lines  fell  in, 
and,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  the  kingdom  was  reduced,  to  a  small 
plateau  on  the  crest  of  Judah.  Zion  was  too  week  for  long  defence, 
her  walls  being  levelled  >yith  the  earth.  Standing  alone,  the  citadel, 
which  Titus  had  spared  for  reasons  of  his  own,  could  not  sustain  a 
lengthened  siege. 

Moriah  was  a  desert  place,  the  housje  of  fox  and  jackal ;  but  a 
stand  was  made  at  Beth  Er,  a  to^^^l  on  the  ridge  of  Judah,  not  far 
from  Bethlehem.  Cochaba  fought  like  aMaccabee;but  Roman  science 
was  too  strong  for  Oriental  fanaticism.  A  remnant  of  his  host  still 
kept  their  faith  in  the  impostor,  but  as  the  enemy  drew  nigh,  doubts 
arose  among  the  priests.  A  Deliverer  who  fell  back,  even  though  he 
fell  back  fighting,  could  not  be  the  Christ  destined  to  come.  Rabbi 
Eleazar  preached  the  need  of  prayer,  and  as  the  fortunes  of  Cochaba 
waned,  the  Jews  gave  ear  to  any  one  who  brought  new  counsels  to  their 
camp.  As  Moses  stood  on  the  Mount,  watching  the  battle  and  praying 
for  success,  so  Eleazar  knelt  on  a  high  place  and  prayed  for  success. 
WhWQ  he  cried  out  to  Jehovah,  the  Je^-s  prevailed,  or  fancied  they 
prevailed,  a  fact  which  set  up  Eleazar  as  a  dangerous  rival  of 
Cochaba.  A  Samaritan  came  to  the  King's  assistance.  Stealing  u]) 
to  the  rabbi,  he  pretended  to  whisper  in  his  ear.  "  No  whispering,*' 
cried  Cochaba,  "  what  is  this  ? "  The  rabbi  could  not  say  at  first ; 
the  Samaritan  affected  silence,  but  at  length  confessed  that  Eleazar 
had  employed  him  to  capitulate.  Eleazar  was  put  to  death.  A 
new  division  now  broke  out;  some  turning  openly  against  their 
king,  others; rclusing^  tp  expose  their  lives.     Amidst  these  broils, 
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the  town  was  stormed.  Cochaba  fell  on  the  wall,  his  sword  in  hand. 
Akiba  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  whole  of  their  followers  were 
either  put  to  the  sword  or  sol9  as  slaves.  Cochaba's  head  was 
carried  to  the  Roman  camp.  Akiba  was  flayed  alive,  then  put  to 
death.  Not  less  than  five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  persons 
perished  in  this  final  rising  of  the  Jews. 

Hadrian  fixed  a  colony  on  Zion,  which  he  called  ^lia  Capitolina, 
after  himself  and  Jupiter !  ^lius  Hadrianus  \i'as  his  name,  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  was  his  god.  No  Hebrew  was  to  settle  in  his  colony,  nor 
come  in  sight  of  the  Temple  hill.  Samaritans,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  might 
buy  land,  build  houses,  and  aspire  to  civic  rights;  even  Christians  from 
Pella  and  Antioch  were  allowed  to  lodge  by  the  Holy  Sepulchre  :  but 
no  follower  of  Jehovah  was  to  enter  this  city  of  the  Roman  Caesar 
and  the  Roman  Jove.  *  Hadrian  built  a  theatre  on  Zion,  where  Greek 
comedies  were  played,  as  in  the  theatres  of  Caesarea  and  Tiberias. 
In  imitation  of  the  temple  in  Rome,  he  built  a  Temple  in  Moriah, 
where  priests  of  Jupiter  offered  sacrifice,  and  watched  the  flight  of 
birds.  iElia  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter;  yet  the  emperor  claimed 
his  share  throughout.  Two  statues  were  placed  in  the  new  temple ; 
one  of  Jupiter,  a  second  of  Hadrian.  Alexander  of  Macedon  thought 
he  paid  the  Libyan  god  a  compliment  by  declaring  himself  his  son. 
Napoleon,  in  the  same  tone  of  patronage,  said  the  obscure  saint 
whose  name  he  bore  ought  to  feel  much  gratified  at  his  partnership 
in  fame.  So,  too,  with  Hadrian.  Other  Caesars  had  been  worshipped 
with  divine  honours,  both  while  they  lived  and  after  they  were  dead, 
and  chiefly  in  cities  which  they  had  conquered,  ravaged,  and  restored. 
Julius  had  a  temple  in  Rome,  and  nearly  all  his  successors  were 
enrolled  amongst  the  gods.  Which  among  these  rulers  had  been 
more  fortunate  than  Hadrian?  Only  two,  Augustus  and  Trajan, 
had  been  spared  to  celebrate  the  Vincunalia.  Hadrian  had  been 
the  third.  It  was  already  a  saying,  "  May  you  be  happier  than 
Augustus,  better  than  Trajan."  Hadrian  was  happier  than  Augustus, 
if  not  better  than  Trajan.  Why  should  he  not  assume  the  god  ? 
He  had  shared  with  Jupiter  the  new  name  of  Zion,  why  not  share 
with  Jupiter  the  new  worship  on  Moriah? 

The  two  statues  of  Hadrian  and  Jupiter  remained  on  the  Temple 
hill  for  several  generations,  Jerome  saw  them ;  the  Bordeaux  Pil- 
grim saw  them.  When  they  were  cast  down  is  uncertain.  The  zeal 
of  Constantine  spared  the  image  of  his  illustrious  predecessor  on  the 
throne,  while  Christian  rage  against  Jupiter  was  turned  aside  by  the 
device  of  calling  the  image  of  the  god  a  second  statue  of  Hadrian. 
This  emperor  was  a  favourite  with  the  early  Christians,  who  owed 
Vol.  XVII.,  X.S.  1876.  X 
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to  him  the  privilege  of  settling  near  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Sl  Jerome 
recognized  the  idol,  but  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  heard  it  described  as 
a  statue  of  Hadrian,  rebuilder  of  Jerusalem,  under  the  name  of  j^lia. 
What  Constantine  left  on  the  Temple  hill  succeeding  emperors  were 
not  likely  to  disturb.  The  Peraians  under  Chosroes,  and  the  Arabs 
under  Omar,  were  idol-breakers.  When  they  entered  >E!ia,  they 
were  certain  to  cast  down  such  images,  whether  they  were  of  gods  or 
men ;  and  thus  the  two  statues,  once  so  proudly  dominant  in  the 
Holy  Place,  were  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  fragments  shot  as  rub- 
bish from  the  city-gate. 

This  bust  of 
Hadrian  .broken 
and  defaced, 
has  now  been 
found  close  to 
the  spot  where 
Omar's  icono- 
clasts may  have 
cast  it  forth. 
Here,  as  the 
.^Bordeaux  Pil- 
(fisflij  saw  it 
standing  on  the 
Temple  hill  in 
the  year  of  grace 
333,  is  the  bust 
of  that  forraida- 
ble  prince  who 
drove  the  Jews 
nut  of  Palestine, 
and  erased  the 
name  of  Jeru- 
salem from  the  <, 
imperial  map.  s^ 
The  findingof "' 
tliis  relic  is  a 
kind  of  idyl. 
Round  about 

the  Holy  City  lie  great  heaps  of  stones — ruins  of  walls,  towers,  houses, 
cisterns,  tombs — thequarriesof  araceofmentoopoortobuy,  and  too 
inert  to  dig,  new  building  materials.  These  heaps  of  stone  cost  no 
wore  than  the  trouble  of  picking  them  up  and  bringing  them  to  the 
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town.  Thus  many  poor  boys  and  men,  when  work  is  slack,  go  out  with 
their  donkeys  in  search  of  stone.  One  day  a  donkey-boy  was  picking  up 
his  supper  of  stones  outside  the  Damascus  gate,  on  the  old  road  to 
Samaria — the  very  path  along  which  our  Lord  passed  on  His  way  to 
Jacob's  well — ^when  he  came  on  some  fallen  blocks,  the  ruins  of  an 
old  wall  bek>nging  to  a  Moslem  of  the  city  called  Rabah  Effendi* 
One  of  these  blocks  was  carved,  and  when  the  kid  looked  close,  dis- 
closed the  features  of  a  man — z,  man  of  strange  form  and  aspect, 
for  his  beard  was  cut  and  curled,  his  countenance  Frank-like,  and  his 
hair  bound  by  a  fillet,  holding  a  medal  on  which  was  an  imperial  eagle. 
Our  donkey-boy  had  never  seen  the  like.  No  Jew  ever  sets  up  a 
gmven  image ;  no  Moslem  makes  a  figure  of  himself  in  stone.  No  statue 
of  king  or  caliph,  bishop,  archimandrite,  or  iman  decorates  Jerusa- 
lem ;  so  that  a  donkey-driver  has  no  means  of  seeing  such  works 
of  art  To  him  it  could  be  nothing  but  an  idol — an  abomination  in 
the  sight  of  Allah.  So  he  showed  the  unclean  thing  to  the  Effendi, 
instead  of  selling  it  to  a  builder,  by  whom  it  might  have  been  buried 
for  another  thousand  years  in  the  foundation  of  a  wall.  The 
Moslem  could  set  no  value  on  his  find,  bat  as  he  showed  it  to  his 
friends,  the  carved  face  became  the  talk  ^f  a  city  where  any  news  is 
a  fortune.  Curious  eyes  soon  fell  on  Uie  "  idol " ;  among  others, 
those  of  our  shrewd  commissioner,  M.  Clermont-Ganneau,  and  those 
of  a  wily  Russian  monk,  the  Archimandrite  of  New  Jerusalem. 
Seeing  that  the  art  was  Greek,  M.  Clermont-Ganneau  first  thought 
of  the  Herodian  princes  as  likely  to  have  hired  Greek  sculptors ;  but 
on  his  sending  a  sketch  to  London,  the  head  ^"as  instantly  recognized 
by  Mr.  Vaux,  our  eminent  colleague,  as  that  of  Hadrian.  It  was 
enough  to  make  one  start.  No  bust  of  Hadrian  is  mentioned  at 
Jerusalem,  except  the  statue  on  the  Sacred  Mount. 

We  sent  M.  Clermont-Gaimeau  orders  to  secure  the  bust. 
Unluckily  for  us,  the  Russian  monk  was  on  the  spot.  Seeing  the 
value  of  this  broken  marble  as  a  piece  of  history,  he  bought  it  for 
his  convent  ere  our  letters  reached  Jerusalem.  All  credit  fall  to 
him !  He  saw  his  chance,  and  used  it  well.  With  the  suavity 
which  becomes  his  order,  he  allowed  us  to  photograph  the  work^ 
and  aftenvards  to  take  a  cast.  These  reproductions  may  be 
seen  at  our  Society's  room,  in  Pall  Mall  East ;  material  witness  of 
events  hardly  ever  surpassed  in  human  interest — ^the  last  captivity 
of  the  Jews,  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  foundation  of  a 
foreign  colony  on  Zion,  the  erection  of  a  Pagan  temple  on  Moriah, 
and  the  assumption  by  the  conqueror  of  partnership  with  the  Roman 

god  of  gods.  ' 

X  3 


Modern 
Tactical  Organizations. 

BY  H.  B.  CROSBY, 

LaU  Coiofiel  in  the  United  States'  Service. 

[HEN  the  great  civilized  powers  shall  have  finally 
adopted  an  international  code,  under  which  their 
disputes  may  be  settled  by  peaceful  methods  of 
arbitration,  standing  armies  will  be  no  longer  necessary ; 
but  until  that  good  time  arrives,  and  while  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
war  continues  to,  be  regarded  as  essential  to  national  existence,  the 
tactical  organization  of  armies,  upon  which  successful  warfare  so 
largely  depends,  will  always  command  the  earnest  consideration  of 
the  military  student.  A  very  able  and  interesting  article  upon  this 
subject,  in  a  late  number  of  The  Gentletnat^s  Magazitu^*  by  Major 
W.  W.  Knollys,  of  the  93rd  Sutherland  highlanders,  has  attracted 
great  attention  in  the  United  States,  and  so  also  has  an  equally  able 
but  more  elaborate  article  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica  by  Col.  G. 
Pomeroy  Colley,  upon  the  word  "army,"  to  which  article  Major 
Knollys  particularly  refers.  It  miay  perhaps  add  variety  and  interest 
to  the  discussion  to  point  out  some  of  the  tactical  changes  which 
have  been  made  in  the  United  States,  where  the  system  of  infantry 
tactics  in  use,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  iii  the  south,  was  practically 
that  of  France.  The  long  wars  of .  Napoleon  were  regarded  as 
having  settled  the  best  methods  of  tactical  organization  and 
manoeuvring.  The  union  and  rebel  armies  were  each  drilled,  dis- 
ciplined, and  handled  according  to  the  same  system,  such  having 
been  the  military  education  of  the  officers  upon  both  sides. 
The  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  had  each  its  own  system  of 
tactics.  But  with  the  progress  oif  the  war,  it  was  often  found 
necessary  to  dismount  the  cavalry  and  employ  it  as  infantry ;  in  such 
cases,  the  cavalry  would  otherwise  have  been  of  no  use,  on  account 
of  the  difficult  nature  of  the  ground,  or  the  heavy  forests  where 
infantry  alone  could  be  employed.  To  be  of  use  on  such  occasions, 
i^he  cavalry  under  some  of  our  generals  was  specially  drilled  as 

*  See  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  November,  1875,  page  S74- 
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inrantry,  and  thus  it  was  to  a  certain  extent  prepared  to  act  in  either 
branch  of  the  senice,  and  in  particular  could  be  made  useful  during 
a  siege,  or  in  defending  a  line  of  earthworks,  or  sening  as  a  dis- 
mounted resen-e  or  support  to  infantrj-. 

Near  the  dose  of  the  wv,  dismounted  cavalry  was  used  as  infantry, 
with  great  success  in  the  numerous  hot  encounters  with  the  enemy 
around  Petersburg,  and  when  finally  Richmond  and  Petersburg  were 
evacuated  by  the  rebel  troops,  the  cavalry  serving  as  infantry  was  at 
once  remounted,  and  led  the  pursuit  against  the  retreating  enemy 
with  so  much  dash  and  vigour  as  to  render  escape  impossible.  The 
cavaliy  »,-as  armed  with  sabres,  and  with  repeating  rifles,  of  which 
there  are  several  patterns,  and  which  can  be  fired  some  dozen  or 
more  times  in  quick  succession  without  taking  the  piece  from  the 
shoulder.  These  rifles,  on  the  match,  were  slung  from  the  shoulder 
by  a  leathern  strap,  and  being  much  lighter  than  the  pieces  used  by 
infantry,  did  not  overburden  the  soldier  as  a  cavalrjnian  any  more 
than  his  sabre  interfered  with  his  movements  on  foot. 

When  the  war  came  to  an  end,  it  was  a  matter  of  common  remark 
among  our  officers  who  liad  sunived  the  long  struggle,  that  there 
was  a  large  amount  of  unwritten  and  yet  txceedingly  useful  tactical 
knowledge,  not  to  be  found  in  any  authorized  system  of  tactics,  but 
constituting  an  im|<oriant  feature  in  numerous  battalion  movements, 
in  cases  not  othernise  pro\  ided  for.  Such  new  movements  had  been 
originated  and  practised  by  regimental  officers,  in  the  school  of  the 
company  and  the  battalion,  with  a  view  to  devising  the  best  methods 
of  managing  and  directing  skirmishers,  when  covering  the  advance 
of  the  main  army,  in  line  or  in  column,  through  a  hostile  countr>', 
or  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  enemy.  It  became  evident 
also,  that  a  more  simple  and  rapid  method  of  handling  troops  was 
indispensable,  in  order  to  fully  develop  and  render  available  the 
increased  destnictiveness  of  the  new  weapons,  for  the  prowess  of 
each  man  is  perhaps  five-fold  greater,  if  armed  with  a  weapon,  which 
like  the  Spencer  rifle,  for  example,  cm  be  discharged  from  twelve  lo 
iiixteen  times  without  removing  the  piece  from  the  shoulder. 

The  writer,  in  May.  1864,  witnessed  the  repulse  of  a  rebel  mid- 
night attack  upon  an  advanced  salient  of  a  line  of  earthworks,  south 
of  Richmond,  where  a  single  regiment  of  dismounted  cavalr)-,  armed 
with  Henry  rifles,  had  lieen  temporarily  posted  to  relieve  a  regi- 
ment of  infantry  that  iiad  been  on  duty  at  this  point  some  .sixty  hours 
or  more.  The  assault  was  made  by  the  enemy  with  the  most  deter- 
mined bravery,  and  the  head  of  their  column,  with  bayonets  fixed, 
had  ne.irly  re.iched  the  so/ient,  when  the  cavalrymen,  with  their  1 
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pieces  resting  upon  the  parapet,  fired  such  terribly  destructive  and 
continuous  volleys,  that  the  assaulting  troops  were  not  only  repulsed, 
but  routed  and  driven  back  with  fearful  loss.  Their  brave  com- 
mander, General  Walker,  who  led  the  charge  in  person,  was  shot  in 
five  different  places,  and  fell  just  outside  the  parapet  so  severely 
wounded  that  his  recovery  seemed  for  a  long  time  doubtful.  His 
assault  was  sudden,  unexpected,  and  so  fearlessly  made,  that  it  must 
inevitably  have  proved  successful,  if  the  salient  had  been  held  by 
troops  armed  ^\^th  muzzle-loading  guns  instead  of  repeating  rifles. 

Another  reason  for  changing  the  system  of  tactics  hitherto  in  use 
was  the  invention  and  perfection  of  the  new  and  terrible  engine  of 
^var,  the  Gatling  gun,  which  is  destined  to  exercise  an  influence 
hitherto  unkno^vn  in  the  active  field  operations  of  armies. 

The  rapid  and  continuous  discharge  of  a  single  Gatling  gun,  firing 
500  bullets  a  minute,  and  effective  at  a  range  of  1,000  or  1,500 
yards,  will  have  a  most  demoralizing  effect,  if  skilfiilly  handled,  upon 
solid  infantry  formations  in  the  open  field.  This  gun  is  peculiarly 
adapted,  also,  to  the  defence  of  intrenched  positions,  to  protecting 
roads,  defiles,  bridges,  and  villages  ;  it  is  effective  for  silencing  field 
batteries ;  for  increasing  the  infantry  fire  at  the  critical  moment  of 
battle ;  for  supporting  field  batteries,  and  protecting  them  against 
cavalry  and  infantry  charges ;  for  covering  the  retreat  of  a  repulsed 
column ;  and  generally  it  is  a  formidable  weapon  on  account  of  the 
accuracy,  continuity,  and  intensity  of  its  fire.  For  both  flank  and 
direct  fire  its  power  is  unquestionable.  Most  of  the  new  breech- 
loading  rifles  for  infantry  use  are  effective  weapons  at  long  range,  and 
are  capable  of  being  discharged  fi'om  six  to  eight  times  a  minute  ; 
and  thus  the  common  soldier  in  the  ranks  is  possessed  of  a  destruc- 
tive power,  at  least  five  times  greater  than  was  the  fact  but  a  few 
years  ago. 

The  necessity,  therefore,  of  a  system  of  rapid  and  simple  tactics 
adapted  to  each  branch  of  service,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  so 
as  to  render  the  new  implements  of  warfare  available  to  their  fullest 
extent,  must  be  conceded.  These  new  questions  had  become  sub- 
jects for  discussion  while  our  armies  were  in  the  field,  but  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  in  1865  prevented  the  possibility  of  their  practical 
solution  at  that  time,  and  yet  intelligent  officers  had  devised  methods 
of  handling  troops  armed  with  the  new  weapons,  and  also  had  pro- 
vided for  overcoming  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  skirmish  line  which 
Major  Knollys  mentions  as  having  been  experienced  by  Prussian 
ofl^cers  in  the  Franco-German  war,  when  finding  their  companies 
very  much  mixed  up  after  a  fight,  considerable  time  being  required 
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before  the  men  could  be  got  into  their  proper  places  again.  These 
difficulties  seem  to  be  inherent  in  the  English  system  of  skirmishing 
also,  for  Major  Knollys  says,  that  according  to  "  our  system  of 
tactics  two  or  three  companies  advance  to  the  attack  in  skirmishing 
order,  and  are  gradually  reinforced  by  other  companies  already 
extended.  At  the  commencement,  therefore,  the  captain  of  a  from 
company  has  to  superintend  a  line  of  about  350  yards  long.  When 
the  reinforcing  companies  become  mixed  up  with  those  first  sent  out, 
the  supervision  of  that  line  of  front  is  divided  betiveen  two  or  threu 
captains,  each  of  whom  would  issue  his  orders  to  the  men  nearest 
him.  Thus  there  would  be  a  division  of  authority  and  responsibility, 
and  an  utter  absence  of  supreme  control  and  unity  of  purpose.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  disenUngle  the  comiianies  during  a  fight.  But 
suppose  the  attempt  were  made,  and  proved  partially  successful ; 
suppose  Captain  A.  wished  to  employ  for  a  special  purpose  those  of 
his  men  who  were  in  that  part  of  the  line  under  the  temporary 
supervision  of  Captain  B.,  the  latter  mi^t  at  a  critical  moment 
find  his  plans  upset" 

When  Major  Knollys  remarks  that  such  a  system  of  tactics  is 
"likely  to  lead  to  great  confusion,  and  is,  in  ever)-  respect,  radi- 
cally vicious,"  he  does  not  in  the  least  exaggerate  the  faults  of  the 
system.  If  Captain  A.,  in  the  case  supposed,  should  hapi^n  to  be 
actively  engaged  on  his  skirmish  tine  with  the  enemy,  he  would  find 
it  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  to  extricate  his  men  from  that  part 
of  the  skirmish  line  under  Captain  B,,  even  if  Captain  B.  had  no 
plans  that  would  be  in  danger  of  being  upset  at  a  critical  moment. 
For  Captain  A.'s  men,  who  are  "mixed  up"  with  the  men  of 
another  company  on  another  part  of  the  skirmish  line  would  be 
obliged  to  move  under  fire  either  to  the  right  or  left,  along  the 
skirmish  line,  in  order  to  rejoin  their  oim  company,  which  would  be 
a  \ery  delicate  thing  to  do  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  as 
unmilitary  as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  countermarch  under  fire. 
In  the  first  jtlace.  Captain  A.,  on  the  skirmish  line,  should  com- 
mand his  own  men,  and  Captain  R  should,  in  like  manner,  tom- 
mand  his  own  men,  Men  fight  better  when  under  their  own 
officers.  Men  who  arc  accustomed  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
all  company  and  regimental  drills,  on  parade  and  at  levien-s,  should 
not  be  separated  on  the  skirmish  line  or  in  time  of  battle.  The 
group  of  four  men  who  compose  two  files  in  the  double  rank 
infantry  formations  are  comrades  in  battle.  They  know  each  other. 
They  rely  upon  each  other.  They  will  stand  by  and  assist  each 
other  in  all  the  numerous  perils  of  the  battle-field,  as  well  as  in  all 
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the  hardships  of  a  campaign.  Keep  these  four  comrades  together 
in  action  and  they  will  make  a  stout  fight.  Separate  them,  or  mix 
them  up  with  strangers  under  other  officers  than  their  own,  and  half 
their  morale  is  gone  before  the  fight  begins.  This  is  true  of  each 
group  of  four  men  in  the  entire  company.  It  is  tme,  also,  of  the 
company,  in  its  relations  with  the  regiment,  while  the  regiment  itself 
needs  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  brigade  to  which  it  belongs,  and  the 
brigade  that  of  the  division,  or  the  corps  ctarmee.  Each  sub-division, 
if  detached  suddenly  from  the  particular  organization  to  which  it 
belongs,  loses  for  the  moment  that  moral  stamina,  the  result  of 
association,  so  vitally  essential  to  the  success  of  a  battle  or  a 
campaign. 

The  difficulties  discussed  by  Major  Knollys  are  met  in  a  general 
way  by  his  allusion  to  the  suggestions  of  Lord  Sandhurst  upon  this 
subject  His  Lordship's  views  are  quite  to  the  point,  except  as  to 
the  necessity  of  forming  the  company  four  deep  before  the  deploy- 
ment of  a  section  as  skirmishers. 

Skinnishers  are  either  thrown  out  to  clear  the  way  for  the  advance 
of  the  main  body  previous  to  action,  or  to  cover  the  advance,  or  to 
guard  against  surprises,  by  giving  timely  notice  of  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  or  to  conceal  the  movements  of  the  main  body  from  the 
observations  of  the  enemy.  For  these  purposes  the  skirmish  line 
may  advance,  engage  the  enemy,  be  reinforced  in  order  to  hold  its 
ground,  or  fall  back  upon  the  main  body  when  it  is  intended  to 
bring  on  a  general  engagement  with  the  enemy,  in  which  latter  case 
the  skirmishing  ceases  and  the  battle  begins. 

Now  the  precise  question  considered  by  Major  Knollys  is,  how 
to  establish  the  skirmish  line  so  that  it  may  not  only  be  effective  as  a 
skirmish  line,  but  also  so  that  the  men  who  are  deployed  as  skir- 
mishers may  not  become  mixed  up,  and  out  of  place,  and  thereby 
rendered  comparatively  useless  both  upon  the  skirmish  line  and 
afterwards  when  the  real  action  begins. 

Suppose  it  is  desired  to  cover  the  front  of  a  brigade,  advancing  in 
line*  of  battle  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  brigade,  we  will  say,  is  com- 
posed of  four  regiments  of  ten  companies  each,  and  each  comi)any 
contains  one  hundred  men  formed  in  two  ranks,  with  three  com- 
missioned officers,  a  captain,  a  first  and  second  lieutenant,  and 
thirteen  non-commissioned  officers,  consisting  of  five  sergeants  and 
eight  corporals.  The  field  officers  to  each  regiment  are  the  colonel, 
who  is  the  regimental  commander,  the  lieutenant-colonel,  and  the 
senior  and  junior  majors. 

Now  as  the  brigade,  in  the  case  supposed,  is  advancing  in  line  to 
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meet  the  enemy,  the  presumiition  is  that  a  light  skirniish  line  onl)  is 
needed.  And  under  sucli  circumstances,  the  sole  object  and  pur|>Dse 
of  a  skirmish  line  is  to  guard  against  a  surprise,  or  an  ambuscade, 
and  to  exchange  the  first  shots  with  the  enemy,  thereby  giving 
naming  of  his  position.  When  the  opposing  forces  are  so  near  that 
the  battle  is  about  to  begin,  or  if  the  adN'aiicing  brigade  intends  to 
commence  the  action,  its  line  of  skirmishers  at  once  falls  back,  each 
man  resuming  his  proper  place  in  the  company  to  which  he  belongs. 
Having  thus  generally  considered  the  objecl  and  movements  of  the 
skirmish  line  before  the  commencement  of  battle,  let  us  look  to  its 
particular  method  of  fommtion  in  the  case  supposed. 

The  colonel  of  each  regiment,  hating  been  previously  advised  by 
the  brigadier-general  that  an  ordin.iry  line  of  skirmishers  only  is 
needed  to  cover  the  advance,  designates  the  right  section  of  each 
company  with  a  second  lieutenant  and  sergeant  for  such  puqiose. 
Ten  such  sections  form  a  regiment,  each  with  a  second  lieutenant 
and  sergeant ;  and  the  whole,  under  command  of  the  junior  major  of 
the  regiment,  march  forward  at  the  word  of  command,  and  deploy 
at  intervals  of  say  ten  paces  between  each  man.  The  «  hole  brigade 
front  is  thus  covered,  upon  the  principle  thai  each  company  fumishei 
a  de»gnated  number  of  men  to  cover  its  own  company  front ;  or,  in 
other  words,  each  regiment  covers  its  own  regimental  front.  When 
ii  becomes  necessary  for  the  skirmishers  to  retire,  they  fall  back  upon 
their  resi>ective  regiments  and  resume  their  places  in  the  company 
as  the  engagement  commences.  All  light  skirmishing  can  be  thus 
conducted.    ■ 

But  to  suppose  a  ditTerent  case,  as  when  the  enemy  makes  the 
attack,  and  it  is  desired  to  check  his  advance  for  tactical  reasons, 
such  as  reforming  the  line  of  battle,  changing  direction,  or  for 
deployment,  or  to  await  the  arrival  of  reinforcements;  then  a  strong 
line  of  skirmishers,  with  a  reserve,  is  needed.  In  such  a  case,  a 
platoon  from  each  company,  in  command  of  the  captain  and  second 
lieutenant,  or  of  the  first  and  second  lieutenants,  would  furnish  at 
'small  intervals,  with  suitable  reserves,  a  skirmish  line  of  five  hundted 
men  for  each  regimental  front,  the  whole  under  the  direction  of  the 
lieutenant-colonel,  assisted  by  the  senior  or  junior  major.  The 
lieutenant-colonel  receives  his  order  to  advance  or  retire  from  the 
colonel  of  the  regiment,  who,  in  his  turn,  receives  his  orders  from 
the  brigadier-general.  Such  a  line  of  skirmishers  is  capable  of 
making  quite  a  serious  resistance,  and  if  it  is  found  that  the  skirmish 
line  is  really  the  projx^r  line  of  battle,  then  the  remaining  platoons, 
which  uj)  to  this  time  have  not  changed  their  positions,  may  mive 
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forward  as  if  they  were  the  reserve  of  the  skirmishers,  and  take  their 
places  in  line  to  continue  the  fight,  the  several  companies  then  being 
reunited.  The  battle  is  then  fairly  opened,  and  such  troops  as  may 
be  in  reserve  are  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  commanding  general, 
either  for  a  change  in  column  or  a  flank  attack,  or  other  movement, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  an  entire  regiment  can  be  most 
successfully  employed  on  skirmish  duty.  In  such  case  a  regiment 
is  not  expected  to  take  an  early  part  in  the  engagement  which  follows ; 
but  when  the  skirmishing  ceases,  the  regiment  reforms  in  the  rear  of 
the  line  of  battle  and  constitutes  a  part  of  the  reserve. 

In  Upton's  "Tactics,"  now  in  use  in  the  United  States,  the  in- 
structions for  skirmishers  are  arranged  under  the  following  heads  : — 
I.  To  deploy  fon^^ard;  2.  To  deploy  by  the  flank;  3.  To  extend 
intervals;  4.  To  close  intervals;  5.  To  relieve  skirmishers;  6.  To 
advance  in  line ;  7.  To  retreat  in  line ;  8.  To  change  direction ;  9. 
To  march  by  the  flank;  10.  To  fire  at  a  halt;  11.  To  load  and 
fire  marching;  12.  To  rally  and  to  assemble.  Under  the  fore- 
going heads,  all  the  movements  of  the  company  as  skirmishers  are 
regulated. 

In  one  of  the  methods  prescribed  in  this  system  of  tactics  to 
deploy  the  battalion  as  skirmishers,  the  colonel  first  indicates  the 
size  of  the  company  reserves,  and  also  designates  the  companies  to 
constitute  the  battalion  reserve  ;  as  the  company  reserves  fill  vacant 
places,  relieve  the  fatigued,  and  supply  the  skirmishers  with  ammu- 
nition, they  need  not  be  larger  than  is  necessary  for  these  duties. 
The  battalion  reserve  consists  of  t^'O  or  three  companies,  one  to  be 
taken  from  each  wing,  and  the  third  from  near  the  centre.  Such 
reserve  is  usually  commanded  by  the  lieut-colonel,  and  the  com- 
panies thus  designated  are  to  step  a  few  paces  backwards. 

The  battalion  is  always  deployed  as  skirmishers  from  line  of 
battle.  The  colonel,  for  example,  to  deploy  the  battalion  forward, 
causes  the  company  on  which  the  deployment  is  made  and  the  next 
on  the  lef^,  to  march  ten  paces  to  the  front,  when  he  gives  the  pre- 
scribed tactical  orders  for  the  battalion  on  (such)  company  to  take 
intervals.  The  companies  which  deploy  to  the  right  will  be  desig- 
nated as  the  right  wing,  those  to  the  left  the  left  wing.  The  senior 
major  superintends  the  deployment  of  his  wing.  The  other  wing 
is  superintended  by  the  junior  major.  The  adjutant,  mounted, 
remains  with  the  colonel,  who  may  go  wherever  his  presence  is 
necessary  to  consummate  the  movements.  The  battalion  being 
deployed,  the  colonel  will  cause  the  line  to  advance,  retreat,  change 
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direction,  move  by  the  right  or  left  flank,  rally  by  fours,  or  by  com- 
pany, and  execute  the  fires  by  the  same  commands  as  prescribed 
for  a  company  of  skirmishers.  As  to  the  movements  of  the  reserve, 
as  soon  as  the  deployment  of  the  battalion  commences,  the  ca.ptains 
of  reserve  companies  will  form  them  in  single  rank  ;  the  lieu t. -colonel 
posting  them  on  strong  ground  from  three  to  four  hundred  yards  in 
rear  of  the  skirmish  line  in  the  fciUowing  order  :^the  right  company 
opposite  the  left  of  the  right  company  of  skirmishers,  the  left  com- 
pany opposite  the  right  of  the  left  company  of  skirmishers,  the  centre 
company  opposite  the  centre  of  the  battalion.  If  the  other  com- 
panies are  beyond  the  reach  of  his  voice,  his  commands  are  passed 
by  file-closers  posted  for  that  purpose.  The  battalion  reserve  con- 
forms to  the  movements  of  the  battalion,  advancing,  retreating,  or 
moving  by  the  right  or  left  flank,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Now  if  the  skirmish  line  should  be  attacked,  or  threatened  by 
superior  numbers,  in  that  case,  if  its  position  is  stronger  than  that 
held  by  the  reserve,  the  colonel  mil  order  the  Ueut. -colonel  to 
reinforce  the  line. 

Such  necessity  brings  us  face  to  face  in  this  particular  method 
of  reinforcing  the  skirmish  line  with  the  difficulties  mentioned 
by  Major  KnoUys.  For,  to  give  the  actual  details  of  the  advance  of 
the  reserve,  the  I ieut. -colonel  then  gives  the  command — i.  Raerve 
as  Skirmishers;  2.  On  the  cetitre  files  take  intervals ;  ^.\&.KViZyi.  These 
commands  are  repeated  by  the  captains,  and  each  reserve  company 
at  once  deploys  on  its  centre  file.  The  deployment  being  finished, 
the  licut. -colonel  commands — 1.  Double  time  ;  2.  March;  and  thus 
conducts  his  reserve  forward  to  the  skirmish  line,  where  without 
other  command,  all  the  men  wilt  halt  and  join  in  the  action.  The 
batL-ilion  reserve  when  thus  united  to  the  skirmish  line,  conforms  to 
its  movements. 

When  it  is  desired  to  withdraw  the  battalion  reserve,  the  lieut- 
colonel  commands — r.  Reserve  in  retreat;  2.  March.  At  the 
second  command  all  the  reserve  skirmishers  march  in  retreat. 
Having  retired  a  sufficient  distance,  the  reserve  companies  are  then 
assembled  by  proper  commands  on  the  centre  files,  and  afterwards 
posted  as  before  the  advance.  The  tactical  difficulties  mentioned 
by  Major  Knollys,  resulting  from  the  mixing  up  of  men  of  different 
companies  are  avoided,  because  the  reserve  itself  is  manoeuvred  aa  a 
separate  body. 

The  foregoing  movements  of  the  battalion  reserve  explain  the 
manner  in  which  it  reinforces  the  skirmish  line,  and  may  be  with- 
drawn therefrom.     But  should  the  skirmish  line  itself  be  fiMced  back. 
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it  retires  to  the  line  occupied  by  the  battalion  reserve,  and  while  thij* 
is  taking  place,  the  battalion  reserve  is  itself  being  deployed  so  that 
when  the  skirmishers  arrive  on  the  reserve  skirmish  line,  they  are 
halted  and  faced  to  the  front  on  the  new  line,  when  all  commence 
firing  together.  In  this  case  the  reserve  is  withdra>\'n  in  the  same 
manner  as  before  indicated,  and  when  the  skirmishing  ceases,  the 
assembly  of  the  battalion  takes  place  by  appropriate  commands^ 
simultaneously  with  the  battalion  reserve  arid  the  skirmishing  com- 
panies. 

In  the  method  of  deplo)ring  the  regiment  as  skiitnishers  just 
considered,  seven  companies  constitute  the  skirmish  line,  and  three 
companies  form  the  battalion  reserve. 

If  the  reserve  companies  are  needed  on  the  skirmish  line  they 
become  interspersed  throughout  the  entire  line  with  the  men  already 
in  that  line,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  they  are  still  under  the 
command  of  the  lieut.-colonel  and  their  respective  company  officers 
as  a  reserve.  As  the  men  of  the  resene  companies  are,  however, 
separated  from  their  comrades  in  battle,  and  are  mix^  up  with  the 
men  of  other  companies,  the  views  before  expressed,  in  regard  to 
such  a  formation  tend  to  show  that  it  is  not  the  most  desirable,  and 
yet  perhaps  it  is  not  wholly  objectionable  for  the  reason  that  only 
three  reserve  companies  are  mixed  up,  and  as  to  these  companies, 
there  is  a  precise  way  prescribed  for  withdrawing  them  from  the 
line,  and  rapidly  assembling  the  entire  regiment  whenever  it  is 
desired  so  to  do,  all  confusion  or  mixing  vkp  of  the'  men  being 
avoided. 

But  a  more  simple  method  of  deployment  in  skirmish  drill  is 
where  platoons  of  companies .  are  first  deployed^  and  the  remaining 
platoons  are  held  in  position  as  reserves.  In  such  case,  when  the 
reserves  are  needed  on  the  skirmish  line,  the  companies  become 
reunited  as  before  the  deployment,  and  the  comrades  in  battle  are 
in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  comrades  in  battle,  and  their  full  indi- 
vidual worth  as  soldiet^  is  at  once  made  available. 

The  skirmish  drill  should  be  such  that  the  skirmishers  may  be 
moved  in  any  direction  with  the  greatest  rapidity  possible.  And  to 
this  end  the  movements  of  skirmishers  need  not  be  executed  with 
the  same  precision  as  in  closed  ranks,  prompt  execution  being  of 
greater  importance  that  tactical  exactness.  When  skirmishers  are 
thrown  out  to  clear  the  ^-ay  for  the  advance  of  the  main  force  or  to 
cover  or  protect  such  advance,  their  movements  should  be  so 
directed  as  to  keep  the  main  body  constantly  covered-  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  line  of  skirmishers  should  be  supported  by  a  reserve. 
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and  thus  vacant  places  on  the  skirmish  line  may  be  filled,  cart- 
ridges supplied,  and  the  fatigued  relieved,  as  before  stated.  Such 
reserve  may  be  formed  from  the  detail  of  each  company  assigned  to 
skirmish  duty,  and  should  be  posted  about  150  paces  in  rear  of  the 
skirmish  line.  A  main  reserve  posted  400  paces  from  the  line  is 
necessary  where  the  skirmishers  are  expected  to  make  a  stout 
resistance.  The  position  of  the  main  reserve  should  be  favourable 
to  the  formation  of  a  new  line,  in  case  the  skirmish  line  and  reserves 
are  obliged  to  retire.  The  skirmishers  should  be  well  practised  in 
handling  their  pieces.  Each  man  should  be  a  sharpshooter,  and 
to  that  end  target  practice  is  all  important.  The  breech-loading 
rifles  now  in  use  render  each  man  in  the  skirmish  line  a  formidable 
opponent  He  can  fire,  easily  and  accurately,  ten  or  a  dozen  shots, 
where  a  soldier  armed  with  a  muzzle-loader  could  fire  but  one.  He 
can  load  as  handily  while  lying  down,  and  is  therefore  less  exposed. 
With  his  trowel  he  can  intrench,  and  thus  become  a  small  but  by  no 
means  an  insignificant  fortification. 

An  intrenched  skirmish  line  of  breech-loaders  will  be  found 
in  future  wars  to  be  quite  a  serious  obstacle.  It  can  force 
an  army  advancing  in  column  to  deploy,  and  when  deployed, 
the  skirmish  line  can  retire  until  the  advancing  army  has  again 
formed  in  column  to  resume  the  march,  when  it  will  be  again, 
compelled  to  deploy  in  order  to  rout  the  obstinate  liile  of 
intrenched  skirmishers.  The  advance  of  an  army  can  thus  be 
most  seriously  obstructed,  for  its  o>vn  skirmish  line  would  be 
ineffectual  as  against  an  intrenched  line,  and  to  fight  skirmishers 
with  skirmishers  involves  in  grand  tactics  too  much  loss  of  time.  In 
such  case  if  the  advance  of  the  army  is  through  an  open  country,  its 
route  may  be  cleared  by  cavalry ;  if  through  a  wooded  country,  or  a 
country  othenvise  difficult  for  cavalry,  the  opposing  skirmishers  have 
still  the  advantage. 

Skirmishers  should  be  concealed,  as  far        p       i<      le,  ft 
view  of  the  enemy,  and  thus  protected  ft        his  fi         1  be 

done  by  their  laying  down,  or  by  taking  j  jf  1 

the  ground,  or  of  trees,  groves,  forests,  ^ 
Skirmishers  should  also  be  allowed  to  <       ^ 
manner  as  may  be  the  most  convenient  to  t  T 

can  be  best  regulated  by  the  bugle.     The  <  5  and 

sioned  officers  should  repeat  and  cause  the  c 
The  officers  should  constantly  aim  to  impr       ej     i 
idea  of  his  own  individuality,  and  the  r< 
him.     They  should  see  that  the  men  eco 
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serve  their  presence  of  mind,  husband  their  ammunition,  and  profit 
by  all  the  advantages  which  the  ground  may  oflfer  for  cover.  The 
men  should  likewise  be  taught  to  feel  that  they  "cannot  be 
whipped,"  a  task  that  is  not  difficult  with  the  good  old  English 
stock.  And  thus  when  compelled  to  give  ground,  a  new  position 
>vill  be  rapidly  gained  from  which  the  action  can  be  renewed.  Skir- 
mishers handled  in  this  manner  will  soon  learn  that  the  very  ardour 
with  which  an  enemy  pursues  a  temporary  advantage  is  almost  always 
sure  to  secure  his  defeat,  if  resolutely  and  unexpectedly  confronted 
by  the  men  whom  he  had  supposed  to  be  demoralized  and  routed. 

Of  all  regimental  manoeuvres,  the  skirmish  drill  is  the  most  fasci- 
nating, and  its  importance  in  modem  warfare  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
The  full  battalion  in  line  as  skirmishers  covers  a  front  of  nearly 
5,000  men,  and  it  is  really  marvellous  to  see  how  completely  this 
line  is  under  the  control  of  its  commanding  officer,  whose  orders  are 
given  and  repeated  from  one  wing  to  the  other  by  bugle  calls,  fami- 
liar to  both  officers  and  men,  and  according  to  which  skirmishers 
advance,  lie  down,  fire,  rise  up,  again  advance,  march  by  the  flank, 
retreat,  rally  by  fours,  rally  on  the.  reserve,  and  finally  assemble  as  a 
battalion  in  line  of  battle.     These  various  manoeuvres  executed  at 
the  double-quick  give  to  the  field  a  lively  appearance,  and  the  men 
seem  to  vie  with  each  other  as  if  the  exercises  were  a  species  of 
field  sport  instead  of  an  important  preliminary  to  battle. 
.     With  breech-loaders  and  Catling  guns,  modem  warfare  is  a  new 
art,  particularly  when  aided  by  railways  and  telegraphs.     The  Franco- 
German  war  was  fought  >vith  all  these  new  appliances,  but  in  accord- 
ance with  old  tactical  principles.     Practically  it  solved  nothing.     It 
settled  nothing.     If  our  remote  ancestors  had  suddenly  found  their 
bows  and  arrows  supplanted  by  flint-locks,  and  with  these  new 
weapons  had  still  persisted  in  waging  war  in  accordance  with  bow- 
and-arrow  tactics,   the  tactical  possibilities  of  their  new  weapons 
would  have  been  as  little  developed  as  the  recently-adopted  breech- 
loaders have  been  utilized  in  the  Franco-German  war.    A  change  in 
weapons  involves  a  change  in  tactics.     Close  columns  by  divisions 
or  by  regiments  are  not  the  most  desirable  formations  in  the  present 
area  of  warfare,  when  destmctive  missiles  can  be  hurled  by  an  enemy 
with  a  rapidity  as  of  lightning  from  the  heavens.     Against  such 
fierce  assaults, — horizontal  tempests,  as  it  were — of  iron  and  lead, 
the  troops  assaulted  must  have  the  means  of  entrenching  upon  the 
very  ground  where  they  are  attacked,  or  they  must  retreat  with  a 
vfew  to  bettering  their  position,  or  assailing  the   enemy  with  a 
stronjg^r  force,  where  he  is  weaker  or  less  prepared. 
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The  <system  of  infantry  tactics  in  use  in  the  United  States  was 
prepared  by  Brevet-Major-General  Emory  Upton,  a  gallant  and 
skilful  soldier  in  our  late  war,  and  is  particularly  remarkable  for 
"  its  easy  application  to  all  arms  of  the  service,  leaving  nothing 
additional  to  any  special  branch,  except  the  manual  of  the  arm  with 
which  it  fights,  the  adaptation  of  the  words  of  command,  the  training 
of  animals,  and  the  management  and  care  of  the  material  with  which 
it  is  equipped.  The  principles  of  the  new  system,  which  is  based 
upon  a  front  of  four  men  as  a  unit,  are  easily  learned  by  new  troops, 
which  can  be  fitted  for  active  field  service  in  a  shorter  time  than  by 
any  other  system. 

The  countermarch  and  manoeuvring  by  the  rear  rank  by  inver- 
sion are  dispensed  with,  and  changes  firom  column  into  line,  and 
simple  conversions  of  front  are  substituted  therefor.  The  number 
of  modes  of  passing  from  the  "  order  in  column  "  to  the  "  order 
in  line,"  and  facing  in  any  direction,  are  increased.  The  time 
required  for  these  movements  is  diminished,  and  the  firont  rank  is 
always  kept  in  the  front.  The  system  is  adapted  equally  to  column 
movements  in  an  open  country,  or  to  movements  in  narrow  roads, 
or  in  a  thickly-wooded  country.  The  single-rank  formation  now  so 
important  where  breech-loaders  are  used  is  a  noticeable  feature 
in  this  system,  and  the  skirmishing  from  double  or  single  rank  is 
most  effective. 

The  great  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  machinery 
of  war  have  so  multiplied  the  powers  of  the  individual  soldier,  that 
new  problems  are  presented  for  solution,  and  new  tactical  principles 
must  be  developed  to  meet  exigencies  upon  the  battle-field  such  as 
human  conflicts  have  not  before  witnessed.  That  nation  which  first 
successfully  organizes  the  new  forces  will  be  irresistible,  until  other 
nations  learn  the  secret. 
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John  Chinaman  in 
Australia  and'  the  West. 

,By ,  *'  A, .  LAWsFOlU),  iLLD.        V 

.    >     . 

T  .the.  begiimingi^of:  the  pBesent :  year  I  Tkiced  <Hir 
,Au$tmU^i^  CoIoni6s^^!.C3EOBsed  the  PatifVci  staying  at  a 
.few  pf  the  Spiith  SeatJslapdsbn  my  way  to  San  FViifn- 
cisoo,  >and  thence  ij5umey^d  through  Californioi  ^  fn 
5^11  the§e  places  r" Johtij  Chinaman"'  occupies  ail  importam  ttnd 
perplexing  position.  iHe.ife.  the <isubject  of  diricussioii  evetytrhetv, 
and  the  ^Qnltiii)i^l)Hncrie^lag  fAimbdrsofjthe/yellowt  mce  «H^h 
now  seek  employment  i  in  i:A:ustralia  (and  ■  th^ '  West  raises  <pie^ioiis 
of  vital  importanae  to  tbe'peopleoCth^:  countries  in  whic^  he  makes 
his  temporary  abode,  butnotiihis^lMHtie.  •  IJe  is  defiv^skilful^  inidhis- 
trious;  willing  to.un<fcrt^e.art)nkipdtof!iabQtorj  and" contented' With 
small  wag^s),,he;C^l  thrive;  anfl  :«iadntl^n  hisihealtih  ^atid^  ^ren^di 
i^n  the  .^heapest;and ,  lowest!  :hiiidi<^fo6>od^^and  can  live  in  apt)arent 
co^iSort where  aiWJhit^ madj^  i^iquULtalniiOfit. starve;  From  the  hui^irtg 
plains  of  Queensland  to  the  snowy  ranges  of  the  Siena^  Nel«ada'he 
is  <equ(Uly  cheerful r$QtvdJaborious; IK  (Hd  disdainis  iid  kiiyd  ol-lodging 
a0d.t«fQses:DK)>]uiidrof'.w;orkw.  .In  anwt^  he  is  willing  to  *do'any. 
thi^gy  to  leam  eveiythiDgf.  so  ^^atil|e  lUay  live, '  earn  d  little  moi^ey 
tp  taker  back;  tp  bi^;belo]tred:X;3iio8,.tir/s^^  lie  dieiiv  the  *5tinr^c 
•wuntry,  to  send  his;  boneSito;  be  l?uridd  ia  the^Bld^ry  tand.'-  ' 
•  ,Qnly  a  few:  years^:oompa^tfiveiy\speakrhg^(ihaVe^  ^)assed  feinde  it 
w^  possible  for  aGhindmai^ttb  leafveJbis  ^untry ;  -now  they  are  to  be 
ij^et.witb  in  tensiiofvAoustods.intivarioUs  (parts  of-  thef  l4ew  Worid, 
a^j^  the  ciy  isi.Scm^hey*  cotee.  i'lThfe  eaiiy  iteiVjJswere  everyM'Hetti 
^^cpmed  by:the  8ettlersy'ftrf<^labaur>^'afe  j^ntiflil,  «lrtd  thelabourei^ 
were  few.  ;  There:  w^,(  and  liisnstill^  a  great 'scfltcib^^  of  w^men  ;  and 
men  who  were  willing  to  do  women's  itKMrky-and  do  4t^  Wdl,  were 
most  useful  to  the  (Soloilies.  :Now,:inl.  the  washing  and  gettmgmp  of 
linen,  in  the  use  of  the  sewing'tn^chineyin  all  domestic-  y^drV,  John 
Chinaman  exoelsi  aod  ;turps  out  his  work  more  tieatly  and  more 
expeditiously.than  is  d6ne  even  by^-the  best  feminine  woricers.  He 
makes  the  best,  the  neatest,  imd  most  dapper  of  waiters ;  is  ectually 
gopd  in  tailoring;  in  boot  [and.  shoemaking^  jn  gardening,  and  as  a 
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di^er  he  has  no  rival,  except  in  streogtli  ;  for  his  patient  industry 
and  limited  wants  enable  htm  to  profitalily  work  claims  which  have 
been  left  as  "cleared  out"  by  the  less  easily  satisfied  white  com- 
petitor. With  such  qualities  it  is  no  wonder  that  at  first  John 
Chinaman  made  his  way,  not  only  without  much  opfiosition,  but 
with  something  like  a  recognition  of  his  usefulness.  Hut  now  that 
his  numbers  have  so  enormously  increased,  and  that  with  this  in- 
crease he  is  showing  his  capacity  for  the  higher  as  well  as  the  tower 
kinds  of  labour,  it  is  equally  no  wonder  that  a  strong  and  bitter 
antagonism — an  antagonism  daily  increasing  in  its  bitterness — is 
manifested  by  the  whites  towards  this  prolific  and  industrious 
race.  The  most  fearful  pictures  are  drawn  of  their  wickedness, 
depravity,  and  vice ;  and  the  direst  evils  are  prophesied  as  the 
consequence  of  their  presence.  In  some  places  their  expulsion  is 
vehemently  demanded,  violence  has  been  threatened,  and  the  poor 
Chinaman,  never  very  considerately  used,  is  exposed  to  every  kind 
of  contumely,  mdignity,  and  abuse.  Tiie  bitterness  which  always 
springs  from  a  difference  of  race  is  added  to  that  which  arises 
frc»n  trade  competition ;  and  John  Chinaman  is  now  the  cause  of 
fierce  discussions,  hot  disputes,  and  cruel  feuds.  His  presence 
both  in  Australia  and  t^e  West  is  producing  problems  which  per- 
plex alike  the  statesman  and  the  philanthropist,  on  the  wise  solution 
of  which  the  future  well-being  and  prosperity  of  many  lands  will 
materially  depend. 

During  my  stay  in  the  Colonies  and  California,  I  paid  great 
attention  to  this  very  interesting  question,  and  saw  all  I  could  of 
the  Chinese  themselves.  Frequently  visiting  their  quartets,  I  saw 
them,  as  it  were,  "  at  home,"  at  work,  at  worship,  at  their  festirities, 
and  in  trade.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  discussions  about  tbem 
were  waxing  "  fast  and  furious,"  and  John  Chinaman  was  one  of 
the  most  absorbing  subjects  of  the  day.  In  Australia  opinion  is 
much  divided,  but  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  favourable  to  a  limited 
and  organized  immigration,  I  will  take  the  Colonies  separately, 
and  give  the  reader  the  result  of  my  observations  and  inquiries  on 
this  most  important  question,  made  on  the  spot,  and  in  the  places 
most  immediately  concerned. 

Continental  Australia  is  divided  into  five  distinct  and  independent 
colonies,  each  one  having  its  own  government,  its  own  customs,  its 
own  mode  of  looking  at  public  questions ;  and  very  often  the  policy 
of  one  settlement  differs  almost  in  tele  from  that  of  itsneighbounng 
t:olony.  Thus  Victoria,  the  smallest  but  most  energetic  of  them 
all,  is,  in  spite  of  the  influence  and  advocacy  of  the  Melbourne  Argus, 
Voi_  XVII.,  N.S.  r876.  Y 
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strongly  in  favour  of  Protection,  and  opposed  to  further  immigration, 
whether  of  white  men  or  yellow ;  and  no  help  is  given  by  the  Vic- 
torian Government  for  increasing  the  population  from  over  the  seas. 
A  people  with  a  Protection  policy  requires  as  few  competitors  as 
possible,  as  well  as  large  duties  for  **  the  encouragement  of  native 
industry." 

A  stroll  through  the  Chinese  quarter  of  Melbourne  is  a  pleasant 
and  interesting  occupation.  The  part  of  the  city  occupied  by  the 
Celestials  is  sufficiently  large,  and  the  people  are  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  give  it  the  peculiar  characteristics  which  distinguish  all 
the  places  where  this  curious  race  have  made  a  local  habitation  and 
fixed  their  names  on  the  shop-fronts.  They  stand  at  their  shop-doors 
smoking  their  long  pipes,  patiently  waiting  for  customers,  on  whom 
they  rarely  seem  in  a  hurry  to  attend.  In  all  other  parts  of  the  city 
you  feel  as  if  you  were  at  home, — everything,  including  the  people,  is 
so  like  England ;  but  here  you  feel  that  you  are  indeed  in  a  new 
country,  among  a  strange  race,  with  whom  you  can  talk  and  trade, 
but  of  whose  natures  you  know  little  or  nothing.  Here,  at  least, 
they  are  neither  intrusive  nor  obtrusive,  but  quietly  and  inoffensively 
pursue  their  labours  and  attend  to  their  own  business.  They  follow 
almost  all  kinds  of  trades  and  callings,  and  are  skilful  and  indus- 
trious in  all.  Many  of  their  shops  are  admirably  ordered  and  well 
kept ;  and  in  his  outward  attire  John  Chinaman  himself  is  always 
neat  and  clean.  In  many  of  their  houses  there  is  much  dirt  and 
squalor,  but  not  more  than  in  that  part  of  Little  Bourke-street  and 
the  other  portions  of  the  city  in  which  the  Irish  mostly  live.  Among 
them  are  several  rich  merchants,  who  do  a  large  trade,  live  in  good 
and  well-furnished  houses,  and  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  highest 
praise  for  their  integrity  and  fair  dealing  by  the  merchants  and  traders 
of  Melbourne.  One  of  these  gentlemen,  named  Kong  Meng,  has 
acquired  great  wealth,  and  won  the  esteem  of  a  large  niunber  of  the 
best  repute  in  AustraUa.  He  really  seems  to  have  settled  in  Mel- 
bourne, for  he  has  married  a  Tasmanian  lady,  and  is  that  rara  avis 
of  his  country  :  a  Chinaman  with  a  fair  wife  and  a  large  family  of 
children  not  bom  in  his  own  land.  One  of  the  worst  of  the  evils 
attending  Chinese  immigration  is,  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  either 
in  Australia  or  the  West  has  a  wife. 

The  greatest  evil  I  saw  in  my  ramblings  about  the  quarter  was  the 
enormous  number  of  gambling  places  and  shops  for  the  sale  of 
lottery-tickets.  These  are  so  many  nests  of  corruption,  robbery,  and 
fraud,  and  are  producing  a  most  injurious  eflfect  on  the  young,  often 
leading  to  disastrous  results.     In  dozens  of  shops  the  ill-directed 
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skill  and  industry  of  a  laige  number  of  Chinese  were  occupied  in 
writing  aaid  selling  these  lottery-tickets  ;  and  I  rarely  entered  one  of 
these  places  without  seeing  several  youths,  and  in  many  cases  men 
old  enough  to  have  known  better,  making  purchases.  But  this  was 
an  evil  which  could  be,  and  was,  speedily  and  effectively  dealt  with.  ■ 
When  I  was  in  Melbourne,  this  shameful  traffic  n'as  openly  carried 
CMl.  About  a  fortnight  after  my  arrival,  an  excellent  article  appeared 
in  the  Argus  exposing  the- business,  and  pointing  out  its  evil  conse- 
quences. Public  attention  was  thus  called  to  the  subject,  and  before 
I  left  the  Colonies  a  short  Act  was  passed  making  it  illegal.  The 
police  at  once  suppressed  the  iniquitous  trade,  and  if  it  is  now  fol- , 
lowed  at  all  it  must  be  in  secret,  and  those  engaging  in  it  expose 
themselves  to  the  penalties  of  the  law. 

The  Chinese  in  Melbourne  are  fairly  well  treated,  and  to  me  they 
seemed  a  better  class  than  I  afterwards  found  in  San  Francisco. 
With  the  exception  of  those  engaged  in  gold  mining  in  other  parts  of 
Victoria,  they  are  rarely  molested  in  any  way.  They  follow  their 
own  pursuits,  their  own  customs,  their  own  religion,  and  their  own 
amusements  for  the  most  part  as  freely  as  any  other  section  of  the 
commtmity.  I  witnessed  the  celebration  of  their  New  Year'a-day, 
which  is  the  36th  of  January.  It  is  kept  as  a  complete  holiday,  all 
their  shops,  as  far  as  business  is  concerned,  being  dosed  ;  but  they 
all  open  to  the  rites  of  hospitality.  On  a  table  in  each  house  is 
placed  a  picture  of  Buddha  or  some  other  god,  before  which  Js  burnt 
sandal-wood  and  pastilles.  Refreshments,  including  tobacco  and 
cigars,  are  provided  for  all-comers.  Each  one  on  entering  is 
wished  "  a  happy  new  year,"  and  is  warmly  invited  to  partake  of 
the  good  things  provided.  A  more  cheerful  or  genial  celebration  of 
a  holiday  I  have  rarely  witnessed.  The  conduct  of  some  of  those 
who  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  "  heathen  Chinee"  was  in  sad 
contrast  with  the  sober  and  staid  demeanour  of  their  entertainers. 
The  next  morning  I  read  in  one  of  the  papers — "  In  every  place  the 
greatest  order  and  quiet  reigned,  the  only  signs  of  disorder  in  the 
Chinese  quarter  being  furnished  by  '  larrikins ' — who  roamed  about 
in  small  mobs,  poking  into  every  comer — and  by  a  few  European 
loafers,  who,  knowing  the  Chinese  customs,  called  at  every  shop, 
accepted  the  various  invitations  to  drink,  and  at  the  last  place  of  call 
fell  asleep,  sprawling  drunk  on  a  form,  where  they  were  suffered  to 
lie  by  the  Asiatics,  who  despised  them." 

It  is,  however,  at  the  gold-fields  that  the  Chinese  are  most  nume- 
rous, and  that  the  most  virulent  opposition  to  their  presence  is  dis- 
played!, their  deadliest  enemies  being  the  Irish.     Whenever  a  new 
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discovery  of  gold  is  annoimced,  diey  rash  in  great  numbers  to  the 
place,  get  as  many  claims  as  possible,  and  never  quit  while  there  is 
any  gold  to  be  obtained.  They  aie  often  driven  from  their  holdings 
by  armed  bands  of  miners,  who  commi^  acts  of  savage  violence  cm 
their  hated  competitors.  In  many  cases  the  Chinese,  relyii^  on  their 
superior  numbers^  retaliate  on  (iieir  aggressors,  and  iierce  contests^ 
producing  much  bloodshed;  frequently  ck:cur.  A  C^erman  gentle- 
man, who  had  passed  several  years  at  various  diggings,  narrated  to  me 
many  cases  of  cruel  and  ruthless  >deeds  of  which  he  had  been  an  eye- 
witness. When  driven  from  their  own  claims  the  Chinese  will  not 
.  abandon  the  field;  but  take  up  the  soKralled  worn-out  claims  of  their 
oppressors  and  despoilers,  and,  in  nearly  all  cases,  they  extrk:t  suffix 
cient  gold  tQ  xepay  them  foir;tiieirlabour,  if  not  fior  their  suffering  ^ 
The  Victorian  gold-iidds  ha^ve  drawn  a  jvecy  large  nund^er  of 
Chinese  to  that  colony;  'Acco^diiigto;  the  census  of  1871^  the 
population  fwas  7311,538,  of  v^hopi:'i7v899  were  Chinese.  Of  Jiiis 
number,^i5,374,ior  nearly  !f)5  pet)icetit  of  the  whole,  were  employed 
in  the  diggings,  leavix^  onlyt!4,5Z5  <for  the  otherii6  industries' in 
whidi  tiiey  engagej  This  brtef!  statement  explains  the  cau^e  of  die 
great  and  sudden  rushes  of  Ihis  gold^eking  race.  The  census  zi&6 
furnishes  uswith:  one^of  thd^tdrrible'evil^  connected  with  thdr  pre-^ 
sence.  :Of  the  ik7^857!n^ve  Ghthesethidn  in^Victoria,  only  31  wer^ 
females;  diatie^jonewomaix:  to; >evety:5)r^  /men;  Such  dj  statei  of 
things  nmst  inevitably  be  ^  productive  :of^grekti)9odalevils,iU\d  may 
well  akim  amatioti)  in  >iwhidi>at/eKists.>  I  In  the  ten ^years  between 
1861  and  1871,  dieatnutnb^rsiliiVictdriahaddecreased  by.  6,797:; 
but  it  is  estimated  that  there  1  has  ibeen  an  >  increase  isinoe  dae  last 
census  was' taken.  1v'  rs-;fn  ••  st?:;;')  ])!f)  ofiJ  .!;:  J;:.;--  M-'i  j;  r^v  r:->  vj'  ■' 
'■:  As  he  is  in  Ydctoriaj  sof  >  i^)  JohnrChinaman  in  New  Sbuthi  Wales. 
Hisipursuits  are  the  same;  his  chacadteiisidofil  the  samei^md,  aUoAring 
for  the  differenqe'ibethire^  Sydney// and.  iMdbourne,::  the  I (^ 
qUiuter  of  the  oneisprecisdytheChindse  quarter  of  the  othecu;  >inii9 
relative  prcqportion:  oiihis)'nuriiber8difier^>ve^jnateria%v<  At  the 
laist ! census,  in/ ai populations  i(^iilieady6ob^coo,lh^  Chinese' Jium^ 
bared'ooly  7,45^,  biiti  his  treatmdnt  bythel^Cotonists  is  alike  bokhtn 
the  towns -and  at  the  diggings.  "  i'><>i!»:i  0;'  n-  :•••.>.•..  li-r;.  j-^v  •(;'.; 
xWhile  I  wa29  in  Australia  X  wa3  ibr^oghtrfacelo:  ^e  witk  the 'state 
of  things  whicbifpUow^  the idiscovery.ldf  a  new  gold-field,  whiqh  iwds 
made  in  Queeaislandl^in  thd >Palniesvidistrifity(andiiiiraS'dedaxed<t6'b€t 
Ytrj  rich  in  the  precipusimetaii  There  was  kt  oaeA  arushito  the/  distridt; 
th€i  Chinesex'asL  i2siiad(,  ^eingrtl^^iifDnNnlio  rteekltheonsw :Elrj>Qxad6} 
eyiPQshed.in  such^iimmib^r^tithatiiSi  adshoartftims!Jtheiir>keve/fiv« 
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Chinese  Id  one  European,  and  a  strong  feeling  was  aroused  s^infit 
them.  Il  was  stated  that,  as  soOn  as  possible  after  the  telegraph  had 
announced  the  discovery,  John  Chinaman  was  on  the  spot.  One 
chip  brought  419  to  Cooktown,  and  five  more  steamers  were  to 
fcllcm.  With  this  rush  came  the  news  that  2,000  more  were  at 
Keng  Kong  ivaiting  for  ships  to  coilvey  them  to  the  Hame  place,  and 
toi  tfce  rich  lands  of  the  PaJmer  district,  in  which  they  were  already 
semiring  three- fourths  of  the  alluvial  gold.  Tiieir  presence,  and  the 
incieasing  numbers  declared  to  be  on  their  way,  were  produeing 
a«ich  alarm  and  a  good  deal  of  iU-feelii^  among  the  Europeans. 
^■Tfae  immense  inilux  of  Chinese  upon  the  northern  gold-fields"  was 
dcdarcd  to  be  a  very  serious  matter,  and  one  which  "  may  possibly 
lead  to  serious  complications,  before  many  months  have  passed."  It 
was  also  not  unreasonably  urged  that  the  Pabaer  district  "was  dis- 
ob»ered,  prospected,  and  opened  up  in  the  face  of  difficulties,  priva- 
tkms,  loss  of  life,  and  expense  probably  gneater  than  were  ever 
Imown  in  the  history  of  the  gold-fieids,'  and  in  none  of  these  works  had 
Chinese  any  share."  -  It  was  also  alleged  against  them,  that  they 
tnerer  go  outside  to  prospect,  but  follow  eloKe  in  the  wake  of  the 
European  pioneer,  and  reap  the  lion's  share  of  the  resUh  of  his  dis- 
awErics."  So  far  as  the  Palmer  district  is  concerned  this  is  said  to 
have  been  the  case  "  from  first  to  last,"  and  tliaf  John,  •'  safe  in  ihis 
numerical  superioriiy  and  his  1ire^aiais,in:in/'tlisoposilianv  jvhendie 
wilb  k,  10  dictate  to  the  ICuiopean'dig^^iandis^'i'JiSai^  tdnltjthoii 
oomeand  no  farther."  This  excitfnnetKi&adieeling.fofraknilatibut 
tht  "Jackab"  who  acesaidtogm  theiUtm'siiEfaBr^  .wc^  ilndeithe 
drtumstances,  not  unnatural, .  bnt ;  they  1  Wete  'prfemataia '  Aliltle 
later  on  we  learned  that  all  the  old  Palmer  men  wtit  itsOinting^froin 
thflit^h;  that  200  Aenweictionsid^d  quite icaoti^fcHi  iHeflew 
workings;  and  tliat  the  best  imfevdr- known  r  bad:  benLUkQi'iQiUy 
the  prospectors.  Thediggerawcre'niiShbigabDat'praqMKtingite  all 
ditcctions}  and,  as  has  had'<ahtftysiprtyiouBly  ibseo  tke'casB,<thp 
vacant  claims  in  the  <AA  diggiilgs hod  immediaislyibecoitakeniapbjr 
the  Chinese.  Another  discovfiny  liaftbfiennilade^oriaiiesrgaktfiGld 
some  160  miles  from  Cooktownj  wbiobc  was  lOidlo  Ix!  '^ritberthoa 
any  yet  discovered  in  the  Palmer";  anotto  vAsk  hMk  plaee,-,ih 
which  John  Chinaman  ^>peaicd  in  his  Usndl  iOKt,  and  alUw^M 'de- 
claring that  his  position  was  1'becoming  toO'Stroilgdccidbdl^onlour 
gold^ields  in  the  far  north  to  be  regatded  with  anything  like  <twa- 
placeney."  Everywhere  the  cry  i9  the  same  f  everyWheie)  Jfrfm 
ChtDaMan  is  received  with  contempt,'  hatted^  3Dd.Kom,  aodiUMated 
with  violeace  and  injustice.     But  still  h«  cornel  ia  evei>dHaea8ing 
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numbers,  and  the  problem  is,  In .  what  way  shall  his  numbers  be 
limited,  or  his  presence  g6t  rid  of  altogether?  If  he  would  only 
keep  to  washing,  getting-up  linen,  gardening,  burden-bearing,  or  any 
kind  of  porter  work,  all  would  be  well ;  but  when  he  takes  to  gold- 
seeking  in  the  direct  way  of  working  in  the  gold-fields  he  is  en- 
croaching too  far  on  the  white  man's  special  manor,  and  must  be 
put  down.  At  least,  so  the  white  miners  and  diggers  declare ;  and 
it  is  rather  hard  on  them,  after  they  have  borne  the  toil,  trouble, 
suflfering,  and  expense  of  discovery,  to  see  the  prize  carried  away  by 
the  "  yellow  ants "  from  China.  Amid  such  conflicting  interests, 
the  labour  question  in  the  New  World  is  beset  with  problems  which 
are  as  difficult  of  solution  as  any  to  be  met  with  in  the  Old. 

Still  labourers  are  much  wanted  in  Australia,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Victoria,  the  various  Colonies  are  making  great  eflforts  to 
procure  fresh  supplies.  A  remarkable  instance  occurred  during  my 
stay,  which  specially  bears  upon  the  subject,  and  which  has  a  pecu- 
liar interest  in  itself.  South  Australia  possesses  the  largest  territory 
and  is  one  of  the  most  thinly  peopled  of  the  Colonies.  Including 
the  Northern  Territory,  it  contains  more  than  900,000  square  miles, 
and  the  population  is  not  yet  300,000.  A  sum  of  ;;^roo,ooo  has 
been  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  purposes  of  emigration  during 
1876,  and  there  is  a  balance  of  ;^i8,5Si  of  the  amount  voted  last 
year.  The  Government  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  Bugnion,  head  of  the  unorthodox  sect  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  Russia  known  as  the  Mnenonites.  The  Bishop 
has  obtained  permission  from  the  Russian  Government  for  the 
emigration  of  his  flock,  and  has  selected  the  Northern  Territory  of 
South  Australia,  as  a  country  admirably  fitted  for  a  Russian  settle- 
ment, and  has  entered  into  an  agreement  to  bring  over,  as  a  first 
instalment,  40,000  Mnenonites.  These  are  to  become  settlers,  and 
will  be  provided  with  land  to  the  extent  of  60,  120,  and  180  acres 
each,  according  to  the  class  to  which  they  are  allotted.  They  will 
have  to  pay  for  the  land  by  instalments  in  a  fixed  time,  and  when 
paid  for  the  money  will  cover  the  expense  of  passage  aftd  the  cost  of 
land  at  present  rates.  The  emigrants  are  to  come  in  batches  not 
exceeding  1,000  a  month  for  the  first  six  months,  and  afterwards  not 
more  than  3,000  a  month.  They  are  to  bring  their  own  tools  and 
provisions,  and  those  who  arrive  first  are  to  make  houses  for  their 
successors.  The  Bishop  is  to  be  paid  ;^i,ooo  for  his  expenses,  and 
an  allotment  of  600  acres  of  land  in  the  Territory.  Mr.  Boucant, 
the  Premier  of  South  Australia,  is  very  sanguine  about  the  results  of 
this  attempt  to  people  the  North,  and  states  that  the  Bishop  could 
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bring  out  100,000  as  well  as  40,000 ;  "  but  it  was  thought  better  to 
be  cautious  at  first"  The  agreement  was  signed  at  Sydney,  and 
Bishop  Bugnion  at  once  left  for  the  dischat^e  of  his  mission.  He 
was  our  fellow-passenger  in  the  Zeaiamiia,  and  we  crossed  the  Pacific 
together.  He  is  a  courteous,  earnest,  and  devout  gentleman ;  a 
total  abstainer,  and  a  vegetarian ;  a  pleasant,  but  somewhat  eccentric 
enthusiast  He  has  fimi  faith  in  the  success  of  his  mission,  and 
expresses  his  earnest  belief  that  the  Northern  Territory  was  directly 
revealed  to  him  by  God — a  faith  in  such  revelations  being  one  of  the 
settled  convictions  of  the  worthy  Bishop.  Jn  the  meantime,  the 
subject  is  warmly  discussed  in  Austi^alia;  a  good  deal  of  ridicule  is 
thrown  upon  the  mission,  one  writer  advising  us  to  read  "  ten  "  for 
"  forty,"  and  for  "  Russians,"  "  geese  " ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  South  Australians,  a  pret^  general  scepticism,  or  to  speak 
more  accurately,  a  total  disbelief  exists  as  to  its  success.  Should  it 
succeed,  it  will  not  have  any  effect  on  the  numbers  or  condition  of 
the  Chinese,  and  thus  will  not  help  in  the  solution  of  that  problem. 

As  a  last  word  about  John  Chinaman  in  Australia,  I  should  men- 
ticm  the  rather  curious  fact  that  he  is  not  employed  ^  a  waiter  in 
any  of  the  hotels  I  entered  in  the  Colonies. 

In  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  his  moon  face,  yellow  skin,  clean 
white  garments,  and  pig-tail  are  conspicuously  present.  The 
waiters  at  the  fine  hotel  at  Honolulu  are  all  Chinese ;  most  of  the 
washing  is  done  by  them ;  and  if  you  see  a  garden  remarkable  fix 
its  neatness  and  the  goodness  of  its  crops  you  may  be  sure  it  is  the 
work  of  a  Chinaman.  Their  presence  in  the  islands  is  rather  wel- 
comed than  not,  for  the  natives  are  an  easy-goii%,  listless,  indolent 
nice,  who  do  not  like  work,  and  will  do  very  little  of  it.  This  is 
mostly  done  by  the  Chinese,  who  are  seen  ak  their  best  in  the  sunny 
islands  of  the  South.  Seven  days  after  we  left  the  Hawaiian  group  we 
were  steaming  along  the  Califomian  coast,  then  passed  through  the 
glorious  Golden  Gates,  and  were  soon  in  San  Francisco,  the  Golden  City, 
in  which  are  gathered  all  the  races  of  the  world,  including  examines 
of  the  worst  of  every  race ;  in  which  the  Chinese  swarm  in  their 
tens  of  thousands,  and  to  which  other  tens  of  thousands  are  making 
their  way.  Truly,  I  was  now  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Chinese 
trouble,  and  could  see  how  it  was  being  dealt  with  in  the  newest  <rf 
all  modem  States. 

At  the  census  of  1870,  the  population  of  California  was  returned 
as  582,031,  and  of  these,  49,310  were  Chinese.  The  present  popo* 
lation  of  San  Francisco  is  estimated  at  350,000,  of  which  n 
from  35,000  to  30,000  are  Chinese,  and  they  are  rapidly  ii 
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more  than  1,500  fresh  arrivals  were  .landed  in  a  few  days  after  I 
reached  the  city,  and  3,000  more  were  brought  over  in  the  same 
month.  As  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  they  are  located  in  one  part, 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  Chinese  Quarter,  and  sometimes  Little 
China.  Let  us  visit  Little  China  and  see  what  it  is  like,  and  what 
the  people  are  like, who  dwell  therein.  To  see  it  all  a  policeofficer 
will  be  required,  and,;provided  with  one,  we  can  go  about  in  safety, 
if  not  with  pleasure. 

ThiC  Quarter  includes  Sacramenta,  Kearney,  Pacific^  Dupont,  and 
Jackson  Streets,  with  the  numerous  connecting  avenues,  the  narrow 
winding  alleys,  and  wretched  courts  with  which  they  abound.  Al- 
though so  ^ew  a  town,  the  buildings  in  this  part  look  old,  and  are 
for  the  most  part  in  a.shamefully  ruinous  and  duty  conditioti.  In 
these  broken  and  breakingrdown  tenements  the  Chinese  aire  crowded 
more  Aickly,  than  the  r^ts  of.  which,  they  are  the  favourite  hauiit^. 
In  pne  dingyJooking.. house  in  Jackson  Streety  which  was  nf)t  long 
ago  a  good  hotel,  1,500  aie  hnddledand  crowded  together;  'Bad  a^ 
is  the  accommodation laflforded  faere>.it  is  much  superior  to^h&t  we 
saw  in  other  lodgiog-houses.  Threading  our  way- down  long' and 
intricate  passages,,  tbronged  with  inhabitants,  and  greeted '^th  most 
horrible stcncbe$^  we  ^tered  some  of  these  places.  'In  rowns  iidt  ' 
large  enough^  .^  properly  accommodate  one  person  we  often  fbuttd 
sii^  or  eight,  iwl^ding  men,  women,  and  childrenyall  liviwgtc^ether, 
with  no  regard:  to  d^ceiocy^  and,  in  fact^  iatircumstanee^  in  which 
decency  was;  injippsgible.  One  building,  ©nee  a  •  chapel^-  has  been 
turned  into  a  suest  df  lodging-houses,  which  literally  swaamis  with 
tenants,  and  in  whiQhfltfie;Crowdingiis.simpiy  abominable.  ' 'Yet  Worse 
sights  than  thj^se  awaked/ us..  Winding  oiur  way  dowili^  a  long^ narrow; 
tortuous  pa^s^e,  we  entered  a.  <court';  surrounded,  by  fatten  ^iuld 
tun^bling-dp¥m  wooden  .buildings.  1  Here  our  grade  ht  acaftdle;  in 
order  that  we  might  see  and  avoid  the  heaps  of  iilth' and- the 'pools 
of  jd^k,  thiqH,  foul,  awJ  reeking^waibeiv  which  almost  fiiied^^  j)la<ie. 
Tl^se  wretcl)ed;buildi9gs^be]b^us,  were  the  property  of  a«minister 
who  tried  to,conv^.,the.he4then8.byichflxging^ahigh  rtot  for  these 
disgusting  dwelling*  He  -c^ned  :a.,doQr,and  we  entered  a  stfiall 
room  in  which: wese  twenty. Chinieseiijnost  iOf  them  ^smoking  ^piuM; 
They  were  jying  ii^  theif  dothes,  cm.|danki  placed  one  above  aiioth^bf, 
like;  the* bert^  ict  a  ship^.i^d  seemed. neither  surprised  not  olfeiided  ' 
at  our  intiiusion, ^sae of jthem kindly  iiiviting  us  to  take arturtt  at  Ws ■ ' 
opiiun  pipe,.whii:h  we  cii^vjUyicieQliQed.:  .  This  wasia  saddenin|[  lii^vt, ^ 
but  it,is  noli  the  wo«^!tp:bfeifound  in  dieChincselxpiarterii'  >     n  > :  : . 

yery  f^w  )ar9m69  ^<taQMil)tioter^  airi.Df.thefewiwfa6effei^M)u^ 
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the  majority  are  yoting  slave  girls,  some  of  them  not  more  than 
fourteen  years  of  age.  They  are  imported  for  the  worst  of  purposes, 
and  the  utter,  siiamelcssness  and  impudent  boldness  of  these  poor 
young  creatures  were  most  depressing  and  sickening.  It  was  an 
ordeal  most  painful  to  nie,  from  whicli  I  escaiMd  as  speedily  as 
|X)ssible,  and.  would  not  willingly  go  through  it  again.  It  is  true  that 
all  gceat  towns  have  their  plague-spot3,  but  I  never  saw  anything  in 
I^ndon,  or  Li-\'erpool,  or  New  Yor];,  or  in  any  of  the  mighty  cities 
either  of  the  Old  World  or  the  New  so  replete  with  unutterable 
abotninatioos  and  dens  of  filth  and  iniquity  as  is  this  part  of  the 
Chinese  quarttr  of  San  Francisco. 

Haying  left  the  haunts  of  rog-pickera,  thieves,  and  beggars,  with  a 
sense  of  relief  I  proceeded  to  visit  some  of  the  workshops.  In  one 
sii^l,n>oia.  w£  found  seven  tailors  all  busy  at  work,  although  it  was 
nine,, o'clock  at  night.  Some  were  deftly  plying  the  needle,  and 
ott^iG.worluag  the  sewing-machine.  The  work  (woduccd  in  both 
eu^lpymentsivas  wonderfully  neat  and  well  done.  In  this  kind  of 
ei^ployioeot  the  Chinese  excel,  and,  it  Is  said,  far  surpass  their  white 
con)|ietijtars»  ..■  The  great  charge  against  them  is  that  they  are  satisfied 
with,Jea3.|>ay,  and  thus  bring  down  the  mte  of  wages  "  with  us  in 
Califonua."  Our  next  visit  was  lo  a  gold-worker's  shop,  where  the 
men  were  busily  engaged  in  chasing  and  filagree.  We  saw  rings, 
bracelets,  and  pendents,  and  the  chasing  yuid  otnaxnentation  wer6 
exquisitely  finished.  The  patience  iad  duti'which  tbey  display  in' 
this  leaUy  skill^  labour  are  beyond  all  i^tfise.  '  It  may  be  imitative,' 
but  it  is  adraimbly  well  done;  andj  BfEftia-^  feult  of  faults — motfr 
cheaply  than  by  other  workers  in  the  prociOUS  ttietals.-  Th  the  b*x(t'' 
and  shoemaking  shops,  and  in  otheri  tiWeS,  ^e  found  the  sBme  sItJl!  ' 
united  to  the  same  comparative  townesa' of' price.  ■  This  ifl  Sfth  ' 
Francisco  is  a  most  material  point,  for  it  'is  \i^Ux  the  dfeat^est  l|dac6 
in  the  world_to  live  .in.  .:',.■■-■  \:  v.  .'•■  ':■'<  ■.:.:■■ 

Our  guide  neiit  took  us  to  a  Cbtoiese  paiwnbroker'e;  The  shtlVfe' 
were  crammed  with  all  the  artides  used  eithwohthetWrtont*  ^  ' 
the  houses  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  ■  Fantastic  toys,  and  CBriofti"' 
ornaments,  and  pretty  little  tabinets^i  iwere- 'there  daikcid  with  Ul' 
kinds  of  nibbish  and  lumber.  Our  atwatloo  was'  speoiall)'' called  16  ' 
the  knives,  which  were  very  nameioiu  andi  c>f '  vsrloufl  ghapefl.'  Qfit ' 
looked  like  a  harmless  fan  intended  to  cool  the  cheeks  of  goaie'&ir'''' 
Mongolian  belle  on  a  hot  day,  but  imder  that  iMWcefit  guisewsi 
concealed  a  long  blado  of  «harp-poinfld\B««t — ft  InoSt  fonniddrf* 
weapon.  Othen  bad  two  kmv«B  in  4ns  eheath^'Dhetar  d<<te  <4l«^^ 
beiB|g,ltn«l.wth]Bilkr,  which  absorbed «hiti»iMtlB^:rf  aeflt«M,'tuld(1eft 
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the  blades  bright  and  clean.  It  is  said  that  every  Chinaman  is 
armed  with  either  a  single  or  a  double-bladed  knife,  in  the  use  of 
which  he  is  very  skilful.  At  a  time  when  every  European  in  San 
Francisco  carried  a  revolver,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
Chinaman  alone  would  go  unarmed;  but  now  that  fire-arms  are 
forbidden  to  be  carried  without  a  permit  from  the  proper  authorities 
the  Chinese  should  be  strictly  prohibited  from  carrying  these  deadly 
weapons. 

Just  before  my  arrival  the  Chinese  theatres  had  been  closed,  and 
their  gambling-houses  suppressed,  so  I  could  not  visit  either  of  these 
**  peculiar  institutions."  I  went,  however,  to  a  joss-house.  To 
reach  this  temple  of  paganism  we  entered  a  narrow  passage  in 
Kearney  Street,  ascended  several  flights  of  rotten  and  creaking  stairs, 
groped  our  way  along  paths  made  of  trembling  and  filthy  planks, 
and,  after  going  through  many  labyrinthine  windings  we  found  our- 
selves standing  before  one  of  the  many  idols  worshipped  by  the 
Chinese.  There  are  several  rooms  in  the  joss-house,  each  one 
devoted  to  a  special  god  or  goddess.  Nearly  all  the  figures  repre- 
senting these  unseen  powers  are  of  life  size,  and  hideously  ugly ; 
they  seem  intended  to  excite  terror  or  to  inspire  fear  in  the  hearts 
of  their  worshippers.  Before  most  of  them  one  or  two  small  pastilles 
are  always  burning,  and  great  care  b  taken  to  keep  matters  all  right 
with  the  representative  of  the  spirit  of  evil  Our  guide,  who  boasted 
a  "  little  learning,'*  gave  us  some  curious  and  original  explanations 
of  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  various  deities,  in  which  he  con- 
trived to  mix  up  all  the  mythologies  of  the  worid.  He  was  par- 
ticularly impressive  and  eloquent  in  dilating  on  the  many  resem- 
blances and  contrasts  which  the  faith  of  the  Chinese  offers  to  that 
of  the  Christians.  We  were  certainly  amused,  if  not  edified,  by  this 
strange  display  of  a  confused  and  imexpected  erudition. 

My  last  visit  was  the  pleasantest  of  all.  I  went  to  the  well-known 
Chinese  restaurant  in  Jackson  Street,  and  found  a  large  party  assem- 
bled in  celebration  of  a  wedding.  They  were  evidently  of  the  better 
class,  and  were  clad  in  their  holiday  attire.  One  large  room  was 
filled  by  women  and  children,  all  well  dressed,  wearing  jewels, 
and  some  of  them  rather  proftisely  adorned  with  ornaments.  Some 
of  the  head-dresses  were  superb  in  glitter  and  coIoot,  and  the  time 
spent  in  their  toilets  must  at  least  have  equalled  that  of  a  London 
lady  about  to  have  her  first  presentation  at  Court  Some  of  the 
children  were  extremely  pretty.  Their  mothers  had  displayed  the 
utmost  care  in  preparing  them  for  the  occasion,  and  they  took 
all  a  mother's  pride  in  showing  them  to  the  strangers.    The  party 
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was  a  very  merry  one,  and  the  laughing,  chatting,  shouting,  eating 
and  dnnking,  were  earned  00  with  a  heartiness  which  showed  that 
Chinese  women  knew  how  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  how  to  keep  a 
wedding  festival. 

The  men,  as  is  the  custom,  were  in  rooms  to  themselves,  and 
were  as  jolly  as  the  women.  They  received  us  with  a  hearty  cheer 
and  every  sign  of  a  sincere  welcome.  We  were  pressed  to  take  wine, 
and  cigars  were  literally  thrast  upon  us.  The  bridegroom  was  intro- 
duced ;  but,  of  course,  the  bride  was  not  present ;  and  we  were 
informed  that  the  newly-made  husband  would  have  to  search  for  her 
for  three  days,  during  which  the  festivities  would  be  kept  up.  We 
wished  the  pair  alt  happiness  and  prosperity,  shook  hands  with  most 
of  the  men,  once  more  admired  the  children,  and  bade  them  all 
good-night  As  we  left  another  ringing  cheer  was  given,  and  thus 
ended  our  last  visit  to  the  Chinese  quarter  of  San  Francisco, 

By  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's  "  White  Conquest," 
the  method  of  Chinese  emigration  has  been  made  known  to  En^ih 
readers.  The  management  is  in  the  hands  of  five  companies  in 
China,  and  a  Cbmmittee  in  San  Francisco ;  the  companies  procure 
the  emigrants  and  send  them  out,  and  the  committee  receive  them, 
and  look  after  them  when  they  have  landed.  They  are  of  two 
classes,  the  one  paying  their  own  passage-money,  and  the  other 
being  paid  for  by  the  companies,  but  both  classes  arrange  that  their 
bones  or  ashes  shall  be  sent  back  to  China  in  case  of  death.  For 
this  object,  each  man  pays  live  dollars  to  the  dead  fund,  and  the 
committee  are  charged  with  this  very  important  part  of  the  business. 
The  total  debt  of  a  poor  emigrant  to  the  companies  who  send  him 
out  is  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  dollars,  and  this  amount  he  has  to 
work  out  before  he  is  free  to  work  for  himself.  Before  he  can  leave 
China  he  has  to  give  his  personal,  as  well  as  a  family  bond,  that  he 
will  perform  his  part  of  the  contract  Such  is  the  substance  of  the 
explanation  given  to  Mr.  Dixon  by  Lee  Wong,  "  a  merchant  of  high 
standing  "  in  San  Francisco.  To  the  natural  question,  "  Do  many 
of  your  bondsmen  run  away  ?  "  Lee  Woi^  is  reported  to  have  made 
the  following  significant  reply : — "  They  cannot  run  away ;  they  have 
no  food,  no  money.  They  speak  no  English  words  ;  they  know  no 
'Melican'  magistrates.  We  let  them  out  on  hire,  receiving  their  wages, 
and  giving  them  so  much  a  month  to  live  on  till  our  debts  are  paid. 
We  have  our  spies  and  henchmen  everywhere ;  \f]  means  of  these 
we  hear  what  is  going  on  in  every  house.  We  know  everynjan's-' 
name,  and  where  he  is,  and  what  he  is  aboi(L  Our  chief  authority 
lies  in  oui  control  of  the  dead  fund.     A  nvm  who  might  not  stop  at 
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murder  would  shrink  frpm  vexjpg  a,  tribunal  that  may  4;:ause  delay  in 
s^^ding  back  his;boBes  to  HongrKpng,"  ,     ,         . 

When  I  arrived  -at  the  Golden, City,! founcj the  Saa  Fxanciscans 
m  a  state  of  great  excitement  on  ,,the  Ghinese  question.  Ma&$ 
meetings  were  being  heldi  strong  ?;eaolut;ion$  were  passed,,  and 
sftronger  speeches*  dejLivered  againsi:- these  modem  invaders,  of 
America,  Government  was  impera|ivelyr  calle4  upon  to  stop  the 
inundation  .  which  threatened  to  oyen^'helm  the;  cquntiy  and  •  to 
des^oy  the  best  interests  of  the  pieopte"  '  The  roughs  <pf  San  jFjran: 
ciscp  are  the  worst  speK^imens  pfitiai^iff  q^s  to  be  found  even,  in  the 
New  World,,  and  they  we^e;  the»ftftrce?trin  their  denunc^tioi>s  ^nd^ 
lQ«d,estin  the  e^pjpession-of  theijT.hostilityr  The  wprHing,  classes  \|r<^re 
united  in  their  opposition^.i  and  cvie4  the  tradesmen  and'  merchants 
now  joined  in  the  war  of  jace^  which  wa?  going  on.  '  The  continued 
axriyals  of  fresh  consignnv^nts;. helped: to  fan  the:  fl^me,  apd  grc9^ 
fear  was  exjM'e^sed  thai  4ctso^t{Open,* violence  .might  ipi;ecipitatc 
ix^bi^  and  add(  new  complications:  [to  a  trouble,  already  di^cult 
enough  to  deal  with..  A  gentleman  whQ  had  lived  in^SanJRranci^cq 
for  mpre^than  twenty  years.toldv^e^th^th^  opposition  to  the; Chinese 
might  be  divided/  into  thxe^ .  stages ,  of  4evek)iM[nent«  . ;  At  fi^t,  tijiey 
only  engaged  in.  the /iQwest  Jci«^.pf.workj, . and  tl^  presence,  was 
welconi^d  and  encomaged  by;  all:^e9^pt  the  Irish  labourers  and  the 
idle;  loafers.  As  their  numl^t^^  increased,  th^y  tuixied  ^h^ir  hai^ds 
to  higher  haad^craRs,  and  iu^t^ead  ofi,  only  eng^iging  in  such, work  as 
washiog»  g^dening).  taking  up  r  abandoned  diggings,  blacking  bopt^, 
and  portering,  they.be;gantamake<clQthesy..boots,  jeweUeiy,-  and  build 
houses ;  then  ; the  'artifian^  a.^^ ^  'TnepH^nics.  found  ,t^ir.  pxesencc 
injuriously  and tbecai^e;  loud  «nd;^eai;o^st).in  dien^nding  their  expul: 
sfpn  ffoxn  the  iStflJte,.  or^  at  tenat,  that  w/ fresh  arrivals  should  .be 
Pi^rmiiit^d  ^During  this  stage  the. i^hopkc^fjere  were  rather  friendly, 
t^^  pthc^seifpr  they /<pund:thQ:Qm^e>  .cheap  and  skilful  workers, 
a^  their  own  profits*  tbi^eby^  ^^^^^^iQ^ed*  But  then  this  ubiquitous 
and(  p^rBeveringi  people :begBn,'tPiti^e<:On  ;their  own  account,  and 
underi$eil,.th^  shoj^l^pei^;  ^aad  i^w  tr^iesmc^  mechanics,..  Irish 
Ij^bourers,.  and  roughs  were  all  united!^  denounciag  John  Chinaman, 
united  in  proclaiming?  the  ,^vH^  ^ioh  hia.  presience  produced,^nd 
uiutied  in  demanding^that-he>6hou)d#P  longer  4)e. tolerated. 
'  Whatever  view  niay  b?;  tajien  oftti^ai  Chinese  .immigration,  there  is 
op^  aspect  :of  it  ^ichmake^' Jit  distinct  Irom  all  others.  They  do 
not  come  to^ettlOi,  They  neyei;  bring^'theiv  wives  and  families.  The 
few  women  l^cH^t  on^ .  add  lo :  the  c^s  compbuned  of ;  they  are 
xHb^  worst  <tf.a  bad  ida88>;  audi  including  ^  the  women,  they  are 
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not  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  five  hnhdred'.  They  have  no  inten- 
tion of  erecting  homesteads,  of  rearing  faAiilieSj  ahd  becoming  citii^ns 
of  the  touittries  t6  which  they  come  in  inch  vast  nuttibere.  Their 
sold  object  is  to  scrape  together  a  little  hoard  of  gold,  and  then 
return  to  their  own  land.  F6r  this  purpose  they  will  work  all  hoU!r^ 
and  at  all  diallings  ;theylive  oii  rice,  or  f66d  which  Europeans  Wdtild 
call  refuse  ;  they  lodge  in  places  which  to  the  bther  inhabitants  ttWKSt 
be  thef  hot-beds  of  disease  fiUid  the  fruitful  sotrrces  df  feVer;  the^ 
spend  little  <m  clothfes,  little  onamlisettients,  Tfai*ely  drink:  Their  ?lote 
extraVagatrieeS  iame  opium  attd  gambling.  'Theirttligioii  Requires  that 
tih^  should  be  buried  in  Ghina,  iattd  tb  1^  theif  "bo^i^§  iii  any  othfet 
land  wottM  b^  ftn  acit  6f  sacrildge  fhirti  Whifeh  they  WWild  shrink  With 
hdmyF.    "  Your  people  all^gb  «)atk  ?  ^^ll^^XMm  ^ked  of  li^' 

Wdtife.  '  "YisS,"  he^i-epHed;  ^' all  good 'tiei^^l^^^^  H^^fe  kwf  thtiW 
^(^^  Tttrtai*  tasK^alS,' Tia^^g  no  tfe^ 

pfgtJAils,  4rid  piit  on  « Mdi^rAn'^  ><lU)thes.-  Nc*'ttieii;btitffcui^.  Excijpt^ 
th^'  all  CWtiese  g6^^ba<:k^whei4'tHey  aiti'd^a*.^'^  I^iilki*  circtfitii' 
stalnte^  demand' peteilHar  ti-eatiifent; '«<&Ghi<Sese  ittiifni^ioh M^^ 
bi^  i^rated  by^sUch '  cottditidfts ' as  wiwld^  ti^dv itikteriiiny^ t6lKig5l^ 
its^'hinhbers/  dimihish  its^  ^ei41s,  aridi'alfebiy  ^  Wfliix^'  a!k^  *eaie  of 'ftii' 
sdifn  of  th6€hirt«e  towns  n6w'beteg*ehti»Afi^  ^'^>)\^^^^^'^  X  f'^ 
'  thfe  welPbeing  of  a  state  is  one'of  the'cW^'^ttd^'M^^bvettlih^^t'y 
and  it  is  not  cotiduclve  to  thiswefll-beiwg  thfet 'teiis  dT  thousands  Of 
males,  with  only  tens  6f  females,  ^hi^ld  bei  alldwted  lo  invade  Jt' 
coutit^.  It  is  not  for  its  well-bein^  that  a  lai^e'tji^bn  of  fts'lft^' 
habitants  should  be  of  a  nomadic  class,' tbotitihiiffllylekvidg^,  aridthirii* 
plii^^s  being  filled  up  by  continually "freshartitals.  '  It  is  not  for'ifei^ 
welB-being  that  a  large  ahd  eVer-incteaslrtg>  qttartei'-bf 'li  great  dty 
shbilld  be  given  up  to  a  class  whb  ihak^  it  a  litegfe^t)f  Italiqmty'jlhd' 
a  soiiirce  of  disease ;  a  quarter  ihta^hichybiidirrenol^ntef  Without! 
apdhcethan,  nor  go  abotit  iirithout  ^rbtectidti-^a'qbattWi^ 
can  l^kd  you  into  "  crdoked,  narrow  labyrinfthiwel  pdss^es  thiVJiig^ 
which  you  cart  just  squ^ze,  and  wMfeh  yoti  tould  tt^vCr  firtd  libt* 
enter  without  guidance;  into  inncfr  cotrits,  airound  Irtlich,  and  in  ihd' 
midst  of  which,  stand  old  rickety,  tumWe-^dow^'Verthki^iauttted' 
hives  of  wooden  tenemeints,  which  rise  thr<itrfgh  thn^fe  0*  fbui*  stbifej*,'' 
all  alive  with  the  swarming  h^zarowi;  packed^  iht6"0i^  'Stt^fet  6M' 
dirtiest  of  ro<wtaS,  and  huddled  iiito'  ^^/m'dJffk^  mid'fHthy  (idirtii^.'' 
If  this  immigratibn  is  to'cdntinti^  if  John^ihftrtiaift'i^  t6  be  allbw*« ' 
t(y  still  furthe^^Hfiuridate  the  West,^'  it  should  We  ufldif  p^bp^<t^i^ 
latioits^-regulatidtTs  made  by  the  Unfiled  Stat^GbV^tnftiettt/^M^MF^B' 
as  by(the  five^t<^i^iiids^attd'^heli^C(itri<nit«^4n  Sftft  FiteidiJieY^  '^^ 
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is  urged  that  by  the  Constitution  you  cannot  interfere  in  such  a  case ; 
that  this  immigration  can  neither  be  prevented  nor  regulated  \  that 
every  man  from  any  country,  criminals  excepted,  is  free  to  come  and 
to  land  in  America  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  all  interference 
would  be  unconstitutional.  The  reply  to  this  is,  then  make  it  con- 
stitutional. A  new  evil  has  arisen — an  evil  never  contemplated 
when  the  Constitution  was  formed.  Let  it  be  met  by  wise,  restric- 
tive, and  regulative  measures,  and  the  evil  will  diminish,  or  may  even 
be  turned  into  a  blessing.  Labour  is,  and  for  many  a  year  to  come 
will  be,  in  great  demand  in  these  broad  and  sparsely-populated 
countries  ;  and  surely  there  is  wisdom  enough  left  in  the  white  race 
to  solve  the  problem  :  how  best  to  use  and  utilize  that  which  offers 
itself.  John  Chinaman  in  America  is  amenable  to  the  American 
laws  \  if  he  violates  them  he  is  punished  ;  and  as  things  are  at  pre- 
sent, he  is  more  than  punished  by  the  ill-will  and  intense  hatred 
which  the  whites  display  towards  all  coloured  people.  One  reform  at 
least  ought  to  be  carried  out  by  the  municipal  authorities.  All 
landlords,  lodging-house  keepers,  and  owners  of  tenements,  large  or 
small,  should  be  compelled  to  make  their  houses  habitable,  to  clean 
the  filthy  courts,  and  to  prevent  the  overcrowding  of  the  houses.  I 
mentioned  this  reform  to  an  American,  but  he  declared  it  to  be  im- 
possible, "  unless,"  he  added,  "  we  were  so  fortimate  as  to  have  in 
San  Francisco  what  they  had  at  Chicago— a  great  fire." 

The  Chinese  have  not  been  silent  on  the  charges  made  against 
their  countrymen.  They  held  meetings,  and  adopted  a  memorial 
protesting  that  these  charges  are  not  true,  and  are  to  be  set  down  to 
the  hostility  of  the  whites.  The  committee  regulating  the  immigra- 
tion in  San  Francisco  have  also  forwarded  a  memorial  to  President 
Grant,  in  which  they  state  that  they  "  have  neither  attempted  nor 
desired  to  interfere  with  the  established  order  of  things,  nor  to  open 
whisky  saloons  to  deal  6ut  poison  to  degrade  their  fellow-men ;  that 
they  have  promptly  paid  their  duties,  rents,  and  debts ;  that  they 
have  tried  to  send  back  the  prostitutes,  but  a  lawyer  of  this  honour- 
able nation — said  to  be  the  author  and  bearer  of  those  resolutions  against 
their  people — ^procured  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  interest  of  un- 
principled Chinamen,  by  which  the  women  were  brought  on  shore, 
the  courts  deciding  they  had  the  right  to  stay  if  they  desired.  That 
evil,"  they  assert,  "  as  weU  as  the  Chinese  gambling,  can  be  remedied 
by  an  honest  and  impartiaJ  administration  of  municipal  government. 
If  the  police  would  refuse  \{)ribes,  unprincipled  Chinamen  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  purchase  i^mmunity  firom  the  punishment  of  their 
crimes."    Perhaps  the  foUowiA^g  passage  is  the  most  significant  in 
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this  remarkable  memorial,  and  deals  directly  with  the  demand  made 
by  the  Europeans  for  putting  out  the  Chinese.  The  memorialists 
propose  the  "  modification  of  the  existing  treaty,  if  the  best  interests 
of  America  are  conserved  thereby ;  and  if  the  presence  of  Chinamen 
is  offensive  to  the  American  people,  to  prohibit  or  limit  further 
Chinese  immigration ;  if  desirable,  even  to  require  the  gradual  re- 
tirement of  the  Chinese  people  now  there — ^an  arrangement,  though 
not  without  embarrassment*  to  both  parties,  likely  to  be  acceptable 
to  the  Chinese  Government,  while  very  acceptable  to  a  certain  class 
in  America."  The  Chinese  merchants  have  thus  pubUshed  their 
plan  for  the  solution  of  the  problem ;  it  now  remains  to  be  seen 
what  will  be  done  by  the  American  Government  and  the  American 
people. 

All  across  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  I  met 
with  John  Chinaman.  On  every  farm,  in  every  garden,  at  every 
canal  and  station,  he  was  at  work.  At  almost  every  hotel  at  the 
stations  on  the  Western,  the  Central,  and  the  Union  Pacific  rail- 
roads, he  was  the  waiter.  He  was  also  busy  platelaying  and  repairing 
the  line.  He  mustered  in  great  force  at  the  mines,  although,  as 
Mr.  Hittell  says, ''  the  white  miners  have  a  great  dislike  to  Chinamen, 
who  are  frequently  driven  away  from  their  claims,  and  expelled  from 
districts  by  mobs.  In  such  cases  the  officers  of  the  law  do  not  ordi- 
narily interfere ;  and,  no  matter  how  much  the  unfortunate  yellow 
men  may  be  beaten  and  despoiled,  the  law  does  not  attempt  to 
restore  them  to  their  rights  or  avenge  their  wrongs."  And  so  John 
Chinaman  continues  to  come  and  go,  to  work  and  endure  ;  and  will 
continue  to  come  and  go,  to  work  and  endure,  while  others  are  trying 
to  determine  what  shall  be  his  future  fate. 


v. --v  >.rv/^  V  y-'  /v« 
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IX.— THE  REFUGEE. 


HAVE  often  had  a  wish  to  know  something  more  than  can 
be  generally  told  second-hand  of  the  brave  and  cultivated 
men  whom  political  misfortune  has  compelled  to  seek  a 
temporary  home  amongst  us.  Without  any  morbid  sympathy 
for  the  heroes  of  rash  adventure,  and  without  any  disposition  to 
believe  in  the  virtue  or  value  of  conspiracy  as  a  means  of  restoring 
a  dead  community  to  the  well-ordered  life  of  nationhood,  I  have 
felt  it  impossible  to  disbelieve  that,  among  the  exiles  sheltering  here 
from  the  pitiless  storm  of  continental  oppression,  there  must  be  men 
of  high  qualities  and  rare  endowments,  of  whom  their  native  lands 
were  not  worthy.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  is  perhaps  inevitable 
that  high  tides  of  revolution  and  counter-revolution  should  throw 
up  to  the  surface  weeds  without  number  or  name,  which  can  only  en- 
cumber the  shore  to  which  they  float  and  where  they  are  doomed 
slowly  and  silently  to  wither  away..  But  history  tells  us  how  many 
of  pur  own  truest  and  noblest  spirits  were  fugitives  in  bad  times 
abroad.  And  ever  since  the .  Holy  Alliance  sought  to  establish  a 
system  of  international  police,  England  has  been  the  principal 
refuge  alike  for  wise  and  unwise  men  upon  whom  despotism  would 
l^y  its  heavy  hand.  I  daresay  Holland  House  was  often  imposed 
upon,  and  I  know  that  Dudley  Stuart  was  a  hundred  times  taken  in. 
But  their  goodness  was  not  the  less  good  because,  like  the  dew,  it 
fell  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  the  worthy  and  the  undeserving.  It 
served  potentially  to  keep  up  the  repute  .of  England  for  love  of  justice 
and  hatred  of  oppression,  when  her  statesmen  and  journals  of  high 
profession  would  have  bartered  it  away  for  some  poor  counters  on  the 
id^is  vert  of  diplomacy. .  The  right  of  a&ylum  itself  has  more  than 
once  in  my  own  recollection  seemed  to  be  in  jeopardy.  The  busy 
and  unsuspicious  cannot  be  expected  to  lie;  awake,  listening  for  the 
stealthy  tread  of  the  chiesf  butler  or  the  chief  baker  as  he  proceeds 
at  the  bidding  of;  imperial  accomplices  .outside  to. pick  the  lock 
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of  our  heir-loom  treasures.  We  must  only  be  content  to  sleep,  as' 
usoal,  the  sleep  of  toil,  and  when  we  discover  some  fine  morning 
th«^0(ij?Mlffi!)tf  Ji^e  b64i^  it'  ^eadifir^^^^k,  M  Mi^iA  !HW 
and  to  reclaim  proniptly  our  pawned  or  mutilated  privileges. 

LW  Sufld^evenjijgjGe^^  peraiM^ejl  ifi^,  ajter  p^y  duf^ifor 
the  day  "irere  "done  and  daylight  itself  was  preparing  for  its  pillow, 
to,  sttoU  «d(h  W  ii}taHyd«  Parj^  th^  ht^  might  t»J|kto  metofi  tfeingf 
ibbm'wnicn  ne  wou'ld  probably  have  felt  shy  when  iile-A-iite  we 
looked  at  one  another  across  my  supper-table.  The  foolish  boy  has 
fallen  in  love  ;  no,  that's  octt  it,  I  mean  the  boy  has  faJlen  in  foolish 
love  :  because  the  womin,  ihough  prttty  to  gaze  upon,  gentle  in 
itttmner,  and  well  connected,  is  an  elderly  goose,  not  quite  ,oW 
enough  to  be  his  mother.  How  he  had  come  to  be  bewitched  Itxa 
tmable  to  divine.  I  do  rot  like  to  tell  him  that  the  world  will  Bfij 
he  is  marrying  for  money;  and  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself  of  the 
feet,  but  it  looks  terribly  like  it.  Still,  there  is  no  harm  in  the 
woman,  and  she  really  seems  ver>-  fond  of  him. 

As  he  talked,  we  wandered  on  until  it  grew  nearly  dark.  The 
evening  air  was  infinitely  refreshing,  and  as  f  determined  to  resign 
myself  to  flie  part  of  listener,  while  my  young  friend  preached  on  the 
advantages  of  early  setttcment  in  life,  I  gradually  subsided  into  a 
passive,  not  quite  satisfied,  frame  of  mind.  As  we  turned  towards 
home  the  moon  rose  above  a  mountain  of  grey  cloud,  which  had 
hitherto  hid  her  frOm  otir  \'iew,  and  the  atmosphere  having  been  lately 
cleared  by  a  heavy  shower,  every  object  near  us  becama  suddenly 
36  distinct  as  thongh  it  had  been  day.  We  had  not  proceeded  far 
when  a  little  group  attracted  my  attention,  as  being  unlike  any  that 
»e  had  previously  passed.  A  man,  apparently  of  middle  age,  occu- 
pied one  of  the  seat^  nc.ir  the  iiowder-magazine.  His  left  hand 
rested  on  the  head  of  a  child  who  stood  beside  him  looking  sad 
and  tired,  ns  though  she  Itmpcd  for  the  time  to  come  when  she  might 
go  home.  Beside  him  sat  :i  woman  plainly  dressed,  arid  muffled  in 
a  veil  of  heavy  black  lace,  as  though  she  were  an  invalid.  To  my 
surprise  Gerard  recogniied  and  spoke  to  them.  There  did  not  seem 
any  special  wclootnc  in  her  greeting,  but  the  expression  of  her  hus- 
band's countenance  brightened  as  though  his  mind  relaxed  for  a 
iDoment  from  the  gloom  of  sad  pre-occupation.  I  moved  on  slowly, 
fearing  lest  I  should  be  one  loo  many  at  the  unexpected  meeting. 
But  my  comp.inifin.  when  he  overtook  me,  was  filled  with  regret  that 
1  had  not  lingered  near  at  band.  .  ■-      . 

"  She  would  have  been  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance,"  be  stud, 

"for  she  has  often  been  at  the  chapel,  and  would  liltclo' bring  heF 
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'little  girl ;  but  he  says  she  is  too  young,  and  I  suspect  their  notions 
of  xeligion  do  not  quite  agree." 

It  was  too  late  to  turn  back,  and  I  thought  it  might  perhaps  be 
better  that  I  should  take  an  opportunity  to  pay  a  friendly,  if  not 
pastoral  visit,  if  it  would  be  acceptable. 

"  Poor  souls  1  '*  he  said,  "  they  would  be  only  too  delighted,  if 
you  will." 

The  antecedents  of  the  refugee  were  but  imperfectly  known  to 
my  young  friend,  whose  partiality  maintained  itself  on  plausible  if 
jjiot  logical  principles.     K  those  we  love  or  pity  or  revere  have  been 
unhappy  in  other  days,  or  erring  or  culpable,  do  they  not  more 
emphatically  need  sympathy  and  solace,  aid  and  encouragement,  in 
their  efforts  to  retrieve  the  half-lost  battle  of  life  ?   If  ye  bring  choice 
flowers  to  such  only  as  have  rich  gardens  of  their  own,  hoping  for 
lilies  and  roses  in  return,  what  thank  have  ye?      Do  not  the 
traffickers  in  the  buzzing  fair  of  fashion   and  players  at  brag  in 
costly  entertaining  do  even  the  same  ?    Do  you  know  that  a  man  has 
been  betrayed  into  a  rash  deed  he  cannot  justify  or  undo  ?  or  do 
you  suspect  that  a  woman  has  unthinkingly  compromised  herself 
ia  f^ct,  though    not    in    name  ?    and  do  you  not    beUeve    that 
these  solitary  sins  may  be  buried  in  oblivion,  and  opportunities 
afforded  to  live  a  life  of  purity  and  doing  good  ?    Ought  not  one 
to  bear,  cordially  and  companionably,  the  help  that  impoverishes 
the  giver  nought,  but  makes  the  recipient  rich  indeed  ?    So  thought 
Gerard,  thpugh  he  dared  not  say  so  at  the  time,  when  speaking  of 
his  friend,  lest  he  should  betray  their  secret     It  was  not  necessary 
that  he  should  vindicate  a  preference  which  nobody  thought  of 
questioning.    He  was  seldom  seen  by  any  one  he  knew  in  the 
society  of  the  exiles,  and  his  visits  to  their  humble  and  remote 
dwelling  were,  as  fistr  as  he  knew,  unnoticed  and  unnoticeable.     In 
thi^  as  I  subsequently  learned,  he  was  indeed  mistaken  ;  for  every 
time  his  Hansom  cab  pulled  up  at  the  comer  of  Caradoc  Place,  a 
jotting  of  the  fact  was  made  by  a  withered  hand  in  the  embrasure  of 
a  (window  opposite,  inhere  sat  continually  an  elderly  woman,  said  to  be 
paralyzed,  and  to  all  appearajoce  dragging  out  a  lingering  existence 
in  a  kind  of  torpid  state.     Of  her  and  her  oversight  he  was  of  course 
unconscious.     He  had  ^  dim  and  dreamy  sense,  I  think,  that  his 
peregrinations  beyond  Maida  Vale  had  about  them  a  slight  tinge  of 
romance  which  did  not  diminish  his  subdued  and  silent  feeling  of  self- 
importance,  so  natural  and  pardonable  at  his  age.     From  a  college 
fiiieiid,  whose  lineage  was  as  high  as  his  purse  was  low«  and  who 
tlmight  himself  a  made  man  jfor  Ji&  J^ecause  his  aunt,  Lady  Favior* 
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fidd,  had  got  him  a  pennanent  place  of  seventy  pounds  a  year  ia 
the  Foreign  Office,  he  sought  in  vain  to  learn  the  outlines  (^  tke 
general  practice  of  that  department  in  dealing  with  fugitives  from 
despotic  wrath.  Allusion  to  any  particular  person  or  any  specially 
exacting  government  was  of  course  out  of  the  question.  But  expres- 
sions of  misgiving  would  sometimes  escape  Antero  which  haunted  him 
for  days  together,  and  drove  him  more  than  once  to  try  if  it  wert 
possible  to  ascertain  whether  for  a  poor  and  friendless  un-notabilitgr 
our  boasted  right  of  asylum  was  really  whisper-proof  Ex-monaxdH 
and  their  ministers,  general  officers  who  had  broken  their  par<^ 
Polish  or  Spanish  grandees,  French  counts  and  Piedmontese  ma»- 
quises,  might  dwell  here  in  absolute  security.  Men  who  notoriously 
wrote  and  spoke  against  their  persecutors  what  would  have  sent 
them  to  a  fortress  for  life  had  it  been  uttered  within  their  nalive 
confines.  Genteel  exiles,  and  exiles  whose  notoriety  was  tall  enougb 
to  have  been  discerned  across  the  Channel  ere  they  came  hith^, 
were  safe  enough;  but  was  it  quite  so  certain  that  men  whos^ 
names  had  never  appeared  in  letters  from  "Our  own  Corresp<u^ 
dent,"  at  Warsaw,  Berlin,  Vienna,  or  Madrid,  would  be  sure  Id 
return  to  their  lodgings  in  Leicester  Square  some  hours  after  dark? 
It  might  be  all  right,  and  he  had  heard  Lord  Dudley  Stuart  and 
other  patriotic  M.P.'s  declare  at  public  meetings  and  upon  the 
hustings  that  national  honour  had  no  respect  of  persons.  But  when 
he  asked  his  relative,  the  old  Queen's  Counsel,  whether  there  was 
any  law  which  afforded  a  guarantee  to  uninfluential  fugitives  from  the 
implacable  malice  of  baffled  power,  or  any  remedy  in  case  of  their 
being  demanded  on  some  trumped-up  charge  of  unpolitical  crimei 
he  could  get  no  satisfaction,  nor  indeed  any  better  comfort  than,  that 
public  opinion,  if  brought  to  bear,  would  not  support  any  Secretaiy 
of  State  that  gave  up  an  honest  man  upon  a  mere  pretence.  He 
had,  it  is  true,  a  notion  that  while  Canning  or  Palmerston  ruled 
in  Downing  Street,  and  decided  each  question  that  came  before 
him  on  hand-to-mouth  principles  of  what  he  called  the  poli<^ 
worthy  of  England,  lieutenants  of  insurgent  horse,  and  editors  of 
revolutionary  papers,  and  secretaries  of  seditious  committees  who 
had  eluded  the  frontier  police  by  a  timely  visit  to  the  barber  or 
a  diange  in  the  sex  of  their  apparel,  might  walk  down  the  New 
Road  alone  at  any  hour  of  the  night,  with  as  little  apprehension  9M 
Britons  bom  in  the  land.  But  he  could  not  see  how  it  therefoce 
followed  that  things  must  always  remain  the  same  when  small- 
minded  and  cold-hearted  politicians  succeeded  them  at  the  Foreign 
Office.    His  young  friend  thei^  iuiew  Jio  more  about  the  variable ' 
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and  varying  doctrine  said  to  be  held  on  Uie  isubject  by  his  Iwdly 
chief,  than  of  the  duties  likely  to  be  endorsed  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  his  ensuing^  biidget  Frank  Dillinghatn*s  duties 
were  confined  to  the  chronicling  of  dispatches  not  marked  private 
or  confidential,  and  posting  their  non-contents  in  a  book  which  when 
full  was  to  be  sent  to  get  a  place  if.  it  could  on  the  groaning  shelves 
of  the  lumber-room,  never  more  to  be  disinterred  or  brought  back 
into  daylight.  You  might  as  well  have  asked  one  of  the  ink-bottles 
into  which  he  dipped  his  apprentice  pen  what  the  grey-headed 
gentleman  in  the  easy  chair  and  the  Turkey^^arpetfed  room  with  the 
double  doors,  muttered  in  reply  to  the  florid  fanfaronade  about  the 
general  state  of  Europe  in  the  interest  of  a  certain  equilibrium, 
which  the  newiy-appointed  Ambassador  had  been  instructed  to 
convey  to  Lord  Tremble,  with  assurances  of  his  Imperial  master's 
highest  consideration.  Lofd  Tremble  is  a  well-bred,  well-read, 
well-connected,  well-dressed  man,  who  is  where  he  is  because  upon 
the  whole  there  is  less  jealousy  of  him  than  of  anyone  else  among 
the  ambitious  and  envious  men  of  his  party.  Small  prejudices  he 
has  some ;  large  views,  high  a;ims,  or  deep  convictions,  none.  He 
would  not  willingly  offend  the  Court — ^not  from  any  sense  of  chivalry 
or  inherited  attachment  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  Dynasty,  or  from 
any  calculation  of  possible  favours  to  be  won  for  the  benefit  of 
relations  or  dependents.  He  does  not  care  enough  for  any  of  his 
own  kindred  to  incur  the  imputation  of  a  job  on  his  account ;  and 
as  for  friends  for  whom  the  lealst  Sacrifice  of  personal  ease,  or  what 
his  cold  vanity  calls  personal  independence,  he  is  not  capable  of 
comprehending  what  such  acquaintances  are  worth.  His  coronet 
cartie  to  him  with  the  etitailed  estales ;  his  wife  came  to 
hhn  because  she  chose  to  inarry  him;  his  horses  come  to 
the  door  because  it  is  the  custbm  few  a  peer  to  be  rolled 
about  upon  four  wheels,  but  tiot  because  he  has  any  pleasure 
in  them  or  could  tell  what  age  or  Ci^biir  they  sure  ;  and  die  diplo- 
matic representatives  of  all  the  Courts  of  Christendom  come  to 
him  not  in  the  hope  of  hearing^^anythiiig  novel  or  striking,  en- 
couraging or  suggestive;  from  his  barren  talk,  but  to  be  enabled  to 
teport  authentically  frbm  time  to  time  that  under  existing  circum- 
stances England  has  no  opinion  to  offer  Which  would  in  any  way 
limit  her  freedom  of  rumination  and  rdsetvd.  The  Earl  is  a  man 
who  lives  without  hopes  in  a  trackless  jungle  of  fears.  He  has 
read  history  only  to  note  the  mistakes  of  politicians  and  the 
penalties  they  had  to  pay  by  attempting  too  niuch.  Litde  thaidcs 
the  best  oFthem^  got  for  sleq)l€iS&nightaratfd^digfS' of  J  effort    He  is 
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loo  sensible  to  lose  his  natural  rest  designing  schemes  of  national 
^grandizement,  or  in  the  defence  of  the  freedom  of  weaker  neigh- 
bours. With  him  national  philanthropy  is  fudge  j  individual 
patriotism,  affectatioa  j  the  love  of  distinction  in  men  of  his  own 
order,  overweening  conceit, —in  men  of  the  people,  cupidity  or 
presumption.  He  would  keep  up  the  Church  as  he  would  keep  9 
fire-brigade,  as  a  preventive  measure  against  fire.  He  would  keep 
down  the  army  to  the  lowest  point,  as  being  a  waste  of  so  much 
muscular  power.  He  would  hold  by  the  throne  as  an  anchor  of 
property  and  order,  moored  to  which  his  unearned  share  of  the 
cargo  is  safer  than  it  could  ever  be  adrift  on  any  tide  of  change 
or  borne  along  by  any  breeze  of  personal  success.  Like  every 
selfish  man  he  chuckles  at  whatever  savours  of  public  approval  and 
passing  popularity.  His  private  secretajy  once  thought  he  saw  him 
mining  over  the  leaves  of  a  commonplace-book  in  which  were 
preserved  cuttings  from  newspapers  applausive  of  his  doings  and 
sayings  ;  but  he  never  was  known  to  make  the  slightest  allusion  to 
these  straws  which  lay  thinly  spread  between  the  bricks  of  his 
leputation.  That  reputation,  piled  up  laboriously  in  the  course  of 
years,  has  in  it  neither  form  nor  comeliness,  but  is  simply  a  moderate- 
sized  pyramid,  inertly  resisting  the  influences  of  time,  but  suggestive 
neither  oi  progr&sa  Jior  iniproveioeJit,  benciJt  ta  man  iior  love  to 
God.  Fit  emblem  of  his  prosaic  and  persevering  nature,  the  chief 
idea  it  su^ests  is,  immobility ;  the  only  reflection  the  imcreatlve 
egotism  of  its  maker,  which  recks  not  how  many  heavy-laden 
sufferers  languish  or  sink  forgotten,  so  that  he  secures  prommenoe 
and  permanency.  War  may  devastate  the  plains  of  an  ally  j  but  yiby 
should  he  interfere  ?  A  &mine  may  scourge  a  poor  or  improvident 
province ;  but  what  i^  that  in  his  economic  philosophy  but  the 
natural  result  of  neglecting  the  laws  that  contrib^  to  the  weakh 
of  nations  ?  Depletion  must  be  allowed  to  proceed  until  the  supply 
of  labour  does  not  exceed  the  remunerative  demand.  The  great- 
ness and  happiness  of  a  nation  is  but  expressed  by  the  wealth  aqd 
power  of  its  chief  landowners  and  merchants.  If  theii  yearly 
gains  are  great,  and  their  sleep  is  undisturbed  by  anxiety,  the  coimtiy 
must  be  Rowing  fat ;  and  tatness  is,  after  all,  the  great  good  pf 
life,  if  not  the  only  good,  for  who  knows  anything  about  the  fiUure 
in  this  wodd  or'the  next?,  and  on  this  latter  poipt  his  Lordship ris 
too  prudent  to  express  an  opinion,  if  indeed  he  has  one.  f  . 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  friends  of  poor  and  perilous  refi^^es 
itould  havb  little  faith  in  the  official  protection  o(isvch,aSecie^ry 
oTSute  for  Foreign  Afiatrs.    Sooner  tlian  getJl)Jp.4..q^a|q;elf  or  ^!fen 
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a  wrangle,  with  any  despotic  Government,  he  would  let  any  number 
of  them  quietly  slip  through  the  fingers  of  his  department  without 
evincing  the  slightest  consciousness  of  what  was  going  on.  They 
would  be  far  on  their  way  over  sea,  or  beyond  it,  before  "  his  atten- 
tion had  been  called  to  the  circumstances  into  which  inquiry  should 
be  made.'*  A  tardy  correspondence,  full  of  incomplete  and  doubtful 
statements  regarding  the  antecedents  of  the  accused,  and  "  the  wholly 
un-political  nature  of  the  charges  set  forth  in  the  accusation,"  would 
be  wound  up  by  a  cautious  platitude  expressing  the  "  hope  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  that  foreign  states  would  bear  in  mind  that 
one  of  the  traditional  principles  from  which  it  could  not  depart  was 
that  of  the  right  of  asylum,  and  that  public  opinion  would  never 
sanction  the  abandonment  of  that  right  in  obedience  to  the  dictates 
of  a  foreign  power."  For  Lord  Tremble  is  a  first-rate  platitudinarian, 
and  part  of  his  system  is  to  take  care  that  his  special  pomposities  are 
made  the  theme  of  leading  articles  in  certain  journals  with  which  he 
keeps  up  semi-confidential  relations,  feeding  them  with  scraps  of  unim- 
portant information  or  shreds  of  private  letters,  on  whose  authority 
they  may  contradict  some  startling  paragraph  in  the  Golos  or  the 
Algemeine  Zeitung.  But  long  before  the  papers  were  laid  upon  the 
table  the  unhappy  exiles  would  be  out  of  reach  and  beyond  hearing, 
sucked  down  into  the  vortex  of  tyrannic  vengeance,  never  to  be  seen 
upon  the  surface  more. 

I  talked  the  matter  over  with  Gerard  after  supper,  and  I  could  not 
for  the  life  of  me  pretend  that  I  diflfered  materially  from  him  in  his 
estimate  of  our  Foreign  Office,  and  of  the  deplorable  uncertainty  that 
himg  like  a  thick  mist  over  its  practice  in  matters  of  extradition.  I 
knew  something  of  Lord  Tremble  personally,  and  in  my  own  mind 
I  set  him  down  as  a  mere  time-server — a  man  who  would  give  up 
everything  and  anything  which  he  thought  it  suited  him  to  give  up 
in  the  maintenance  of  his  own  ambition.*  I  grew  curious,  as  we 
talked,  to  learn  why  Gerard  was  so  much  interested  for  the  safety  of 
Antero ;  and  the  outline  he  gave  me  of  his  story,  though  it  did  not 
explain  all  I  should  have  liked  to  know,  had  about  it  so  much  of 
probability  and  the  look  of  truth,  that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  pay 
his  friend  a  visit  and  judge  for  myself,  if  I  had  the  opportunity,  what 
manner  of  man  he  was. 


*  At  the  time  to  which  the  narrative  relates,  there  was  upon  the  statute-book 
no  law  declamatory  of  the  national  will  regarding  extradition,  or  regulating  the 
practice  by  any  uniform  rules,  so  as  to  protect  refugees  against  being  demanded 
upon  one  set  of  charges  and  tried  upon  another  or  a  series  of  others. 
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12th  October. — I  meant  long  since  to  have  called  to  see  Gerard*^ 
friends  at  Caradoc  Place,  but  my  time  was  fully  occupied  with  more! 
peremptory  cares,  and  to  leaving  town  for  the  holidays.  And  since 
my  return  I  was  unable  till  yesterday  to  find  the  address  which  he 
had  left  me  the  night  before  he  set  out  on  his  tour  to  America. 
This  morning  I  was  resolved  to  defer  my  pilgrimage  no  longer,  and, 
taking  the  Kilbum  omnibus  from  Park  Lane,  I  found  myself  eng 
noon  in  a  neighbourhood  of  half-made  roads  and  half-built  houses 
on  the  nethermost  verge  of  metropolitan  civilization.  It  had  rained 
all  the  night  before,  and  the  unmacadamised  roads  were  a  dark 
slough  of  mud,  while  the  poor  attempts  at  pathway  on  one  side  were 
little  better  than  a  regular  succession  of  pools,  with  patches  of  half- 
hardened  gravel  fringed  with  stunted  weeds.  Mauy  of  the  buildings 
were  still  in  the  skeleton  stage,  roofed,  but  windowless ;  and  many 
more  were  still  untenanted,  and  looked  as  if  nobody  would  ever  take 
them«  There  was  a  sad,  lonely  look  about  the  place,  and  I  asked 
my  way  in  vain  from  the  few  persons  I  met,  none  of  whom  seemed 
to  care  even  to  guess  in  what  direction  I  had  better  wend  my  way. 
Not  a  postman  or  policeman  was  to  be  seen,  as  though  the  out- 
cast heathen  in  that  desolate  region  were  beyond  the  providential 
hamlet  of  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  or  Scotland  Yard.  "  Is  it  Radstock 
Street,  you  mean,"  said  a  vendor  of  "  fine  Yarmouths,"  who  at  length 
overtook  me,  and  splashed  me  up  to  my  knees  in  passing  ere  I  could 
arrest  his  progress  or  cause  a  suspension  of  his  appetising  cry.  "  No,'' 
I  rejoined,  "  not  Radstock,  but  Caradoc  Place."  After  a  brief  pause 
for  reflection,  and  a  look  as  if  a  bright  thought  struck  him,  my 
odoriferous  acquaintance  said  in  an  octave  lower  than  his  profes- 
sional voice,  "  Oh,  yes,  turn  to  the  left  and  forenenst  them  lot  of 
bricks,  and  keep  on  down  till  you  come  to  the  *  Welsh  Rabbit ' 
public-house,  and  then  go  a  little  way  to  your  right  over  the  field  and 
you  are  at  Caroline  Place,  and  no  mistake  ! "  and  then  to  make  up 
for  lost  time,  he  broke  forth  into  "  Fine  Yarmouths,"  "  Fine  Yar- 
mouths,"  splashing  away  as  he  went  a-head,  and  leaving  me  to  utter 
the  desponding  soliloquy, —  "  As  you  were  !  " 

I  own  that  philanthropy,  or  political  humanity,  or  what  you  will> 
was  beginning  to  grow  indolent  and  despondent  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  what  might  have  happened  if  it  had  not  just  then  sud- 
denly come  on  to  rain  with  pitiless  intensity  I  do  not  pretend  t«l 
say.  But  as  I  took  shelter  for  a  moment  beneath  the  projecting  lintel 
of  a  doorway,  until  I  could  button  up  my  coat  to  the  weather-proof 
point  and  prepare  to  face  homewards  when  the  squall  abated,  t6e 
door  opened,  and  a  kindly  voice  bade  me  step  in,  as  the  shower  mi( 


likely  to  last.  It  needed  no  peit§ua$iw  tp  induqe;  Xtte  to  do  so,  and 
beside  a  cheerful  little  fire  I  was  soon  in  high  talk  with  my  unknown 
host.  He  was  too  rheumatiq,  h©  said*  to  Ojfer  ^e  persic^ial  guidance 
in  such  weather ;  but  as  he  had  reason  to ;  know  the  topography  of 
the  region  well,  he  woiUd  givem.^  a  pen-and-ink  map  on  the  back  of 
a  card,  by  which  I  could  find  my  way  if  I  chose^  Re  had  paid 
dearly,  he  said,  for  his  kno^riedge  of  the  neighbourhood,  haviug, 
along  with  two  other  friends,  now  dead  ^d  gone,  ^unk  all  his 
makings  and  savings  in  building  speculation  there.  At  first  they 
had  been  very  successful,  and  let  their  housesasfastfts  they  could 
run  them  up,  and  faster.  People  came  and  took  them  when  they 
were  hardly  over  ground.  They  thought  they  could  never  do  enough ; 
money  was  cheap,  they  borrowed  on  mortgage  and  went  on  building 
till  the  panic  came,  and  everything  went  dpwn ;  and  the  men  with 
the  long  purse  foreclosed,  and  got  the  whole  tract  with  the  half- 
finished  houses  upon  it  for  next  to  nothing.  That  is  the  way,  he 
said,  everything  goes  now  in  this  country ;  monster  shops  and  mam- 
moth hotels,  and  amalgamated  railways.  Small  industries  are 
beaten  and  brokenrhearted ;  and  there  is  no  help  for  it  that  I  can 
see.  "  But  are  you  certain,",  he  said,  •  Vthat  it  is  Garadoc  Place  you 
want?  there  are  but  half  a  dozen  inhabited  houses  there,  two  upon 
one  side  and  four  pn  the  otha:,  most  of  them  I  think  I  know,  and 
not  any  of  them  of  much  account  The  Primitive  Methodist 
preacher  lives  at  pumber  one,  and  next  door  there  is  a  paralytic 
party  that  never  goes  out,  but  sits  all  day  in  the  windowwatching 
the  flies, — ^a  gentlewoman,  they  $ay,  and  pays  her  way, 
nobody  coming  to  see  her>  and  when  her  searvant  goes  out  she  shuts 
the  door,  and  lets  herself  in  .with  a  latch-key,  and  can  hardly  say 
what  she  wants  in  the  shops  with  her  outlandish  tongue.  Opposite 
there  is  a  clerk  in  Bamaby's  Warehoupe,  Edgware  Road,  but  he  is 
not  likely  to  be  at  home  till  late  in. the  evening;  next  door  is 
empty  ever  since  the  .widow  died  with  typhoid  fever,  but  her  poor 
little  children  are  scattered,.  God  kpows  where;  and  next  to  that 
there  used  to  be  some  sort  of  foreigners,  Antiqo,  or  Angelo,  or 
^0€fit  nonsensical  name  of  that  kindi  a  su&picious-looking  character 
that  seldom  went  out  in  daylight  ,  But  he  had  a  handsome  wife, 
they  say ;  I  never  saw  her  myself,  but  KLnowles,  the  surgeon,  had  a 
good  look  at  her  once  when  h^  child  had  a  fall,  and  he  told  me 
that  when  she  canj^e  for  h^m  and  brought  him  into  the  room  where 
the  poor  little  creatiure  was  lying  inseqsible,  and  as  she  fancied  dead, 
she  fell  on  her  knees  and  poujred  forth  ^uch  a  torrent  of  aobs  and 
prayers  as  he  had  neyep*  .|ie^cl  iiic  ,hi^  wjhfple  life  .bj^fbre.^    Bxit  the 
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littk  thing  wakened   up,   and   she  went   pr^ty'  near  mad  "mth 
joy."  a] 

"  And  where  was  the  gloomy  father  you  talked  about  all  this  time)** 

<<  Nobody  knows,  but  he  has  sometimes  been  missing  foF'days 
together;  at  no  good;  of  course,  while  away,  and  never  se^  to 
come  back ;  given  to  vice  of  some  kind  I  suppose  that  makes  hiin 
neglect  his  family;  and  behave  in  this  unaccountable  way.  But  I 
never  spoke  to  the  man,  and  may^  be  he  is  not  as-  bad  as  he^is 
painted." 

I  recognized  but  too  clearly  the  dark  outlines  of  the  household 
of  which  I  was  in  quest,  and  rather  disenchanted  my  informant 
by  confessing  that  thither  I  was  bound.  His  communicativeiiess 
rose  rapidly.  He  did  what  he  could  to  tfbce  the  sharper  tracings 
of  the  sketch  he  had  given  me ;  and  the  rain  hav^g  nearly  ceased, 
I  thanked  him  for  his  timely  shelter  and  departed ;  not  without 
expressing  a  wish  that  we  might  meet  agam;  for,  in  spite  of  his 
disappointments  and  prejudices  I  could  not  he^  liking  the  Iddc 
and  the  talk  of  the  man. 

At  length  I  found  m)rself  at  the  door  of  the  dwelling  I  had 
waded  through  so  much  mire  to  gain.  No  stir  of  life  gave  intima- 
tion that  there  was  anyone  within.  I  heard  the  bell  answer  td  ifiy 
summons,  but  no  step  or  voice  was  audible.  After  a  second  appeal 
the  uindow  above  the  hall-door  was  half  raised,  and  a  low  gentle 
voice  seemed  timidly  to  ask, — "  Qui  est  ldf"l  answered  that  I  was 
a  friend  of  M.  Gerard,  and  was  there  by  his  desire.  "  A  A,  destban'^ 
the  window  was  shut  down  quickly,  and  I  expected  every  moment 
to  be  admitted.  But  full  five  minutes  more  I  had  to  wait,  with 
such  equanimity  as  a  Chaplain  of  Ease  ought  to  feel  when  kept  iit 
an  unopened  door  after  he  has  been  promised  admittance.  What  was 
the  domestic  cause  of  the  delay,  and  whether  attributable  to  political 
hesitation  or  a  desperate  attempt  to  fore-sharpen  the  arts  of  the 
toilet  I  shall  never  know.  Enough  for  me  that  at  last  the  top 
bolt  was  drawn  and  the  chain  loosened,  and  I  was  admitted  to  the 
lair  of  the  hunted  refugee. 

In  a  scantily-furnished  room,  the  lady  whom  I  had  seen  many 
weeks  before  in  Hyde  Park  watched  by  the  side  of  the  litde  bne, 
who  was  sleeping  heavily,  and,  as  they  told  me,  had  not  quite 
recovered  from  the  accident  of  which  I  had  heard.  She  advanced  to 
meet  me,  and  with  a  well-bred  air  and  tone,  inquired  for  GeraixL 
Antero  said  he  though  he  had  quitted  England,  and  would  come  to 
see  them  not  any  more.  Long  ago  he  had  spoken  to  them  of  his 
friend,  a  priest,  who  would  call  one  day  and  be  as^as  sytnpatkiqUe^ 
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he  was,  but  he  did  not  come.     A  glance  from  her  dark  eyes  bid  me 
avouch  who  I  was,  as  though  she  could  not  do  so.     There  was  a 
mournful  misgiving  in  his  expression  as  he  listened  mutely  to  my 
account,  not  very  intelligible,  I  fear,  of  why  I  had  not  come  long 
ago,  and  why  now.     I  never  remember  to  have  felt  myself  looked 
through  and  through  in  such  a  fashion  ;  and  every  word  of  his  calm 
but  stem  courtesy  fell  upon  my  heart  Hke  lead.     Yielding  to  an 
impulse  better  than  reason,  I  took  a  testament  from  my  pocket,  and 
laying  it  gently  on  the  bosom  of  the  little  child,  said,  I  have  brought 
you   this,   lady,   for  your  comfort   in  sorrow,  and  every  Sabbath 
evening  I  will  pray  that  you  and  yours  may  have  peace,  and  that  I 
may  be  forgiven  for  not  coming  here  before.     The  sceptic  soul  of 
the  man  was  touched,  and,  laying  his  hard  hand  upon  my  shoulder, 
he  muttered  rather  than  articulated  thanks,  begged  me  to  be  seated, 
and  entered  into  conversation  freely,  while  every  trace  of  the  cruel 
gloom  of  distrust  gradually  passed  away.    He  had  been,  he  said,  above 
a  year  in  England,  having  fled  for  his  life  when  the  revolt  in  which  he 
was  engaged  to  participate  was  crushed,  and  the  names  of  all  who  were 
directly  or  indirectly  accessory  to  the  design  had  been  betrayed  to  the 
Government.    He  had  not  himself  borne  arms,  his  appointed  province 
being  to  keep  up  in  cipher  correspondence  between  various  district 
committees,  in  the  hopes  that  thereby  prematiu-e  outbreaks  might  be 
prevented  and  the  organization  rendered  so  complete  as  to  be  at 
length  irresistible,  and,  consequently,  free  comparatively  from  the 
risk  of  causing  bloodshed.     But,  as  usual,  there  were  traitors  in  their 
camp ;   partial  kmeutes  were  provoked,  and  put  down  with  every 
evidence  of  extreme  vigour  \  exasperation  spread,  and,  prematurely, 
district  after  district  arose  only  to    be    drowned   in  a  tempest  of 
vengeance.     Not  till  it  was  certain  all  at  the  time  was  lost  did  he 
abandon  his  post.     Had  he  remained  another  hour  he  would  have 
Glared  the  fate  of  Blum  and  Battzany.     His  wife,  who  was  of  noble 
family,  had  for  some  months  been  unable  to  follow  him,  and  her 
family,  who  belonged  to  the  triumphant  party,  were  much  incensed 
at  the  notion  of  her  sharing  his  exile.     There  was  no  artifice  they 
would  not  use  to  get  her  back,  and  no  violence  or  fraud  they  would 
disdain  to  take  him  from  his  present  place  of  refuge.     He  knew 
several  who  were  in  like  case,  living  in  terror  of  being  accused  of 
some  civil  offence  which  they  could  not  of  course  disprove  here,  and 
which  therefore  a  magistrate  might  send  them  to  be  tried  for  in 
their  own  country.     This  would  be  simply  a  cheat ;  but  no  time 
or  opportunity,  they  were  told,  would  be  given  them  to  appeal  to  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  they  would  be  hurried  away  before 
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any  English  friend  could  interpose  or  remonstrate.  They  had  even 
been  warned  that  secret  police  ngents  had  been  sent  to  watch  them ; 
to  learn  their  haunts  and  track  their  movements,  and  that  it  was  not 
imposaible  they  might  be  beset  or  made  away  with,  gagged  or  put 
by  night  on  board  a  foreign  vessel  in  the  river ;  and  once  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain  their  doom  would  be  irretrievable.  I 
tried  hard  to  allay  his  apprehensions,  and  declared  my  belief  that  no 
instance  had  occurred  of  kidnapgiing  such  as  he  half-in credulously 
foreshadowed  ;  while,  as  regarded  proceedings  before  a  magistrate, 
1  thought  it  hardly  possible  that  a  Secretary  of  State  would  sign  a 
warrant  of  deportation  without  some  inquiry  into  the  circumstances, 
and  without  such  delay  as  would  almost  inevitably  lead  to  publicity. 
But  when  he  placed  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  Government  Bill  of 
1852,  brought  in  avowedly  at  the  instance  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment immediately  after  the  coup  d'itaS,  to  render  more  summary  and 
indiscriminate  the  surrender  of  refugees,  my  confidence  in  my  own 
words  of  encouragement  fainted  in  me  :  and  when  he  asked  How 
can  other  Governments  be  refused  what  is  granted  to  one,  I  felt  it 
die  out  in  my  bosom.  At  length  I  rose  to  take  my  leave,  promising 
to  consult  with  one  or  two  legal  friends,  and  in  a  few  days  to  return 
to  him.  Meanwhile,  I  urged  him  to  change  his  isolated  residence 
for  one  less  lonely,  and  consequently  more  within  help  in  case  of 
need.  Strange  to  say,  he  had  not  so  thought  of  it  before.  A  vague 
and  unpractical  notion  seems  to  have  possessed  him  that  in  this 
semi-solitude  he  might  have  a  better  chance  of  escaping  observati<ai 
till  the  time  of  resentful  tyraimy  should  be  overpast.  Something,  I 
know  not  what,  prompted  me  to  inquire  if  he  knew  who  lived 
opposite  in  the  character  of  an  invalid,  but,  as  I  was  infoimed, 
receiving  no  visitors,  never  moving  out,  and  as  was  believed  comnni- 
nicating  with  no  one  but  a  foreign  servant  whose  country  the  people 
in  the  neighbourhood  did  not  seem  to  tmderstand.  He  shuddered 
as  I  spoke,  looked  wistfully  at  his  wife's  anxious  face,  and  said 
slowly, — "  Blind  that  I  am  not  to  have  seen  this  before,  it  is  cleir 
enough  now."  I  gave  him  my  address  and  parted,  begging  that  bv 
would  call  on  me  or  write  to  me. 

But  I  saw  his  face  no  more.  About  a  week  after  I  went  again,  aad 
found  that  he  was  gone.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  inqu^about  his  o^XP- 
site  neighbour,  but  was  told  that  a  sudden  cure  had  been  effected  iit 
that  quarter,  and  that  the  sick  had  been  able  to  taks  up  her  bed  aad 
walk,  leaving  no  trace  behind  of  her  altered  whereabouts.  No  donbt 
she  was  a  spy  and,  her  occupation  in  Caradoc  Place  being  gone,  hv 
man-trapping  services  were  utilized  elsewhere. 
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Wheh  Gerard  i*etumed  from  his  AutUiriri  loui',  lie  leattied  some 
particulars  of  his  friend's  disappearance.  ikaturaHy  of  a  gloomy 
and  despondent  temper,  he  had,  during  his  sedusion  in  a  Londdn 
suburb,  gradually  become  possessed  with  the  idea  that  his  rendition 
was  an  object  of  peculiar  and  exceptiolial  desiiie  to  the  powerful 
despotism  he  had  ventured  to  pluck  by  the  beard.  He  inistodk  pro- 
bably the  object  of  its  espionage,  which  was  more  likely  to  be 
concerned  with  observing,  noting,  and  reporting  the  names  of  his 
associates,  and  their  manner  of  life,  than  with  compassing  his 
individual  destruction.  It  was  better  work  tracing  who  were  his 
companions  in  exile,  and  finding  out  whence  they  drew  their 
supplies,  and  with  whom  they  corresponded,  than  to  break  the  clue 
to  the  half-hidden  web  of  disaffection  by  some  act  of  extraditional 
violence,  or  resort  to  malpractices  not  even  colourably  defensible. 
Mention  of  the  latter  would  have  simply  provoked  a  smile  of  in- 
credulity among  the  most  excited  politicians  amongst  us  ;  nor  would 
they  even  now  be  regarded  as  believable,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
timely  exposure  a  few  years  ago  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  kidnapping  in  Canada,  and  deportation  through  England  of 
the  fugitive  L'Amirand,  who  was  demanded  on  a  charge  which 
could  not  even  primd  facie  be  substantiated  against  him  ;  kid- 
napped by  the  agents  of  the  French  police,  hurried  on  board  ship, 
brought  in  custody  to  Liverpool,  and  thence  transmitted  without 
opportunity  for  invoking  the  protection  of  English  law  to  Calais, 
where  he  was  delivered  over  to  his  prosecutors.  L'Amirand  was 
subsequently  tried  upon  another  charge  and  pronounced  guilty. 
Our  foreign  office  grumbled,  and,  on  one  occasion  ventured  even  to 
growl ;  but  the  French  Government,  disavowing  the  kidnappers, 
asked  with  a  polite  sneer  if  the  clause  of  the  subsisting  treaty  had 
been  broken,  or  of  what  English  statute  it  could  be  said  to  have 
notice  forbidding  a  prisoner  to  be  tried  for  a  different  offence  from 
that  regarding  which  he  had  been  surrendered.  The  reclamation  of 
our  Foreign  Office  proved  absolutely  abortive,  L'Amirand  was 
undoubtedly  a  rogue  ;  and  public  sympathy  for  him  was  out  of  the 
question! — K^  the  scandal  of  the  case  awakened  the  juridicial  con- 
science of  the  ctountry  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  to  its  honour  which 
such  an  unguard^  position  afforded :  and  the  Act  of  1870  has 
barred  that  way  of  trii^achery  for  evermore.  But  in  the  days  to  which 
the  foregoing  narrative  V^fers,  all  was  comparatively  dim  and  uncertain. 
Antero  sought  in  vain  le^^iii  assiu:ance  for  the  safety  of  his  domicile 
here  ;  and  weary  of  the  priploiiged  wretchedness  of  daily  and  nightly 
inseciuity,  he  resolved  to  botake  himself  with  those  he  loved  to  the 
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United  Spates,  where, ;  under  aii  assunifd  name,  he  hoped  thathe 
might  live  in  peace  tUl  political  times  should  change  in  the  country 
he  had^lpved,  not  wisely  but  too  well.  His  resources  being  scanty, 
he  tocdc  passage  00  an  emigrant  ship  bound  for  New  York.  The 
vessel  foundered,  and  he  and  his  loved  ones  perished. 
,  In. what  diplomatic  correspondence  or  parUamentary  return  will 
cases-  lijte  this  he  eveo.glanced  at  ?  They  are  part  of  materials  fixrni 
written  history  whidi  pass  rapidly  out  of  sight  and  remembrance, 
and  which,  save  in  some  chance  page  of  personal  recollections,  rafiy 
never  be  recalled. 

■    ^Kj-Jtadi  ntodw  dJiff  tim:  ;Kni>,  i'l 

■ii.v^iiuili  iu  Jjw  ajbhiiHir.;i^<i    . 
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J' t>;ieI  ariJ  :o  (Ktl'-j'- 
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Douglas  Jerrold  and  his 

Letters/ 

BY  CHARLES  AND  MARY  COWDEN  CLARKE. 


PART    I. 

|HE  leading  characteristic  of  Douglas  Jerrold's  nature  was 
earnestness.  He  was  earnest  in  his  abhorrence  of  all 
things  mean  and  interested ;  earnest  in  his  noble  indig- 
nation at  \vrong  and  oppression  3  earnest  in  the  very 
wit  with  which  he  vented  his  sense  of  detestation  for  evil-doing. 
He  was  deeply  earnest  in  all  serious  things ;  tod  very  much  in 
earnest  t\rhen  dealing  with  less  apparently  important  matters,  which 
he  thought  needed  the  scourge  of  a  sarcasm.  Any  one  who  could 
doubt  the  earnestness  of  Jerrold  should  have  seen  him  when  a  child 
was  the  topic  ;  the  fire  of  his  eye,  the  quiver  of  his  lip,  bore  witness 
to  the  tmth  of  the  phrase  he  himself  uses  in  his  charming  drama  of 
"The  Schoolfellows,"  showing  that  to  him  indeed  "children  are 
sacred  things."  We  once  received  a  letter  from  him  expressing  in 
pungent  terms  his  bitter  disgust  at  an  existing  evil,  and  concluding 
with  a  light  turn  serving  to  throw  oflf  the  load  that  oppresses  him  ; — 

Putney,  Oct  21st,  1849. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Clarke. — ^The  wisdom  of  the  law  is  about  to 
preach  from  the  scaffold  on  the  sacredness  of  life ;  and,  to  illustrate 
its  sanctity,  will  straightway  strangle  a  woman  as  soon  as  she  have 
strength  renewed  from  child-birth.    I  would  fain  believe,  despite  the 

threat  of  Sir  G G to  hang  this  wretched  creature  as  soon  as 

restorations  shall  have  had  their  benign  effect,  that  the  Government 
only  need  pressure  from  without  to  commute  the  sentence.  A  peti- 
tion— a  woman's  petition — ^is  in  course  of  signature.  You  are,  I 
believe,  not  a  reader  of  that  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  a  ne\vspaper ; 
hence,  may  be  unaware  of  the  fact.  I  need  not  ask  you,  Will  you 
.sign  it  ?  The  document  lies  at  Gilpin's — a  noble  fellow — the  book- 
seller, Bishopsgate.  Should  her  Majesty  run  down  the  list  of  names, 
I  think  her  bettered  taste  in  Shakespeare  would  dwell  complacently 
on  the  name  of  Mary  Cowden  Clarke. 

I  don't  know  when  they  pay  dividends  at  the  Bank,  but  if  this  be 


le  remamder  oi  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke's  "  Letters  of  Leigh  Hunt  **  were 
coDsnnied  in  the  recent  fire  in  Tommill  Street. 
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the  time,  you  can  in  the  same  journey  fill  your  pocket,  and  l^hten 
your  conscience.     Regards  to  Clarke,    yours  erer  truly, 

D.  JESB.OLQ.    . 

Jeirbld  took  a  hearty  interest  in  an  atteinpted  tefonn,  in  a  matto' 
which  affected  him  as  a  literary  matij  a  refoijn  since  accomplished — 
the  Repeal  of  all  Taxes  on  Knowledge.  He  had  been  invited  to 
take  the  chair  at  a  meeting  for  the  consideration  of  Che  Bubject ;  and 
he  sent  the  following  mtty  letter  to  "be  reafl  Instead  of  a  speech  from 
him,  being  unable  to  attend  : — 

West  Lodge,  Putney,  Lower  Common,  Feb.  ssth,  185a, 

Dear  Sir, — Disabled  by  an  accident  from  personal  aCtendaoce  at 
your  meeting.  I  trust  I  may  herein  be  permitted  to  express  my 
heartiest  sympathy  with  its  great  .social  purpose.  That  the  fabric, 
papei^  newspapers,  and  advertise  meats  should  be  taxed  by  any 
Government  possessing  paternal  yearnings  for  the  education  of  a 
people,  defies  llie  argument  of  reason.  Why  not,  to  help  the  lame 
and  to  aid  the  short-sighted,  lay  a  tax  upon  crutches,  and  enforce  a 
duty  upon  spectacles  ? 

I  am  not  aware  of  the  number  of  professional  writers — of  men  who 
live  from  pen  to  mouth — flourishing  this  day  in  merry  England  j  but 
it  appears  to  me,  and  the  notion,  to  a  new  Chancellor  of  the  Eit- 
chcquer  (I  am  happy  to  say  one  of  "  tny  order — of  the  goosequill, 
not  of  the  heron's  plume)  may  have  some  significance ;  why  not 
oiforce  a  duty  upon  the  very  source  and  origin  of  letters  ?  Why  not 
have  a  literar}-  poll-tax,  a  duty  upon  books  and  "  articles"  in  their 
rawest  materials  ?  Let  every  author  pay  for  his  license,  poetic  or 
othenvLse.  This  ivould  give  a  wholeness  of  contradiction  to  a  pro- 
fessed desire  for  knowledge,  when  existing  with  taxation  of  its 
material  elements.  Thus,  the  exciseman,  beginning  with  authon' 
brains,  would  descend  through  rags,  and  duly  end  with  paper.  This 
tax  upon  news  is  captious  and  arbitrary  ;  arbitrary,  I  say,  for  what  is 
not  news  ?  A  noble  lord  makes  a  speech  :  his  rays  of  intelligence 
compressed  like  Milton's  fallen  angels,  are  in  a  few  black  rows  of  this 
type ;  and  this  is  news.  And  is  not  a  new  book  "  news  ?  "  Let 
Ovid  first  tell  us  how  Midas  first  laid  himself  down,  and — prirate 
and  confidential — whispered  to  the  reeds  "  I  have  ears ;"  and  is  not 
that  news  ?  Do  many  noble  lords,  even  in  Paliament,  teU  us  any- 
thing newer  ? 

The  tax  on  advertisement  is— it  is  patent—a  tax  even  upon  the 
industry  of  the  very  hardest  workers.  Why  should  the  Eichequo- 
waylay  the  errand-boy  and  oppress  the  maid-of-all-work  ?  Wherefore 
should  Mary  Ann  be  made  to  disburse  her  eighteenpence  at  the 
Stamp  Office  ere  she  can  show  her  face  in  print,  wanting  a  place, 
although  to  the  discomfiture  of  those  first-created  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer— the  spiders  ? 

In  conclusion,  I  must  coi^ratuTate  the  tneetii^  on  ■&€  '«breiit  ctf 
the  itev  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer.  Tlie  Rij^  Honoordrie 
Benjamin  D'Israeh  is  the  successful  man  of  lettera.  He  hm  ink  in 
his  retos.     The  goosequill — let  gold  and  silver^ticki  Mridde  isAsy 
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may — Pleads  the  House  of  Commons.     Thus,  I  feel  confident  that 
the  literary  instincts  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  will  give, 
new  animation  to  the  coldness  of  statesmanship,  apt  to  be  numbed 
by  tightness  of  red-tape^    We  are,  I  know,  early  taught  to  despair  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  because  he  is  allowed  to  be  that 
smallest  of  things,  "  a  wit"  Is  arithmetic  for  ever  to  be  the  monopoly  ; 
of  substantial  respectable  dulness  ?    Must  it  be  that  a  Chancellor  of  ^ 
the  Exchequer,  like  Poriids  portrait,  is  only  to  be  found  in  lead  ? 

No,  sir,  I  have  a  cheerful  faith  that  our  new  fiscal  minister  will,  to 
the  confusion  of  obese  dulness,  show  his  potency  over  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  The  Exchequer  L.  S.  D.  that  have  hitherto 
been  as  the  three  Witches — the  weird  sisters — stopping  us,  wherever 
we  turned,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  will  at  the  least  trans- 
form into  the  three  Graces,  making  them  in  all  their  salutations,  at 
home  and  abroad,  welcome  and  agreeable.  But  with  respect  to  the 
L.  S.  D.  upon  knowledge,  he  will,  I  feel  confident,  cause  at  once  the 
weird  sisterhood  to  melt  into  thin  air ;  and  thus — let  the  meeting 
take  heart  with  the  assurance, — thus  will  fade  and  be  dissolved  the 
Penny  NeVs-tax — the  errand-boy  and  maid-of-all-work's  tax — and 
the  tax  on  that  innocent  white  thing,  the  tax  on  paper.  With  this 
hope  I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  Alfred  Novello,  Esq.,  Douglas  Jerrold. 

Sub-Treasurer  of  the  Association  for  the  Repeal 
of  all  Taxes  upon  Knowledge. 

Another  letter,  excusing  his  attendance  at  a  meeting,  serves  to  show 
his  lively  interest  in  the  Whittington  Club,  of  which  he  was  the 
Founder  and  President ;  and  also  demonstrates  his  sincere  desire  for 
the  establishment  of  recognized  social  equality  for  women  with  men. 
This  is  the  letter  : — 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Whittington  Club. 

West  Lodge,  Putney  Lower  Common,  June  i8th. 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  to  me  a  very  gre^t  disappointment  that  I  am 
denied  the  pleasure  of  being  with  you  on  the  interesting  occasion  of 
to-day  ;  when  the  club  starts  into  vigorous  existence,  entering  upon — 
I  hope  and  believe — ^a  long  hfeof  usefulness  to  present  and  succeed- 
ing generations.  I  have  for  some  days  been  labouring  with  a  violent 
cold,  which,  at  the  last  hour,  leaves  me  no  hope  of  being  with  you. 
This  to  me  is  especially  discomfiting  upon  the  high  occasion  the 
council  meet  to  celebrate ;  for  we  should  have  but  very  little  to  boast 
of  by  the  establishment  of  the  club,  had  we  only  founded  a  sort  of 
monster  chop-house ;  no  great  addition  this  to  London,  where  chop- 
houses  are  certainly  not  among  the  rarer  monuments  of  British 
civilization. 

We  therefore  recognize  a  higher  purpose  in  the  Whittington  Club; 
namely,  a  triumphant  refutation  of  a  very  old,  respectable,  but  no  less 
foolish  fallacy — ^for  folly  and  respectability  are  somehow  sometimes 
found  together — ^that  female  society  in  such  an  institution  is  incompa- 
tible with  female  domestic  dignity.    Hitherto,  Englishmen  have  msde 
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Iheir  dub-Tiouses  as  Mahomet  made  his  Paradise — a  place  where 
women  are  not  admitted  on  any  pretext  whatever.  Thus  considered, 
the  Englishman  may  be  a  very  good  Christian  sort  of  a  [lerson  at 
home,  and  at  the  same  time  little  better  than  a  Turk  at  his  dub. 

It  is  for  us,  however,  to  change  this.  And  as  we  are  the  first  to 
assert  what  may  be  considered  a  great  social  principle,  so  it  is  most 
onerous  upon  us  that  it  should  be  watched  with  the  most  jealous 
suspicion  of  whatever  might  in  the  most  remote  degree  tend  to  retard 
its  very  fullest  success.  Again  lamenting  the  cause  that  denies  me 
the  gratification  of  being  with  you  on  so  auspicious  a  day. 
Believe  me,  yours  faithfully, 

Douglas  Jerrold. 


a.c  {To  be  antinuai.) 
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A  ROMANCE. 


BY  ROBERT   BUCHANAN. 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

A   CHAPEL  OF   HATE. 


*N  the  autumn  of  1 8 13,  it  was  wild  weather  out  in  the  great 
world  where  Emperors  and  Kings  were  wildly  struggling  in 
a  grasp  of  death.  On  earth,  were  the  red  shadows  of 
armies ;  in  heaven,  were  the  black  shadows  of  rain ;  and 
the  wind  blew  these  and  those  to  and  fro  on  the  faces  of  earth  and 
heaven,  so  that  the  eye  looked  in  vain  this  way  and  that  for  a  spot 
of  sunshine  and  peace.  The  great  Tidal  Wave  which  had  deluged 
Europe  with  blood  was  at  last  subsiding,  and  the  strand  was  stre^vn 
^vith  the  wreck  of  empires  and  kingdoms  and  with  the  great  drifts  of 
dead. 

Through  this  general  storm,  physical  as  well  as  political,  Bona- 
parte was  rapidly  retreating  on  France :  before  him,  the  startled  faces 
of  his  people ;  behind  him,  the  angry  murmur  of  his  foes ;  and  at 
every  step  he  took  the  way  darkened  and  the  situation  became  more 
dire.  Nevertheless,  if  chronicle  is  to  be  trusted,  his  face  was  calm, 
his  mien  composed.  The  fifty  thousand  Frenchmen  lost  at  Leipsic 
sent  no  spectres  to  trouble  him ;  or,  if  the  spectres  came,  he  waved 
them  down !  Spectres  of  the  living — mad  famished  Frenchmen, 
who  made  hideous  riot  wherever  they  came — ^preceded  and  followed 
him  :  scarecrows  of  his  old  glory  and  his  old  renown.  In  this  wise 
he  came  to  Erfurt,  where,  so  few  years  before,  he  had  presided  at 
the  memorable  Congress  of  Kings. 

Things  were  indeed  changed, — even  in  the  man's  own  soul.  He 
could  not  fail  to  foresee — for  he  was  not  destitute  of  prophetic  vision 
— that  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  end.  One  by  one  the 
powers  of  the  earth  had  fallen  away  from  him,  and  like  Death  on  his 
white  steed  he  was  riding  he  knew  not  whither — shadow  around  and 
behind  him  and  above  jiim, — still  the  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
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On  the  2Sth  of  October,  says  the  chronicler,  he  left  Erfurt,  "  amid 
weather  as  tempestuous  as  his  fortunes. " 

It  was  wild  weather,  too,  down  in  lonely  Brittany,  and  in  all  the 
quiet  old  hamlets,  set,  like  Kromlaix,  by  the  sea.  Black  mists 
chained  with  rain  brooded  night  and  day  over  the  great  marshes, 
and  over  the  desolate  plains  and  moors ;  and  the  salt  scum  and 
foam  blew  inland  for  miles,  bringing  rumours  of  the  watery  storm. 
Kromlaix  crouched  and  trembled,  looking  seaward ;  and  deep 
under  its  steep  street  a  voice  murmured, — the  hidden  river  moaning 
as  it  ran. 

On  a  dark  aflemoon  the  solitary  figure  of  a  man  struggled  across 
the  great  plain  which  stretches  within  the  high  sea-wall  to  the  north 
of  Kromlaix.  With  few  landmarks  to  guide  him,  and  these  looming 
confusedly  through  a  grey  vapour  of  lliin  rain,  he  was  proceeding 
slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  village,  which  was  still  several  miles 
away.  The  wind  had  been  rising  all  day,  and  was  blowing  half  a  gale, 
while  mountains  of  rain-charged  vapour  were  rising  ever  upward 
from  the  sea.  He  was  an  old  man,  and  with  wind  and  rain  beating 
furiously  in  his  face  he  made  but  litde  way.  Again  and  again,  to  avoid 
the  fiiry  of  the  blast,  he  almost  crouched  upon  the  ground. 

He  was  thinly  clad,  in  the  peasant  coslume  of  Ihe  country;  on 
his  back  he  carried  a  bag  resembling  a  beggar's  wallet,  and  he  leant 
for  support  upon  an  oaken  staff. 

At  every  step  he  took  the  storm  deepened  and  the  dulness  grew, 
until  he  veritably  seemed  walking  through  the  clouds.  Ever  and 
anon  wild  cattle,  rushing  for  shelter,  passed  like  ghosts  across  his 
path ;  or  sonie  huge  pile  of  stone  shimmered  and  disappeared. 
At  last,  he  stood  confused  and  undecided,  with  a  sound  in  his  ears 
like  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  and  just  then  he  discerned,  looming 
through  the  vapour,  the  outline  of  a  building  which  stood  alone  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  waste.  Eager  to  find  shelter,  he  hurried 
towards  it,  and  soon  stood  before  the  door. 

The  building  was  a  ruin;  the  four  walls,  with  a  portion  of  the 
roof,  being  intact,  but  door  and  window  had  long  since  been  swept 
away — perha])S  by  human  hands  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution.  The 
walls  were  black  and  stained  with  the  slinic  of  centuries.  Above  the 
doorway,  but  half  obliterated,  were  these  words  written  in  antique 
characters—"  Notre  Dame  de  la  Haine  "  ;  in  English,  "  Our  Lady 
of  Hate." 

For  the  moment  the  traveller  hesitated  ;  then,  with  a  peculiar  smile, 
he  quietly  entered  in.      Just  within  the  doorway  was  a  stone  formi 
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on  which  he  sat  down,  well  screened  from  the  storm,  and  surveyed 
the  interior  of  the  chapeL 

For  chapel  it  was,  though  seemingly  deserted  and  forsaken ;  and 
such  buildings  still  stand  in  Brittany,  as  ghastly  reminders  of  what, 
in  its  darkest  frenzy,  religion  is  capable  of  doing.  Nor  was  it  so 
forsaken  as  it  seemed.  Hither  still,  in  hours  of  passion  and  pain, 
came  men  and  women  to  cry  curses  on  their  enemies  :  the  maiden 
on  her  false  lover,  the  lover  on  his  false  mistress,  the  husband  on 
his  false  wife ;  praying  one  and  all,  that  Our  Lady  of  Hate  might 
hearken,  and  that  the  hated  one  might  die  "  within  the  year."  So 
bright  and  so  deep  had  the  gentle  Christian  light  shone  within  their 
souls  !  Many  as  their  own  passions  were  the  names  of  the  Mother 
of  God ;  and  this  one  of  Lady  of  Hate  was  surely  as  sweet  to  them 
as  that  other,— Mother  of  Love. 

The  interior  of  the  chapel  was  dark  with  vapours,  and  shadows  and 
shadows— quiet  without.  At  the  further  end,  which  was  quite  roofless, 
loomed  the  solitary  window,  and  through  this  the  rain  was  wildly 
beating :  beating  in  pitilessly  on  a  mutilated  stone  image  of  Oiu: 
Lady,  which  still  stood  on  its  pedestal  within  the  space  where  the 
altar  once  had  been.  A  dreary  image,  formless  and  deformed ; 
rudely  hewn  of  coarse  stone,  and  now  marred  almost  beyond  recogni- 
tion. Yet  that  Our  Lady's  power  had  not  altogether  fled,  or  rather  that 
firm  faith  in  that  power  still  remained,  was  attested  by  the  rude 
gifts  scattered  at  her  feet :  strings  of  black  beads,  common  rosaries, 
coarse  lockets  of  brass  and  tin,  even  fragments  of  ribbon  and  scraps 
of  human  attire.  One  of  these  lockets  was  quite  new,  and  held  a 
lock  of  human  hair.  Woe  to  the  head  on  which  that  hair  grew, 
should  Our  Lady  hear  the  prayer  of  her  who  placed  it  there  I 

The  floor  of  the  chapel  had  been  paven,  but  few  of  the  slabs 
remained.  Everywhere  grew  long  grass,  nettles,  and  weeds,  drip- 
ping with  the  rain ;  at  the  ruined  altar  the  nettles  and  weeds  grew 
breast  high,  touching  Our  Lady's  feet,  and  climbing  up  as  if  to 
cover  her  from  human  sight ;  but  at  the  front  of  the  altar  was  a 
paven  space,  where  men  and  women  might  kneel. 

The  old  man  glanced  into  the  dreary  place,  and  sighed;  then 
taking  his  wallet  from  his  back  and  c^tening  it,  he  drew  forth  a 
piece  of  black  bread  and  began  to  eat  He  had  scarcely  begun, 
when  he  was  startled  by  a  sound  as  of  a  human  voice,  coming  from 
the  interior  of  the  chapel ;  peering  through  the  darkness,  he  failed 
to  distinguish  any  human  form,  but  immediately  after,  on  the  sound 
being  repeated,  he  rose  and  walked  towards  the  altar,  and  beheld, 
stretched  on  the  ground  before  the  stone  image,  the  figure  of  a  man. 
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"Face  downward,  like  a  man  asleep  or  in  a  swoon ;  with  the  heavy 
rain  pouring  down  upon  him  from  the  window  above  ;  moaning  and 
murmuring  as  he  lay.  An  object  more  forlorn  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  conceive  ;  for  his  rags  scarcely  covered  his  nakedness,  his  wild 
unkempt  hair  swept  to  his  shoulders,  and  he  seemed  stained  from 
head  to  foot  with  the  clammy  moisture  of  the  storm. 

As  the  old  man  approached  and  bent  above  him,  he  did  not 
stir;  but  when,  with  a  look  of  recognition,  the  old  man  stooped 
and  touched  him,  he  sprang  to  his  feet  like  a  wild  beast,  and  as  if 
awakened  from  stupor,  glared  all  round  with  bloodshot  eyes.  His 
face  was  so  wild  and  terrible,  covered  with  its  matted  hair  and  beard, 
and  the  light  in  his  eyes  was  so  fierce,  yet  vacant  and  woe-begone 
that  the  old  man  shrunk  back  startled. 

"  Rohan  !"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Rohan  Gwenfera ! " 

The  arms  of  Rohan,  which  had  been  outstretched  to  clutch  and 
tear,  dropped  down  to  his  side,  and  his  eyes  rolled  wildly  on  the 
speaker.  Gradually  the  feline  expression  faded  from  his  face,  but 
the  woe-begone  light  remained. 

"Master  AifoU!" 

It  was  indeed  the  itinerant  schoolmaster,  little  changed,  though 
somewhat  greyer  and  sadder  than  when  we  last  saw  him.  He 
stretched  out  his  arms,  and  with  both  hands  grasped  the  right  hand  of 
Rohan,  looking  tenderly  into  his  face.  Not  a  word  more  was  uttered 
for  some  minutes,  bat  the  powerful  frame  of  Rohan  shook  with 
agitarion. 

"  You  live !  you  live  ! "  at  last  exclaimed  Master  Arfol),  "  Over 
there  at  Travnifc  ;  there  was  a  report  that  you  were  dead,  but  !«fid 
not  believe  it,  and  I  hoped  on.     Thank  God,  you  live  f" 

Such  life  as  lingered  in  that  tormented  frame  seCnwd  scuce  worth 
thanking  God  for.  Better  to  have  died,  one  would  have  thought, 
than  to  have  grown  into  this — a  ghost — 

A  ahadow. 
Upon  the  skirts  or  haman  nature  dwelling. 

All  wild  and  persecuted  things  are  pitiful  to  look  on,  but  theieis  no 
sadder  sight  on  earth  than  the  face  of  a  hunted  nuuL  ^.. 

Presently,  Master  Arfoll  spoke  again. 

"  I  was  going  through  Kromlaix,  and  I  Came  hitLw  to  sheJter 
from  the  storm.  Of  all  the  places  on  the  earth  to  find  you  heie  ! 
Ah,  God,  it  is  an  evil  place,  and  those  who  come  here  have  evil 
hearts.  What  were  you  doing,  my  Rohan  1  prftyiaj?— To  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Haine ! " 
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Rohan,  whose  eyes  had  been  fixed  upon  the  ground,  looked  up 
quickly  and  answered, 

"  Yes  ! " 

"  Ah,  you  have  great  wrongs,  and  your  enemies  have  been  cruel 
indeed.     May  God  help  you,  my  poor  Rohan  ! " 

A  wild  expression  of  scorn  and  semi-delirium  passed  over  Rohan's 
face. 

"  It  is  not  God  I  ask,"  he  answered  in  a  hollow  voice,  "  not  God, 
but  her  !  None  can  help  me  now  if  she  cannot.  Look  you,  I  have 
prayed  here  again  and  again.  I  have  torn  my  heart  out  in  prayer 
against  the  Emperor — and  curses  on  his  head,  that  she  may  hunt 
him  down."  Suddenly  turning  to  the  altar,  and  stretching  out  his 
hands,  he  cried,  "  Mother  of  God,  hear  me  !  Mother  of  Hate, 
listen  !     Within  a  year,  within  a  year ! " 

A  wild  access  of  passion  possessed  him ;  his  face  flashed  white  as 
death,  and  he  seemed  about  to  cast  himself  again  on  the  stones 
before  the  altar.  But  Master  Arfoll  stretched  out  his  hands  agam, 
and  touched  him  gently  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Let  us  sit  down  and  talk  together,"  he  said  softly ;  "  there  is  news. 
I  have  bread  in  my  wallet  and  a  little  red  wine; — ^let  us  eat 
and  drink  together  as  in  old  times,  and  you  shall  hear  all  I 
know." 

Something  in  the  manner  of  the  speaker  subdued  and  soothed 
Rohan,  who  suffered  himself  to  be  led  across  the  chapel  to  the  stone 
seat  close  to  the  door.  Here  the  t^^'o  men  sat  down  side  by  side. 
By  this  time  the  chapel  had  grown  quite  dark,  but  although  the  wdnd 
blew  more  furiously  than  ever,  the  rain  had  almost  ceased  to  fall. 
Little  by  little,  the  excitement  of  Rohan  was  subdued.  Gently 
pressed  to  eat,  he  did  so  automatically,  and  it  was  evident  that  he 
was  sadly  in  need  of  sustenance.  Then  Master  Arfoll  drew  forth  a 
leathern  bottle,  which  had  been  filled  with  wine  that  morning  by  a 
farmer's  wife  whose  children  he  had  been  teaching.  Rohan  drank, 
and  his  pale  cheek  kindled ;  but  by  this  time  all  his  passion  had 
departed,  and  he  was  docile  as  a  child. 

Gradually  Master  Arfoll  elicited  from  him  many  particulars  of  his 
position.  After  several  days  passed  in  the  open  plains  and  among 
the  great  salt  marshes,  he  had  at  last  returned  again  to  the  Cave  of 
St  Gildas,  whence,  in  an  access  of  a  sort  of  delirium,  he  had  issued 
that  day  to  pray,  or  rather  to  curse,  in  the  Chapel  of  Hate. 

"  If  they  should  return  to  seek  me,"  he  said,  "  I  have  discovered 
a  way.  The  Cave  has  an  outlet  which  they  will  never  fiixd,  and 
which  I  only  learned  by  chance.'* 
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He  paused  a  moment ;  then,  in  answer  to  Master  AifoU's  ques- 
tionmg  look,  he  proceeded : 

"  You  know  the  great  Cave  ?  Ah,  no ;  but  it  is  vast,  like  the 
Cathedral  at  St  Emiett,  and  no  man  except  myself  has  ever  searched 
it  through.  After  1  had  killed  Pipriac  I  returned,  for  all  other  places 
were  dangerous ;  and  as  I  entered,  Pipriac  stood  before  me  as  if  in 
life,  with  his  great  wounds  bleeding,  and  his  eyes  looking  at  me. 
That  was  only  for  a  moment,  then  he  was  gone ;  but  he  came  to  me 
again  and  again  till  I  was  sick  nith  fear.  My  father,  tt  is  terrible 
to  have  shed  blood,  and  old  Tipriac  nas  a  good  fellow  after  ail- 
besides,  he  was  my  father's  friend,  and  that  is  worse.  Mother  of 
God,  what  a  death !  I  think  of  it  always,  and  it  gives  me  no 
peace!" 

As  he  spoke,  his  former  wild  manner  returned,  and  he  shivered 
through  and  through  as  if  with  violent  cold ;  but  the  touch  of  Master 
ArfoU's  hand  again  calmed  him,  and  be  proceeded : 

"  Well,  at  last  one  night,  wlien  there  was  black  storm,  I  could 
bear  it  no  longer,  and  I  struck  o  light  with  flint  and  steel,  and  I  lit 
my  torch,  and  to  pass  away  the  hours  I  began  measuring  round  and 
round  the  walls  with  my  feef,  counting  the  paces.  It  was  then  I 
discovered,  in  the  far  darkness  of  the  great  Cave,  a  bole  through 
which  a  man  might  crawl,  a  hole  like  a  black  stain  ;  one  might 
search  for  days  and  not  find  it  out.  I  crawled  through  on  hands 
and  knees,  and  a  little  way  in  I  found  another  cave,  nearly  as  large 
as  the  first.  Then  I  thought, '  Let  them  come  when  they  like,  1 
shall  be  safe,  I  can  crawl  in  here.'  That  was  not  all,  for  I  soon 
found  that  the  cliffs  were  hollowed  out  likea  great  honeycomb,  and 
whichever  way  I  searched  there  were  stone  passages  winding  into 
the  heart  of  the  earth." 

"  It  is  the  same  along  there  at  La  Vilaine,"  said  Master  Arfoll ; 
"the  entrances  are  known,  but  no  men  have  searched  the  caverns 
through,  for  they  believe  them  haunted.  Some  say  the  Romans 
made  tbem  long  ago,  but  who  can  tell?" 

Rohan  did  not  reply,  but  seemed  to  have  fallen  again  into  a  sort 
of  waking  trance.  At  last  be  looked  up,  and  pointing  at  the  window 
of  the  chapel,  said  quietly : 

"  Sec,  tlie  rain  is  over,  and  the  moon  is  up." 

The  rain  had  indeed  ceased,  and  throv^b  the  cloudy  rock  above 
a  stormy  moon  was  rising  and  pouring  her  vitreous  rays  on  a  raging 
surf  of  cloud.  The  wind,  so  far  from  abating,  roared  more  wildly 
than  ever,  and  the  face  of  heaven  was  as  a  human  face  convulsed 
with  torturing  passion  and  illumed  by  its  own  wild  light 
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Master  Arfoll  gazed  upwards  for  some  moments  in  silence ;  then 
he  said  quietly : 

"And  now,  what  will  you  do?  Ah,  that  I  could  help  you,  but  I 
am  so  feeble  and  so  poor.     Have  you  no  other  friend?" 

"  Yes,  one — ^Jkn  Goron ;  but  for  him  I  should  have  died." 

"  God  reward  him  !" 

"  Three  times  since  Pipriac  died  JJui  has  hidden  food  under  the 
dolman  in  the  Field  of  the  Festival;  and  my  mother  has  made 
torches  of  tallow  and  pitch,  that  I  might  not  go  mad  in  the  dark ; 
and  besides  these,  I  have  a  lantern  and  oil.  Jkn  hides  them  and  I 
find  them,  under  the  dolman." 

Master  Arfoll  again  took  the  outcast's  hands  between  his  own, 
and  pressed  them  affectionately. 

"God  has  given  you  great  courage,  and  where  another  man's 
heart  would  have  broken,  you  have  lived.  Have  courage  still,  my 
poor  Rohan — ^there  is  hope  yet.  Do  you  know  there  has  been  a 
great  battle,  and  the  Emperor  has  lost" 

That  one  word,  "  Emperor,"  seemed  enough  to  conjure  up  all  the 
madness  in  Rohan's  brain.  He  rose  to  his  feet,  reaching  out  his 
arms  to  the  altar  of  the  chapel,  while  Master  Arfoll  continued. 

"There  are  wild  sayings  afloat.  Some  say  the  Emperor  is  a 
prisoner  in  Germany,  others  that  he  has  tried  to  kill  himself;  but 
all  say,  and  it  is  certain,  that  he  has  been  beaten  as  he  was  never 
beaten  before,  and  that  he  is  in  full  retreat.  All  the  world  has  arisen 
against  him  at  last." 

An  hour  later  the  two  men  stood  together  at  the  chapel  door. 

"  I  shall  visit  your  uncle's  house,"  said  the  itinerant,  "  and  I  shall 
see  your  cousin  Marcelle.    Shall  I  give  her  any  message?" 

Rohan  trembled,  but  answered  quietly : 

"  Tell  her  to  comfort  my  mother — she  has  no  one  else  left  in  the 
world." 

Then  the  men  embraced,  and  Master  Arfoll  walked  away  into  the 
night.  For  a  space  Rohan  stood  in  the  chapel  entrance,  watching 
the  figure  imtil  it  disappeared ;  then,  throwing  up  his  arms,  with  a 
bitter  cry  he  too  fled  from  the  place  like  a  man  flying  from  some 
evil  thing. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

INTRODUCES  A  SCAR£CKOW  OF  GLORY. 

Early  the  next  day,  as  the  Derval  household  were  assembled  at 
their  morning  meal,  Master  Arfoll  entered  tiie  quaint  old  kitchen, 
and  with  the  quiet  salutation  of  the  country — "  God  save  all  here  ! " 
— took  his  seat  uninvited  by  the  fire.  'ITie  Corporal  nodded  his 
head  coldly,  Alain  and  Jannith  smiled,  and  the  women  mutmured 
the  customary  "  welcome  " ;  but  an  awkward  silence  followed,  and 
it  was  clear  that  the  entrance  of  Master  Arfoll  caused  a  certain  con- 
Etntint.  Indeed,  the  Corporal  had  just  been  engaged,  spectacle  on 
nose,  in  deciphering  aloud  a  Imlictin  from  the  seat  of  war — one  of 
those  fanciful  documents  on  which  Bonaparte  was  accustomed  to 
expend  all  the  splendour  of  a  mendacious  imagination.  But  even 
Bonaparte,  on  this  occasion,  was  unable  to  concoct  a  narrative  totally 
misleading  as  to  the  true  state  of  the  situation.  Amid  all  his  pomp 
of  sounding  words,  and  all  his  flourish  of  misleading  falsehoods, 
there  peeped  out  the  skeleton  fact  that  the  imperial  army  had  been 
terribly  and  almost  conclusively  beaten,  and  that  it  had  been  com- 
pelled to  give  up  all  its  dreams  of  conquest,  and  to  retreat  ("  con- 
fusedly," as  old  stage  directions  have  it)  back  to  the  frontier. 

Now,  the  Corporal  was  no  fool,  and  in  reality  his  heart  was  very 
sore  for  the  sake  of  his  favourite ;  but  he  was  not  the  man  to  admit 
the  fact  to  unsympathetic  outsiders.  So  when  Master  Arfoll  entered 
he  became  silent,  and,  stumping  over  to  the  fireside,  began  to  fill 
his  pipe. 

"  You  have  news,  I  see,"  said  the  itinerant,  after  a  long  pause. 
"  Is  it  true,  then.  Corporal  Perval  ?  " 

The  Corjioral  scowled  doivn  from  his  height  of  six  feet,  de- 
manding, 

"  Is  what  true,  Master  Arfoll  ?  " 

"  About  the  great  battle,  and  the  retreat.  Is  not  the  Emperor 
still  retreating  on  France,  as  they  say?" 

The  Corporal  gave  a  fierce  snort,  and  crammed  the  tobacco  down 
savagely  in  the  bowl  of  his  pipe. 

"  As  they  say  1 "  he  repeated,  contemptuously.  "  As  the  geese 
say.  Master  Arfoll !  Ah  !  if  you  were  an  old  soldier,  and  if  you  knew 
the  Emperor  as  I  know  him.  you  would  not  talk  about  retreating. 
Soul  of  a  crow,  does  a  spider  '  retreat '  into  his  hole  when  he  is 
trying  to  coax  the  flies  ?  Does  a  hawk  '  retreat '  into  the  sky  when 
he  is  looking  out  for  the  sparrows?    I  will  tell  you  this,  Master 
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Arfoll :  when  the  Little  Corporal  plays  at  *  retreating/  his  enemies 
may  keep  their  eyes  open  like  the  owls ;  for  just  as  they  are  laughing 
and  running  after  him,  as  they  think,  up  he  will  pop  in  their  midst 
and  at  their  backs,  ready  to  eat  them  up  ! " 

The  itinerant  saw  how  the  land  lay,  and  offered  no  contradiction ; 
only  he  said  after  a  little,  looking  at  the  fire  : 

"  Before  Leipsic  it  was  terrible.  Is  it  not  true  that  fifty  thousand 
Frenchmen  fell  ?  " 

The  Corporal  had  now  lighted  his  pipe,  and  was  puffing  furiously. 
Master  ArfoU's  quiet  questions  irritated  him,  and  he  glared  round  at 
his  nephews,  and  down  at  the  visitor,  with  a  face  as  red  as  the  bowl 
of  his  own  pipe. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  he  replied,  "  and  I  do  not  care.  You  are  a 
scholar,  Master  Arfoll,  and  you  know  a  good  deal  of  books,  but  I 
will  tell  you  frankly,  you  do  not  understand  war.  A  great  general 
does  not  count  these  things  ;  fifty  men  killed  or  fifty  thousand,  it  is 
all  the  same ;  he  may  lose  twice  as  many  men  as  the  enemy,  and 
yet  he  may  have  won  the  victory  for  all  that  Fifty  thousand  men, 
bah  !  If  it  were  twice  fifty  thousand  it  would  be  all  the  same.  Go 
to  !  the  Emperor  knows  what  he  is  about." 

"  But  your  own  nephews,"  said  Master  Arfoll,  "  they,  at  least,  are 
safe  ?  " 

The  Corporal  cast  an  uneasy  glance  at  the  widow,  who  had  lifted 
her  white  face  eagerly  at  Master  ArfoU's  words,  then  he  smiled  grimly. 

"  Good  lads,  good  lads  ! — yes ;  when  we  last  heard  from  them  they 
were  safe  and  well.  Gildas  wrote  for  both ;  as  you  know,  he  ^mtes 
a  brave  hand,  and  he  was  in  high  spirits,  I  can  tell  you.  He  had  a 
little  scratch,  and  was  nursed  at  the  hospital  for  a  month,  but  he  was 
soon  all  right  again,  and  merry  as  a  cricket  Ah  !  it  is  a  brave  life, 
he  says  ;  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  money  to  spend  \  that  is  the 
way,  too,  one  sees  the  world." 

"  Were  your  nephews  in  the  great  battle.  Corporal  Derval  ?  " 

With  another  uneasy  glance  at  the  widow,  the  Corporal  snorted 
reply: 

"  I  do  not  know ;  powers  of  heaven,  I  cannot  tell,  for  we  have  not 
heard  since ;  but  this  I  know.  Master  Arfoll,  wherever  the  Emperor 
pointed  with  his  finger,  and  said  to  them  *  Go,'  Hoel  and  Gildas 
were  there^ 

"  Then  you  are  not  siure  that  they  survive,"  said  Master  Arfoll 
sinking  his  voice. 

The  white  face  of  the  widow  was  uplifted  again,  and  the  Corporal's 
voice  trembled  as  he  replied : 
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"  They  are  in  God's  hands,  and  God  n-ill  preserve  them.  They 
are  doing  their  duty  like  brave  men  in  a  glorious  service,  and  He  will 
not  desert  them ;  and  of  this  I  am  sure,  we  shall  hear  from  them  soon." 

But  ah,  my  Corporal,  what  of  the  fifty  thousand  who  fell  on  I«ipsic 
field  ?  Were  they  all  in  God's  hands  too,  and  did  He  desert  them  ? 
Each  hearth  for  its  own ;  and  from  fifty  thousand  went  up  a  prayer, 
and  from  fifty  thousand  the  same  fond  cry,  "  We  shall  hear  from 
them  soon ! " 

As  the  Corporal  ceased  to  speak,  the  company  became  conscious 
of  the  figure  of  a  man,  which  had  entered  quietly  at  the  open  door, 
and  now  stood  quietly  regarding  thenu  A  pitiful  object  indeed,  and 
grim  as  pitiful !  His  face  was  dirty  and  unshaven,  and  round  his 
head  was  twisted  a  coloured  handkerchief  instead  of  hat  or  cap.  A 
ragged  great  coat  reached  to  his  knees  ;  beneath  it  dangled  ragged 
ends  of  trousers ;  the  feet  were  bare,  and  one  was  wrapt  up  ia  a 
bloody  handkerchief.  He  leant  upon  a  stick,  surveying  the  circle, 
and  on  his  face  there  was  an  expression  of  rakish  wretchedness,  such 
as  might  be  remarked  in  a  very  old  jackdaw  in  the  last  stage  of 
moulting  and  uncleanliness. 

"  God  save  all  here  ! "  he  said  in  a  shrill  voice, 

"  Welcome,  good  man  1 "  said  the  Corporal,  motioning  the  mendi- 
cant—for such  he  seemed — to  a  seal  !iy  the  fire. 

The  new  comer  did  not  stir,  but,  leanii^  on  his  staff,  wagged  his 
head  from  side  to  side  with  a  diabolical  grin  at  Marcelle,  and  then 
winked  frightfully  at  Jarmich  and  Alain. 

The  M-idow  sprang  up  with  a  scream. 

"  Mother  of  God,  it  is  Gildas  ! " 

All  started  in  amazement ;  the  boys  from  their  seats  at  the  table, 
Marcelle  from  her  spinning-wheel,  while  the  Corporal  dropped  his 
pipe  and  gazed.  In  another  moment  Mother  Derval  had  embraced 
the  apparition,  and  was  crying  over  him,  and  kissing  his  hands. 

It  was,  indeed,  Gildas  Derval,  but.so  worn,  and  torn,  and  stained 
with  travel,  so  begrimed  with  dust  of  the  road,  and  so  burnt  and 
blistered  with  the  sun,  that  only  his  great  height  made  him  recog- 
nisable. His  face  was  covered  with  a  sprouting  beard,  and  over  his 
right  eye  he  had  a  hideous  scar.  A  more  disreputable  scarecrow 
never  stood  in  a  green  field,  or  darkened  a  respectable  door. 

Before  another  word  could  be  said,  the  mother  screamed  again. 

"  Mother  of  God,  he  has  lost  an  arm  !" 

It  was  but  too  true ;  from  the  soldier's  left  side  dangled  an  empty 
ragged  sleeve.  There  was  another  wail  from  the  mother,  but  Gildas 
only  laughed  and  nodded  knowingly  at  his  uncle.     Then  MaiceUe 
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came  up  and  embraced  him ;  then  Jannich  and  Alain ;  and,  finally, 
the  Corporal,  with  flaming  face  and  kindling  eye  slapped  Gildas  on 
the  back,  wrung  him  by  the  hand,  and  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks. 

The  poor  mother,  fluttering  like  some  poor  bird  about  her  young, 
was  the  first  to  think  of  the  fledgling  who  was  far  away.  When 
Gildas  was  ensconced  in  the  great  chair,  with  Mother  Deval  kneeling 
at  his  feet,  and  resting  her  amis  on  his  knees,  while  Marcelle  was 
hanging  over  him  and  kissing  him  again,  came  the  question,— 

"  And  Hoel  ?  where  have  you  left  Hoel  ?»* 

Gildas  stretched  oiit  his  great  hand  and  patted  his  mother  on  the 
head.  In  every  gesture  of  the  man  there  was  a  swaggering  patron- 
age quite  different  to  his  former  stolid  manner,  and  he  was  obviously 
on  the  best  terms  with  himself  and  with  the  world. 

"  Hoel  is  all  right,  mother,  and  sends  his  love ;  ah,  he  has  never 
had  a  scratch,  while  I,  look  you,  have  had  my  old  luck."  Turning 
to  Master  Arfbll,  who  still  sat  in  the  ingle,  he  continued,  "You  see 
I  am  invalided,  worse  luck,  just  as  the  fun  is  beginning.  A  bullet 
wound,  uncle,  and  they  thought  at  first  I  should  not  be  maimed ; 
but  when  I  was  lying  in  the  hospital,  well  content,  in  comes  the 
surgeon-major  with  his  saw, — girr  !"  (Here  he  ground  his  teeth  to 
imitate  the  instrument  at  work,)— and  before  I  could  squeal  ofl*  it 
came,  and  left  me  as  you  it^  V* 

As  he  spoke,  his  mother  ttembled,  half  fainting,  and  the  boys 
looked  at  him  in  admiration.  The  Corporal  nodded  his  head 
approvingly,  ais  much  as  to  say,  "  Good  !  this  isl  a  small  matter,  but 
the  boy  has  come  through  it  well." 

^'  Where  did  you  get  your  wound  ?*'  asked  Master  Arfoll. 

"  Before  Dresden,"  replied  the  soldier,  "  on  the  second  day ;  then 
I  was  carried  bn  in  the  ambulance  to  Leipsic;  and  when  I  was 
strong,  I  received  my  discharge.  I  had  a  gdvemment  pass  as  far  as 
Nantes,  and  plenty  of  good  tompany ;  ^fter  that,  I  and  a  comrade 
tramped  to  St.  Surlott,  where  we  parted,  and  I  came  home.  Well, 
hete  I  am  at  home,  and  that's  the  way  of  the  world — ^ups  and  downs, 
upS  and  downs !" 

By  this  time  the  Corporal  had  brought  out  a  botde,  and  was  filling 
6Ut  little  glasses  of  com  brandy. 

"  Drink,  mon  gars  /"  he  said. 

Gildas  tipped  off  his  glass,  and  then  held  it  out  to  be  refilled, 
while  the  mother,  with  many  sighs  and  ejaculations  to  herself,  was 
furtively  taking  stock  of  his  dilapidated  attire.  When  her  eyes  fell 
upon  his  bandaged  foot,  she  wept,  quietly  drying  her  eyes  with  her 
apron. 
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"  Jt  is  not  bad  stuff,"  said  the  hero.     "  To  you  all !" 

He  tossed  off  the  fiery  fluid  without  winking ;  then  looking  ujj  at 
Marcelle,  who  was  still  bending  over  him,  he  said  roguishly,  with  the 
air  of  a  veteran, — 

"  I  will  tell  you  this,  little  one.  The  German  girls  are  like  their 
own  hogsheads,  and  I  have  not  seen  as  pretty  a  face  as  yours  since 
I  left  France.  They  are  greedy,  too,  these  fat  frauleins,  and  will 
rob  a  soldier  of  his  skin." 

Marcelle  stooped  down  and  whispered  a  question  in  his  ear; 
iriiereat  he  smiled  and  nodded,  and  quietly  opening  the  breast  of 
his  shirt,  showed  her,  still  hanging  by  a  ribbon  round  his  neck,  one 
of  the  medals  she  had  dipped  before  his  departure  in  the  Pool  of 
the  Blood  of  Christ.  Marcelle  kissed  him  again,  and  raised  her 
eyes  to  heaven,  confident  now  that  her  charm  had  wrought  his 
preservation. 

Unwilling  to  intrude  longer  on  the  family  circle,  Master  Arfoll 
rose,  and  again  felicitating  Gildas  on  his  safe  return,  took  his 
departure.  Left  to  themselves,  the  excited  family  eagerly  surrounded 
the  hero,  and  plied  him  with  question  after  question,  all  of  which 
he  answered  rather  by  imagination  than  by  strict  matter  of  fact. 
Scarecrow  as  he  was,  he  was  surrounded  in  their  eyes  by  a  halofl 
military  glorj',  and  by  his  side  even  the  Corporal,  witliJlTsstale 
associations,  seemed  insignificant.  Indeed,  he  patrom^cd  his  uncle 
like  the  rest,  in  a  style  worthy  of  an  old  veteran  ;  and,  brimful  of 
his  new  and  raw  exjwrience,  quietly  pooh-pooh'd  the  other's  old- 
fashioned  opinions. 

"  And  you  have  seen  the  Emperor,  men  gars  t"  sEud  the  Corporal 
"  You  have  seen  him  with  your  own  eyes  ?  " 

Gildas  nodded  his  "  I  believe  you,"  and  then  said,  with  his  head . 
cocked  on  one  side,  in  his  uncle's  own  iashion, — 

"  I  saw  him  last  at  Dresden.  It  was  raining  cats  and  dogs,  and 
the  little  man  was  like  a  drowned  rat ;  his  grey  coat  soaked,  and  his 
hat  draivn  over  his  eyes,  and  running  like  a  spout  I>iai&/  how  be 
galloped  about — you  would  have  said  it  was  an  old  woman  on  horse- 
back, riding  cross-legged  to  market  He  may  be  a  great  general,  I 
admit,"  added  the  irreverent  novice,  "  but  he  does  not  know  how  to 
ride." 

"  Not  know  how  to  ride  !  the  Emperor  I "  ejaculated  the  Corporal, 
aghast  In  it's  days  such  criticism  would  have  been  treated  as 
blasphemy ;  but  now,  when  misfortunes  were  beginning,  the  raweit 
recruit  passed  judgment  on  his  leader. 

"  He  sits  hunched  up  in  a  lump — like  this,"  said  Gildas,  suitiog 
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the  action  to  the  word,  "  and  no  rascally  recruit  from  the  Vosges  is 
more  shabby.  You  would  not  say  he  was  the  Emperor  at  all,  but  a 
beggar  who  had  stolen  a  horse  to  ride  on.  Ah,  if  you  want  some- 
thing like  a  general  to  look  at,  you  should  see  Marshal  Ney." 

"  Marshal  Ney ! "  echoed  the  Corporal  with  a  contemptuous  snort. 

"  He  dresses  himself  for  a  battle  as  if  he  were  going  to  a  ball,  and 
his  hair  is  all  oiled  and  perfumed,  and  he  has  rings  on  his  fingers, 
and  his  horse  is  all  silver  and  gold  and  crimson  like  himself.  And 
then,  if  you  please,  he  can  ride  like  an  angel !  His  horse  obeys 
him  like  a  pretty  partner,  and  he  whirls  and  curvets  and  dances  till 
your  eyes  are  dazzled.*' 

"  Bah  ! "  cried  the  Corporal.     "  The  great  doll ! " 

It  is  just  possible  that  the  veteran  and  his  nephew  might  have 
eome  to  words  on  the  subject  of  their  favourites ;  only  just  then  the 
mother  came  with  warm  water  to  bathe  the  soldier's  sore  feet,  and  with 
a  look  at  her  brother-in-law  to  deprecate  further  argument,  knelt 
down  and  unrolled  the  bandage  from  the  foot  that  was  cut  and  lame. 
With  many  loving  murmurs  she  then  bathed  the  feet,  and  anointed 
them  with  sweet  oil,  while  Marcelle  prepared  clean  linen  for  Gildas  to 
wear.  "  To-morrow,"  thought  the  widow,  "  Httle  Plouet  shall  come 
in  to  trim  his  hair  and  shave  his  beard,  and  then  he  will  look  my  own 
handsome  boy  again."  Plouet  was  an  individual  who  to  his  avoca- 
tion of  a  shoemaker  added  the  duties  of  village  barber,  and  wielded 
the  razor,  to  use  the  popular  expression,  "  like  an  angel." 

Happy  is  he,  however  lowly,  to  whom  loving  hands  minister,  and 
who  has  such  a  home  to  receive  and  shelter  him  in  his  hour  of  need  ! 
Gildas  might  complain  of  his  bad  luck,  but  in  his  heart  he  knew  that 
he  was  a  fortunate  fellow.  From  a  stranger's  point  of  view,  just  then, 
he  was  certainly  as  disreputable  a  looking  object  as  could  be  found 
in  a  da/s  march.  Long  before  the  widow  had  dried  his  aching  feet, 
he  had  collapsed  in  his  chair,  and  was  snoring  lustily.  With  his  chin 
sunk  deep  into  ';his  great  coat,  his  matted  hair  escaping  from  the 
coloured  handkerchief  which  covered  his  head,  his  empty  sleeve 
dangling,  and  his  two  ragged  legs  outstretching,  he  looked  more  and 
more  a  scarecrow,  more  and  more  capable  of  frightening  off  the 
small  birds  ot  his  village  from  the  paths  of  glory.  But  to  the  trem- 
bling mother  he  was  beautiful,  and  her  heart  yearned  out  to  him  with 
unutterable  pity  and  affection.  He  had  come  back  to  her  in  life, 
though  sadly  marred,  and  like  Gottim,  "  marvellously  transformed ;" 
but  he  had  paid  the  contribution  to  glory,  and  come  what  might,  he 
could  never  go  to  war  again. 
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CHAPTER     XLI. 

GLIMPSES   OF  A   DE.\D  WORLD. 

ROHAM  GwENFERN  needed  to  have  little  apprehension  that  fresh 
search  would  be  made  for  him  in  the  Cave  of  St.  Gildas.  After 
once  searching  the  cave,  and  finding  it  empty,  the  gendarmes  were 
glad  of  any  pretext  to  keep  away :  not  that  they  were  actually  afnud 
or  that  they  would  have  hesitated  to  raise  the  siege  anew,  but  the 
death  of  Pipriac,  occurring  as  it  did,  had  filled  them  with  a.  super- 
stitious dread. 

For  some  days  after  Pipriac's  death  vigorous  exertions  were  made 
to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  his  murderer;  but  although  the 
^ndarma  were  more  than  once  upon  his  track,  and  although  he  bad 
come  into  personal  collision  with  Mikel  Grallon,  all  the  pursuit  was 
unavaihng.  The  authorities  at  St.  Gurlett  stormed ;  a  fresh  ren-ard 
was  offered  in  well-posted  placards ;  but  Rohan  still  remained  at 
large.  And  before  many  days  had  elapsed,  his  very  existence 
seemed  forgotten  in  the  excitement  of  the  news  from  the  seat  of 
war. 

In  vain  was  it  for  Corporal  Derval  and  others  of  his  way  of 
thinking  to  hold  forth  in  the  street  and  by  the  fireside,  and  (o  prove 
that  the  sun  of  Bonaparte  was  not  setting  bur  actualiy  rising.  In 
vain  was  it  for  the  scarecrow  of  glory,  trimmed  by  the  barber  and 
made  sweet  by  clean  linen,  to  hold  forth  in  the  cabaret  that  all 
would  be  well  so  long  as  the  Emperor  had  "  Marsha!  Ney"  at  his 
right  hand.  In  vain  did  the  lying  bulletins  come  in  from  Paris  to 
St.  Gurlett,  and  from  St.  Gurlett  to  its  tributary  villages.  A  very 
general  impression  was  abroad  that  things  were  in  a  bad  way.  The 
loyalist  party  in  Kromlaix  began  to  look  at  each  other  and  to  smile. 

From  the  little  upper  chamber  in  the  Corporal's  dwelling  still 
went  up  a  virgin's  prayers  for  the  great  Emperor,  mingled  with  more 
passionate  prayers  for  Rohan  Gwenfem.  Marcelle  could  not,  or 
would  not,  understand  that  the  Emperor  was  the  cause  of  her 
lover's  misfortunes ;  no,  he  was  too  great,  too  good,  and — ah !  if 
one  could  only  reach  his  ear !  He  loved  his  people  well ;  he  had 
given  her  uncle  the  Cross,  and  all  men  knew  he  had  a  tender  heart. 
How  could  he  know  what  wicked  men  did  in  his  name  ?  If  she 
could  only  go  to  him,  and  fait  at  his  feet,  and  ask  for  her  lover's 
life! 

Alas,  how  rash  and  foolish  Rohan  had  been  !  It  was  wicked  for 
him  to  refuse  to  help  the  Emperor;  but  then  he  had  not  been 
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himself,  he  had  been  mad.  And  here  was  the  end ! — here  was 
Gildas  come  back  covered  with  glory  and  alive  and  well,  while 
Rohan  was  still  a  hunted  man,  with  Pipriac's  blood  upon  his  head. 
If  Rohan  had  only  been  brave  like  her  brother,  God  would  have 
brought  him  back. 

While  Marcelle  was  pleading  and  praying,  Rohan  Gwenfem  was 
moving  like  a  sleepless  spirit  through  the  darkness  of  the  earth.  Was 
it  broad  awake,  or  in  a  wondrous  dream,  that  he  crept  -through 
sunless  caverns,  torch  in  hand,  exploring  night  and  day  ?  It  did 
not  seem  real,  and  he  himself  did  not  feel  real.  Phantoms  troubled 
him,  voices  cried  in  his  ears,  cold  hands  touched  him,  and  again 
and  again  the  ghost  of  Pipriac  uprose  before  him  with  rebuking 
eyes. 

It  was  all  real,  nevertheless.  The  discovery  of  the  mysterious 
inlet  from  the  Cave  of  St.  Gildas  led  to  a  series  of  discoveries  no 
less  remarkable.  He  had  not  exaggerated  when  he  asserted  to 
Master  Arfoll  that  the  cliflfs  were  veritably  "  honeycombed." 

In  sheer  despair,  to  keep  his  thoughts  from  driving  him  completely 
mad,  he  prosecuted  his  lonely  search.  From  the  great  inner  cave 
which  he  had  by  accident  discovered,  ran  numerous  narrow  passages, 
some  far  too  small  to  admit  a  human  body,  others  high  and  vaulted. 
Most  of  these  passages,  after  winding  for  greater  or  less  distances 
into  the  solid  cliff,  ended  in  cuts  de  saCy  but  after  minute  examination 
he  discovered  one  which  did  not  so  end,  but  after  extending  for  a 
long  distance  parallel  with  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  gradually 
ascending  upward,  ended  in  a  small  cave  well  lighted  by  a  narrow 
chink  in  the  cliff.  From  this  chink,  which  was  like  a  window  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  most  inaccessible  and  perpendicular  crag  on  the 
coast,  he  could  see  the  ocean  for  miles  around  him,  the  fishing 
vessels  coming  and  going  to  the  beach  of  the  village,  and  higher 
still,  a  glimpse  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  village  itself,  quite  a 
mile  away.  Beneath  him  there  was  no  beach,— only  the  sea 
washing  at  all  sides  on  the  base  of  the  cliff  and  creeping  here  and 
there  into  the  gloomy  water-caverns  which  the  superstitious  fisher- 
men never  ventured  to  explore. 

With  a  strange  sense  of  freedom  and  exultation,  he  discovered 
this  new  hiding-place,  the  aperture  of  which,  to  any  one  sailing  on 
the  sea  below,  would  have  seemed  like  a  mere  dark  stain  on  the 
crag's  face.  Here  he  soon  made  his  head-quarters,  free  to  enjoy 
the  light  of  sun  and  moon.  Inaccessible  as  an  eagle  in  its  eyrie, 
he  could  here  draw  the  breath  of  life  in  peace. 
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A  day  or  so  later  he  ascertained  that  this  cave  communicated  by 
a  precipitous  passage  with  the  sea  below.  Not  without  considerable 
danger  he  descended  through  the  darkness,  and  after  feeling  his 
way  cautiously  for  hours  he  found  himself  standing  on  a  narrow 
shelf  of  slippery  rock  in  the  very  heart  of  a  great  water-cave. 

Vast  crimson  columns,  hung  with  many  coloured  weeds  and 
mosses,  supported  a  vaulted  roof  which  distilled  a  perpetual  glistening 
dew  and  shook  it  down  on  the  deep  wateK  beneath,  which  were 
dear  as  crystal  and  green  as  malachite.  A  faint  phosphorescent 
light,  which  seemed  to  issue  from  the  water  itself,  but  stole  in  im- 
perceptibly from  the  distant  mouth  of  the  cave,  showed  purple 
flowers  and  flags  stirring  gently  far  below  and  strange  living 
creatures  that  moved  upon  a  bottom  of  shining  sand. 

As  Rohan  stood  looking  downward,  a  large  female  seal,  splashing 
down  from  a  shelf  of  rock,  began  swimming  round  and  round  the 
cavern  without  any  eff'ort  to  escape ;  and  Rohan,  listening,  could 
hear  the  bleat  of  its  tiny  lamb  coming  from  the  darkness.  After  a 
minute  it  disappeared,  and  the  faint  bleat  ceased. 

A  little  reflection  showed  Rohan  where  he  stood.  Quite  a 
hundred  yards  away  was  the  mouth  of  the  cavern, — a  space  some 
twelve  feet  broad,  but  only  a  few  high,  and  so  hung  with  moss  and 
fungi  as  to  be  almost  concealed.  Around  this  mouth  the  sea  was 
many  fathoms  deep,  and  a  boiling  current  eddied  for  ever  at  all 
states  of  the  tide,  Rohan  remembered  well  how  often  he  had  rowed 
past,  and  how  his  fellow-fishermen  had  told  awful  legends  of  fool- 
hardy mortals  who,  in  times  remote,  had  tried  to  enter  "  Hell's 
Mouth,"  as  they  called  it,  and  no  boat  that  sailed  through  was  ever 
knoi^Ti  to  return.  Certain  it  was  that  at  times  there  issued  thence 
Icrriiic  volumes  of  raging  water,  accompanied  by  sounds  as  of  internal 
earthquake,  which  served  to  make  the  place  terrible  even  without 
the  aid  of  superstition.  Later  on  the  causes  of  these  phenomena 
ivilt  be  sufflciently  apparent. 

There  is  something  awful  to  a  sensitive  mind  in  comin 
accident  on  any  strange  secret  of  Nature,  in  penetrating  unaware 
to  some  solemn  arcanum  of  the  mother-goddess  where  never  human 
foot  before  had  trod,  and  where  the  twilight  of  primeval  mystery 
lingers  for  ever.  Even  in  tliose  solemn  caves  of  the  sea  which  are 
safely  accessible  to  man  there  is  something  still  and  terrible  beyond 
measure.  In  no  churches  do  we  pause  half  so  reverently,  in  no 
shrines  are  we  so  strangely  constrained  to  pray.  To  the  present 
writer  these  natural  temples  are  familiar,  and  he  has  spent  within 
them  his  most  religious  hours. 
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To  Rohan  Gwenfem,  who  had  crouched  so  long  in  darkness,  and 

who  had  suffered  so  dark  a  persecution  from  all  the  forces  of  the 

world  without,  it  suddenly  seemed  as  if  Nature,  in  a  mystery  of  new 

love  and  pity,  had  taken  him  to  her  very  heart ;  had  touched  his  lids 

with  a  new  balm,  his  soul  with  a  new  peace,  and  folding  him  soixky 

in  her  arms,  had  revealed  to  him  a  faery  vision  of  her  own  soul's 

calm — a  divine  glimpse  of  that 

Central  peace  subsiding  at  the  heart 
Of  endless  agitation, 

which  so  few  men  that  live  are  permitted  to  fed  and  enjoy.  He 
could  not  have  expressed  his  happiness  in  lesthetic  phrases,  but  he 
had  it  none  the  less ;  and  by  those  new  discoveries  his  soul  was 
greatly  strengthened.  Up  there  in  the  aerial  cave  he  could  bask  in 
the  sunlight  without  fear  j  and  down  here,  in  a  silent  water-world, 
he  could  spend  many  wandering  hours. 

A  stranger  discovery  was  yet  to  come.  He  had  found  the  key  to 
a  mystery,  and  it  opened  many  doors. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  water-cavern  ran  a  narrow  ledge,  com- 
municating with  that  on  which  he  had  first  descended,  and  although 
it  was  slippery  as  glass,  it  afforded  a  footing  for  Rohan's  naked  feet 
Creeping  along  this  ledge  for  some  thirty  yards,  and  clinging  to  the 
crimson  columns  for  partial  support,  he  reached  the  extreme  end  of 
the  cave  and  leaped  down  upon  a  narrow  space  of  steep  shingle, 
against  which  the  still,  green  water  washed.  He  had  no  sooner  done 
so  than  he  discovered,  to  his  astonishment,  a  vaulted  opening, 
gleaming  with  stalactite  and  crimson  moss,  and  leading  apparently 
into  the  heart  of  the  cliffs.  It  was  vexy  dark,  and  after  groping  his 
way  stealthily  ibrward  till  all  light  laded,  he  retraced  his  steps. 

His  curiosity  was  now  thoroughly  aroused.  Returning  to  his  aerial 
hiding-place,  he  procured  a  rude  horn  lanthom  with  which  Jkn 
Goron  had  supplied  him,  lit  it  carefully,  and  then  again  descended. 
Finally,  lanthom  in  hand,  he  again  entered  the  dark  passage,  deter- 
mined to  explore  it  to  its  furthest  limits. 

It  was  just  so  broad  that  he  could  touch  both  walls  with  the  tips  of 
the  fingers  of  his  outstretched  hands ;  so  high  that,  standing  on  tiptoe, 
with  the  tips  of  his  fingers  he  could  touch  the  roof.  It  seemed  of 
solidjstone,  and  iashioned  as  symmetrically  as  if  by  human  hands. 
Wherever  the  light- fell  the  walls  glimmered  smooth  and  moist, 
without  any  trace  of  vegetation.  The  air  was  damp  and  icy  cold, 
like  the  air  of  a  sepulchre,  but  it  did  not  seem  otherwise  impure. 

He  had  crept  forward  some  hundred  yards  or  more,  when  he 
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came  to  an  ascending  flight  of  stone  steps.  Yes,  his  eyes  did  not 
deceive  him :  red  granite  steps,  carefully  and  laboriously  hewn.  His 
heart  gave  a  great  leap,  for  now  he  knew  for  certain  what  he  had 
indeed  suspected  from  the  first,  that  the  excavations  were  not  natural, 
but  had  been  wrought  by  human  hands. 

Simple  as  this  fact  may  appear,  it  filled  him  with  a  kind  of  tenoi, 
and  he  almost  turned  to  retrace  his  way.  Recovering  himself,  how- 
ever, he  ascended  the  steps,  and  entered,  at  their  top,  another 
passage,  which  bore  unmistakably  the  signs  of  human  workmanship. 

After  he  had  proceeded  another  hundred  yards  he  came  to  another 
ascent  of  steps,  and,  after  ascending,  to  another  passage.  The  air 
now  became  suffocating  and  oppressive,  and  the  light  in  the  lanthom 
grew  (aint  almost  to  dying.  Crawling  forward,  however,  he  emerged 
in  a  space  so  vast  and  so  forbidding  that  he  stood  trembling  in 
consternation. 

A  mighty  vault  or  catacomb,  compared  to  which  all  the  other 
caverns  he  had  explored  were  insignificant  Vast  walls  of  granite 
supported  a  roof  high  as  the  roof  of  a  cathedral,  from  which  depended 
black  fungi  bred  of  perpetual  moisture  and  dripping  an  eternal  dew. 
The  interior  was  wrapt  in  pitch  darkness,  and  full  erf  a  murmur  as  of 
the  sea.  The  floor  was  sohd  stone,  polished  to  icy  smoothness,  but 
covered  by  a  slippery  sort  of  moss. 

Rohan  stood  in  awe,  half  expecting  to  see  appalling  phantoms 
start  from  the  darkness  and  drive  him  forth.  Into  what  place  of 
mystery  had  he  penetrated  ?  Into  what  catacomb  of  the  dead  ? 
Into  what  ghostly  abode  of  spirits?  His  head  swam;  for  a  moment 
his  customary  seizure  came,  and  he  heard  and  saw  nothing.  Then 
he  crept  cautiously  forward  into  the  cavern. 

As  he  moved,  the  sea-like  murmur  grew  deeper,  seeming  to  come 
from  the  very  ground  beneath  his  feet  He  drew  back  listening, 
and  just  in  time ;  for  he  was  standing  on  the  very  edge  of  a  black 
gulf,  at  the  foot  of  which  a  moaning  water  ran.  He  peered  over, 
flashing  the  light  down.  A  black  liquid  glimmer  came  from  beneath, 
from  water  in  motion,  rapidly  rushing  past 

He  then  perceived  that  the  gulf  and  its  contents  occupied  the 
entire  interiorrof  the  great  vault,  and  that  the  fioor  on  which  he  stood 
was  merely  a  narrow  shelf  artificially  fashioned.  The  vast  columns 
rose  on  every  side  of  him,  glittering  with  silvern  damp,  and  the  cur- 
tain of  fungi  stirred  overhead  like  a  black  pall. 

Suddenly,  as  he  flashed  bis  light  over  the  place,  he  started  aghast 
Not  far  away  stood  another  figure,  on  the  edge  of  the  guU^  looking 

a  B  a 
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Rohan  was  superstitious  by  nature,  and  his  mind  had  been  un- 
settled by  his  privations.  He  stood  terror-stricken,  and  the  lanthom 
ahnost  fell  from  his  hands.     Meantime  the  figure  did  not  stir. 


CHAPTER    XLII. 

THE  AQUEDUCT. 

Eager  to  satisfy  himself,  Rohan  drew  nearer,  and  at  last  recog* 
nized,  in  the  shape  which  he  had  at  first  deemed  human  or  ghostly, 
a  gigantic  Statue  of  black  marble,  set  on  a  pedestal  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  chasm. 

Lifeless  as  it  was,  the  Shape  was  terrible.  It  had  stood  there  for 
centuries,  and  the  perpetual  drops  distilling  from  the  roof  above  had 
eaten  into  its  solid  mass,  so  that  part  of  the  face  was  destroyed  and 
portions  of  the  body  had  melted  away.  Its  lower  limbs  were  com- 
pletely enwrapped  in  a  loathsome  green  vegetation,  crawling  up,  as 
it  seemed,  out  of  the  water  beneath.  In  size  it  was  colossal,  and 
standing  close  beside  it  Rohan  seemed  a  pigmy. 

Little  by  little  Rohan  discerned  that  it  had  represented  an  im- 
perial figure,  clad  in  the  Roman  toga,  bareheaded,  but  crowned  with 
bay.  Though  the  face  was  mutilated,  the  contour  of  the  neck  and 
head  remained,  and  recalled  the  bull-like  busts  of  Roman  emperors 
and  conquerors  which  may  be  seen  on  ancient  medals,  engravings 
of  which  Rohan  had  noticed  in  the  French  translation  of  Tacitus 
given  him  by  Master  ArfolL  In  a  moment  the  mind  of  Rohan  was 
illuminated.  He  recalled  all  the  popular  traditions  concerning  the 
Roman  towns  submerged  under  Kromlaix ;  he  remembered  the 
strange  pictures  conjured  up  by  Master  Arfoll — of  the  houses  of 
marble  and  temples  of  gold,  the  great  baths  and  theatres,  the  statues 
of  the  gods.  Then,  it  was  all  true  !  Not  far  away,  perhaps,  the  City 
itself  glimmered,  and  this  was  a  first  glimpse  of  its  dead  world. 

But  this  water,  flowing  so  murmurously  through  the  cave,  whence 
did  it  come,  and  whither  did  it  go  ?  He  was  still  speculating,  when 
he  perceived  close  to  the  Statue's  pedestal  a  broad  flight  of  steps 
leading  downward.  They  were  slippery  with  green  slime,  but  with 
extreme  care  one  could  descend. 

He  crawled  down  cautiously,  feeling  his  way  foot  by  foot,  and 
stair  by  stair ;  and  at  last  he  ascertained  that  the  steps  descended 
into  the  very  water  itself,  which  rushed  past  his  feet  \vith  a  cry  like 
a  falling  torrent,  but  black  as  jet.  He  reached  out  his  hand,  lifted 
some  of  the  water  to  his  lips,  and  found  that  it  was  quite  fresh,  with 
the  flavour  of  newly-fallen  rain. 
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Then,  for  the  first  time,  he  remembered  the  subterranean  River, 
about  which  superstition  was  so  garrulous,  and  above  the  buried  bed 
of  which  Kromlaix  was  said  to  be  built  All  the  memories  of  mys- 
terious sounds  heard  in  times  of  storm  came  back  upon  his  brain ; 
and  he  remembered  how  often,  down  in  the  village,  he  had  pressed 
his  ear  against  the  earth  and  listened  for  the  murmur  of  the  River 
far  below.  The  dark  waters  on  which  he  was  now  gazing  were  doubt- 
less a  tributary  stream,  if  not  the  very  River  itself  j  and  were  he  to 
launch  himself  upon  them,  he  would  come  doubtless  to  the  doomed 
ruins  of  the  City.  It  was  all  real,  then  \  yet  so  strange,  so  like  a 
wonderful  dream ! 

Returning  to  his  aerial  chamber  on  the  face  of  the  great  cliff, 
Rohan  sat  and  brooded  in  a  new  wonder.  He  was  like  a  man  who 
had  been  down  into  the  grave  and  had  interviewed  the  dead,  and 
had  brought  with  him  strange  secrets  of  the  sunless  world.  His 
discovery  of  the  great  Roman  Vault,  with  its  dark  passages  com- 
municating wit^  the  sea,  came  upon  him  with  a  stupefying  surprise. 
And  even  as  he  sat  he  thought  of  that  black  Statue,  standing  like  a 
living  thing  in  its  place,  the  emblem  of  a  world  that  had  passed 
away. 

He,  too,  whoever  he  was,  had  lived  and  reigned,  as  the  Emperor 
was  then  reigning ;  and  he  too,  perhaps,  robed  in  purple  and  filleted 
with  bay,  had  **  bestrode  the  world  like  a  Colossus,"  and  urged  a 
bloody  generation  on.  Temples  and  coliseums,  baths  of  precious 
marble  and  amphitheatres  adorned  with  gold,  had  arisen  at  his 
bidding ;  at  the  lifting  of  his  finger,  victories  had  been  won  and 
lands  been  lost ;  and  ere  his  death  mortals  had  hailed  him  as  a  god. 
That  statue  of  him  had  been  set  there  by  his  slaves,  and  other 
statues  of  him  had  been  set  elsewhere  in  street  and  mart  that  men 
might  know  the  glory  of  his  name,  and  cry,  "  Hail,  O  Caesar,  we 
who  are  about  to  die,  salute  thee ! "  And  the  Statue  stood  there 
still  in  its  place,  buried  from  the  light  of  the  sun,  but  of  his  foot- 
jmnts  in  the  world  there  was  no  sign. 

For  two  days  the  burthen  of  his  discovery  was  so  heavy  upon 
him  that  Rohan  did  not  dare  to  return  to  the  mysterious  vault  He 
sat  listening  to  the  wind,  whose  fierce  wings  flapped  with  iron  clang 
against  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  gazing  out  upon  the  white  and 
troubled  sea.  For  some  time  there  had  been  heavy  rain,  and  it  was 
still  falling,  falling. 

The  morning  of  the  third  day  broke  dark  and  peaceful ;  rain  still 
fell,  but  there  was  no  wind,    and    the  sea  was  calm  as  glass. 
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Gazing  from  the  window  of  his  cave,  Rohan  saw  the  still  waters, 
stained  with  purple  shadows,  and  broken  here  and  there  by  outlying 
reefs,  stretching  smooth  and  still  as  far  as  Kromlaix;  and  the  red  fishing 
boats  crawling  this  way  and  that  among  the  reefs,  and  here  and  there 
a  great  raft  drifting  between  the  reefs  and  the  shore.  For  it  was 
close  upon  the  season  for  gathering  the  sea-wrack,  or  go'eman^  a 
harvest  which  takes  place  twice  a  year,  and  the  produce  of  which  is 
used  fuel,  as  well  as  for  manuring  the  land.  Rafts  are  made  of  old 
planks  and  barrels,  rudely  lashed  together,  piled  high  with  the  wrack 
gathered  from  the  weedy  reefs,  and  suffered  to  drift  to  shore  before 
the  wind  or  with  the  tide. 

There  was  companionship,  at  least,  in  watching  others  at  the  work 
he  knew  so  well.  How  often  had  not  Rohan  lashed  his  raft  together, 
and  piloted  himself  along  the  rocking  coast, — not  without  many  a 
swim  in  the  deep  sea,  when  his  raft  was  too  much  laden  and  over- 
turned. 

He  sat  looking  on  for  hours.  As  the  day  advanced,  however, 
great  banks  of  cloud  drifted  up  from  the  south,  and  a  black  vapour 
crawling  in  from  the  sea  covered  the  crags,  and  entirely  obscured 
the  prospect  in  every  direction.  There  was  a  dreary  and  oppressive 
silence,  broken  only  by  the  heavy  falling  of  a  leaden  rain.  The  air 
seemed  full  of  a  nameless  trouble,  like  that  which  precedes  a 
thunder  storm  and  shakes  the  forest  leaves  without  a  breath. 

As  the  afternoon  advanced,  the  rain  fell  more  heavily,  but  the 
mists  did  not  rise.  Weary  and  dreary,  Rohan  prepared  his  lanthom 
and  determined  again  to  visit  the  mysterious  Vault.  By  this  time, 
he  had  almost  ceased  to  realize  his  own  discovery ;  it  seemed  more 
and  more  a  dream,  a  vision,  such  as  those  to  which  his  troubles  had 
made  him  accustomed ;  and  he  was  quite  prepared  to  find  himself 
in  the  position  of  the  man  who,  having  once  found  and  forsaken  a 
fiery  treasure,  sought  in  vain  to  discover  it  again. 

He  descended  rapidly  to  the  basaltic  water-cave  communicating 
with  the  sea,  and  found  it  calm,  beautiful,  and  unchanged ;  then 
passing  along  the  rocky  ledge  to  its  innermost  extremity,  he  leapt 
down  upon  the  shingle,  and  stood  again  before  the  vaulted  opening, 
leading  into  the  heart  of  the  cliffs. 

As  he  entered,  there  came  from  within  a  strange  sound  which  he 
had  not  previously  remarked, — a  dull,  heavy  murmur,  as  of  water 
struggling  and  rushing  between  trembling  barriers.  He  hesitated,  and 
listened.  He  seemed  to  hear  strange  voices  moaning  and  crying, 
and  another  sound  like  the  flapping  of  the  great  wind  against  the 
crag.  ^ 
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Aftera  few  minmes' pause  he  hurried  onward,  through  the  clammy 
passages,  up  the  flights  of  marble  steps,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
Roman  vault.  As  he  advanced  the  murmur  grew  to  a  roar,  and  the 
roar  to  the  thunder,  until  it  seemed  the  solid  earth  was  quaking  all 
around  him  ;  and  when,  trembling  and  shuddering,  he  entered  the 
great  Vault  itself,  he  seemed  surrounded  by  al!  the  thunders  and 
ululations  of  an  Inferno. 

The  cause  of  the  commotion  now  became  unmistakable.  The 
river  was  tumbling  and  shrieking  in  the  gulf,  and  tearing  at  the  walls 
of  stone  between  which  it  ran. 

He  crept  forward  along  the  sHppeiy  floor,  which  seemed  quaking 
beneath  his  feet,  and  approached  the  Statue  of  stone.  It  still  stood 
there,  colossal  and  awful,  but  it  was  trembling  in  its  place  like  a 
mortal  man  quivering  with  awe ;  indeed,  the  whole  vault  was  quaking 
as  with  the  throes  of  sudden  earthquake. 

He  gazed  down  the  flight  of  black  stairs  leading  to  the  River,  and 
flashed  his  light  down.  In  a  moment  he  perceived  that  the  water 
had  risen,  so  that  only  a  few  steps  remained  uncovered;  and  as  it 
foamed  and  fretted,  and  whirled  and  eddied  past,  boiling  and 
shrieking  in  its  bed,  flakes  of  fierce  foam  were  beaten  up  into  his 
face. 

Rushing  he  knew  not  whence,  roaring  he  knew  not  whither,  the 
water  filled  the  gulf,  and  shook  its  solid  barriers  with  the  force  that 
only  water  possesses.  Another  look  convinced  him  that  it  was 
rapidly  and  tumultuously  rising. 

Already  it  was  within  a  few  feet  of  the  base  of  the  Statue,  and 
still  it  was  swelling  upward  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  It  was  as 
if  the  tide  itself  had  rushed  into  the  gulf,  filling  and  overflooding  it 

The  mind  of  Rohan  was  well  skilled  in  danger,  and  perceived 
instantaneously  the  full  peril  of  the  situation.  To  remain  where  he 
stood  would  be  to  encounter  instantaneous  death.  With  the  thunder 
of  the  waters  in  his  ears,  the  walls  of  solid  stone  quaking  around 
him,  and  the  ground  trembling  beneath  his  feet,  Rohan  turned  and 
fled. 

Not  a  moment  too  soon,  Down  the  vaulted  passages  he  passed, 
until  he  emerged  upon  the  great  water-cave  far  beneath. 

As  he  touched  the  narrow  space  of  shingle  he  heard  behind  him 
a  horrible  concussion,  a  sound  as  if  the  very  crags  were  crumbling 
down  together ;  then  a  roar  as  of  many  waters  escaping,  as  of  a  great 
River  rushing  after  him,  and  coming  ever  nearer  and  neartr. 

Swift  as  thought  he  climbed  up  on  the  rocky  ledge  above  the 
water,  and  made  his  way  to  the  aperture  by  which  he  bad  descended 
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from  his  aerial  cave.  Pausing  there,  and  clinging  to  the  rocks,  he 
beheld  vast  volumes  of  smoke  and  water  belching  from  the 
passage  by  which  he  had  just  escaped ;  roaring  and  rushing  down 
tumultuously  to  mingle  with  the  sea,  till  all  the  still  green  waters  of 
the  cave,  stained  brown  and  black,  were  bubbling  like  a  great 
cauldron  at  his  feet. 

{To  b€  continued.) 
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BY  SYLVANUS  URBAN,  GENTLEMAN. 


The  Gentleman's  Magazine  appears  far  strange  garb  this  month, 
the  token  of  the  tribulation  through  which  it  h^  passed  since  the 
pubHcation  of  the  August  number.  Arrangements  for  September 
were  made  earher  than  usual.  The  bulk  of  the  MSS.  was  handed 
over  to  the  printers  in  the  closing  days  of  July,  and  Sylvanus  Urban 
departed  in  peace  and  contentment  of  mind  to  a  distant  place  by 
the  side  of  mountain  and  sea,  for  a  brief  period  of  rest  and  recrea- 
tion. But  his  plans  and  calculations  were  set  at  defiance  by  calamity. 
The  great  fire  on  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Grant  &  Co.  on  the  night 
of  the  loth  of  August  destroyed  nearly  every  contribution  that  had 
been  provided  for  this  number.  The  articles  were  in  type,  proofs 
had  in  almost  every  case  been  sent  out  and  returned  with  the 
authors'  corrections,  and  the  fire  that  melted  the  type  from  which 
these  pages  were  to  be  printed  consumed  at  the  same  time  the  ori- 
ginal MSS.  and  the  proofs,  leaving  not  a  vestige  from  which  the  work 
could  be  reproduced.  In  the  case  of  the  chapters  for  the  month  of 
Mr.  Robert  Buchanan's  "  Shadow  of  the  Sword,"  it  would  have  been 
fortunate  if  the  stage  had  been  arrived  at  when  the  author's  proofs 
are  sent  out  and  returned ;  for  it  is  Mr.  Buchanan's  custom  to  receive 
his  original  MS.  from  the  printers  with  his  proof,  and  so  his  woric 
would  have  been  saved.  But  the  composition  of  "  The  Shadow  of 
the  Sword  "  was  not  completed  on  the  night  of  the  fire ;  the  author's 
sheets  were  distributed  among  the  printers,  and  paper  and  metal 
and  the  floor  on  which  the  compositors  had  stood  at  their  work  were 
ijumt  together,  and  fell  through  and  mixed  their  ashes  among  the 
ruins  of  the  lower  floors  and  the  broken  remnants  of  ihc  roof.  Under 
\ery  great  difficulties,  in  a  remote  part  of  the  country,  Mr.  Buchanan 
has  been  compelled  to  re-write  those  chapters  from  i 
first  half  of  Miss  Mathcrs's  novelette,  "  As  He  comes  up  the  Stair," 
was  totally  destroyed ;  and  I  am  under  great  oJugations  to  the 
authoress  for  the  promptness  with  which  she  cproduced  the  lost 
MS.,  almost  without  the  aid  of  notes.  I  tHrk  it  would  take  an 
expert  penman  as  long  to  copy  out  these  cKplets  of  "  As  He  comes 
up  the  Stair,"  as  elapsed  from  the  ho'  when  the  authoress  of 
"  Comin'  thro'  the  Rye  "  received  my  l(*er  i^prising  her  of  the  loaa 
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to  the  time  when  she  despatched  the  new  roll  of  MS.  from  which  the 
pages  of  "As  He  comes  up  the  Stair"  in-  this  number  are  printed. 
It  will  be,  I  am  sure,  a  matter  of  much  regret  to  my  readers  that  the 
concluding  part  of  Red  Spinner's  "  My  Ocean  Log  from  Newcastle 
to  Brisbane"  was  consumed,  and  cannot  for  the  present  be  recovered. 
Mr.  Senior,  however,  informed  me  in  one  of  his  letters  that  he  had 
retained  a  duplicate  copy  of  his  "  Log,"  with  a  view  to  subsequent 
republication  in  another  form ;  and  I  have  reason  to  hope  that  the 
MS.  is  now  on  its  way  from  Queensland.  In  the  meantime  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  fill  the  gap  with  another  contribution  from  Mr. 
Senior,  quite  recently  received.  The  remainder  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cowden  Clarke's  Letters  of  Leigh  Hunt  were  destroyed ;  but  the 
MS.  of  the  very  interesting  Letters  of  Douglas  Jerrold  was  saved, 
and  the  first  instalment  of  these  Letters  fill  the  place  which  would 
have  been  occupied  by  the  continuation  of  Leigh  Hunt's  Epistles. 
Some  other  papers  have  been  destroyed  and  reproduced ;  and  for 
others,  again,  which  could  not  be  restored  in  time,  new  articles  have 
been  substituted.  The  block  of  the  Magazine  cover  is  gone,  and  I 
do  not  propose  to  copy  it  in  the  future,  since  the  design  does  not 
accurately  indicate  the  present  character  and  aims  of  the  Magazine. 
Meanwhile  our  disaster  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  sufficient  apology  for 
the  plain  printed  wrapper  in  which  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
temporarily  presents  itself. 


Among  the  papers  furnished  to  me  by  Miss  Louisa  Charlotte 
Frampton  in  connection  with  the  memoirs  of  the  late  Mrs.  Campbell 
is  a  curious  historical  legend  copied  by  Miss  Frampton  from  a  MS. 
in  the  handwriting  of  Mrs.  Campbell.  I  have  detached  the  story 
from  the  article  on  the  "  Princess  Charlotte  and  Mrs.  Campbell," 
which  appears  in  another  part  of  this  number,  because  it  formed  too 
great  an  interruption  to  the  narrative  3  but  in  her  remmiscences  of 
Mrs.  Campbell  Miss  Frampton  marked  the  period  at  which,  at  the 
express  desire  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  Colonel  Addenbroke,  in  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  Campbell,  related  the  following  story  of  the  "  Vision 
.  of  Charles  the  Eleventh  of  Sweden  foretelling  the  assassination  of 
Gustavus  the  Third."  It  was  at  the  request  of  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  that  Mrs.  Campbell  committed  the  legend  to  writing, 
and  the  document  is  now  in  Miss  Frampton's  possession.     It  runs 

thus : — 

Charles  XI.,  father  of  the  famous  Charles  XII.,  was  bom  1656,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  wise,  but  also  the  most  despotic,  monarchs  of  Sweden.  He  restricted 
the  intolerable  abuses  of  the  nobility,  abolished  the  power  of  the  Senate,  and 
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made  his  own  authority  the  law.  He  was  also  an  enlightened  man,  brave,  much 
attached  to  the  Lutheran  religion,  and  of  a  cold,  inflexible,  and  decided  character, 
entirely  without  imagination. 

At  the  close  of  an  autumnal  evening, — soon  after  the  death  of  his  wife  Eleanor, 
his  harshness  to  whom  (it  was  said)  had  been  the  cause  of  hastening  her  end,  but 
whose  death  had  affected  him  more  than  was  expected, — ^he  was  sitting  in  robe  de 
chambre  and  slippers  before  the  fire  in  his  room  in  the  Palace  at  Stockholm.  Near 
him  were  his  chamberlain,  the  Comte  de  Brah^,  whom  he  distinguished  by  his 
favours,  and  his  phjrsician,  Baumgarten,  who  affected  V esprit  fort.  The  King 
sat  later  than  usual,  and  at  last  got  up,  and  walked  towards  the  window,  where 
he  stopped  at  one  which  looked  into  the  court.  The  night  was  dark,  and  the 
moon  in  its  first  quarter.  The  Palace  which  the  Kings  of  Sweden  now  inhabit 
was  not  then  finished,  and  Charles  XI.,  who  began  it,  then  resided  in  the  ancient 
palace,  situated  at  that  point  of  the  Ritterholm  which  looks  upon  Lake  Moeler.. 
It  is  a  large  building  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe.  The  King's  room  was  at  one 
end,  and  nearly  opposite  was  the  great  hall,  where  the  States  assembled  when 
they  were  to  receive  any  communication  from  the  Crown.  The  windows  of  this 
hall  appeared,  at  that  moment  to  be  lighted  up  with  a  bright  light  This  stmck 
the  King  as  strange,  but  he  at  first  supposed  it  to  be  from  the  candle  of  some 
servant.  But  what  could  they  be  doing  at  that  hour  in  a  hall  which  had  not  been 
opened  for  some  time  past  ?  Besides,  the  light  was  too  bright  to  come  from  a 
single  candle.  There  could  be  no  fire,  as  there  was  no  smoke ;  the  glass  was  not 
broken  ;  no  noise  was  heard,  and  it  looked  like  an  illumination.  Charles  stood 
looking  for  some  time  in  silence,  but  the  Comte  de  Brah^  was  about  to  send  a 
page  to  enquire  about  this  singular  light,  when  the  King,  stopped  him.  "  I  will 
go  myself,"  said  he ;  and  whilst  saying  this  it  was  observed  that  he  turned  pale, 
and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  was  awe-struck.  Nevertheless,  he  walked 
firmly,  the  chamberlain  and  physician  following  him,  each  with  a  lighted  candle. 
The  person  who  had  the  keys  was  gone  to  bed ;  Baumgarten  went  to  call  him, 
and  ordered  him,  from  the  King,  to  open  the  door  of  the  Hall  of  the  Estates. 
The  surprise  of  the  man  at  this  unexpected  order  was  great,  but  he  joined  the 
King  with  the  keys,  and .  first  opened  a  long  gallery,  which  served  as  an  ante* 
chamber  to  the  hall.  The  King  entered,  but  what  was  his  surprise  to  find  it 
entirely  hung  with  black.  **  Who  has  ordered  the  hall  to  be  hung  like  this ? " 
he  angrily  said.  "Sire,  no  one  that  I  know  of,"  said  the  man;  "and  the  last 
time  I  s .'.  ept  the  gallery  it  had  its  wainscot  of  oak  as  it  always  had.  Certainly 
these  hangings  have  been  put  up  by  no  one  belonging  to  your  Majesty.*'  The 
King,  walking  ra])idly,  had  already  traversed  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Gallery. 
The  Comte  and  the  servant  followed  him  closely.  **  Do  not  go  further,  Sire," 
said  the  man,  "there  is  sorcery  there.  At  this  hour,  since  the  death  of  her 
Majesty,  they  say  she  walks  in  this  gallery.  God  protect  us  I "  "  Stop,  Sire,'* 
said  the  Comte,  on  his  part,  "do  you  not  hear  the  noise  in  the  hall?  Who 
knows  to  what  danger  your  Majesty  may  expose  yourself?"  "Sire,'*  said 
Baumgarten,  whose  light  had  just  been  extinguished  by  a  puff  of  wind,  "let  me 
at  least  go  and  get  twenty  of  your  guards."  "Let  us  go  in,"  said  the  King,  in 
a  firm  voice,  stopping  before  the  door  of  the  great  hall,  "  and  do  you.  Keeper  of 
the  Keys,  open  this  door  directly."  He  pushed  it  with  his  foot,  and  the  noise, 
repeated  by  the  echo,  soundeil  through  the  Gallery  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  The 
man  trembled  so  much  that  his  key  stuck  in  the  keyhole  without  his  being  ablettO 
turn  it.     "  An  old  soldier  who  trembles  ! "  said  Charles,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
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**  Come,  Comte,  open  thb  door  for  me."  *•  Sire,*'  replied  the  Comte,  drawing  back 
a  step,  "  if  your  Majesty  will  command  me  to  walk  up  to  the  cannon's  mouth,  be  it 
Danish  or  German,  I  will  obey  without  hesitating,  but  it  is  the  Evil  One  you  bid 
me  defy.'*  The  King  took  the  key.  "I  see,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  contempt, 
"that  this  concerns  me  only;"  and  before  the  others  could  prevent  him  he  had 
opened  the  great  oak  door,  and  had  entered,  saying,  **  With  God's  help."  His 
three  followers,  partly  influenced  by  curiosity,  and  ashamed  to  abandon  their  king, 
entered  with  him.  The  great  hall  was  lighted  up  by  an  immense  number  of  lights, 
and  a  black  hanging  had  replaced  the  ancient  figured  tapestry.  The  whole  length 
of  the  walls  was  arranged  in  order  as  usukl,  with  German,  Danish,  or  Muscovite 
banners,  trophies  of  the  soldiers  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Amongst  them  the 
Swedish  banners  might  be  seen  covered  with  funereal  crape.  An  immense  as» 
semblage  filled  the  benches.  The  four  orders  of  the  Estates — nobility,  clergy, 
citizens,  and  peasants — sat  each  in  their  ranks.  All  were  dressed  in  black,  and 
the  multitude  of  laces,  which  appeared  light  against  the  dark  background,  so 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  four  witnesses  of  this  extraordinary  scene  that  neither 
could  find  amongst  the  crowd  a  face  they  knew.  Upon  the  elevated  throne  from 
whence  the  King  usually  harangued  the  Assembly,  they  saw  a  bleeding  corpse, 
dressed  in  the  royal  robes.  At  its  right,  a  child,  standing  with  a  crown  on  his 
head,  held  a  sceptre  in  his  hand ;  and  at  its  left,  an  old  man  leant  against  the 
throne.  He  was  dressed  in  the  mantle  of  ceremony  which  was  worn  by  the 
ancient  administrators  of  Sweden  before  Vasa  made  it  a  kingdom.  In  face  of 
the  throne  several  persons  of  grave  appearance,  clothed  in  long  black  robes,  and 
who  appeared  to  be  judges,  were  sitting  before  a  table,  upon  which  were  lying 
some  large  books  and  parchments.  Between  the  throne  and  the  benches  there 
was  a  block  covered  with  black  crape,  and  an  axe  lying  near  it.  None  of  this 
numerous  assembly  had  the  appearance  of  perceiving  the  presence  of  Charles  and 
his  attendants.  At  their  entrance  they  first  heard  a  confused  murmur ;  then  the 
eldest  of  the  judges  rose,  and  struck  three  times  with  his  hand  on  the  folio 
before  him.  Then  followed  a  profound  silence.  Some  young  men  of  aristo- 
cratic appearance,  richly  dressed,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  them,  entered 
the  hall  by  a  door  opposite  to  that  which  Charles  XI.  had  opened.  They 
walked  with  dignity,  and  with  their  heads  raised.  Behind  them  a  stout  man, 
dressed  in  a  close  coat  of  brown  leather,  held  the  ends  of  the  cords  which 
bound  their  wrists.  The  one  who  entered  first,  and  appeared  to  be  the  most 
important  of  the  prisoners,  stopped  before  the  block,  which  he  regarded  with 
haughty  contempt  At  the  same  time,  the  corpse  appeared  to  tremble  with  a 
convulsive  movement,  and  some  blood,  fresh  and  red,  ran  from  the  wound.  The 
young  man  knelt  down  and  laid  his  head  on  the  block ;  the  axe  glittered  in  the 
air,  and  fell  directly  with  a  noise.  A  river  of  blood  spouted  on  the  steps,  min- 
gling with  that  of  the  corpse ;  and  the  head,  bounding  several  times  on  the  red- 
dened floor,  rolled  to  the  feet  of  Charles,  which  it  stained  with  its  blood.  Until 
this  moment,  surprise  had  kept  the  King  silent,  bat  at  this  horrible  sight  his  tongue 
was  loosened.  He  made  some  steps  towards  the  throne,  and  addressing  the  figure 
dressed  as  an  administrator,  he  boldly  pronounced  the  well-known  formula  :  *'  If 
you  are  of  God,  speak;  if  you  are  of  the  Evil  One,  leave  us  in  peace."  The 
phantom  replied  slowly,  and  in  a  solemn  tone  :  **  Charles,  King,  this  blood  will 
not  flow  in  your  reign**  (here  the  voice  became  less  distinct),  "  but  five  reigns 
foter.  Woe  !  woe !  woe  to  the  blood  of  Vasa  !**  Then  the  forms  of  the  numerous 
persons  of  this  wonderful  assembly  became  more  confused,  and  already  appeared 
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no  more  than  shadows,  soon  entirely  disappear! jig.  The  lights  were  ta.. 
tinguishcd,  and  only  those  of  Charles  and  his  suLie  lighted  up  the  tapestry, 
slightly  agitated  by  the  wind;  but  they  stiU  heord  for  a  time  a  melodious 
noise,  which  one  witness  compared  to  the  mannur  of  the  wind  amongst 
leaves,  and  another  to  the  sound  of  harp  strings  when  the  instrument  is 
tuning.  All  agreed  as  to  the  time  the  appuition  Insted,  which  Ihey  judged 
to  have  been  about  ten  minutes.  The  black  drapciy,  the  decapitated  head, 
the  blood  which  staiited  the  floor,  had  all  disappeared  ivith  the  phantoms ; 
only  Charles's  slipper  had  a  red  spot,  which  alone  woulJ  have  recalled  to  him 
the  scenes  of  that  night  if  they  had  not  already  been  too  well  engraven  on  his 
memory.  Returned  lo  his  room,  the  King  caused  a  ^t^tement  to  be  written  of 
what  he  had  seen,  and  bad  it  signed  by  his  companion?  as  he  had  signed  it  also 
himself.  Whatever  precautions  were  taken  to  hide  u  from  the  public,  it  was  soon 
known,  even  during  the  life  of  Charles  XL  This  statement  slill  exists,  and  up  to 
the  present  lime  has  never  been  doubted,  its  autkenlicily  having  been  known  and 
cited  so  long  liefore  the  events  were  accomplished.  The  conclusion  is  remarkable  : — 
"  And  if  what  I  have  now  stated  is  not  true,"  saya  the  King,  "  I  renounce  every 
hope  of  a  belter  life  which  I  have  deserved  by  my  good  actions,  .-uid  above  all  by 
my  zeal  in  labouring  for  the  happiness  of  my  people,  and  in  sustaining  the  interests 
of  the  religion  of  my  ancestors."  Charles  XI.  died  1699.  Now  if  we  recall  the 
death  of  Gustavus  III.,  in  1791,  and  the  judgment  oTAnkerstrom,  his  assassin,  we 
shall  find  more  than  One  agreement  between  that  event  and  thii  singular  prophecy. 
The  young  man  beheaded  in  the  presence  of  the  Slates  would  designate  the 
assassin,  Ankerstrom.  The  crowned  corpse  wotild  be  Gusluvus  III.,  assassinaied 
in  179J.  The  child,  his  son  and  successor,  Gustavus  A dolphus  IV.,  deposed  1809. 
The  old  man,  the  Duke  of  Sudermania,  uncle  of  Guslnvus  IV.,  who  was  rvgent  of 
the  kingdom,  and  afterwards  King  Charles  XIII.  on  the  depo«[ion  of  his  nephew. 


The  romance  of  the  "  vision  "  is  incomplete  withotit  the  story  of 
the  death  of  Gustavus  the  Third,  as  it  was  told  by  Col.  Addenbrooke 
to  the  Princess  Charlotte  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Campbell : — 

The  King,  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden,  came  down  one  evening  from  hit  private 
aparlmenis,  where  he  had  been  busy  writing,  to  hold  a  conference  with  some  of 
his  generals  and  minbters.  The  conference  lasted  much  longer  than  was  expected, 
indeed  far  inlo  the  night,  and  the  generals  and  ministers  left  him  agitated  and 
uncomfortable.  Two  pages  remained  in  attendance,  and  he  sent  one  of  tbero 
upstairs,  to  fetch  something  from  the  room  where  he  had  been  before  employed 
uriiing.  The  page  did  not  return,  and  the  King  called  for  him  impetuously,  but 
received  no  answer.  He  then  sent  up  the  other  page,  and  waited  with  impatience. 
Soon  he  heard  the  latter  utter  an  exclamation  of  astonishment,  and  afterwards 
distinctly  heanJ  him  enter  the  room,  and  silence  followed.  Presently  the  King, 
his  palience  exhausted,  went  up  himself.  On  the  stait-head  he  foond  the  first 
page  insensible,  and  lying  in  a  position  as  if  be  had  been  returning  when  he  (ell. 
JiLsi  within  the  room  he  saw  the  other  page,  who  had  also  Men,  and  eoald  not 
speak,  but  who  pointed  to  the  table  where  sal  a  man  with  his  back  towards  him. 
The  King  approached,  and  (poke,  when  the  figure  turned  rcnnd,  and  he  beheld 
himulf!  In  less  than  a  week  Gustartis  was  assassinated  by  Ankentrom  at  4 
masquerade. 
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My  paragraph  last  month  on  Mr.  Hampden's  battle  for  the  flatness 
of  the  earth  has  elicited  a  long  and  vehement  letter  from  that 
gentleman,  in  which  he  avers  that  the  whole  metropolitan  and  pro- 
vincial press  is  disgraced  by  reason  of  the  continued  prevalence  of 
the  delusion  as  to  the  earth's  rotundily.  I  am  more  concerned,  how 
ever,  for  the  t^vo  points  in  proof  of  the  generally-accepted  theory 
which  I  casually  referred  to  in  my  note,  than  for  Mr.  Hampden's 
hard  words  about  the  press,  the  men  of  science,  and  the  teachers. 
I  pointed  to  the  well-known  fact  that  the  largest  circuit  that  can  be 
made  on  the  earth  is  tropical,  and  that  a  circuit  of  unbroken  cold  is 
a  small  circle,  as  inconsistent  with  his  hypothesis  of  a  flat  earth 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  impassable  ice.  Mr.  Hampden  denies  the 
fact,  and  roundly  declares  that  •*  the  largest  possible  circuit  is  not  in 
the  heat  of  the  tropics,  and  the  largest  possible  circuit  ts  the  coldest." 
This  is  no  doubt  true  of  Mr.  Hampden's  imaginary  world,  and  that 
seems  to  be  enough  for  him ;  for  me,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  suffi- 
cient that  the  actual  experience  and  the  plain  inference  of  all  travel 
is  that  the  large  circle  is  tropical  and  the  small  circle  arctic.  My 
correspondent,  however,  says  that  "  no  demonstration  can  possibly 
be  made  up  of  such  worthless  *  arguments,' "  and  in  a  rather  signifi- 
cant sentence  he  adds :  "  If  I  had  yielded  to  such  a  burlesque  of 
sound  reasoning  I  should  have  been  silenced  years  ago."  With 
regard  to  my  little  difficulty  about  the  apparent  disappearance  of  the 
hull  of  the  vessel  before  the  masts  are  lost  to  sight,  Mr.  Hampden 
says,  with  much  vigour  :  "I  cannot  undertake  to  furnish  my  opponents 
with  brains;  I  can  but  supply  them  with  the  means  of  arriving 
at  the  truth  if  they  only  possessed  the  instinct  of  the  ox  or  the  ass, 
or  even  the  pluck  of  an  old  hen,  to  look  this  matter  fairly  in  the  face 
and  resolve  to  master  it"  And  then  he  vouchsafes  the  following  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomenon  of  the  gradual  sinking  of  the  vessel 
from  sight : — 

The  vessel  and  the  immediate  water  in  which  it  floats  disappears  not  from  an 
actual  but  an  artificial  rise  (not  curve)  of  the  water.  If  the  rise  or  the  curve,  if 
you  choose  to  call  it  so,  were  real  it  would  be  easy  to  reach  its  crest  or  apex,  and 
from  it  to  look  doTvn  upon  the  whole  vessel  and  to  the  spot  we  left  behind.  No 
one  dares  to  assert  that  this  crest  has  ever  been  reached,  but  it  can  only  be  thought 
to  be  seen  at  a  distance.  The  apparent  rise  actually  hides  the  vessel  after  that 
vessel  has  passed  the  vanishing  point  of  distance.  This  is  what  you  should  have 
been  taught  at  your  elementary  school  if  you  had  not  a  fool  for  your  master. 

In  consequence  of  Mr.  Hampden's  inability  to  furnish  me  with 
brains,  I  am  compelled  to  confess  that  his  explanation  does  not 
remove  my  difficulty.    Instead  of  its  being  impossible  to  reach  the 
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"  crest  or  apex  "  of  the  "  rise  "  or  "  curve,"  behind  which  the  hull 
of  the  vessel  has  disappeared,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  do.  Every  point  of  a  globe  is  the  "crest  or 
apex"  of  the  curve,  and  when  we  have  followed  the  disaiipearing 
vessel  till  we  can  see  it  again,  the  mast-head  to  the  water-Une,  we 
shall  have  airived  at  just  that  "  crest  or  apex "  of  which  Mr. 
Hampden  declares  that  no  one  dares  to  assert  that  it  has  ever  been 
reached ;  and  from  that  point  there  is  no  difilculQr  in  looking  "  dmvn 
upon  the  vessel,  and  to  the  spot  we  left  behind."  Mr.  Hampden 
talks  of  the  vessel  passing  the  vanishing  point;  but  the  vessel  never 
does  that  It  does  not  die  away  into  a  speck,  which  speck  might, 
by  a  powerful  telescope,  be  resolved  into  a  whole  ship ;  it  drops 
away  out  of  sight,  and  the  last  speck  is  the  mast-head,  which  no 
tdescope  can  resolve  into  anything  but  a  mast-head.  A  balloon,  on 
the  other  hand,  really  disappears  from  sight  at  the  vanishing  point, 
and  so  long  as  there  is  a  speck  visible,  that  speck  represents  the 
whole  balloon,  and  can  be  resolved  into  a  visible  whole  balloon 
by  the  aid  of  the  telescope.  Mr.  Hampden,  I  regret  to  say,  is  of 
opinion  that,  until  the  question  of  the  slu^  of  the  earth  is  settled, 
I  ought  not  to  go  on  providing  for  my  readers  such  comparatively 
unimportant  matter  as  that  which  occupies  the  pages  of  this  maga- 
zine.    This  is  how  he  puts  it : — 

I  will  not  trouble  you  further  llian  to  say  thai  till  this  snl^jcct  cnn  bi;  prtyitd 
(0  be  filially  and  incontrovertlbly  settled,  it  is  wititd  to  try  uid  amuK  a  let  of 
ignorant  boobies,  who  do  not  know  whether  they  stand  on  their  beads  or  their 
heels,  with  a  parcel  of  silly  tales  such  as  our  magazines  are  full  of,  instead  of 
declaring  that  every  other  subject  must  be  waived  till  this  point  is  deteimined, 
I  wonder  how  men— "  educated  men" — are  not  ashamed  to  walk  the  streets  or  to 
look  each  other  in  (he  face,  not  knowing  at  the  end  of  6,000  years  the  shape  of 
Ihe  earth  on  which  they  Uve. 


In  a  brief  paragraph  in  these  pages  last  February,  FalstafTs  excla- 
mation, "  If  reasons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries  I  would  give  no 
man  a  reason  on  compulsion,"  was  quoted  as  indirect  evidence  that, 
a  couple  of  centuries  ago,  ea  was  pronounced  in  English  like  di,  as  in 
Ireland  at  the  present  time,  seeing  that  Falstaff  probably  intended  a 
pun  carrying  as  a  second  meaning,  "if  raisins  were  as  plenty  as 
blackberries,"  &c.  I  have  a  note  this  month  from  a  distant  reader, 
who  submits  that  even  if  a  pun  were  intended  the  case  for  the  Irish 
pronunciation  of  ea  in  England  two  hundred  years  ago  would  not  be 
proved,  since  within  his  recollection  raisins  were  vtilgarly  called 
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reesinSy  "  ammonds  and  reesins  "  being  within  his  knowledge  a  cant 
term  for  "  almonds  and  raisins.'*  Having  relieved  his  mind  on  this 
subject,  my  correspondent  asks  me  if  "  A  Dog  and  his  Shadow," 
"Dear  Lady  Disdain,"  and  "The  Shadow  of  the  Sword  "do  not 
strike  me  as  objectionable  titles.  I  can  only  answer,  like  the  lady  in 
Mf.  Bumand's  "  Happy  T?l^gbts»"with.th^  moapsyyable,  V  WJi/Jl* 

'    .      \      ^  'A  h\  .^  in  /  ^V.    -    I      V     \\ 

. ..   "^  -.        •    V*  i       ,. — >  \  t  \  f  ^  ......  i  \^ 

A  GENTLEMAN  who  is  ambitious  of  contributing  poetry  to  the 
pages  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  lays  down  a  new  condition, 
apart  from  which  he  will  not  even  condescend  to  let  me  see  his 
verses.  This  is  how  he  explains  his  position :  "  I  could  occupy 
fifteen  or  sixteen  of  your  pages  with  a  poem  that  would  be  read  if 
there  be  a  remnant  of  poetic  feeling  left  in  England,  or  in  the 
readers  of  your  Magazine ;  but  I  should  require  you  to  accept  the 
poem  on  my  own  recommendation.  I  will  tell  you  why  I  prefer  my 
own  recommendation.  Because  the  editorial  mind  is  so  uncertain 
in  its  decisions,  so  full  of  the  old  excuses  for  not  receiving  what  is 
offered,  that  the  production  of  an  angel  of  light  would  run  the  risk 
of  the  waste-paper  basket.  Excuse  me  dealing  so  plainly  with  the 
question."  My  correspondent  has  placed  me  in  a  difficulty  which  I 
do  not  yet  see  my  way  out  of.  * 
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PART     II. 

CHAPTER  I. 

TWO     YEARS     AFTER. 


*USH  !  "  said  Rose,  **  do  not  speak  to  her — she  docs 
not  even  see  us,''  and  stretching  out  her  hand,  she 
softly  drew  her  husband  back. 
It  was  Ninon's  slender  shape  that  came  fluttering  by, 
seemingly  blown  on  its  onward  path  by  the  vagabond  evening  wind, 
so  listless,  so  shadowy,  so  irresponsive  did  she  appear,  a  mere 
pale  resemblance  to  the  fresh,  gay  young  beauty  that  had  passed 
this  way  in  all  the  flush  of  her  careless  youth  and  love  but  two 
short  years  ago. 

At  her  breast  and  in  her  hair  she  wore  a  knot  of  ribbons 
of  the  colour  that  Michael  had  always  loved  and  praised  yet 
deemed  not  half  so  richly  dyed  as  her  beautiful  faithful  eyes,  or 
one  half  so  soft  in  their  silken  gloss  as  the  sweet  red  lips  he  had 
so  often  kissed  .  .  .  and  she  wore  the  ribbons  still,  though  praise 
and  blame  were  surely  for  ever  over-past  from  the  man  who  lay 
sepulchred  safely  in  the  treacherous  bosom  of  the  smiling,  sparkling 
sea  yonder. 

Moving  to  and  fro  in  her  daily  life  she  heeded  the  speech  of  no 
man,  nor  woman  either,  save  one. 
A  harsh  word  would  have  been  no  more  to  her  than  a  kind  one, 
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a  blow  have  moved  her  no  more  than  a  caress;  looks  of  pity,  words 
of  reproof,  were  alike  lost  upon  her,  and  naught  of  either  good  or 
evil  could  touch  her  in  the  isolation  of  her  soul. 

And  so  it  was  that  they  who  had  loved  her  not  in  bygone  days, 
having  held  her  in  but  light  esteem,  were  moved  even  to  tears  by 
the  dumb  anguish  of  her  eyes,  and  after  their  simple  fashion  would 
do  her  kindly  service,  and  evince  in  fifty  ways  their  sympathy  for  her 
sorrow ;  but  she  heeded  them  not  one  whit,  nor  their  looks,  nor 
acts,  nor  words ;  the  world  to  her  was  full  of  shadows  that  came  and 
went,  went  and  came,  among  which  she  sought  in  vain  the  " 
loving,  breathing  shape  of  Michael,  her  lost  love. 

It  came  to  pass  after  a  while  that  the  Lynaway  folk  in  looking 
after  or  speaking  of  her  began  to  touch  the  forehead  significantly 
and  to  say  among  themselves  that  the  catastrophe  had  turned  her 
brain,  never  a  very  strong  one  at  the  best  of  times. 

What  else  could  be  supposed  of  a  woman  who  had'  never 
been  seen  to  shed  a  single  tear  or  heard  to  utter  a  syllable  concern- 
ing her  loss  to  any  living  creature,  who  refused  to  believe  that  a 
dead  man  was  in  very  truth  dead,  but  spent  half  her  days  and  nights 
in  watching  for  his  return,  and  who  would  not  wear  a  vestige  of 
mourning  in  honour  of  his  memory,  but  dressed  herself  always  in 
the  colours  that  he  had  preferred,  so  that  she  might  be  fair  in  his 
eyes  at  whatever  moment  he  might  appear  ? 

And  as  time  went  by,  and  growing,  weary  (as  do  ail  people)  of 
bestowing  pity  where  it  is  not  returned  in  the  small  ch^ge  of  grati- 
tude and  confidence,  they  came  to  believe  more  and  mo^  in  the  fact 
of  her  wits  being  astray,  and  less  and  less  in  the  intense  reality  and 
depth  of  her  suffering.  They  could  not  understand  the  existence 
of  anything,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  that  had  no  outward  form  of 
expression,  since  their  own  experiences  had  never  been  anything 
out  of  the  common  way ;  they  did  not  know  that  great  suffering  is 
invariably  reticent — ^nay,  that  when  it  shall  have  reached  its 
extremest  limits  it  is  absolutely  silent,  and  incapable  of  words  or 
complaint. 

He  who  can  express  his  agony  with  suitable  force  and  vigour 
in  the  form  of  words  most  adapted  to  display  its  strength  retains 
too  much  the  mastery  over  his  own  emotions,  is  too  little,  aban- 
doned to  the  fury  of  them,  to  be  regarded  as  a  truthful  and  natural 
exponent  of  human  pain  .  .  .  the  extremity  of  anguish  is  dumb 
since  no  mere  words  can  fill  up  the  measure  of  what  it  endures  .  .  . 
while  the  inarticulate  sounds  that  may  be  heard  proceeding  from  a 
soul  in  travail,  and  that  form  the  only  true  and  actual  language  of 
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woe,  contain  in  their  uncouth  strangeness  a  meaning  that  no  actual 
words,  however  well  chosen  and  aptly  uttered,  can  boast, 

"  See,"  said  Rose,  and  her  voice  was  still  hushed,  though  Ninon 
was  far  out  of  hearing,  "  she  is  going  to  the  old  place  at  the  edge 
of  the  sea.  Hark  you,  Enoch,  it  lies  upon  me  sometimes  like  a  chill 
that  some  evening  or  morning  we  shall  find  her  there — her  spirit 
looking  for  Michael  still,  but  her  body  cold  and  dfod  I  " 

She  shivered  and  pressed  more  closely  to  the  little  sleeping 
babe  that  lay  like  a  flower  on  her  breast,  Enoch's  child  and  hers. 
The  touch  of  those  rosy  tender  lips  had  smoothed  the  greater  part 
of  the  bitterness  out  of  her  heart ;  the  aching  void  that  she  had 
thought  no  love  save  Michael's  could  ever  fill  was  empty  no 
longer,  for  the  child  had  crept  into  and  filled  it,  drawing  father  and 
mother  together  as  the  former  never  guessed,  knowing  not  how  far 
away  from  him  Rose  had  been  in  the  days  when  he  had  deemed  her 
most  truly  and  entirely  his  own. 

Passionately  as  Rose  had  wept  for  Michael's  sudden  and  violent 
death,  her  grief  had  b&en  tempered  (ignobly  enough)  by  the 
thought  that  he  was  now  lost  for  ever  to  her  rival  Ninon. 

One  might  have  supposed  that  the  poor  girl's  miserable  fate 
would  soften  Rose's  heart  to  her,  but  with  that  curious  dislike  that 
one  woman  can  retain  for  another  long  after  the  man  who  caused 
it  is  dead  or  forgiven,  she  could  not  pardon  her  for  having  once 
possessed  Michael's  love.  Excusing  herself  to  her  own  heart,  she 
said  that  Ninon's  wrong-doing  did  but  bring  its  own  punish- 
ment ;  that  at  her  door,  and  hers  alone,  lay  Michael's  death ; 
and  that  no  amount  of  after  suffering  or  shame  could  atone  for  her 
past  misconduct.  Nevertheless,  like  most  women  who  are  unplty- 
ing  in  their  conclusions,  she  couJd  not  bear  with  equanimity  the 
sight  of  the  working  out  of  the  doom,  and  often  with  that  half- 
hearted pity,  that  was  at  the  same  time  cruel  and  womanly,  she 
would  rise  from  her  bed  at  night  to  see  if  the  lone  watcher  held 
her  accustomed  vigil,  would  often  pause  by  day  to  speak  some  kindly 
words  that  might  have  been  the  harshest  upbraiding  for  aught  that 
Ninon  knew  or  cared. 

Enoch's  eyes,  follovidng  his  wife's,  rested,  with  fear  and  trouble 
in  them,  upon  the  girl  concerning  whom  Michael  Winter  had 
asked  him  such  a  terrible  question  just  two  years  ago, 

"  Poor  lass  I "  he  said,  his  breast  heaving  with  as  true  and  pitiful 
a  sigh  as  ever  man  gave  at  sight  of  a  moving  spectacle  "To 
see  her  as  she  looks  this  day,  an'  to  raind  what  she  was  when 
Michael  luv'd  her!     'Twill  ever  be  in  my  thoughts  that  I. might 
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ha'  bin  more  quick  that  night,  an*  not  let  him  see  I  had  my  doubts 
about  her,  but  at  the  very  moment  he  spoke  so  earnestly  one  or 
two  things  come  into  my  mind,  an'  somehow  he  seemed  to  see 
it  an*  was  gone  in  a  moment  ..." 

His  eyes  turned  back  from  that  lonely  figure  on  the  beach  below 
to  the  wife  and  child  beside  him,  and  the  contrast  of  his  own 
happiness  with  the  fate  of  Michael,  whom  he  had  so  dearly  loved, 
smote  him  with  a  more  than  usual  sharpness  .  .  the  sweet  of  his  ' 
own  life  as  set  against  the  bitterness  of  that  other  ending  often 
seemed  to  him  as  a  cruel  disloyalty  to  his  lost  friend  .  .such 
faithful  thoughts  have  true  friends  one  to  the  other  when  united  in 
the  bonds  of  an  affection  that  death  itself  cannot  break. 

"'Twas  not  you  that  did  the  mischief,"  said  Rose,  her  cheek 
turning  pale ;  **  Michael   had  speech  with   Martin   Strange  that  ' 
night — one  of  the  men  swears  that  he  saw  them  standing  on  the 
plot  before  Michael's  cottage  together,  though  nobody  knows  what 
passed — nobody  ever  will  know." 

**  If  Martin  spoke  agen  the  girl  after  she  was  Michael's  wedded 
wife  'twas  a  coward's  trick,  an'  a  shameful  thing  to  do,"  said  Enoch, 
his  features  kindling  with  indignation.  **If  he'd  got  aught  to 
say  agen  her  he  oughter  ha'  spoke  up  afore  the  ring  was  on  her 
finger ;  a  true  man  'ud  ha'  bitten  his  tongue  out  afore  he'd  spoke 
after." 

"But  supposing,"  said  Rose,  looking  downward,  "that  Martin 
had  not  meant  to  speak,  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  (although 
he  loved  her  so  madly)  not  to  stand  between  her  and  Michael — 
would  he  have  been  so  bad  and  cowardly  then,  Enoch  ?  " 

"  Not  if  he  had  kept  to  't ;  but  that  he  didn't  do,  my  dear." 

"I  have  been  thinking,"  said  Rose,  still  looking  downwards, 
"that  perhaps  he  was  not  so  bad  as  we  thought — that  having  found 
him  that  night,  Michael  compelled  him  to  tell  the  whole  truth — 
and  if  so  Martin  wouldn't  have  been  so  much  to  blame." 

"He  might  have  saved  the  lass's  credit  I'm  thinkin'  if  he'd  had  a 
mind,"  said  Enoch,  "for  in  spite  o'  their  bein*,  as  folks  said, 
lovers,  an*  there  bein'  scandal  about  the  girl,  I  never  will  believe' 
that  there  was  real  harm  in  it,  or  niore  than  ^  girFs  bit  folly,  for 
she  has  an  innercent  face  o*  her  own,  my  dear,  an'  a  look  in  it  that' 
I  never  saw  on  a  sinfu' one  yet." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Rose,  "  it  ranst  have  been  something  more 
than  fplly  to  drive  Michael  away  from  her  like  that,  and  to  tnake 
him  say  to  her,  before  all  the  men — ^that  he  had  no  wife  T" 

"Ay,"  s^d  Enoch,  "there's' no  denying  that  Michael  went  away 
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f^U  O"  the.  belief  that  she  had  wronged  him,  but  I  ghall  allers  think 
h?  plight  ha'  given  the  gir!  a  chance  o'  clearin'  herself;  an'  mark 
yaa.  Rose,  there  has  been  known  sich  things  as  a  man  tellin"  a  lie 
tq, prevent  another  man  from  gettin'  the  girl  he  loves  ;  an'  who's  to 
tell  if  when  Michael  asked  Martin  for  the  truth,  that  bein'  so 
tempted,  and  mad  wi'  love  an'  despair,  he  didn't  forget  his  honour 
an'  his  God,  an'  fou!  his  lips  with  a  black  lie  ?" 

"  But  what  made  you  ever  think  of  such  a  thing  }  "  cried  Rose, 
thoroughly  startled,  for  such  words  as  these  had  never  before  fallen 
from  her  husband's  lips.  "  What  reason  can  you  have  for  think- 
ing it,  Enoch?" 

"  Do  ye  not  see  for  yerself,"  he  said,  "  the  change  that  has  come 
over  the  man  ?  Aye.  and  that  began  about  the  lime  Michael  came 
home  an'  began  to  court  Ninon.  From  bein'  a  merry  outspoken 
chap,  wi'  his  heart  on  his  sleeve,  so  that  all  might  see  it,  he  have 
come  by  bits  to  be  a  downcast,  miserable-looking  creature, 
avoidin'  everybody,  an"  seemin'  to  have  sich  a  bad  opinion  o'  himself 
as  other  folks  can't  choose  but  have  the  same  o'  him  theirselves. 
Now,  it  takes  summut  more'n  common  trouble  to  bring  a  man  to  that 
state,  an'  'tis  not  in  natur*  for  him  as  is  sound  in  heart  an'  conscience 
to  become  sich  a  poor  thing — an'  for  no  visible  reason  neither.. 
If  he'd  been  Ninon's  honest  lover  an'  give  her  up,  or  fought  for 
her  like  a  man  when  he  found  she  luv'd  Michael,  why  he'd 
have  had  naught  to  reproach  himself  wi'  when  Michael  died,  an'  be 
free  now  to  try  his  luck  wi'  her  again ;  'stead  o'  which  he  jest 
follows  her  about  like  a  dog,  seemin'  not  to  expect  a  word  or  a 
look,  an'  that's  not  the  way  a  man  as  rcspec's  himself  tries  to  win  a 
good  lass's  love,  my  dear." 

"That  is  true,"  said  Rose,  thoughtfully,  "and  if  it  should  be 
that  'twas  as  you  think,  then  'tis  accounted  for  that  Martin,  who 
stood  on  the  shore  when  the  boat  came  in  without  Michael,  should 
have  gone  on  like  a  madman,  saying  that  'twas  impossible  Michael 
was  dead,  that  it  must  be  all  a  mistake;  and  then,  when  they  had 
convinced  him,  did  he  not  fling  himself  on  the  ground  at  Ninon's 
feet  imploring  her  forgiveness,  she  never  heeding  him  any  more 
than  if  he  had  been  a  stone  ?" 

"  If  ever,"  said  Enoch  sternly,  "  she  should  let  herself,  througl^ 
bein'  lonely,  or  in  want  of  somebody  to  cace  for,  an'  set  storp  by 
her,  she  should  give  her  promise  to  Martin,  'tis  a  worse  opinio^ 
than  I've  ever  had  o'  the  girl  before  that  1  should  have  that  day.'' 

"  Some  of  the  gossips  persist  in  it  that  she'll  marry  him  soonei  or 
later,"  said  Rose  ;  "  but  I  don't  think  so  myself.    Did  you  see  how. 
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when  that  old  fool  Peter  said  to  her  the  other  day,  *  Tis  no  good 
crying  over  spilt  milk  for  ever,  Ninon,  and  nobody  knows  better 
than  yourself  that  you  can  take  a  new  husband  whenever  you 
please,*  how  she  turned  upon  him  with  all  the  vacant  look  gone  out 
of  her  pale  face,  and  such  a  horror  in  it  as  though  some  creeping 
ugly  thing  had  come  anigh  her  ?" 

"  Tis  plain  that  she's  got  some  reason  for  misliking  him,"  said 
Enoch,  "  though  she's  too  gentle  and  heart-broken  to  rail  at  him  or 
speak  her  mind,  for  there  never  was  any  strength  in  the  lass  save  in 
her  great  love  for  Michael.  But  that  she  guesses  what  passed 
between  the  men  that  night  I  have  never  had  a  doubt." 

Martha  Nichol  came  hurrying  along  with  intelligence  of  some 
sort  written  on  her  plain,  hard-featured,  yet  not  unkindly  face. 

"  Hester  Winter  is  dying,"  she  said,  **  and  I've  come  to  fetch 
Ninon." 

At  that  moment  the  girl  turned  and  began  to  retrace  her  steps 
back  to  the  house. 

CHAPTER  n. 

THE   LAST  FRIEND. 

The  bushes  of  white  and  red  roses  had  blossomed  and  faded 
t>yice  since  the  day  of  Michael's  marriage,  and  the  time  of  their 
third  flowering  was  even  now  as  Ninon  passed  slowly  through  them 
to  her  home. 

She  heeded  not  their  saucy  pride  of  beauty  and  fragrance,  nor 
ever  plucked  one  for  gladness  at  the  sight  or  scent  of  it ;  they 
were  to  her  as  insignificant  portions  of  the  cruel  and  heartless^  whole 
that  men  and  women  and  all  animate  and  inanimate  creation  made 
to  her  now,  that  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her  darling  as  utterly  as 
though  he  had  never  existed.  She  wondered  sometimes  in  her 
silent  helpless  fashion  if,  after  all,  she  herself  were  unnatural  and 
strange  in  thus  rememberings  when  it  was  apparently  in  the  nature  of 
all  things  living  to  forget. 

Even  his  mother  wept  no  longer  for  her  only  son  now  that  before  her 
^es  the  gates  of  the  Eternal  City  were  opening  more  widely  day  by 
day,  since  in  the  looked  for  rapture  of  that  expected  greeting  no  tears 
of  earthly  tribulation  might  dare  intrude.  Only  upon  the  joy  and 
gladness  of  her  going  fell  the  shadow  of  poor  desolate  Ninon, 
whom  she  was  leaving  friendless  and  alone,  possessed,  moreover,  by 
a  wild  and  fallacious  hope  that  could  not  but  be  productive  of  bitter 
disappointment  in  the  future  as  well  as  of  feverish  unrest  in  the 
present. . 
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It  was  strange  in  what  cUffcrent  fashion  these  two  womt-n,  united 
in  the  bonds  of  an  intense  love  for  Michael,  looked  forward  to 
again  being  restored  to  him.  To  one,  death  was  to  give  back  her 
treasury  ;  to  the  other,  the  reaper  was  as  a  frightful  enemy  who  had 
power  to  rend  from  her  the  fulfilment  of  a  desire  that  filled  her  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other  idea,  thought,  or  wish ;  for  what  if 
Michael  returned  to  find  her  dead,  and  the  words  lying  for  ever 
dumb  upon  her  lips  that  she  but  lived  to  speak  ?  Would  not  the  day 
of  intercession  go  by  for  ever,  while  to  the  end  of  all  time  he  would 
believe  that  she  iiad  deceived  him  ? 

That  he  was  not  dead  she  was  very  sure ;  he  breathed  not  one  air, 
she  another.  Her  very  flesh  (she  thought)  would  have  crumbled 
to  dust  had  his  gone  down  to  the  grave  or  the  deep,  and  there  was 
justice  neither  in  heaven  nor  in  earth  if  God  permitted  her  to  die 
before  he  had  returned. 

And  60  she  watched  for  him  always — in  dead  of  night,  at  break 
of  day,  in  heat  of  noon  and  cool  of  even — and  sooner  or  later, 
perhaps  not  for  a  long,  long  while — not  until  her  wits  had  departed 
and  she  lay  a-djing — she  would  hear  the  sound  of  his  foot  on  the 
stair,  and  he  would  take  her  in  his  arms  once  again,  knowing  her  at 
last  for  the  innocent  faithful  Ninon  that  he  had  loved  so  long  ago. 

Her  faith  was  so  intense,  her  patience  so  absolute,  that  these  two 
past  years  of  waiting  seemed  hut  a  small  matter  to  her,  and  in  no 
way  xaaAc  her  fearful  or  doubtful  of  his  ultimate  return.  And  so 
that  he  might  never  feci  that  he  was  shut  out  from  his  own  home, 
the  house  door  stood  open  night  and  day,  summer  and  winter,  and 
when  the  nights  were  dark  from  the  highest  chamber  shone  a  lamp 
to  guide  his  footsteps  should  the  time  of  his  coming  be  after  the  sun 
had  set.  His  hat  and  coat  still  hung  in  the  hall,  in  the  corner  where 
he  had  bee  1  wont  to  sit  of  evenings  was  set  his  favourite  chair,  and 
upon  a  li:ilr'  t,ibk'  )i:ird  by  «as  laid  an  open  book  with  a  sprig  o( 
lavender  on  the  page,  as  though  at  any  moment  be  might  walk  in 
and  continue  his  reading  where  he  had  left  it  ofl".  , 

At  all  of  which  foolish,  loving  tokens  of  what  she  (iecmi;jTectlflSS  ' 
sad  and  pitiful  craze   Hester  never  munnurcd,  trustjijQffjg^  33  (L     , 
the  inevitable  certainty  it  must  bring  to  convince  ^\\^^  ^im,    For 
parable  nature  of  her  loss.  n™>-.i..i  j-       ' 

Tu  •       u'  u  ■    u  r  »  .1,  .  M'  -noughtlcas  readmeSs 

The  way  in  which  it  befell  that  Ninon  arjnoderation    I   will  aver 
together  was  in  this  wise  :  it  bad  come  -.^t^^  ^^^  boondarj-tt^'"' 
ollowmg  quickly  on  the  news  of  her,,  ^ ^^^,1^    ^^^  j^^^^,,, 

Lcvesque,  cold-hearted  yet  paxafly  ftfe  knowledge  of  the  ioj^*^- 
weakness  of  acowardly  n^.-htei  rtllllAHHer  (m  his  bt«ish  irtf- '"  "" 
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upon  herself  and  home,  had  in  her  fury  spoken  bad  and  cruel 
words  to  the  silent  and  despairing  girl,  and>  bidding  her  return 
never  again  to  the  threshold  to  which  she  had  brought  but  shame 
and  scandal,  had  thrust  her  from  the.  door.  Whereupon  Ninon, 
scarce  heeding  her  and  all  unmovedi  had  returned  to  the  spot  &bm 
whence  Enoch  had  led  her  away  half  an  hour  ago,  and  resuQsed 
the  stony  tearless  gaze  at  the  watier  that  held  {they  told  her)  the 
body  that  yesterday  was  her  joyous,  loving  bridegroom.  j      ' 

Then  it  was  that  Hester,  all  stiif  and  tired  as  she  was  with)  her 
sixty-five  years  of  toil  and  troublej  arose  and  went  to  her,  and  asking 
no  questions,  uttering  no  reproaches,  moved  to  a  veiy  passion  of: 
pity  by  that  young  and  terrible  face,  received  the  girl  into  her : 
loving  trust  and  affection,  and  this  I  am  sure  she  would  not  hAve 
done  had  she  not  found  something  in  her,  invisible  to  all  the  rest^ 
that  satisfied  her  own  spotless  mind ;  for  who  shall  deny  that  there 
exists  a  freemasonry  between  the  pure  in  heart,  as  between  those 
that  are  corrupt  and  vile  ?  With  the  one  as  with  the  other,  speech 
is  not  necessary  for  a  perfect  understanding.  And  so,  in  the  house 
that  had  been  Michael's,  but  now  by  the  law  was  Ninon's,  they 
lived  together  in  love  and  •friendship. 

It  had  chanced  very  soon  after  Michael's  death,  that  an  old  man 
who  had  been  good  to  Ninon  when  she  lived  in  Bayonne,  died,  and 
bequeathed  to  her  so  much  money  as  sufficed  amply  for  the  simple 
wants  of  the  daughter  and  mother-in-law.  Mrs.  Levesque, 
oppressed,  for  all  her  coldness,  by  the  undisguised  scorn  and 
contempt  of  the  Lynaway  folk,  had  long  ago  departed  to  her 
husband's  people,  so  that  Ninon  was  utterly  alone  save  for  one 
friend,  and  this,  the  last  and  (after  Michael)  the  best,  was  even  now 
hurrying  away  from  the  girl  with  a  willing  gladness  that  with  her 
slow  dull  heart  she  sought  to  understand,  yet  could  not  .  .  akeaidy 
upon  Hester's  faded  brow  and  lips  had  come  the  light  that  never 
shines  on  mortal  face  unless  reflected  f^om  the  sun  of  the  kingdom 
^Ij^eaven,  already  the  voices  of  those  around  her  sounded  Car 

Evenhisldi^^^^^^*  as  the  finer,  spiritual  ear  opened  and  the  gross 
eyes  the  gates  oF^^  ^^^  •  •  already  love,  pity,  memory  even,  were 
day,  since  in  the  looli  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  perfect  existence  that  to 
of  ^rthly  tribulation  ffis  ^^^^^  ^"^^  soul  has  taken  actual  wing, 
gladness  of  her  going  A^^^  to  immortaUty  without  any  conscious 
whom  she  was  leaving  fnenfmediate stage  pf  death  .  .  and  Ninon,, 
a  wild  and  fallacious  hope  that^^^^^  f^''  "^^^^^  «^^  ^^^^^  <>»«  ^^^^ 
disappointment  in  the  future  a^'weK^^^W^^  f^^  P^^^^  ^  she 

present.  '  ^P?»  ^*^^^  ^^'  "^""^^ 
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lay,  heard  many  voices  whispering  the  one  word  that  will  so  certainly  ' 
be  ^loken  of  us  ail,  and  drawing  nearer,  saw  with  only  an  added' 
oppression  at  her  numb  heart  that  Hester  was  already  beyond'- 
the  reach  of  human  voice  or  prayer.  '" 

"Mother,"  she  said,  kneeling  down  beside  her,  "are  you  loo 
going  from  me  away,  as  Michael  did — without  one.word?"  '" 

Her  voice,  scarce  higher  than  a  whisper,  yet  seemed  to  have' 
power  to  call  back  the  spirit  that  hovered  on  the  very  threshold  of' 
its  departure,  a  human,  tender  look  replaced  the  unspeakable  rap- 
ture in  Hester's  open  eyes,  a  smile  played  for  a  moment  aboul  her 
lips,  the  hand  that  Ninon  held  stirred  with  ever  so  faint  and " 
tremulous  a  motion. 

"Yourlove  ,  .  "  she  said,  "your  failhfu' love  to  Michael  .  .  PU 
no  forget."  .  ,  .  Then,  it  being  about  six  of  the  clock  and  she  so  ' 
ready  and  willing  to  go,  the  pale  king  touched  her  gently  on  the ' 
heart,  and  she  departed. 

CHAPTER  HI.  .1  /-..  »i 

,„  ,,    ,1  .,.,1  mJiJ 
at  the  sign  of  the  "golden  apptb."  1  »^jw'l 

A  STKEAM  of  light  poured  through  the  narrow  casement  of 
the  modest  parlour  set  aside  by  mine  host  for  such  of  his  customers 
as  could  afford  to  pay  for  the  luxury  of  smoking  their  pipes  and 
drinking  their  grog  in  more  comfort  than  that  which  was  afforded 
by  the  public  bar. 

On  the  particular  evening  of  which  we  write  the  room  contained 
two  occupants  only,  Stephen  Prentice  and  William  Marly. 

Each  being  provided  with  a  full  glass  and  a  churchwarden  pfp6,'- 
they  presented  the  solemnly  satisfied  appearance  of  men  who,  having '' 
reached  the  acme  of  comfort  and  bodily  ease,  are  yet  agreeably  ' 
conscious  that  they  are  in  the  full  possession  of  their  facnlties.'ahtli'' 
quite  equal  to  discussing  the  affairs  of  this  or  any  Other  nation  *ith"' 
sagacity,  skill,  and  considerable  credit  to  themselves.  A  different " 
thing  this,  and  in  no  way  to  be  confounded  with,  the  objectl^^" 
garrulity  of  the  man  whose  tongue  waxes  lax  in  proportion  aa  thie  " 
consciousness  of  the  loss  of  his  s^f-mastery  demoralises  him.  For*, ' 
let  the  unwise  assert  what  they  will  of  the  thoughtless  readhieSJt' ' 
with  which  men  will  exceed  the  bonnds  of  moderation,  I  will  ave^"' 
that  none  save  an  habitual  drunkard  ever  crosses  the  botmdary  thn'" 
divides  moderation  from  excess  mthottt  a  passing  twinge  or  thott^t"' 
of  self-condemnation,  and  it  is  partly  the  knowledge  of  tiielOil^  Of  ' 
his  self-rcspoct  that  impds  him  still  ftrtber  wi  Iris  bnitish  iray. '''  ■"** 
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The  fact  that  most  men  have  an  inveterate  tendency  to  lie  in 
their  cups  is,  in  the  teeth  of  that  false  old  proverb  **/«  vino 
veriiasy^  a  sufficiently  established  fact.  When  the  key  of  the  tongue 
is  lost,  and  the  portals  of  the  imagination  are  left  unguarded,  com- 
monplace Truth  appears  to  the  rosy  dreams  of  the  revellers  as  too 
sober  and  dull  a  deity  to  compel  their  allegiance,  and  abandoning 
themselves  to  Fancy,  they  play  all  manner  of  frolics  under  her  fickle 
guidance,  although  even  as  a  person's  disposition  and  true  character 
will  come  out  more  clearly  under  the  influence  of  wine  than  any 
other  known  test,  whether  of  prosperity,  adversity,  or  mental 
suffering,  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  false  speaking  will  frequently  be 
a  prey  to  the  idiosyncracies  of  his  mind. 

Betrayed  into  this  digression  by  the  desire  of  making  patent,  to 
all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  though  sufficiently  elevated  to  be 
more  than  usually  talkative,  Stephen  Prentice  and  William  Marly 
might  yet  be  trusted  to  speak  truth  if  they  chose  and  only  falsehood 
if  they  deliberately  willed  it,  let  us  listen  to  their  conversation  as  it 
floats  audibly  enough  through  the  open  window,  although  there  is 
only  the  sea,  as  they  suppose,  to  hear  it. 

**  Reckon  you  wasn't  here  last  night.  Bill,  when  Martin  Strange 
come  in  ?"  said  Stephen,  a  big  broad-shouldered  man,  with  a  good 
expression  of  countenance^  filling  his  pipe  slowly  as  he  spoke. 

**  No,  but  I  heerd  on't.    Queer,  an*  no  mistake." 

Stephen  nodded. 

•*  There  was  a  deal  o*  noise  an'  talking  goin*  on,"  he  said,  **  when 
in  come  Martin,  as  white  as  a  sheet,  his  eyes  bumin'  like  coals,  an' 
down  he  dashes  his  money;  an'  says  he:  'The  best  you've  got, 
master,  and  plenty  o't,  too,  for  the  prattiest  lass  in  Lynawa/s 
give  her  word  to  take  me  for  her  husband  at  last  I'  Every- 
body stared  at  him ;  some  thought  he  was  drunk,  but  he  worn't,  he 
was  just  mad  wi'  joy.  He  looked  round  at  us  all  as  if  he  was 
waitin'  for  us  to  wish  'im  good  luck,  but  nobody  sed  a  word,  an'  it 
seemed  onnatral  and  unkind,  seein'  what  a  favourite  he  used  to  be 
wi'  us  all,  an'  that  not  so  long  ago.  But  old  Peter,  whose  tongue 
can't  help  wagging  in  an'  out  o'  season,  called  out :  '  An'  if  she  do 
mean  to  marry  you,  Martin  Strange,  I'm  thinkin'  'twould  have 
saved  a  deal  o'  trouble  if  she'd  made  up  her  mind  as  well  fust  as 
larst.'  Upon  which  Martin  bade  him  hold  his  tongue  for  a  block- 
head, an'  swaggered  out  again.  Some  believed  'un,  some  didn't, 
but  all  agreed  ^as  they  hadn't  thought  it  o'  Ninon,  seein'  how 
faithful  she'd  allers  seemed  to  Michael." 

Something — it  might  be  but  the  breath  of  the  evening  wind,  or 
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the  flight  of  some  vagrant  anittial  across  the  withered  September 
leaves — stirred  without  in  the  darkness,  unnoticed  by  cither  of  the- 
men  who  sat  within. 

"Old  Peter  was  about  right,"  said  William  Marly,  speaking  ■ 
slowly  and  with  grave  deliberation ;  "  if  it  is  to  be,  'tis  a  pity  it 
wasn't  at  fust  instead  of  al  larst." 

"There  I  don't  agree  with  ye,"  said  Stephen,  with  spirit,  "an'  1 
don't  mind  laying  anything  reasonable  upon  it,  that  Ninon  niver 
marries  Martin  Strange  fust  or  larst ! " 

"Then  ye  think  he  was  tell  in' a  lie  last  night  ?"  said  William, 
stolidly.  "  An',  if  I  might  ax  the  question,  what  call  should  he  have 
for  to  do  that?" 

"Praps  he  deceived  himself,  or  Ninon  didn't  make  the  matter 
plain  to  'im ;  for  that  she  give  him  her  word  I  niver  will 
believe." 

"  Her  makin'  up  her  mind  to  many  him,"  said  William,  over- 
looking Stephen's  last  remark,  "  shows  her  to  be  a  young  woman  o' 
sense ;  an'  that  I  never  have  reckoned  her  till  now.  When  a 
female  gets  her  name  mixed  up  with  a  man's  in  folks'  mouths, 
whether  she  fancies  him  or  whether  she  don't,  there's  only  one 
respectable  course  open  to  that  female ;  she  ought  to  many  him. 
And  if  not  at  fust,  why  then  do  it  at  laiBt,  an'  with  the  best  grace 
you  can,  says  I." 

"  People  had  no  call  to  be  allers  couplin'  their  names  together 
as  they  did,"  said  Stephen,  settling  himself  more  comfortably  in  his- 
chair  to  argue  the  matter  out,  "  seein'  how  they  was  kind  o'  cousins, 
an'  she  with  no  brothers  nor  sisters,  nothin'  but  that  cross  ill- 
natured  mother  o'  hers  to  speak  to.  An'  as  to  luvin'  Martin,  why 
she  niver  hiv'd  nothin'  nor  nobody  till  she  saw  Michael.  I  mind  it 
as  if  'twas  yesterday,  how  when  Michael  came  back,  jest  as  he  set 
foot  on  shore,  he  looked  up  an'  saw  Ninon  standing  up  like  a 
flower  in  llie  sunshine,  wi'  the  light  shinin'  on  the  red  o'  her  lips 
an'  the  gowld  o'  her  hair,  an'  how  he  jest  kep'  on,  lookin' — lookin', 
seein'  none  o'  us,  an'  we  all  knew  how  'twould  be." 

"  She  ought  to  ha'  kep'  to  Martin,"  said  William,  who,  when- 
ever  he  found  out  a  text  for  himself,  always  stuck  to  it  like  a  man. 
"A  lot  o'  courting  as  don't  lead  to  nothing,  ain't  ever  no  credit  to 
ihc  man  nor  the  maid,  an'  there  was  circumstances  in  this  per- 
ticler  case  as  made  it  desirable  as  they  should  marry;  an'  nobody's 
better  aweer  o'  that  fact  than  you,  Stephen  Prentice." 

"As  lo  them  circumstances,  as  you  calls  *em,"  said  Stephen 
"(though  in  my  'pinion  you  might  ha'  found  a  rayther  shorter 
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word;  but  ther^,  you  \^ias Always  sich  a  chap  for  showm  jj^er  bit 
6'  T^dicatiori).  I  ha*  been  tfcirikin*' lately  as'  How  p^raps  we,  waV  all 
too  ready  to  think  evil  o*'  that  mailer  as  ive. knows  .on,'  ^n^  tlhat 
there  mit  ha*  been  anotheli'  side'fo't,  as  *ud  make  all  tlie  difference. 
Many  a  gar  a  bit  foolish  afore  Sne*s  married  makes  a  good  wife 
arterwards." 

* 'Twasn't  a  question  o*  foolishness,"  said  William,  solemnly,  "but 

0  character.  A  gal  may  be  foolish  up  to  a  certain  pint,  Stephen, 
but  beyond  that  pint  she  can't  go  without  getting  blown  upon. 
An*  p'raps  you  won't  be  after  denying  that  for  a  young  lass  to  go 
off  wi'  a  man  from  twelve  o'  the  clock  one  day,  to  five  o*  the  same 
the  next,  ain't  exac'ly  the  kind  o'  conduc'  as  one  could  wish  to  see 
in  one's  sister  or  daughter  (if  a  person  happened  to  ha'  got  one). 
An'  if  there  was  another  side  to  the  tale,  *twas  mighty  strange  as 
nobody  ever  heerd  on  it,  neither  from  Martin,  or  the  gal,  or  her 
mother,  but  people  was  jest  let  to  think  what  they  pleased — ^an' 
it*s  a  failing  o'  human  natur*  that  when  it's  axed  to  believe  either 
good  or  bad  o*  a  matter,  having  it  left  to  its  own  conscience  so  to 
speak,  it  ginerally — I  may  say,  always — believes  the  bad." 

**  Because  human  natur'  has  got  a  nasty  way  o'  its  own  in  a  good 
many  respecs,"  said  Stephen,.** ain't  no  reason  why  we  should  iave 
it  too,  an'  I  shall  allers  say  that  I  b'lieve  Ninon  were  good,  for  all 
that  'pearances  was  so  dead  agen  her.  An'  seein'  how  careful  you 
was  to  stand  by  her,  William,  an*  how  you  dared  Peter  iver  to  say  a 
word,  an'  couldn't  ha*  done  more  to  save  Ninon's  credit  if  sKe'd  ha* 
bin  yer  own  sister,  why  it  have  always  surprised  me  _that  ye 
should  ha*  got  sich  a  bad  opinion  o'  her;  she  worn*t  worth  all  that 
trouble  if  she  was  what  you  think.*' 

"Stephen,**  said  William,  with  deliberation,  "you* re  a  good- 
hearted  chap,  but  you  can*t  argify — it  ain't  in  your  line.  When  I 
did  what  I  could  for  Ninon,  'twas  *cause  I  reckoned  her  but  young 
an*  heedless,  and  that  if  as  how  there  was  harm  anywhere,  *twas 
Martin's  fault,  not  hers,  he  being  so  much  older  and  more  know- 
ledgable.  Being  over  soft-hearted  an'  a  bit  foolish  about  the  girl 
myself,  I  couldn't  abide  as  she  should  be  the  talk  o'  the  place  and 
picked  to  pieces  by  the  women,  so,  as  you  mind,  we  jest  agreed  to 
hold  our  tongues,  and  frightened  that  pld  fool  Peter  into  holding 
his,  though  I'm  much  mistook  if  he  didn't  drop  a  word  here,  an*  a 
word  there,  else  how  waS  it  that  folks  began  for  to  look  queer  at 
her,  an*  the  women  to  nod  and  whi3per  when  she  was .  passing  by  ? ; 
'Sposinc:  as  how  she  was  going  to  be  Martin's  wife  sdoper,  or  later,, 

1  say,  I  was  minded  to  shield  hef';'  but  arterwarasV  when  I  saVas 
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she  an'  Michael  meant  courting,  I  took  a  bad  opinion  o'  her,  and 
had  a  mind  to  warn  him  ;  but  'tis  thankless  work  coming  betwixt  a 
man  an'  his  sweetheart,  so  I  let  the  matter  bide.  Then  they  was 
married,  and  we  all  know  the  ugly  end  o'  it ;  for  I  can't  but 
think  it  must  ha'  been  something  mortal  bad  to  drive  him  away 
Trom  her  that  night,  so  deep  in  love  with  her  as  he  was  an'  all;  bat 
it  didn't  surprise  me,  an',  if  you  mind,  I  said  to  ye  as  we  was 
coming  home  from  the  feast" 

"Ay!"  said  Stephen,  eagerly;  "an'  d'ye  know,  William,  it  have 
bin  on  my  mind  iver  since  that 'twas  that  same  speech  o'  yours  as  made 
all  the  mischief  that  night  ?  He  must  ha'  heard  or  been  told 
summut  to  go  off  like  that,  an'  you  an'  I  was  the  only  two  as  knowed 
anjlhing  to  lay  real  hold  on  agen  the  girl.  Rose  Nichol  'ud  ha' 
told  him  like  a  shot  if  she'd  a  knowed ;  she  were  allers  that  jealous 
o'  Ninon,  an'  Enoch,  bein'  sich  frcns  wi'  him,  might  ha'  spoke, 
thinkin'  it  his  duty,  but  he  didn't  know  it ;  an'  Peter,  he  wouldn't 
ha'  dared,  bein'  sich  a  coward;  so  I'm  thinkin'  it  must  ba'  bio  you 
an'  me  as  did  the  harm,  a  pair  o'  fools  as  we  was !" 

William  Marly,  grown  a  little  pale,  and  with  some  of 
manner  disappeared,  took  a  good  long  pull  at  his  | 
making  reply. 

"  What  we  said  didn't  go  for  nothing,"  he  said  at  last,  ' 
ways  it  wouldn't  have  if  it  hadn't  been  true.  An'  if  there  w;  i 
explanation  to  be  give  of  that  slip  o'  Ninon's  wi'  Mart  wl 
couldn't  she  ha'  told  Michael  the  rights  of  it,  an'  then,  if  he  did 
hear  stories,  he  could  ha'  given  'em  the  lie  P  Facks  is  facks,  turn 
'cm  inside  out  as  you  may,  and  I  can't  but  think  as  Ninon  couldn't 
give  a  right  account  o'  that  business,  or  she  'ml  ha'  done  it  tO; 
Michael.  Lord  I  it  seems  but  yesterday  I  saw  her  standing  at  her 
mother's  door,  dressed  so- pretty  and  smart,  an'  says  she  to  me;; 
'I'm  going  to  Marmot  this  afternoon,  Williun,  to  see  the  pe^-, 
show  an'  all  the  sights  with  Martin,  an'  we  shall  have  to  step  ottf 
brisk,  an'  no  mistake,  if  we  want  to  get  home  before  dark.'  Only, 
she  didn't  say  it  like  that,  but  in  her  funny  fashion,  an'  I  said  to  hsr, 
liking  to  stop  and  talk  just  for  the  pleasure  o'  looking  at  her:  '\-^ 
s'pose  ye  feel  very  happy,  my  dear,  as  you're  going  along  wj'- 
Martin  ?'  She  looked  up  at  me  without  a  bit  o'  a  blush  or  eveni 
a  smile  to  show  as  she  understood,  an'  said :  *  I  would  rather-  ha'i 
gone  wi'  Rose  and  Enoch  to-morrow,  but  Martin  was  so  set  i^i^j 
goin'  to-day.'  An'  as  I  knew  she  was  always  a  bit  too  ready  to  give  up; 
her  own  way  to  other  people,  if  by  ao  doing  she  could  pleasf;  '«% 
I  sed :    '  Ah '   y"u'll  get  =  better  yrM  o\  your  own.  soJfte^  i?g^'\ 
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thinking  of  when  she'd  be  married  to  Martin;,  for  though  it's 
possible  to  find  a  sweetheart  wi'out  a  temper  o'  her  own,  where 
will  ye  find,  from  one  end  o'  the  world  to  t'other,  a  wife  as  hasn't 
the  same?  Jest  then  Martin  came  along,  and  they  went  away 
together." 

William  paused,  and  again  there  was  that  faint  sound  without, 
too  vague,  too  much  like  the  moaning  of  the  sea,  to  attract  the 
attention  of  those  who  talked. 

"About  five  o'clock  next  morning,  it  being  (oggy  and  raw  for  all 
that  'twas  in  the  month  of  March,  an*  you  an'  me  going  down  to 
the  boats,  we  was  startled  at  coming  face  to  face  wi'  Ninon  an' 
Martin,  she  in  all  her  bits  of  finery  as  I'd  seen  her  in  the  day 
before,  he  in  all  his  Sunday  best,  an'  they  both  coming  along  the 
way  as  led  from  Marmot." 

"The  same  path  'ud  ha'  brought  'em  from  the  rocks,"  said 
Stephen  doggedly,  "an'  if  they'd  come  by  the  short  cut  from 
Marmot  they  might  well  ha'  got  caught  by  the  tide,  an'  if  so  wi' 
the  fog  an'  all  they  might  ha'  been  hours  there  through  no  fault 
o'  theirs.  It  wouldn't  ha'  bin  the  fust  time  a  Lynaway  man  has  got 
served  that  fashion." 

"A  tipsy  Lynaway  man,  ye  mean,"  said  William  Marly,  "not  a 
sober  one.  An*  d'ye  think  Martin  don't  know  well  enough  how 
the  tides  go  ?  If  they  come  back  the  beach  way  that  night  Martin 
at  least  knowed  what  he  was  about  an'  ought  to  ha'  been 
ashamed  to  bring  her;  besides,  couldn't  he  ha' spoken  out  like  a 
man  an'  explained  it,  an'  then  nobody  would  have  gone  for  to  say 
a  word  ?  " 

"  Martin  didn't  come  well  out  o'  it,"  said  Stephen,  shaking  his 
head ;  "  he  must  ha*  known  reports  got  about,  an'  yet  he. wouldn't 
say  anything  one  way  or  f  other.  When  that  old  Peter  went 
ferretin'  about  an'  got  hold  o'  a  bit  o'  the  matter,  Martin  ought  to 
ha*  spoke  out  an'  cleared  the  garl  somehow,  even  if  he  had  to  tell  a 
big  lie  or  two  to  do  it.  Though  I  niver  will  believe  but  that  she 
was  good  an'  honest,  an*  it  comes  often  to  my  mind  how  that 
momin'  when  we  came  upon  'em  she  didn't  seem  any  ways 
ashamed  or  put  out  at  meetin'  us,  but  called  out  in  her  gay 
innercent  way  *  Good  momin*  to  you,  Stephen  Prentice  an*  William 
Marly,  an'  is  it  not  a  bad  an'  frightful  fog?'  an'  seemed  to  be  goin'  to 
say  somethin'  more,  but  Martin,  who  seemed  as  mad  as  mad  to  ha' 
met  us,  pulled  her  away  afore  she  could  say  another  word;  p'raps  he 
thought  we  should  s'pose  they'd  bin  walkin'  out  erly  in  the 
momin',  not  knowin'  they'd  been  to  Marmot  over  night.    Now,  if 
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she'd  bin  guilty  o'  wrong-tloing  an'  her  conscience  had  bin  sore, 
she  niver  could  ha'  looked  at  us  that  way  or  spoke  as  she  did  that 
momin'.  An'  afterwards  when  I  met  her  agin,  there  wom't  a  sign 
o'  trouble  in  her  face,  ony  after  i\Iichael  came  she  looked  at  ns  so 
piteous-like  once  or  twice  as  if  she  was  sayin"  '  Don't  tell  Michael 
—don't  tell  Michael' — but  that  same  trouble  allers  seemed  to  me 
to  be  Martin's  doin',  for  Jest  at  the  first  she  was  as  happy  as  a  bird 
wi'out  a  thought  o'  a  mistake  o'  any  kind  upon  her  mind ;  'twas  ony 
arter  she'd  promised  Michael  that  she  got  to  look  so  pale  an' 
bothered," 

"If  Martin  threatened  her,"  said  William  slowly,  "having  a 
sartin  hold  upon  her,  'twas  a  bad,  cowardly  thing  to  do,  an'  not 
one  as  Ninon  or  any  other  girl  with  a  sperrit 'iid  be  likely  to  get 
over,  so  I  can't  b'lieve  he  ever  did,  or  she  wouldn't  have  made  up 
her  mind  to  take  him  now.  An'  mind  you,  he's  always  loved  her 
from  first  to  last,  so,  seeing  as  liow  Michael's  dead  and  gone,  and 
anything  'ud  be  better  for  the  poor  lass  than  the  life  she's  bin 
living,  why  let's  drink,  mate,  to  the  health  of  Martin  Strange 
and  his  wife  as  is  to  be^Ninon  1 "  Something  or  somebody  with- 
out uttered  a  low  exclamation  that  made  the  two  men  turn  and 
glance  simultaneously  towards  the  window. 

"Who  goes  there?"  cried  William  Marly,  starting  up,  angr>-  as 
men  usually  are  when  disagreeably  surprised,  and  cursing  himself 
for  a  fool  to  have  been  talking  with  such  freedom  by  an  open 
window.  Leaning  far  out  of  the  casement  and  repeating  his 
question  still  more  impatiently,  there  passed  out  of  the  darkness 
into  the  light,  from  the  light  merged  itself  imperceptibly  into  the 
darkness,  the  face,  pale  and  angry,  and  contorted  by  a  bleak 
look  of  menace  and  despair,  of  Ninon  Winter's  lost  bridegro<»n, 
Michael. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

PART   OF   THE  TRUTH. 

Through  the  September  night  the  lamp  set  high  in  NintMi's 
chamber  shone  like  a  beacon  before  the  eyes  of  two  men  who 
approached  the  cottage  from  totally  opposite  directions. 

The  footfall  of  the  one,  uneven,  rapid,  and  impatient,  suggested 
a  person  dominated  by  a  strong  though  irresolute  impulse :  that 
of  the  other,  in  its  steady,  almost  noiseless  on-coming,  possessed 
to  the  car  of  a  close  observer  a  relentless  purpose  by  no  means 
likely  to  be  baulked  of  its  fulfilment. 

Martin    Strange,  for  to  him   belonged   that  eager,  hasty  step. 


ciossing  the  naiTOv,_gTassj)Iptj(>f^Wchjniei^p.  lifts  ^fej^^nof)^ 
came  to  the  open.houaetdgpr.^J^ie  Ve^^o^prngpt wjieii,^ 
bearing  a  light  iri  her  ,hap'4,ap^^'^.  o^'tjigj^dmg  aii4,l)^g^ 
slowly  to  descend 'thestaijrsi  ...  .^.  . ,.-  ■  ■-    ,-..-,-.  -  ^;  ,-,;  ■-;,;;  ,,'.  r-saq 

Simultajieously  a  man  entered  t^e  garden,: and  jiassing.witboiit 
sound  over  the  damp  grass,  halted  by  the  beech  tree  tb^,^n^4riy 
as  possible  faced  the  en^trance  to  the  cott^e.     ,.    i  ...  ..     -■,-..»  ■/ 

Advancing  to  the  ddor,,and,notperc^qiving  Mg^ip,  jwipjiQlj^Ij^ 
some  inexplicable  instinct,  had  drawn  back  into  the  shadow,  Nincp 
lifted. the  lamp  above.h^r  head. and aaj.edj^te^illjj^fojre  her  jathe 
.direction  of  the  sea,  ,         — 

■  |She'wore  a  white  gown  of  some  clingim;  stuff  tJiat  followed  the 
curves,  <f{  .Her  lovely,  youthful  .sliape,  brightened  at  breast  and 
fejbdw' jvith ,blije,  and,  thi?  li.E^ht  bein.ij  fully  coiicenUated  upon  her, 
sh'e~'"shqrie  out  from  the  darkness  like  a  living  picture  framed  in  ■ 
■feWAy.'  Al^.i^sed  as  were  the  watchers  to  her  lieauly,,it  came  upqp 
them  ^ilte  as  a  pure  fresh  surprise,  as  are  mostly  God's  fairest, 
VtiOst  delicate  gifts  that  come  to  us  now  and  again  in  the  stress  ancf 
turmoil  of  our  passionate,  struggling  lives.  ,    . 

The  girl's,  tender,  innocent  lips  parted,  and  the  words  that  she 
uftered'floated  out  like  a  caress  on  the  evening  air. 

"^b-ntght,"  she  said,  "and  will  he  not  come  to-night?  my.be^'s 
deli'gllt  .  .  .  my  dearest"  .  .  ,  The  tbougtit  stirriifg  sogvieetiy!^ 
her  heart  shone  through  hei  eyes  until  they  w^re  b^sl)^  ftod  clear 
as  stars,  her  pale  cheeks  glowed  to  the  richness  of  a  damask  loee ; 
in  one  magic  moment  she  compassed  again  the  freshness  of  her 
youth,  the  undimmed  splendour  of  her  girlish  beauty,  and  whereas 
a  few  moments  ago  she  had  in  her  pallor  appeared  unsurpassable, 
there  was  between  now  and  then  the  difference  of  a  flower  irra- 
diated by  vivifying  sunshine,  and  the  same  when  from  it  is  with- 
drawn colour,  and  light,  and  warmth. 

Martin  Strange,  beholding  her  face,  hearkening  to  her  words  with 
a  dizzy,  unreal  sense  of  amazement  and  rapture,  stepped  out  of  the 
shade  and  appeared  suddenly  before  her. 

What  was  the  word  that  broke  from  her  lips  like  a  living  thing  of 
joy,  and  that  made  him  recoil  before  her  as  though  she  had  stricken 
him  to  the  heart,  while  that  other^  listener  yonder  creeps  a  step 
nearer,  asking  himself  if  his  brain  has  turned  and  his  senses  have 
in  good  sooth  left  him  at  last  ? 

"  No,"  said  Martin  Strange,  "  it  is  not  Michael." 

In  the  poor  wretch's  voice  was  the  utter  negation  of  despair,  and 
the  (gnis/ahiut  of  hope,  after  whose  gleam,  now  bright,  now  pale,  be. 


had'3anced  so  long  and' through  such  deep  and  mir>' paths  of  Ss- 
htifiobr,  died  out  at  once  and  for  ever,  in  the  eery  moment  that 
the  cup  so  passionately  longed  for,  so  long  and  patiently  com- 
passed, had  at  last  seemed  to  be  within  his  very  grasp. 
'  ""Ninon,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  sounded  stale  and  worthless 
^ferth'in  his  own  ears,  "have  ye  forgotten  how  yesterday, 'twas  but 
yesterday,  you  hearkened  to  my  suit  an'  didn't  give  me  nay  when  I 
said  as  how  I  should  reckon  you'd  give  me  your  promise  to  be  my 
wife  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Ninon,  pale  and  wan,  "you did  ask  me,  but  1  did  say 
nor  yes  nor  no,  for  by  this  you  shall  have  known,  O !  yes  you  shall 
have  known,  that  not  any  other  reply  could  I  give  you  ever,  and  if 
you  did  think  that  because  I  said  not  no  to  you,  I  did  mean 
yes,  you  were  then  altogether  deceiving  yourself.  And  if  I  could 
not  find  words  for  to  speak,  it  was  because  I  was  in  my  heart  bo 
sorry  that  j'ou  should  to  me  have  been  so  bad  a  friend." 

"  So  bad  a  friend  ?  "  he  repeated,  faltering.  "  an'  how  could  I  iver 
be  that  to  you,  Ninon,  when  I've  always  loved  you  so  despritly." 

"You  did  mislead  me,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  was  very  calm 
and  quiet.  "  I  am  not  so  young  and  foolish  now  as  I  did  use  to  be, 
and  I  do  see  it  all  now,  and  cannot  help  but  for  to  despise  you." 

A  bat.  whirling  with  sudden  violence  against  the  lamp  Ninon  held, 
extinguished  the  flame,  so  that  the  darkness  swallowed  up  the  sweet 
sorrowful  beauty  of  her  face  and  the  haggard,  shamed  misery 
of  his. 

*'  And  to  mc  it  does  not  seem  ever  that  you  did  truly  love  me," 
she  went  on.  "  Michael,  he  did  love  me,  but  not  you,  or  you  would 
not  to  me  have  brought  so  great  misfortunes.  When  first  i  did  come 
to  T.j'nawaj-  you  was  kind  and  good  to  me  always,  but  after  we  did  go 
to  Mnrmol,  ah  !  "  she  cried,  breaking  off  suddenly,  "  that  night  so 
fatal  and  unhappy !  you  did  change  to  me,  and  when  Michael  ciune 
and  lo\cd  me  j'OU  did  make  my  life  a  bad  thing  to  me  day  by  day, 
so  that  I  was  in  fear  always,  for  you  did  say  to  me  'And  if  you  will 
not  lo\c  and  marry  me  I  will  to  all  people  tell  the  story  of  Marmot, 
and  to  you  no  one  "ill  ever  speak  again  if  it  shall  bi;  known,  the 
least  of  all  Micbael  Winter,  who  is  your  shadow  always.'  And 
I  did  believe  you  because  you  were  to  me  so  old  and  wise, 
and  1  did  know  nothing  of  your  English  ways  and  thoughts, 
although  it  did  seem  strange  to  me  why  Michael  or  any  one  or  other 
person  should  be  angrj'  with  me  for  what  was  not  never  any  fault  of 
mine ;  but  oh !  I  did  love  him  so  with  all  my  heart  that  it  was  ta 
me  as  death  that  he  should  scorn  and  convey  himself  away  from 
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me)  and  ias you  did  say  to  mel always  'If  to  his  ears  shall  reach 
one  word^he  will  go  away  and  you  will  see  his  face  no  more/  my 
life  to  me,  was  one  fear,  from  the  one;  day  to  the  othen" 

:  For  a  moment  she  paused,  then  the  soft  voice  went  bravely  on 
again. 

**  On  the  evening  before  my  wedding  that  was  to  be  you  did  follow 
me  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  chapel  and  say  *  Ninon,  it  is  but  a  fancy 
you  have  in  your  heart  for  Michael ;  to  me  belongs  your  love  since 
you  did  love  me  before  he  came,  and  will  you  not  come  away  with 
me  this  night,  and  I  will  be  good  and  faithful  to  you  always  ? '  But 
I  did  say  'No — it  is  not  so,  you  was  my  friend  and  kind  to  me, 
but  of  love  for  you  I  did  never  have  one  thought.*  And  then  you  was 
as  one  who  is  mad,  and  cried  out  that  you  would  to  Michael  tell  all 
the  story,  and  on  toy  knees  I  did  beseech  you  to  have  mercy^  and 
then  you  did  seem  ashamed,  and  bade  me  to  have  no  fear,  for  that 
between  Michael  and  me  you  would  not  come,  and  I  did  think  you 
kind  and  good,  for  I  was  not  then  so  quick  to  see  the  evil  and  con- 
demn it  as  now  I  am  become,  since  in  these  two  years  that  are  past 
I  have  been  thinking,  thinking  always,  and  you  do  seem  to  me  a 
thing  poor  and  to  be  despised  when  I  regard  you  by  the  side  of  my 
ever-dear  husband  Michael. 

"Perhaps  I  do  wrong  you  in  thinking  that  you  did  break  your  vow 
to  me  and  speak  evil  of  me  to  Michael  on  my  wedding  night,  for  it 
shall  be  possible  that  Stephen  Prentice  and  William  Marly,  who  did 
also  know,  betrayed  me,  though  to  me  it  is  not  likely,  since  they 
were  of  hearts  so  good,  that  of  me  they  could  not  have  thought 
evil." 

Did  the  ^irl  know  how  pitilessly  cruel  sounded  her  words  to  the 
man  who  had  been  honourable  and  honest  until  the  one  fatal 
temptation  of  his  life  overcame  him,  taming  all  things  good  in  him 
to  vileness? 

For  the  harshest  judgment  that  can  be  deHvered  by  one  mortal 
upon  another  can  in  no  way  approach  in  severity  the  unspoken  con- 
demnation of  self  that  permeates 'the  ^oul  of  a  man  who  has  once 
been  virtuous  but  is  now  absolutely  abandoned  to  evil.  No  one  but 
himself  can  realise  the  horror  of  the  successive  stages  through 
which  he  passed  ere  he  committed  fnoral  suicide,  nor  can  tell  how 
every  noble  quality,  every  good  impulse,  every  sterling  attribute  has, 
in  passing  through  the  alchemy  of  sin,  been  transmuted  from  purest 
gold  to  most  worthless  dross ;  no  one  but  himself  is  able  to  lay 
side  by  side  the  pictures  of  what  he  once  was  and  what  he  now  is. 

"And  so  it  was  ever,"  said  Ninon  sadly,  "that  while  in  my  mind 
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I  did  have  such  thoughts  of  you,  it  has  seemed  to  mc  a  bad  thing 
that  you  should  dare  to  bring  to  rac  your  words  of  love,  for  if 
Michael  had  died  that  night  it  is  his  raurderer  that  you  would  have 
been.  But  when  to  me  he  shall  return  I  will  tell  to  him  the  atory 
— all,  and  he  will  know  that  poor  Ninon  sinned  against  him  never, 
And  though  to  wait  for  him  is  long  and  weary,  yet  the  end  of  it 
will  come, 

"It  was  but  now  that  a  feeling  strange  and  joyous  did  overcome 
me,  as  though  somewhere  my  darling  was  at  hand,  and  to  myself 
I  did  say  '  To-night  ...  he  will  surely  come  to  me  to-night '  .  ,  , 
and  for  his  sake  I  did  put  from  me  my  dress  of  black  for  one  such 
as  he  once  did  love  ■  .  .  but  you,  you  do  still  seem  to  pass  always 
between  him  and  me."  .  .  . 

"  He  will  niver  come  back,"  said  Martin,  gently,  "  but  this  thing 
I  can  do  for  ye,  sweetheart,  that  ye  shall  niver  sec  my  face  no. 
more.  .  .  The  luv  that  have  bin  my  pride  an'  my  joy,  my  curse  an' 
my  ruin,  shall  go  wi'  me  where  1  go  this  night,  but  it  shall  be  a 
weariness  to  you,  Ninon,  niver  again.  An'  I  will  not  ask.  ye  to. 
forgive  me,  because  if  ye  knowed  all  ye  would  hate  me  worse  than 
th'  lowest  thing  as  crawls  upon  the  earth  this  night ;  but  if  ye  could 
jest  promise  me  that  in  the  futur',  when  all  folks  speak  ill  o'  me  an' 
cast  stones  at  my  memory,  ye  would  just  say  to  yerself  '  He  was 
bad,  an'  weak  an'  wicked,  an'  a  coward  an'  cruel  traitor  to  me,  but 
he  luv'd  me,  he  lov'd  me  always,  else  he  had  niver  so  sinned  former 
an'  but  for  one  black  temptation  he  might  ha'  lived  an'  died  honest.' 
Do  ye  think  ye  could  promise  me  that,  my  dear,  an'  then  jest  say 
in  yer  own  sweet  voice  '  Good-bye,  Martin,  an'  God  bless  you '  ?■"•■ . 

"And  for  why  should  I  say  that?"  she  said,  troubled- it  .biK 
tone,  and  timidly  putting  oat  her  buid  to  touch  his,  he<gentkt. 
heart  already  reproaching  her  for  having  been  -unkind  to  bim. 

He  drew  himself  away  from  her  touch  as  though  she  hadi  stoiq; 
him.  "A  murderer's  handl"  he  muttered  to  himself ;  then  alOud 
he  said  gently, 

"  Would  ye  mind  saying  them  words,  Ninon,  just  them,  no  more 
nor  no  less?" 

A  little  fearful,  yet  following  the  bent  of  his  fancy,  and  wishful  to 
humour  him,  she  repeated  his  words  after  him,  "Good-bye,  Martin, 
and  God  bless  you ! " 

For  a  moment  he  stood  quite  still,  as  though  the  echo  of  ber 
voice  still  lingered  in  his  ears ;  then  he  raised  a  fold  of  the  dress 
she  wore  to  his  lips,  and  went  away  without  another  word. 


:»^:   •\-)'lji  :    .  •     ■•■    y*  .-.'■  ■{!   :.»a  v: JO  ,T.))];i    -i:j..)ji  rL;T'^   /   'W    ..  r:..  ■ 

^ '  Martin  Strange,  qufttlft^^the-^p&l*i^':aboKr^>  ih©  «hirig)e  lad 
^trlkhfg  across  the  b^ach,  jifluseid't^irilisrt^n  io^flc^tste^that  fie^med 
to  blEiToTlQwmg  d66e'ti})dn  his  bWft.^^  '  "  tf  ni  >  j  ');.i  .  /  jj  :i)  p:!)7o  « 
('A  superstitious  fear^i6dhitiiaiti%''arevr 'nearer,  for/iiDHhem 
he  thought  he  redd^ifeied  jiifift  «ueh'a^clsl^^tai»dTayiihad  Tiedh 
TMibiiafel  Wintei^s  ift  hiSI  Hfetitfet*  nQJicUyf Tifedoveriiigf  Jmhsrelf, 
^^^'^v'^vieri  and  rendered  itt<lifli^r«ltUo'»cither  ^rituaH^or-human 
iit^iibt^hce  by  the  re^dlV^^tMat^imlited^his:  brdl^,  be  jpnsh^d 
^ftit^ily  on,  coming  eri  hxnglo  tte  line  of  ifockgp^  Ihat  ify  between 
Wie^viflJage  of  LynaWay  ^fl  the  town  of  Marmot  iipyonder. .  Thete 
f^drdkslkd  one  pecdll^ty  that  t<ehderdd  thm  remMEabl^.  it/was 
^st:' about  half  w^  tich^sdrHheid;  and  iwofeeti  above  high-^eat^ 
l^^rk,  to  be  reached  6n!y  h^  ^tainti^ri^^mthe  detached  piecea  of 
*6t!k  at  its  base,  v^as  a  large  elf!:illa*  cave  cut' ottt'^  fate  of 

thfe^^gig^antic  and  beetling  cfitf  that 'iti^sot)ES^;pIa4&eslitemlly  overhung 

the  SCia.  ■•■  -•^■■'  ■■  ^''''"'^1'   i  .u\:::i  r-:M  :;  ■  \  I  .  .;   '  ■•:  :^  :  •■. 

'^  Whether  originally  tised  by  ^tmigglefrfe,  ^or  carved  out  "by  the  hand 
olf'hiah  many  hundreds  of  yeatsago^' no  Lynaway  or  Marmot  man 
tdild  tell ;  but  of  one  thiiig  thfty  %ere  very  certain,  that  eVery  year 
it  Was  the  means  of  saving  mdr6' lives  t^an  oit^  f rom  dicowning. :  ; 
'"^ For  the  coast  was  a  treiache^us^^n^^  with  many  sharp  ^cuiv^  and 
bt^slks,  so  that  hi^  wh6  wd^i^  W^lkct}uaint)^d  vi4tli>ft  niight  pursue 
hfe'Wklk  indiffetefttfy'endugh,  ti^lieving/hlm$eJf  lobe  in  no  danger 
ftetti  ih^  advandrt^  tide;  ttfitirh6' Wdd€»ily  disbovered  that  he  was 
Ue^fh^d  in  at  iill  poititsr,  ^d  «H^t^ul^)^si'keiQi^w  of:  the  cav^^  and 
'tfobrtf  reach  it  in  titheJ^'^'c^rt^  Itefiittfa^wailediiimjt  ^Sucb  misfon- 
Iftftefe  %ere,  howfeifejr^/'i^e;'  as-bfeliifeWnstrngeis-nrentOT^ 
*Wugh^^  patb,'^nti  thc^e  Wild'  lived nh2iixJbyi/w«i^;welliatqtiainted 
^li^thfe  localityi   -    ^•^^r'-.'H  -/.-n  vi.d  I  .hooM  \;   -=.f  i^^yy  tin:?,  ?-aj^ 
^^  'IGJ6^ng  every  i^ep^  (^  th^'i%^i  aftdinakSng  heitherfaheF  nor 
eStiimble,  thoug?i%hfe  riight^WAs^black  i»:'piich)  Martin  taanejatflift 
fe^fK^'  cave  of 'Whifch  'f  «^^^^^k^,^hnd,  dijD5itodng(  nkdcitv* 
^ftPfdlr  a  monaei^t''ih-  art'attitttdeJojngitpijrisb  arid  dodbty  ds^idiose 
^6t^  footstep^  patUJSfed^  ds^hlfifihSwd  ^GtiH^  dn^theiraok^/beldwi  ?  ;  :i  ^ 
'^'^In^^nother  thokent^g'ifikiy'h^^  anditrasrstand- 

4iifg^besideiil^'in=fte^riao^h-'0f  th^ftav6:'>*^>^        l))rr/o  •  »-r     (i;£  h 
^'''  (^^f  fhdsfe^ig-hfhfcg^bnvldScms  ttotJndW  andcagainwcqme -to 
ii^  feMals  from^We'  feiOW-not^wh^cej-icitte  stoJaMdniiirdi^ii  :ds 


he  drew  back,  giddy  with  the  surprise,  yet  absolutely  without  fear; 
for  what  was  now  to  him  the  fuSy  ec  .revenge  of  Michael  or  any 
other  man  on  earth  ?  It  was  all  the  same  to  him  whether  death 
came  now,  or  an  hour  later,  only  he  thought  he  would  rather  go 
out  of  the  world  at  his  ownljme  and  in  his  own  fashion  .  .  aniij  he 
wanted  no  otiier  sounds  to  intrude  upon  the  echoes  of  certain 
words  that  would  be  in  his  ears  at  the  moment  of  his  departure. 

"  So  j-ou  have  come  back,  Michael  Winter  ?"  he  said,  quietiyi 
"  an'  wt  all  m>ule  so  sure  ye  niverwpuld— all  of  us  but  one."  ^\ 

"Dog!"  cried  Michael,  an  unspolten  prayer  rising  in  his  heart 
that  strenjjth  might  be  given  hin»  to  keep  Uis  hands  from  luuid^ 
this  night.  "Do  not  dare  to  take  her  name  between  your  foql  li^ 
.  .  .  O!  Heavens!"  he  cried,  turning  aside,  "and  all  the  whiJp 
she  Mas  innocent..  ,.  .  lniK>ceDt.,  .  .  Had  ye  a  heart  in.  .yqfr 
breast,"  he  broke  forth,  and  in  \m  voice,  strong  man  as  be  wa^ 
theje  almost  Bounded  a  sob,  for  tlte  pity  of  it  all  had  rushed  oyw 
him  in  one  Overwhelming  thought,  that  for  a  moment  replaced  thp 
inad  longing  fot  revenge  with  a  passion  of  sorrow  and  unavoiding 
rogrct,  "  tbat  yti.coukl':pl%y  such  .4. black  part  to  her  and  tanie^^ 
And  if  I  had  died  that  night,  I  should  have  died,  not  knowing,  .  ,(  . 
for  ever  and  «ver  I  should  have  l>elievet(  her  to  be  what  I  iqight 
have  known  she  never  was,  nor  ever  could  be  .  .  .  Thank  Cod  I," 
he  cried,  his  voice  ringing  out  clear  ^d  bold  (the  future  beij|g,f,b^ 
in  his  thoughts,  not  the  past)  "that -the  life  I  cursed,  and  hate4)jiU)^ 
would  have  joyed  to  part  with,  has  stayed  with  me  to  this  hoH^,  for 
though  I  should  die  the  next,  I  should  take  with  me  the  kiiow)p4g9 
of  my  girl's  spotless  purity  .  .  .  Hearken !  when  I  fell  overbpa^, 
with  an  ugly  pistol  shot  in  my  side,  the  men  ail  thought  that  I  eHfiUfi, 
but  'twas  not  so.  For  all  that  I  was  so  sick  of  my  life,  I  wo^ 
have  scorned  to  take  it,  so  I  just  struck  out  for  the  shore,  and  in 
the  darkness  and  confusion  found  it  easy  enough  to  hide  (for  I  wu 
wishful  that  they  should  reckon  me  dead),  and  though  I  was  stiff 
and  faint  with  loss  of  blood,  I  kept  my  senses  well  enough  till  Uie 
early  morning,  when  1  spied  a  ship  passing  by  at  no  great  distance. 
Making  such  signals  as  I  could,  and  the  cap'en  thinking  I  was  in 
danger  of  drowning,  he  ordered  a  boat  to  be  put  off  and  they  took 
me  on  board.  The  last  thing  I  remember  is  being  taken  over  the 
ship's  side;  when  next  1  came  to  myself  I  was  in  a  hospital  at 
Portsmouth,  There  I  sUyed  for  six  months,  between  life  and 
death ;  recovered  somehow,  and  went  to  the  West  Indies,  'Twaa 
on  my  last  voyage  that  one  night,  when  I  was  keeping  watCh  on 
deck,  with  the  stars  and  sea  for  company,  it  came  across  i^y  ^ind 
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i%  ii'SudidtofiSasb  ^h^iiiai^'b^-ybtt'd  461(1;  in^-a':1ie^tha«^n^  dtid  t 
sdkt  to  myself  ^  I'll  fO*  h<(»m^«fiCn4<:ir4He^M^<mah$edi^«i)i^  sad 
Martin  Strange,  IMl  ndt^  G^m^^  bc*4<^eett  them  |i  tat  if  they?r6i'«|itt 
apart, ni  ^<  to  her  and  i|iivet'4he'>*i»fbdle  frtith  *fro«  ^her 
own  lips'  r  ,  .and  Hhis  night  I  4iavb'  h^^-bvX'iy^'^XMtomL) 
yetir  4ying  tongue  I  vrill  jdragthe  f^ti"  iHe*  broke  off  'suddiinly^, 
"Oh^  my  God!"-  he-ct4ad  in  a  terrible 'Voice/'^^onlyi  a'AltcHrf* 
tmeli^,  to  giveto  h^randto^me  twoettch  y€al*s  as  tb^^thalb  are; 
gdne!  One  lie-^nly  o»e-^nd  he  could  l*ti^--»Vtt^»  with -the  k»6w- 
ledge  of  what  he  had  done  alwayi^  befote^him,^  and  dat^  to ^ofiFev  liis 
love  10  the  wife  of  the  maft^  who  waS|  so  far  as  h6  knewrmui^^rtd 
by  that  same  lie!  Andthis  is  the  man  that  I  have  calledfriend^i  v  . 
whose  word  I  believed  before  the  whole  sweet  teaching  and  the  Hfe 
and  ways  of  my  pur6  and  gentle  gifl,  Who  4iad  powers  to  drivier-ihe 
fbrth,  an  outcast,  from  all  I  4oyed-and  held  dear  on  earth*  ^•.  **. 
Man ! "  he  cried  fiercely,  ♦*  what  had  1  done  to  you^  what  had^sh^, 
that  you  should  deal  so  vilely  with  us?  Oh,  my  dear  .  .•  .  my  dear," 
he  groaned,  as  he  leaned  against  the  stoics  behind  him,  shaken 
by  love,  remorse,  joy,  and  a  mad  longing  for  revenf e.-  '•  ^ 

'^I  luv'd  her,"  said  Martin,  sullenly,  "an?  you  stole  her  away^fvom 
me^  an-  the  Joss  o'  her  drove  me  mad  an'  made  a>  coward  an-  a  beast 
o' me — that's  all.  •  '  ' 

"When  fust  she  come  to  L)inaway  {I'll  tell  -ye  the  whole ^ory 
o'-  it,  ye'll  never  have  the  chsmee  o' heating  it  agen),  she  being 
my  cousin,  she  got  to  be  home-like  wi-me,  an*  wasn't  shy  as  wi'  the 
other  lads,  an'  when  I  come  to  the  cottage(f6r  her  mother  favoured 
me  a  bit,  an'  didn't  raislike  to^ee^methere)  Ninon  'ud  talk  aw^^ 
me  in  her  pretty,  gentle  way,  an'  it  seemed  to  me  that  iveryday  she 
growed  to  like  me  a  bit  better,  but  I  said  to  myself  ^  I'll  wait 
a  while  longer ;  I  won't  press  her  for  an  answer  yet,'  she  bein*  >90 
young  an'  gay,  with  no  thoughts  of  sioh  things  as  marriagd  an* 
k>okin'  after  a  house,  an'  I  niver  sed  a  word  till  the  day  as  we  went 
to  Marmot." 

In  the  darkness  Michael  drew  nearer,  nearer  still,  and  listened 
intently^  .       ;  ..;,'. 

"Niver  having  bin  there  before,  she  was  so  pleased  wi'the 
sights,  an'  the  gran*  shops,  that  'twas  past  six  o'clcick  ^  af6ie  we 
turned  our  faces  round  to  go  towards  Lynawiiy.  But  as  bad  4ack 
'ud  have  it,  we  come  past  a  big  show  where  they  was  acting  w? 
puppet-dolls,  an*  a  crowd  o*  people  gwig  in  an'  out,  aii-  Ninoii'she 
stopped  an' said  'Oh,  Martin,  I  niver  see  anythinjg  like  that  te  «iH 
my  life.'    An'  seeing  her  face  so  wistful^  I  ^aS'SO  foolisti  as  to  take 
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her  in,  though  I  knowed  all  the  while  as 'twas  wrong,  an'  that  I 
bein'  so  much  older  than  she,  an'  wiser  in  the  ways  o'  the  world, 
oughtn't  to  ha'  kep  her  out  30  late,  or  give  in  to  her  wish, 

"  I  mind  to  this  day  how  she  lalTed  at  the  rcdiklous  figures  aa. 
danced  about  the  slage  on  strings,  an'  when  we  was  come  out  she 
put  her  liltle  hand  in  mine,  an'  sed  she  'Oh,  Martin,  it  ivas  alL 
butiful,  an'  thank  you  iver  so  for  such  a  treat.'  How  it  hap- 
pened I  shali  niver  know,  but  on  looking  at  the  clock  1  mistook 
the  time,  and  thought  the  hour  were  eight  when  it  really  were  nine, 
an'  knowing  that  the  tide  wouldn't  be  in  till  half-past  nine,  I  sed  to 
her  '  Will  you  be  afeared  to  come  home  the  beach  way,  Ninon,  as 
'twill  save  us  a  good  mile  an'  a  half  o'  the  way,  an'  it's  getting  very 
lale  to  be  abroad  ? ' 

■'  She  was  not  at  all  afeared,  an'  so  we  set  out,  an'  the  way  being 
so  rough,  an'  thcnight  so  dark,  I  got  her  to  put  her  hand  through 
my  arm,  an'  all  at  once,  afore  I  knowed  what  I  was  doing,  I'd  told 
her  bow  I  luv'd  her,  an'  begged  her  to  give  me  a  bit  promise  that 
she'd  be  my  wife  some  day. 

"But  she  said,  iver  so  gently,  though  I  could  tell  she  wai 
frightened,  an'  for  that  I  blamed  myself,  that  she  liked  me 
dearly,  and  reckend  me  her  good  friend,  but  she  had  no  love  to 
give  me  or  any  other  man. 

"  The  words  was  scarcely  out  o'  her  lips  when  a  cold  sweat  broke 
out  over  my  face,  for  what  should  I  hear  but  the  sea  rushing  an' 
roaring  about  the  base  o'  Smuggler's  Folly,  an'  1  knew  as  I  was  out 
in  my  reckoning,  that  the  tide  was  coming  in,  an"  that  if  we  couldn't 
gel  to  the  cave  in  two  minutes  our  lives  wasn't  worth  the  snuff  o'  a 
candle, 

"  t  catched  Ninon  up  in  my  arms  an'  ran  like  mad,  and  crying  to 
her  not  to  be  frighted,  I  went  straight  into  the  water  that  corned  up 
to  my  waist,  an'  her  gown  was  all  wet  an'  dripping  when  we  got  to 
t'other  side.  'Twas  easier  work  to  git  to  the  cave,  an  I  lifted  her 
in,  and  felt  wild  wi'  myself  at  having  made  so  foolish  a  mistake 
about  the  tides,  an'  so  brought  all  this  trouble  on  the  poor  delicate 
lass,  for  1  knowed  that  we  should  be  kep  there  for  hours,  and 
what  would  all  l.ynaway  bo  saying  about  us  the  while  ? 

"  I  took  off  my  coat  an'  wrapped  her  in  it,  she  being  so  bitter  cold, 
an' then,  thinking  that  the  wall  was  but  hard  for  her  pretty  head 
(she  having  at  last  failed  off  sound  asleep),  I  sat  down  beside  her,  eo 
as  she  could  ti^st  her  head  agen  my  shoulder,  an'  so  she  slep  on  an' 
OB,  an'  though  I  knowed  the  tide  was  out  again  I  hadn't  got  the 
heart  lo  wake  her,  an'  'tn-as  such  a  joy  to  me  to  just  feel  the  touch 


for  'twa§,  the  fust  ^''  tb^  -  oRly  Jtijiqe,  ;iai^-  ^e ,  jbliv^t.  ^n^yefi  it^iri fpP ;!) 
jest  moyed  away  when  jshe  was  .waking^,  ,Sjtie  Ipokf^;  about  ^1) 
puzzled,  for  there  w^as  by  now  a  stresji  o*4ayUgbJ,  .aQ*r  t^^€a^.I;^oki1 
her  we  piust.go  our  w^sjb.cjpe,  ^'JUftjed  bet  ipym  ^<m^\h^,Qase. 

,'"Twas  an  unlucky  cjL^fe.^^brov       ^^epb^  ^r^^tio^  a^d; 
^^illiaup  Marly  to  mj^et  M5,  JJtiat.^i^^ 

think  Ninpn  an'  Vd,  got  jup,  qiijy^t^i.do.^bit  Qj-qwrti^    0U|^^H^f4^»>P»p 
S0;wbei)  Ninon  wanted, iols^top.aj?^'  i|4l  *:^^  ^i^?l>Wt)itIfpi!JJe^ 
ajong  wi*  me,  an*  bade  b^  .np^er.4  5ay,-.^  yipid:  po.^YtOneiiW^.eyfa^r 
her  mother,  who  had  ^ne.^way,  ^^i^t  ,YW:CfM?j^ngrb^  i^ 
noon,  for   though  $he,.w^s^ajjpxfppce^t^ 
Hnowed  what  folks' tongues  ia^  ^nVIjdif}n*4.want.';^ 
together  over  her  an' mQ,  v,   .   ,.  •  -.,:  -.•;..  y  ..i  >wki.  hlurji  vrr  ,  i.it 
/*  But  5omehoWj  arteribat  n>jb^>  ^Jinpirw^  niyqpt^CN^ajo^^Qf  me 
as.^he'd  bin  afor^,  anVniver  ^iy^  me.a  smile  or  a^we^f^pf^e^w^heii:}!* 
come  to  the  cottage ;  but  knowing  the  queer  ways  ql.gid3,;I  didn*if 
fret  over  it,  for  I  guessed  she'd  bjn  a  bit/rightened;^.  fi^r^in''  I 
stijl  think  that  shj&'d  ha',  grown  ^to,  love  me  ijQi  time^if  ^{b^a^ye 
hadn't  come  back  when  ye  xlid^  ,  .    - ,  r  f. . 

"Well,  ye  came,  an  'twas  all  over  wi'  me  the^-y-I  wprn't  so  blind 
as  I  couldn't  see  that — but  it  seemed  bard,  bard,  and.  I  >^ent.  bitter 
an'  mad  over  the  loss  o'  her,  an'  all,  the  good  in.  me  wa$  U^ed  to 
bad,  an'  the  bad  to  worse  ageii,  ^  that  'twas,  np  wooder^  as  I  oftei^ 
sed  to  myself,  as  hpw:  shq  ppu}dn't4an;x  to  l^v  me.,    Seeing  be^ 
slip  away  from  me,  an'  with  my  bad  an'  wicke4  beartaUers  full  a' 
he|-,  morning,  noon,  and  ni^M,  tb^re  com^iintpmy.head  a/cniel  an! 
cp^ard^y  thought,  an',  whea , next .  X  ^  come :  across  ber ,  ^one  I  j§e4  ♦ 
'  An'  pray  hjave  you  tol^d  ,li|!(iehac|l . Wipter  t^t you  wa$  ^y;^^ett^eart 
befojfo  you  was  his,  an'  .tliatyQu  ^stay^  ^^y  with  me/ronr  t^elvQ/. 
o*)clock.o' one  day  tojiv.ex)'  the  clock. the  BtextP'rrr  *'2il9/:i^he.^ct; 
'bieqauge  you  did  msd^e  n^  promise^ xuyer^tatell^^y.|Mb^r but  I  wisl^^ 
that  you  would  let  me,  as  I  do  not  desire,  tph^e,  any  s^eqcetr  Jiowj* 
soi^ver,  smalU    from  .binu'   ,  TKey  w^  |e$ti  ber.  --fwrds^.r^n'^jshe 
Ipok^d  at  me  so  innexpenUy  Alfat.;^I,.4;auJd,.Sj5e jt^^t  ^^ 
understand,  but  the  look  ,o',  b)£r..^W$^*  ^^ce^ XHiy.^lfiade  ine,;th&: 
madder  to  think  o'  wha^t ^  bftdlpst;  ^.X>|5ed4  ifn^.^.bi^flpiKi 
o'asjnile,  ^  An'  are  y  9  .prete;i^diflgr  W^tp  Ipapw^.jjlisjr^&^^^i^^^ 
th^t4f  i  >vas  tp.go  to^i^ha^lf^'T^Jljhiflix-tl^tfhie'dttt^  ^tjors 

sp^  to.yeaga4nP/  ...  w.  -ji:^h'-T-:>?  ^:;j   •  ?:!^^  :/.u?  .-.v  ^.j  ..too  I  'i:.> 

"Sbe,gpt  as ;v«;lute,^:Jin6iw,  fcgr  .^,bad  cpu^e^to^ J^i,ey^rfiJ4iI'i 
told  bQj,  an'  nipr^pvec .sb<?..was .^^/Ej^le,  a^ 


A-y  'm''^mfiei  'ap'i^^d^ 


she  niver  set  ^p  her  'pinion  'gatnSt'  other  folks,  an'  God  forgtvfc  ihe, 
but  when  I  saw  how  she  took  it,  I  Couldn't  but  know  as  hofv  the 
Devil  had  put  a  weapon  in  my  hand,  If  Otily  I  was  so  base  an'  dis- 
honourable as  to  iise  it  agen  her. 

"  r  sed  to  her  '  Jest  you  go  and  tell  Michael  all  about  it,  and  sec 
if  he  don't  saj-  good-bye  to  ye,  formindye  he's  a  very  perticler  man 
about  wimmin,  an'  he'd  niver  look  at  one  as  anybody  could  up  an' 
say  a  word  to  him  about.'  An'  then  she  got  all  puzzled  and  at  sea, 
for  she  couldn't  see  how  she  war  to  blame,  an'  yet  if  I  told  her  she 
war,  why  then  it  must  be  so,  for  she  niver  could  argue,  an'  was  a 
child  in  all  her  ways  and  thoughts,  wi'  not  so  much  knowledge  o' 
the  world  as  a  Marmot  girl  o'  ten  years  old  might  have." 

"  Coward ! "  bur^t  from  Michael's  lips ;  "  and  knowing  her  to  bft 
thus,  you  could  abuse  her  trust  and  so  torture  her .'" 

"  I  have  told  ye,"  said  Martin,  quite  unmoved  by  this  outburst, 
"  that  my  heart  war  bad  an'  black,  an'  from  sich  a  heart  Only  blkck' 
deeds  could  come. 

"  I  niver  met  her  arter  that  but  I  give  her  a  look  or  a  side  word 
as  made  her  wince,  and  once  agen  I  asked  her  if  she'd  told  you,  an' 
she  cried  iver  so  bitterly,  and  said  she  lov'd  you  far  too  well  to  run' 
the  leastest  risk  o'  your  luvin'  her  one  bit  the  less  I 

"Time  went  on,  an'  the  night  afore  Jour  wedding  day  and  hers 
came  round,  an'  'twas  that  same  evening  I  followed  her  to  the  old 
chapel  ruins,  and  catching  her  there  alone,  prayed  o'  her  that  she 
should  give  you  up  and  come  away  with  me,  I  being  mad  wi'  drink 
an'  folly,  an'  the  wicked  thoughts  give  to  me  by  the  very  Devil  him- 
self. Ised  'And  if  you  *vill  not  come,  Ninon,  I  will  tell  Michael  bad' 
things  o'  TOu.  an'  he  will  believe  ihem,  for  he  will  say,  "  An'  why 
did  you  not  tell  me  of  it  all  yerself,  if  there  was  no  Wrong  in  it, 
Ninon  ?" '  1  seem  to  see  her  now  as  she  went  down  on  her  knees 
to  me,  prayin'  me  that  I  would  not  come  atween  her  an'  you. 
Something  touched  me  then,  and  shamed  me  through  an'  through, 
an'  I  promised  her,  meaning  to  keep  my  word." 

"  For  God's  sake,"  cried  Michael,  ''get  to  the  ettd  of  thiSinfei^iiil' 
sfory,  if  you  can,  before  1  haveyOur  blood  *iponmyhan'tfs."'(**OKt 
my  dear  .  .  .  iriy  dear ...  1"  he  moaned 'to''hitii8(Jlf:)  '''      '  '."■  \ '"''"' 

••  There's  birt  little  more  to  tell,"  saii  Mstiin,  iii  the  eVeh;  liiieoftf" 
cemed  voice  of  one  who  relcrtes  what  hfe  hpx  Seen,  notVhat  Hfe'HW 
done.  "Ye  marded  her,  andTboreth^  sigYi{;' J6  todklt^T ^ihiid}' 
an'  I  bore  to  see  that  also  ;  but  something  drove  mtHogoititd^ii'' 
garden,  to  give  one  look  at  ththouse  isli^ff  yft'tV6ttgeih«!t',iiot 
knowing  that  ye  was  abroad  Tcteiittg'things'tfirotlgh -the  ttiTOikg'' 
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#Migiles  of  t^o  tipsy  foofi-^fliiA^g^  ai8  sfaould  sfend  ye  fo'Yn'e'\^*  i 
^oestidn  oh  your  lipw  as  conldlb^  aiiswered  iii  'just  one  !i!ll6"w6*rd, 
yes  or  nol 

"  My  body  an'  soul  cried  out'^ageh  liie^^&QitLl:  yoiii^;.  tW  Id^s  o* 
her  wfc  ^pi^^siii^  on  mfe  'ilieh  vJf  a%rtteniessl  HaS  nf^ef-i^^^ 
before,  an*  thfe  awful-  teni^Util^lk'^l^  Besel  Ine  theh  hone  can"  ivefr 
tell  /•.  .  hs^\  told  yethe'danfheifiest,  blackest  lie  that  iv^ca&edtd 
o*  hell,  not "onc^lbiit  twice  dvei*: ^'  /  '  ''\'-     '     -  j-     •      - 

■  ''Cy  what  ye  sed  to  nie>  or  Wh^t  I  did  arter  that,  I  have  hiVer 
khowed*  to  thi§  dirf,  ^ut'  the  nextithii^  F/imhcf  «ra^"dfal)^j((^^ 
the  fshore  beside  Nihoh,  wfiitclnhgvthe'  boat  dome  b^ft  itf^ifl^^ 
old  Peter  said  ye  had  gone  away.  '  The  words  ^As:  ^ttCTdt>)i^ 
on  my  lips  thai  I  should  say  to  ye  when  ye  touched  the^Aofb^an' 
that  should  make  ye  reckon  me  the  vilest  wretch  alive^  yet  send  ye 
■straight  tb  the  arms  o'  yoUr  wife,  when  the  boat  came  In  imihout 
ye,  an*  I  khbw  that  I  was  as  ^ilty  o'  yer  death  as  though  I  had 
killed  ye  with  my  own  hand  that  ni^t." 

♦*^  And  believing  in  my  death,**  cried  Michael,  scarcely  able  to 
Articulate  through  the  intensity  of  the  emotions  that  swayed  hltti, 
"you  could  insult  her  with  the  offer  of  your  love,  the  foulest,  most 
sinful  passion  ever  inspired  by  aught  so  sweet  and  innocent  ?" 

"Ay,"  said  Martin,  "I  could  do  even  that  Td  ha*  gone  on 
lu^in*  an*  sinning  for  her 'f6r  fever' and  ever  if  I'd  thought  there  ii^ 
iver  a  chance  ^*  winning  hetluv;  but  she  told  me  to*mght  assh^ 
despised  me,  ah*' when  a  gentle  creature  like  her  sayd  that,  thdfi^*^ 
no  more  to  be  said  or  done.   ■      ' 

"An*  now  ^hy  don't  ye  g6  to  her  ?  -She  sed  yt^A  come  to-night, 
an  you*ve  come;  but  ye  needn't  htory,  there's  lots  o*  time  before 
ye,-  years,  an'  after  a  bit  ye'll  both  forget  ail  aboot  this  tnt  time 
that's  gone. 

•  "  Have  ye  any  more  questions  to  ask  me  ?  If  not,  ye  were  well 
away,  for  I'm.growin*  tired  and  sleepy.  I  shall  sleep  soimdly  an' 
well  to-night. 

"  Are  ye  there  still  ?  If  ye're  waiting  till  I  say  I'm  sorry  for  all 
I've  done,  ye'll  wait  for  iver,  an'  don't  forget  that  I  Imfd  her,  hiv'd 
her  always." 

*     .  ♦      ■         ♦'.♦-,*♦  #      • 

•  At  the  same  mioment  that  a  man,  slain  by  his  own  hand,  mur- 
murs in  dying  "She  ^2l\&^  Good-hye,  Martin^  anS God' bltss  ymi V ^* 
Ninon  hears  the  sound  of  Michael's  footstep  "As  he  comes  up  the 
stair." 

THE  END.  •■ 


•'■WHi^iWi-*'«fe«*r«i»»JK  -*tf^ 

+-'^  :    .  .  BY  R.  E.  FRAHCILLOH, 

X     BOMAICCB,"    "A     BOG     AND     HIS     SHADOW,-" 
"PEARL  AND  BMEBALO,"    "-BAJU.'a  D8NR," 
tEAKEB  WITH   GOLD,"   &C. 

ijHEN  a  great  artist,  whose  very  iiame-  haS  benmie 
I  a  sure  note  of  excellence,  produces  a  irork  that 
the  great  fame-giving  majorily  refuses  to  accept 
tin  the  sole  ground  that  it  is  his,  or  tiers,  there 
is-a  matter  for  dull  congratulaiton.  Such  aji  event  shoivs  thatpast 
trimnphs  have  been  neither  decreed  blindly  on  the  one  hand, 
xiut  on  the  other  accepted  as  a.  dispensation  from  the  duty  of 
making  every  new  work  a  new  and  original  title  to  futnre  laurels. 
And  such  an  event  is  the  production  of  "  Daniel  Deronda." 

The  author  herself  can  have  looked  for  no  immediate  fortune 
but  that  of  battle.  The  very  merits  of  the  book  are  precisely  the 
reverse  of  those  to  which  the  wide  part  of  her  fame  is  due.  Not 
afew  critics  have  already  said  that  "Daniel  Deronda"  is  not  likely 
to  extend  Geoi^  Eliot's  reptitatjon.  That  b'ttnqnestion>tbl]rtrtie-^ 
the  sympathies  to  irfiich  it-appeals  areno^  asintlie  case  of  *^  Adam 
Bede,"  the  common  sympathies  ofall  fte  -worH.-  Bntwhe^ter 
"Daniel  Deronda"  is  not  likely  to  heigktea  her  Tepntatiotr'is  a&. 
entirety  different  question,  and  will,  I  ■firmly  believe, -meet  wMl  a 
»ery  different  answer  when  certain  natunJ  and  perhaps  inevjt^le 
feelings  of  disappointment  have  passed- away,  and  hertwo  genera- 
tions of  admirers  have  reconciled  themselves  to  seeing -m  hctnot 
only  the  natural  historian  of  real  life,  whom-we  knowand  hard 
known  for  twenty  years,  but  also  a  great  adept  in  thelai^rand 
fuller  truth  of  romance,  whom  as  yet  we  have  only  jnst  be^a 
to  know. 

"Daniel  Deronda"  is  essentially,  both  io  conceptioii  and  in 
form,  a  Romance :  and  George  Eliot  has  not  only  never  written 
a  romance  before,  but  is  herself,  by  the  uncompromising  tealism 
of  her  former  works,  a  main  cause  for  the  -disesteem  into-whleh 
romantic  dction  has  fallen-^a  disesteem  thaf  has'VvOn  turned 
the  tea~cup  into  a  heroine  and  the  tea-spoon  into  «  InnK 
George  Eliot  should  be  the  last  to  complain  that  the  Intnd- 
table   realism  of    "  Middlemarch "    has   thrown    a    cold    tbade 


4 1  ^  '^M^'^'^hUiiii^'^'^^i^^^ 

baMei  fictloa^lft  ^^^  l^ifet  ©rift»lda&^ifS&  Hr4lf  theJpfe«fti<>h  ofeiFi^ 
gredt  artist  ^oihavihg*a6Wiev^>glteyi^ft^  dAe  field  SfetsckitWcdn- 
quer  anoth^t.  The  wdrld^  iiB*  ulcft  pwtid  to  b^lieife  in  mafty-sided 
g-enkifi  t  one  supremacy  iJtrnOiig'^  ^^fae  man:  :  >  ;  -    j 

In  short,  I  cannot  help  tlHrik4«g  that  i&dOfig^e  EHot's  new^novel 
has  cansed  sotne  p^ssing^  disi^)poititttietit  "be^atiSe  it  is  not  ano<ibeii< 
•'  Adam  Bed6"  or  "*MiddleMamh;^^dtiot  because* it  Isi'  '^Daniel 
IXeronda."  The  first ieriiicisftki  of  ^^bbfOfe^s^Sttre^tObbfOurtd  dfi 
acomparison  with  ofhfetsJ  Ftorttittalfefy^^^l)atti«lDei'Onda'A  Hesiso 
fat  outside  George  Eliot^i  othet^^ti^t^kiA  ^6fv<e^ 
to  make  ^6tit6tD^s^i^fi\rii^^M^\^^ltt^^^ 
or  second,'  o^  thirds  (ir  last^r-^h^  li^OiiHItlf  liut-  fe0ble>  ini^tb-shiftrfor 
Griticisfn;  a^lf  aj^bbold^^ot-  ^kfCuf^,  ^r usib«g^e6uld>be <:alted  mw%i& 
iA  itself  be^Udea»oth«^fi^  he%W^^'^ ck'^^^Md  be««usie  latiith^'^ 
wors^^ '  I^6ii^Ve ^^^^^ l^iel^jy^y^iHik '^^id  ab^l(ileljiog^6d^--etaiiid) 
th^  whole  Ikhguaf^  Of^brifidsm^  ^Ol^ial^S  ho^^%lr(^glil-nformo^ 
Ilt^tary  creed.'  NOt^filj^^O^^iit^I^d^  thk^it^{!^omiseft^t07»«mw 
for  its'eiiithor'd  IMOre^  6li6wly^^r0^inj^,  ^f6ap«il6Ss  Uflivets&l,  butJ 
deeper  and  Higb^t^  fanie  tl^'  th^  Work^^ritll^^hlt^  it  does  ii4)t  ent^r 
into  rivalry.  >^  In:  aiiy^^e  It 'toi<rk^idic<eta?=4tt  the  careet;]^ 
greatest  English  novelist  Of  OUr^^indJi^'It  is  aS' much  a  Am  novels 
from  a  fresh  hand  andtnitidi^s  If  iiOi^^he^f  clerical  life  had  ever 
been  penned.  And,  as  sucih,  it  cails^  for  mor^  fecial  criticism  even* 
than  **  Middlemarch '^ — the  c*own  and  climax  of  the  series  that 
began  with  the  sad  fortunes  of  the  Reverend  Amos  Barton.  It  is 
not  even  to  be  compared  with  "  Romola*' — ^that  was  no  romance  in 
the  sense  that  the  term  must  be  applied  to  *'  Daniel  Deronda  "  as 
the  key  to  its  place  and  nature. 

However  ihuch  we  may  divide  and  subdivide,  there  are  in  reality 
only  two  distinct  orders  of  fiction.  Unfortunately,  while  we  have  a 
distinctive  name  for  the  one,  we  have  none  for  the  other.  Perhaps 
the  diff*erence  between  the  fiction  which  deals  with  ordinary  or 
actual  things  and  people  and  that  which  deals  with  extraordinary 
things  and  people  is  so  marked  and  obvious  that  no  names  are  wanted 
to  express  it  any  more  than  a  scientific  term  is  needed  to  express 
the  difference  between  an  eagle'and  a  phoenix.  The  important  point 
is  that  ''Daniel  Deronda"  is  very  broadly  distinguishable  from  all 
its  predecessors  by  not  dealing  with  types — ^with  the  ordinsuy 
people  who  make  up  the  actual  worldi  and  with  the  circumstances, 
events,  characteristics,  and  passions  that  are  common  to  us  all. 
We  have  all  been  so  accustomed  to  see  ourselves  and  all  our 


npei^t^  to  findfthe;  Sfane  ftmiWjttrfjtaftkillgrgiwS  or  j&]^?i)080Op^  to 
"Baniel  Deronda.'-  Jt  is  s^ft^ly0wwilwip^rt0i^fpl?fo  Pim.  iwh^ 
toflfto  forward  to  th4  eyorrjMiiy  .iptea«ui!?hpfc  ^wnin^jiwft  p^^ 
photograph,  to  be  presented  wA  iKfaK»(P9ltf^^:«^xA1»fmI^tf9,^bMg4 
the^strwiger  may  bevhandBQWfter  a»4j[l^it^inmQiirtbw  t?5.ioiNQyi^r- 
tibcleaj/itrofty  wjBll  be  th^jtib^cfl^faio^i^jg^f  Jthfiip^ 
fe  i»  tibe^  mood  t^.r^membefirf that  (tbft:»9rW)rd^es  ^t  c^ft^Btnwfeoily 
ofj  tj5p6Sr  und  that-^?  ajtiat j  >^(>oia3Wt^Jk-th^/ifffi*<1liice  Mn^vM 
hajarobabte  excet)tiowr8;ivp3fiiiYftiry^ciiad^iaft|f^  r»W  r*:  V^nfebe 

saidi  to  hav«  shawii^^«OP  «^riou8ifeidt/fftjL«fftiifc^^ 
hitherto  almost  timidly  kepfU^feg^ttk^  fl8rfe-gJr€«P^9f  iWPWl?flHy^v:?Of 
wiKse  tte  Uw  on  this  ^^^  mi^l^P9M>o^  ^diihuib^x^i^^ 

deariy  laid  dowQ  a  hwdfedotiBne^d  Iic|i<moWf >l>$w^-l)y>P^5l^ 
rules  of  probability :.  feet  /l^:^|iQnP4  .Sut  ♦hi^.^p^piily ^^^q[un4,  .teur- 
where^  what  ia  i^lled  rcfliirttcs  ^tionrTibf^  i^y^jf^i  tgpmr^^ 
maimera^s  conc^rned^fj  Af^liejdjtf^/I^e  jU^ma^^^  iiMjoi^afm^ 
law.  Romance  ig  the  fpnaa  of  fietipn :  wJbjiph.^gmpplQ»  li^ife  rfact' 
upon  its  whole  grotindk  and 'dealer wHJl?  ^Hf^  thighf^n  Wd  iP^er 
trUths^the  more  occult  wisdpmrnlhat  j$  not  tO/be  picked ili|>;^^be 
side  of  the  highway.  "This,  too,  is  prob^bte,  according  torthat 
saying  of  Agathon  :  *  it  is  a  part  of  probability  that  many  impro- 
bable things  will  happen/ "  says  George  Eliot  herself,  quoting 
from  Aristotle.  /'It  is  easier  to  kpow  mankind  than  to  know  a 
man,"  she  quotes  from  Roch^foua^uld.  And,  as  she  herself  says, 
**  Many  well-proved  (acts  are  darfc  to  the  giveragp  man,  eyen. con- 
cerning the  action  of  his  own^eart  ai^dth^-struct^?^  <3^  hi#pwa: 
retina."  But  this  is  not  the  line  upPHrWhicfe  sfepr  h^SrJiftiiprtp: 
proceeded.  Her  practice  is  tfe^t  dj^seribjad:ii|"h^rp^wn»%war4s^ 
**  P#rhaps  poetry  and  romanqcrare  as  plentiful ]ap^>eyt^:itt/tbe>«wQr}d: 
except  for  those  phlegmatLQ  n^Jtiires,  wh|0  I,i5|ispectrrwpuldf  ji%.^]?y: 
age  have  regarded  them  a^,  a  dull  jEorm;  of  or^oiieqHSr  tbtnkingi: 
They  exist  very  easily  in  the  i?ame  rpona  wit^i ,  the  microse4;>p^;.^9d: 
even  in  railway  carriage9  r  what  banishes  thwn^s^fth^.ya^um  in 
gentlemen  and  lady  passeng^^»"  TJbat  V^cuuq^j  ^  ^^^.i^it|>ertOt 
done  her  best  to  supply,  and  b^s;  svipplied  it  fio  fi^?  af  s^cb!  5|)ihiW' 
is  possible.  We  have  learBtedr^and  .we  ar^.apitita/ofrgQtJlowjilfi^v^^ 
knew  the  lesson  before  !' Adam  BfidQ^  in«idovijts-.fnajrkj|ijp9fVjth^t 
literature  of  the  century— that:  poetry, j^nd  rpmfi^cm^^  Am^^lh^ 
chippings  of  a  carpenter's  wprkftHop,.ar^;«yen'hoM^59^i,a^^ 

whist-Ubles  of  a  Middlemarch..d«*wiRg'rio^lPK»P4lMr«  Hftl  ^f^g§W 
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to  the  shops  of  Holbom  pawnbroker^.  Biit  are  poetry  arid 
romance,  any  more  than  wit  and  wisdom,  to  be  looked  fo«  only  in 
studies  and  railway  trains  ?  We  shall  find  plenty  of  all  by  taking 
the  train  for  St.  Oggs,  or  Treby  Magna,  or  pajriiig  a  visit  to 
Mrs.  Poyser  of  Dale  Farm,  or,  for  that  matter,  by  staying  at  home 
among  our  own  relations  and  friends.  But  we  may  travel  far 
before  we  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  complete  Gwendolen 
Harleth  or  an  entire  Henleigh  Mallinger  Grandcourt  in  the  flesh, 
though  we  may  come  here  and  there  upon  scraps  and  fragments  of 
them — farther  still  before  meeting  a  Hebrew  prophet  in  a  second- 
hand book-stall,  or  hearing  from  a  Frankfort  banker  the  legacies 
of  wisdom  bequeathed  by  a  Daniel  Gharisi.  And  why  should  we 
not,  for  once  in  a  way,  travel  away  from  ourselves  ?  By  risking  the 
immediate  disappointment  of  a  large  number  of  her  most  ardent 
admirers,  George  Eliot  has  paid  us  a  higher  compliment  than  if 
she  had  given  us  another  Silas  Matner.  She  has  practically  refused 
to  believe  the  common  libei,  upon  us  who  read  fiction,  that  we  only 
care  to  look  at  our  own  photographs  and  to  be.  told  what  we 
already  know. 

Gwendolen  Harleth  is  as  much  a  romance  heroine  as  Undine. 
When  we  are  first  introduced  to  her  across  the  green  table  at 
Leubrunn  we  are  not,  like  Deronda  himself,  puzzled  by  the  question 
whether  the  good  or  the  evil  genius  was  dominant  in  her  eyeS.  She 
is  so  far  from  being  a  "  She-Tito,"  as  one  excellent  critic,  showing 
less  discrimination  than  usual,  has  called  her,  as  to  be  his  very 
opposite— Tito  Melema  not  only  had  a  soul,  but  was  an  absolutely 
soul-haunted  man.  In  Gwendolen  we  see  at  once  not  a  soul,  but 
only  the  possibility  of  a  soul — not  an  actual,  but  only  possible 
battle-field  for  the.  good  genius  and  the  evil.  The.  faun  in 
broadcloth,  in  Hawthorne's  **  Transformation,"  is  more  than 
matched  by  this  nymph  with  the  tnsemhh  du  serpent  in  sea- 
green  and  silver.  Of  course  thus  far  Gwendolen  Harleth  is 
obviously  typical:  just  as  there  are  many  Maggie  TuUivers  with 
grand  ready-made  souls  all  at  sea  among  mean,  narrow,  and 
vulgar  surroundings,  so,  by  way  of  contrast,  are  there  many 
Rosamond  Vincys  and  Gwendolen  Harleths.  The  bitter  tragedy  of 
Rosamond  and  Lydgate  tells  how  one  of  these  soulless  creatures 
can  act  as  the  basil  plant  to  \thich  the  Middlemarch  surgeon  likened 
his  wife  in  after  times — **  a  flower  that  flourished  wonderfully  on  a 
murdered  man's  brains."  That  story  demands  for  its  development 
nothing  but  the  plainest  and  simplest  realism  and  the  closest  and 
most  exclusive  connection  with  every-day  things — ^the  smaller  and 


cpmmpner  the  better.    But,  suppose  ii;  bid^^e^^  pa^  of  Qeorg^ 
Elipt*s  plan  to  eudowfRosajEnondy^ncy  ^.H^^tty  ^pripfel  with  aA0tt}rTr 
the  realistic,  eveiy-d^y  machuaeiy  of /' Ada^  JBod^  j  ^d  **Middlf5r 
march"  must  have  ignominiou§ly . l^rol^^n  down.    >Itt.Yqifdd)hay^ 
been  as  adequate  to, endow  AuQt.PuUi^  herself ii^tbr one.    Tte 
seeming  tran^ormation  of  wiMch  w;^  may  furly  an^  wHb^t  Xoa^^ 
being  misunderstood — at  least  by  ai^y  reader  pli  '' P^el  Perpnda" 
— speak  as  the  birth  of  a  human  soul  is  a  possible  thing  ifk  ^vety 
case,  but,  in  any  given  case,  absolutely  unlil^ely.  .It  must  depend 
upon  outward  circumstances,  and  the  circumstances  must  nec^T 
sarily  be  of  an  exceptional  kind— either  unlikftl}^  iu  -themaelves,  or 
so  intensified  as  to  seem  unlikely.    Th^t  is  to  >^9y,.  H  dematidi»  th^ 
unbounded,  open  air  of   Romance  for  it^  repres^tation,  wl^er^ 
Nature  may  be  seen  at  work  in  her  rar^^pegta;  .^b^e  thiDtgd  ftce 
not  as  we  all  see  them  every  day,  bi^t  p  ^ome  few  >people  Jllay^f$ee 
them  once  in  a  lifetime,  and  thus  become  exceptlou94lly  wis0  tbem* 
selves,  and,  if  they  impart  their  rare  experience,  make  othe^iWigen 
Gwendolen  in  St.  Oggs^  Gwendolen  an  Treby,  Qwendo]^:  inMid* 
dlemarch,  mus/  have  lived  and  died  ''  with  her  gunpowder  hidden/^ 
as  Sir  Hugo  Mullinger  would  say:  with  her  gpodne$9^>^ay9rat  tha^ 
stage  of  harvest  when  ''it  lies  aU  undergrouBC^  mthian.  indetefr 
minate  future  .  .  .  and  may  have  the.  healthy  life,  choked  out  Of  it 
by  a  particular  action  of  the  foul  land  which  rears  or  neighbours 
it/'    To  make  the  original  situation  more  striking,  the  difficulties 
of  transformation  more  insuperable,  the  creator  of  .<xwendolen 
Harleth  has  shown  remorseless  cruelty  in  depriving  the  po9sible> 
invisible  harvest  of  every  chance  of  showing  a  single  blade,  i,  She 
is  not  only  **  the  spoiled  child,"  but  is  narrowed  and.  grooved  by 
spoiling.     ''To  be  protected  and  petted,  and  to  ha^  her  suscepti-r 
bilities  consulted  in  every  detail,  had  gone  along  with  her  food  and 
clothing  as  matters  of  course  in  her  life.''     She  was  not  high 
onough  placed  to  dream  of  playing  a  part  in  the  great  world,  or 
low  enough  to  have  a  share  in  the  battles  of  the  wide  one.    She 
had  no  exceptional  powers  or  affections  or  passions  pr  ambitions. 
Her  only  talents  were  an  eccentric  sort  of  beauty  that  was  not 
likely  to  prove  marketable,  and  a  cold  sharp  tongue,  pointed  by  a 
scornful  wit  of  the  sort  that  frightens  men  and  repels  women.    She 
is  only  a  bright  ripple  upon  a  dead  background.     Not  one  of  her 
surroundings  can  possibly,  except  in  a  negative  way^  have  the 
smallest  influence  upon  her  for  good  or  evil.    When  by  accident 
she  comes  in  contact  with  great  things,  as  in  the  person  of  Herr 
Klesmer,  her  thin  nature  shrivels  up :  she  is  nothing,  and  nowhere. 


\4  0  Vi^A^^^Se^fti^kan^^'^J^ 

The  lively  iiiipertiniebQeS  witk  which  fi^e- aimB^d  herself  ati  the 

eicpecise  of  Tasso.^nd  Mrs.  Anowpoiat,  Jenaing^'^and   yofUBg 

Clintock,  turn  iaip  mere  shafU^^  of  iU-tenbpeir  mhek  \^  Hyina, 

broader  horizon.    She  is  a  real  woman :  and <  her  blank  horiason -is 

more:  hopelessly,  evea^  mpre  trhgically^  I'eal  tha^-the^  iMefmite 

tragedy  which  opens  in  prospect  ^hen  she  is  inade^  l^int,-  witlt  a 

presentiment  pf  conscience,  at  a  sodden  isight  of  thig  picf Ure  behind 

the  panel  at  Offendene^  -  it  is  more  pathetic  ^en  tha^'tte^rbss^and 

vulgar  surroikndinga:  of  Maggie  Tulliver.     She 'CO^M  <iiot^^hdve 

:  found  openings  and  revdationi^  in^chanoe  looks  and^ch^mte  'wdrds 

like.the  niiller's  daughter,  i  Poor  Maggie's  soul iwks^ibbve  dtx^um- 

/3tance:i  circumstancestood^opodter  Gvretidolenin  the  place  of  a 

.soul.    Geoirge£U<it,  who  13  never  Weary  jpf  dwelling  tiipion^the  all- 

:  importance  o^  eady  i  associatsons  ^  in  dev^eloping^  k:haticicl6^i'  arid  ^  h( 

I  showing  bow  ^  whatrti^'^htttr^  ^be^tt  -  makes  ^  us  ^dt  4fQ  ^at^,^^  4ifas 

,  carefully  cUidiexplibitly  denied  her  ^e^ren' the-  Fe2hetnbt«i^y<sfe-oira^^keki 

^dweUing.    f^iPi^.*:  she  ^3f$i;^^* tilMiX^X^QtidtnQ^^vitm^ Mt^^^ 

i  o£Miss:Harletli*s  cMtho6dii€fi^etkA42iieAn4ifhi»^}a^^^^ 

iri^si,;iAihiinpn4i^  ^I  think,  rshool;!  t^e^w^^i-oot^d*^  ibv^B  s^4f 

cahadverilandu^i^  ^i^pspot  wteraithd  d^fiiiiteii^'pfl  eiiti^  meinbd^s 

ilnrayifbei  inwrol^htvwithi mifi^ition^Cl  jUiAt  ^6vi6>'^^^sAf§-^1(^9a4l^s 

iiape  0  rid|]  q^repared  iic^  tte  d|h9^6-o£  4kiefm6)M^  tb^  be^^tii^ia«ied( > % 

1  abstracts  itouhi^^ ftor agdbur j  aM\$^i pv6fbrdi|c«^^ lMi¥^  iTtipdM,\ityi K'W  . 

lil^ei<be^clkibrodu(:tiion'to^astf>^^      ^Uo  «hiyrk^ldfi^tlle>^i)ightly 

3hearei^:^ttDittl€iJiot><df  bues  1xeioti^ii!ig  t0fCn[\9^^k>^4kfaa$iiM" 

:i(i}wendolki.kiiew  bo^oPiOtid^tar ::  and  that^kfrC^MeiiiMlie^.  .ijuip. 

:  LiThk  KWholeliofJinhe  i^ht  bobk':ii  ^e^sM  ^to  Ithh  poitito^i^f 

1  GwendolenHHit  iV^a  maateriy  piQture^  aikdv4n<8|)it&  of  t}«^^areful  ahki 

eM^n  e^cag^erat^d ^i^ractfon  frs>ixi'iiher>life  clfilsUtr  pdsitfve  'oirdum- 

stance,  in  spite  J  of  the  'extbu)rdihdry  difficulty  of 'gvJringT  Hfe  Do 

a  character  with  no  nkore  taangible  consistency  th^n^  a  midOnboam, 

we  soon  grow  to  know  her  as  well  as  her  familiar  contrast)  Maggie 

Tiilliver.    I  feel  tempted  to  say  as  well  as  we  know  th^  blackstt^ith's 

boy  who  set  Rex  Gascoigne's  shouldbr,  for  the  6ak6  of  dwelling 

upon  the  marvellous  skill  with  which  George  Eliot  has  more  than 

once  compressed  a  whole  character,  which  suggests  a  whole  histbry 

apart  from  events,  into  a  sentence  or  two.     He  comes  and  goes, 

and  we  feel  as  if   he  had  set  our    shoulder,   instead    of   Rex 

Gascoigne*s.     But  even  before  we  can  guess  at  the  nature  Of  the 

story,  beyond  a  suspicion    that  exceptional  sin,   or  exceptional 

sorrow,  beyond  common  experience,  is  needed  to  transform  the 

young  lady  of  OfFendene  into  a  woman,  the  shadow  of  Grandcourt 


llppeare:.  .nThe)  manner  {if  hiSjentfj:  -is  striking^  and  artistid.  iHe, 
also,  at.  first  (light,  resembles  fine  of  Gmendolen's  surranndiag 
I'acufl^^the  addition  of  a  cypher  to  a  line  of  cypfaers;  It  is  only  by 
degrees  that  hea&stime«.  tlie  rank  of  the  integer  before  them  that 
givtsi  them  value.  And,  as  lie  develops,  he  also  develops  the  sig- 
nificance o{  Deronila.  Passages  from  George  Eliot's  works  could 
I  6asiiy  be  mnltiplied  to  show  how  iatenscly  she  regards  our  active 
'  petKOHal  in/luence  upon  one  another  froni  without,  the  blows,  so  to 
■Sp^ak,  , given  and  taken  in  llhe  battle  of  life,  tatber  than  .seK- 
:  (XmBciouBness  or  se^f-cuU^re^  aa  the  machinery  for  growth  and 
^ange.  She  believes  iu  the  mesmeric  effect  of  personality, 
j, Nearly  every  one  of  her  jiovels  contaijis  an  influencing  character, 
ifff  a  greatei  or  leas  degree — Dipah  Morris,  Edgar  Trvan,  Felbc 
"Hfiltj  Dorothea  JBwoHo,  Saronarola  are  only  more  strongly  marked 
:  iosta^^s.  N^tttrallyi'  in  novels  of  types  and  manners,  such  personal 
iiltilpfince  nMiBtlMitakes:alargo  religjotis  or  social  form.  But  to  bring 
Cwen4oJeft;Harlethf:i(ilo  relation  with  such  men  and  women  as 
thwe^-the  exp«rimient  would  be  absurd.  That  "utterly  frustrated 
lookt  aa  if  Bome  coufusing  potion  were  creeping  through  her 
.5)^terni"  still  repeats  itself,  I  am  sore,  though  she  is  mamed  to 
Res  and  corresponds  with  Deronda,  whenever  she  feels  herself 
standing  op  the  edge  of  an  idea — though  she  has  no  doubt  given 
up  the  childish  experiment  of  trj-ing  to  read  learned  books  in  order 
to  make  herself  wise.  Her  experiences  were  bound  to  be  special 
and  peculiarly  her  own:  "Souls,"  said  D(HX)thea  Brooke  to  hcr 
sister,  "  have  complexions  too :  what  will  ssit  oae  will  not  suit 
another."  And  so  happened  to  her  what  is  utterly  unlikely,  and 
therefore  utterly  inadmissible  in  represent^ons  of  tjrpical  life  and 
character  such  as  all  George  Eliot's  former  works  have  been  :  per- 
fectly necessary  for  the  complete  study  of  Gwendolen's  transforma- 
tion, and  therefore  perfectly  legitimate  in  Romance,  which  studies 
human  nature  in  its  seeming  exceptions,  and  not  in  its  rules.  The 
end  is  exceptional ;  the  machinery  must  be  exceptional  also.  And 
so  the  life  of  Gwendolen  Harleth  became  bound  up  with  that  of 
Hcnleigh  Grandcourt  on  the  one  hand  and  with  that  of  Daniel 
Deronda  on  the  other. 

No  doubt  the  main  interest  attaching  to  Deronda  and  Grandcourt 
is  their  relation  to  Gwendolen.  Taken  apart  from  her,  and  from 
the  romance  of  her  destiny,  their  intensity  would  savour  of 
exaggeration.  But  nobody  would  dreSn  of  talking  about  exag- 
geration in  connection  with  the  fiend  and  the  angel  who,  in  the 
well-known  picture,  are  playing  at  chess  for  a  htunan  soul.  There 
Vol.  XVII.,  N.S.  i8;6.  e  a 
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are    many    men    more  or  less  like  Grandcourt,   or   rather    like 
parts    of   Grandcourt :    but    he,    taken    as'  a    whole,   is  a  cun- 
ning combination    of   all  the   qualities,   positive    and    negative, 
fit — to  refer  again  to  the  harvest  simile — to  choke  out  the  germ  "by 
damage  brought  from  foulness  afar,"  just  as  her  earlier  life  repre- 
sented  the  evil  action   of   the  rearing  and  •  neighbouring    land. 
George  Eliot  has  shown  the  force  of  her  genius  by  turning  this 
necessary  dysdcemon  into  an  actual  man,  and  by  bringing  him  into 
relation  with  Gwendolen  in  a  simple  and  natural  way,  that  serves  to 
illustrate  both  his  character— apart  from  his  intended  use — and 
hers.     His  original  conception  seems  to  belong  to  a  speech  of  Mrs. 
Transome  in  "  Felix  Holt,"  "  A  woman's  love  is  always  freezing 
into  fear.     She  wants  everything,  she  is  secure  of  nothing.    This 
girl  has  a  fine  spirit — plenty  of  fire  and  pride  and  wit.     Men  like 
such  captives,  as  they  like  horses  that  champ  the  bit  and  paw  the 
ground  :  they  feel  more  triumph  in  their  mastery.     What  is  the  use 
of  a  woman's  will  ? — if  she  tries,  she  doesn't  get  it,  and  she  ceases 
to  be  loved.    God  was  cruel  when  he  made  women."    This  one- 
sided, poetical  outburst  is  translated  for  Gwendolen  into  plain  and 
bitter  prose.     She  required  to  be  crushed  out  of  her  very  smaH  self 
before  she  could  expand  into  a  self  that  was  larger :  and  as  such  a 
preliminary  process  was  a  labour  of  Hercules  we  have  a  Grandcourt 
to  fulfil  the  labour.     One  of  the  many  passages  to  which  I  have 
already  referred  as  illustrating  George  Eliot's  -stress  upon  p>ersonal 
iiifluehce  is  quite  as  applicable  to  her  relations  with  her  husband  as 
to  her  feelings  about  Deronda :  "It  is  one  of  the  secrets  in  that 
change  of  mental  poise  which  lias  been  fitly  named  conversion  that 
to  many  among  us  neither  heaven  nor  earth  has  any  revelation  till 
st>me  personality  touches  theirs  with  a  peculiar  influence,  subduing 
them  into  receptiveness.     It  had  been  Gwendolen's  habit  to  think 
of  the  persons  around  her  as  stale  books,  too  familiar  to  be  interest- 
ing."   Had  she  been  left  to  Grandcourt  alone,  only  half  the  process 
of  transformation  could  have  been  possible :  she  would  have  under- 
gone all  the  grinding  sorrow,  all  the  heart-breaking  self-contempt, 
and  all  the  longing  to  destroy  life  so  that  she  might  destroy  her 
bonds  ;  but  she  would  have  escaped  from  all  this  in  time — her  soul 
would  have  been  strangled  in  its  birth  :  she  would  have  ended  by 
becoming  assimilated  more  and  more- to  her  tyrant,  and  would  have 
been  worse  than  at  first  because,  instead  of  having  no  soul  at  all, 
she  would  have  had  the  soul  of  a  slave.    That  would  not  have  been 
transformation,  but  degradation.     It  is  at  this  point  we  see  the  fuU 
force  of  the  title-page  motto, 

*'  Let  thy  chief  terror  be  of  thine  own  soul " — 
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For  the  eouUess  nymph  is  growing  a  aovil  now,  and  it  is  a  soul  to  be 
feared.  When  she  saw  Wrs,_^Glasher  riding  in  thu  park,  unrecog- 
nised  byGrandcourt,  "What  possible  release  conld  there  be  for  har 
from  thiij  hated  vantage-ground,  which  yet  she  dared  not  quit,  any 
more  than  if  fire  had  been  raining  outside  it  ?  What  release,  but 
death  ?  Not  her  own  death.  Gwendolen  was  not  a  woman  who 
coDid  easily  think  of  her  own  death  as  a  near  reality,  or  front  for 
herself  the  dark  entrance  on  the  untried  and  invisible.  It  seemed 
more  possible  that  Grandcourt  should  die :  and  yet  not  likely.  The 
power  oi"  tyranny  in  him  seemed  a  power  of  living  in  the  presence 
of  any  wish  that  he  should  die.  The  thought  that  his  death  was 
the  only  possible  deliverance  for  her  was  one  with  the  thought  that 
deliverance  would  nevec  come;  the  double  deliverance  from  the 
injury  with  which  other  bcinga  might  reproach  her,  and  from  the 
yoke  she  had  brought  on  her. own  neck.  Nol  She  foresaw  him 
always  living,  and  her  own  life  dominated  by  him ;  the  '  always'  of 
her  young  experience  not  stretching  beyond  the  few  immediate 
years  that  seemed  immeasurably  long  with  her  passionate  weariness. 
The  thought  of  his  dying  would  not- subsist;  it  turned  as  with  a 
dream-cliange  into  the  terror  that  she  should  die  with  his  throttting- 
fingers  on  her  neck  avenging  that  thought.  Faiktasics  moved  within 
her  tike  ghosts,  making  m  brtak  in  htr  mon  ackHaaitcdged  csmciousnta 
and  findinj!  no  obilnulion  in  il :  dttrk  riiyt  doing  Ihn'r  work  inrisib/ji  in 
the  broad  light''  I  have  emphasised  those  last  words  because  tbey 
express  directly,  and  not  merely  suggest,  the  part  that  Grandcojurt 
is  intended  to  play  in  what  promises  to.be  her  soul's  tragedy.  . 

Of  course  Deronda's  part,  if  we  remember  the,  depth  and  subtlety 
of  the  drama  that  is  being  played,  is  obvious-  It  was  nece««aiy 
that  we  should  perceive  the  action  of  the  good  a^  distinctly  and 
intensely  as  that  of  the  evil.  And  in  incarnating  the  g'ood  influence) 
so  to  speak,  I  do  not  thinly  that  George  Eliot  hae^  altogether  SUC7 
ceeded  so  completely  in  enlisting  our  sympathies  as  usual.  It  is 
true  the  difficulties  of  the  task  were  almost  iosunnountable.  We 
know  what  men  in  general  are  apt  to  call  men  in  particular  who 
talk  with  never  failing  wisdom,  and  in  whose  armour  of  virtue  there 
is  no  flaw.  We  know  also  what  women  for  the  most  part  thin][  of 
such  men,  and  therefore  wc  know  what  novel  readers  Jn  gener^ 
will  say  and  think  of  Gwendolen's  good  angel.  I  must  own  .to  a 
feeling  of  relief  when  Deronda  was  conscious  of  a  wish-  to  horse- 
whip Grandcourt;  it  was  a  touch  of  good  wann-bloqded  sw 
pathetic  humanity.  However,  the  sneer  is  a  very  cheap  and  not 
very  effective  form  of  criticism.    Nobody  dreams  of  sneering  at  the 
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J5led€]X>ss  Knig:ht^>tik;  anotheirirc(mdiihce,yoi^/al^  ti 

saHtnproch£,  in  romant^ hij^tosyio  fNQbodyili^^eavensiilg^gested^ 
ided  beauty  of  sonlijiififeisrfiTOttiTideidj^t^aiity  bf  mi  not  bedb^ 

worth  painting.  ""It  is one  of  4di6  highest  privileges  ofi  the^  jrdmancls 
to  Idesdise  :  to  shov^  wha^fc^  under arit^infiel^.favouHiiglic^clutnstaji^ 
of  liature  or  ctdtureyim^y:tie(th&Jae8t;£fobdiae6ra^!Wdl>as.th« 
wickedness  of  a  man.  ,  Ifit  is^tmerthafwe/need^  muatr  loVei  the 
behest  wlien  we  see  it,  it  isfwelltibatwejshouldhavd  anroppori^Uity 
of  seeing  the  highest  from  time  to: bmeu  in  relation  toGwendolen^ 
it  is  not  so  much  with  Deronda  himself  ais  with  tiaie  iwisddmand 
tbe  goQjdness  of  Deronda  that  weare  cohcerheds  nBttt  The: justly 
gives  his  name  to  the  hovel  in  so.i£a3ra«  he»>if  naivth^  principal 
actor  in  any  drama,  is  a  moving^  influence  in :  three  dranlasiVhich 
are  only  very  subtly  and  ihdirectly  <x>nnectedVrthe  stories  of 
Gwendolen,  of  Mirah^  and  I\IordeGai.   .  '  .   /  .;.:')!     '  o   .  ;  i 

iDeronda  is  certainly  hot  onel6f  those  who  £nd  AOtbing  butibar? 
retmess  from  Dan  to  Beersheba^  ^  There  ate  persoz^ihrei^  life  who 
cannot  walk  from  Charing  Cross(tft>  Tempiie  Bar  ahdiibt  dieot  with.aii 
adventure  for  every  flag-^oiie':  ahd^h^  is/6neitof;tibese!'p^plei!i  If 
Gwendolen  is  a  niheitQenth^ceiiihifly  nymphs  be). is  a.ai^^ 
tury  knight  errant,  and  a  fortiinot^  !ca>ei  jHe-isitojtyrhofv^veryttaique 
or  even  very  exceptional  tbu9far;aiBdtfaerefis^^  passage  in  Cbdpter 
XXXII.-^too  long  £(9r  qiiotiiigjabieilgtb^T  a]idritcioi:<:aniplQl£i\foir 
spoiling  by  mutilation^-^whibh  |ii^t8  him  inidetail^  andiWU^iostghb 
to  i^ace  him  at  6nc&)itiid:'fociaU:[ih>!syihp^b^tiGnm//&f^^ 
there  be  any  pow^r  In  ^oikilap  toik^epioun  attention  i&sed  rt^anytfaing: 
but  incidents  and  cbhverkUsons.  >'hx  ibiyl^te^tbeifemaikable  ctff 
cufi^iances  of  his  bipr^h  aild^biinjpiig^p^lbisitannbriidds/^natuffcvius 

linbounded  and  aU-^sided  s^patftiie^,  ahdiiDjrioo^im^asisi^^^ 
^itderful  talent  for  fixidi^gTadv^iitUrira  at  everyitumi^  frOBkibir 
<crhdle,t6  his  marriage;  qualify !him  td  senre.ste  thd  cciiiductDrwhibBi: 
we  iteed  to  lead  us,  b]|rnaturai^tepd,  i2Btd:>the  iwidei  air^pfiTOtJiasnce 
>iHi$bh  Gwendolen  miist  ^breathb .if  ^she' is  f not  to  .die J  rrThk'dugii  ihis 
eyes^  which  do  n<>t  lobk<  upon^rboHnnotr  things  >com|iiQidfy,)wei'see 
thdtl  romance,  the  natural^  bbtoif^r  of:  exceptions  land/dhte^ittes^ 
i^as  true  as  reality,  and  motb  tma'tdiiin  ittuidh^hatiSBemsi  mahralt 
is-  very  remarkable  that,  Sn^'deklrngv with  fadmi,!  Geofgen£liotrfhas 
rtot  only  adopted  t  the  spirit  't^'  romancb  but)  >ifs[  forms^^tayi 
oft^n  its  common  and  iconnreritfonai  .fcHxhS, /a(ml'lthatt^tbMddli-{ 
berate  preference  -  aiid^  intentibm^  I  iMariy  of  •  .Jher^^nrOy^ls .  oonfiib 
a'i'Cfthantic  iftcidenti-andiiSame  introdHoe-hadny,!butvAhia4^ife«^>:diff^ 
fereht  thing.     H^di^^  kavd  thentomkntic/fFimewoife/qnKlebnpv.^ 


separate  Jitcidenis  dot  very  aiAAabf. iK^dtemsslTet,' butubicb  wltcoi 
added  or  rather  multiplied  together  make  up  a.  very  unlikely  whole. 
What  is  the  "plot"  of  Daniel  I>eronda'9  history,  if  it  is  cofi- 
densod  after  the  manner  of  hurried  reviewers  ?  A  foreign  Jewish 
*ing;er  wishes  that  her  only  child. may  be  spared  what  she  considers 
the  miseries  of  his  race  and  become  an  English  gcniicman.  He  is 
brought  up  in  luxury  and  kindness,  but  in  ignorance  of  his  race 
and  parentage,  by  a  baronet  who  is  his  mother's  rejected  lover.  He 
saves  from  suicide  a  beautiful  young  girl — herseif  a  Jewess,  wbicit 
is  a  rather  strong  coincidence— whom  he  afterwards  marries.  He 
— another  Mrong  coincidence— meets  with  the  most  untypical  of  aH 
untypical  Jews,  a  poor  workman  in  London  witli  the  brain  of  a 
scholar,  the  heart  of  a  poet,  and  the  sou!  of  a  prophet,  who  by 
sheer  force  of  enthusiasm  inspires,  and  naturally  inspires,  the  young 
man  of  thought  and  rullure  with  a  Quixotic  purpose  that  is  to 
absorb  all  bis  years  and  powers.  Meanwhiie  he  has  been  recxjg- 
nised  at  ■Krankfort;  a  tjttte  mj^tcritmsly.  by  a  Jew  banker  asitibe. 
grandson' of  hiG  bosom  friend;  Daniel  Charisi ;  and  Deroodals 
niother,  from  some  motive  tliati  .1  n-ill  not/CaU  insufiicicnt  only 
bccausel  cannot  undci^taftdiG,  ssods^for.him,  toils  him  his  lamiJy 
history,  and  theh^passesoiit  from  his  life  again  forever.  Thu«  set 
out  like  3  pile  of  dryboncE,' aiiKl,:e'DVBririg  mj'steries  and  fatwljr 
puizles  tD.iwIiich-it  is  not  Geocge  Eliot's  ordinarj-  habit  to  fit^ 
more  importance  than  tho)' are  KOttl^  which  is  at  best  veryiliUky. 
tfac  e\ehls  of  Dcronda's  lifclook  likOitheakeleton  of  a  pre-arrangpd^ 
dream.  The  dfcct  is  cren  carefully  enhanced  by  such  a  coinoH 
dence  as  that  between:  iMordeofi's  seoondisiglited  <  vi»Qnl<D£iitfae[ 
manner  in  which  his  compIeter-sooL^wasiita  apfwar.to  himiiiff-^UoK! 
tantly  approaching  or  turning  bii.backitQwaDdshim,  darldy  IpHOttMl] 
against  a  gt^en  sky  -  .  .  raaiiHllyaBen  riaiienBd  by  the  ewatmiot 
light  on  the  aerial  backgrouod,"  and  the  way  in  which  DcrOttd* 
actually  approached  him  along  the  river,  dark  in  face  and  dnts^- 
and  as  "from  the  golden  background  "of  aglorioua  sunset ..  BM 
let  us  at  once  put  alt  these  things,  these  wonders  let  us  caJl  theiBf 
in  sharp,  immediate  contrast  with  the  story  of  Gwendolen.  Tbt 
contrast  is  extreme— all  the  better.  It  is  not  more  extreme, , in 
truth,  than  the  contrast  between  life'a  limits  and  conditions  at 
dimly  guessed  by  Gwendolen  and  its  unconditioned  boundlessnew 
through  Art  as  felt  by  Klesmer.  *  We  need  to  feel  strongly  all  th* 
difference  between  her  original  soullessness  snd  the  largeneas  of 
an  idealised  world.  It  is  a  strange  sensation  to  go  straight  fioin 
Gwendolen,  who  needs  a  revelation  to  leam  that  the  world  is  lugor 
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than  one  of  her  whims,  to  Mofdcjcai,  the  prophet  to  Jacob — not  the 
less  a  prophet  because  Jacob  isr  only  little  Jacob  Cohen,  the  pawn- 
broker's son.  I  think  one  is  not  obliged  to  take  any  profound 
interest  in  the  Hebrew  politics  of  the  future  to  appreciate  Mordccai, 
so  far  as  we  are  capable  of  extending  our  sympathies  in  an*  upward 
direction.  In  any  case  he  amply  fulfils  a  sufficient  mission  by 
keeping  well  before  our  eyes  the  existence  of  an  ideal  world,  where 
all  things,  though  but  in  dreams  and  visions,  may  seem  possible, 
while  we  are  watching  Gwendolen's  attempts  to  see  beyond  the 
edge. of  her  gown.  The  Cohens  are  a  foil  to  him  that  he  may  be 
the  more  forcible  contrast  to  her,  just  as  the  picture  of  a  Dutch 
kitchen  is  the  most  telling  preparation  for  the  study  of  a  picture  of 
saints  and  angels,  and  that,  in  its  turn,  for  sympathy  with  one  of 
human'Jife  or  history. 

There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  adoption  of  the  common 
forms  of  the  romance  shows  poverty  or  carelessness  in  invention, 
or  indeed  that  it  shows  anything  at  all  except  that  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  permissible  length  of  a  novel  which  the  most  popular  of 
writers  must  not  exceed.  In  the  novel  of  types  and  manners 
situations  are  not  more  important  than  the  way  we  arrive  at  ;them. 
In  the  romance — still  using  the  word  in  its  special  and  contrasted 
sense — the  effects  and  situations  are  ttll-importanti  and'  the  aTtist 
will  not  spoil  his  climax  by  elaborating  preliminary  details  that  are, 
except  in  their  result,  of  no  importance  at  all.  It  is  not  iniartistic 
to  use  the  romance- framework  that  comes  readiest  to  hand,  just  as 
a  musician  would  be  very  ill-advised  who  wasted  power  in  inventing 
a  new  form  for  every  new  sonata.  He  would  set  people  thinking 
about  his  forms  too  much,  and  about  his  effects  too  little.  The 
direct,  uncompromising  adaptation  of  the  spirit  and  form  of  the 
PDmance  to  a  novel  of  our  own  time  by  the  author  of  "  Middle- 
march"  is  in  itself  a  striking  and  daring,  perhaps  hazardous, 
experiment  in  the  art  of  fiction,  and  certainly  the  experiment  is 
the  more  ^complete,  and  its  effect  the  stronger,  by  using  forms 
which  held  the  same  good  wine  of  romance  that  was  drunk  by  our 
less  exigent  fathers.  If  they  are  but  a  ready  machinery  for  saving 
time  that  can  be  used  for  [better  purpose,  they  serve  their  turn. 
The  mere  story  of  "  Daniel  Deronda "  may  not  be  a  particularly 
good  one  ;  but  then  few  people  have  ever  read  a  novel  by  George 
Eliot,  unless  it  was  **  Silas  Mamef,"  merely,  if  at  all,  for  the  sake 
of  the  story.  It  is  more  important  to  note  whether  she  displays 
the  qualities— apart  from  the  close  realism  she  does  not  affect— for 
which  they  are  read  like  the  lives  of  old  friends  that  are  always 
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new.  Ami  in  this  respect  one  striking  feature  of  "Daniel  Deron4a" 
is  that  it  is  not  only  George  Eliol's  first  romance,  but  the  first  novel 
in  which  she  has  either  taken  our  own  day  for  her  date,  or  the  cla^s 
of  whom  novel  readers  in  general  have  most  personal  experience-^ 
excluding  prophets  and  pawnbrokers— for  \\&r.dramalis  pem/iix. 

In  the  very  first  page  ^  of  the  very  first  of  her  published  works  liic 

autiioress  of  "  The  Sad  Fortunes  of  the  Reverend  Amos  Barton" 

aifects  to  complain  that  "  Mine,  I  fear,  is  not  a  well-regulated  mind  : 

it  has  an  occasional  lendemesa  for  old  abuses ;  it  lingers  with  a 

certain  fondness  over  the  d#>-s  of   nasal    clerks  and  top-booted 

parsons,  and  has  a  sigh  for  the  departed  shades  of  vulgar  errors." 

And  these  wortla  were  written  when  a  great  many  things  were  in 

full  force  and  vigour  that  have  since  joined  those  departed  shades. 

If  "  Adam  Bede "  and  " The  Mill  on  the  Floss"  were  old  world 

pictures  when  they  were  published,  what  are  they  now  ?  They  have 

almost  fallen  back  into  id)'lls,  so  far  as  that  indefinite  word  implies 

any  ideaofobsoleteantiquity.    They  already  illustrate  history,  and — 

as  somebody  once  suggested  in  the  case  of  Dickens — will  soon 

require  an  archwological  museum  for  their  illustration,  including)  for 

example,  a  parish  clerk,  a  parson's  top-boots,  and  Master  Alamer's 

loom.     The  brass  bands  and  ribbons  of  the  North  Loamshire  cle^. 

tion  will  stir  no  corresponding  chord  in  the  breasts  of  o';^  J^now 

thildic-n.  wiiu  never  saw  the  member  i:iieh^i'..CfTdppcal^lraightita 

the  hearrt,  this  lakes  the  r6ad  titf  theumindjfi'.TheyiDonbtne^-'faotn: 

tiiis  expands:  them  inta  Indies.  ^<ln;B.  word, iVJDaniti,  Dceonfia^l 

differs  frdra  them  in  being  a'Romance>-bnd;tk'at  of-4ie>-hii4MBt| 

kidd—tiH\d  mouesvpon  different  tlun^  convflrpngJibesiaCcdrdinsr- 

to  different  laws.    Thus  considered,  it  is  practically  sifitatibtekibjr 

a  new  author,   and   must  be  judged  accordingly.    We  are  not 

justified  is  saying  whether  wc  prefer  this  to'SnyDtfaesinovel  or  itiy 

other  to  this:  -we  can  go  no'farthec  than  pFefettrtng'Oon.litedxtif^ 

novel' tuanothen     £0  far  as  ttuth)4o  liuman/nalintie' is  toncfimedij 

both  forms  me  of  equal  viMue,  uui.indted>^siq>p^  cachi  Other^it 

deficiencies. '  It  would  be  a  "pobrlals/'  ss  Gcosget  EU^tt's^nudlaiHli 

fnrmerE  say;  if  any  form  oC  feature' or  gnew  ati  thitb  :0f  anjikindt 

were  to  be  left  hiddeit  beoauMisamekind^maohiDeiy  fm'eictnctr-) 

ingthmnis  forbidden  by  critical  laws.i/A  oeitaini  kihil>  offic&on^ 

which  simply    reftccte    faitlifHllyv' miist  of  ;'Doqr9<J:  bleiTboUtdnitU 

accurate,  typical  fidelity  by  the'atxictftst'lEm;    iButi£ation>&tllaig:eiJ 

which  kas  at  mudh  tado  with^.imlikelyjthingb.aBj Matote  faecsU^ 

has  Dn^>onelaw;.andthat  IB  tfaecoii^)ldle.att«iiim^fr«>£  ttS[te4'l>^> 

anymean^  b^.the-sdcrificerof  anythiny  but  fx>Hitrilfl 
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is  not  possible,  where  humaii  naiuretis  concerned,  is  ptoyefbiaUjr 
hard  ta  say.  If  the.machineiy  of  the  Aiabiaa  Nights  were  neces- 
sary for  extracting  an  additional  scrap  ctf  human  nature  worth 
having  out  of  the  mine^  then  let  it  be  U9ed  by  all  means^  and 
gratefully.  Fortunately  we  need  not  fear  being  driven  to  any:8U€h 
desperate  resource  when  we  see  how  powerful  the  ordinaryfomw 
of  the  Romance  are  in  the  hands  of  a  great  artist  for  depicting 
what  surely  cannot  be  shown  by. painting  everyday  types  and  every- 
day manners :  the  invisible  transformation  *  of  a  germ  into  a  soul. 
No  mere  naturalist,  who  only  knows  what  he  sees,  could  describe 
the  birth  of  the  moth  from  the  worm.  "Deronda  laughed,  but 
defended  the  myth.  'It  is  like  a  passion£^e  word/  he  said;  'the 
exaggeration  is  a  flash  of  fervour.  It  is  an  extreme  image  of  what 
is  happening  every  day."  Such  is  not  the  mere  apology  for  the 
romance — ^it  is  its  more  than  sufficient  reason  for  being. 

It  is,  of  course,  idle  to  speculate  whether  '*  Daniel  Deronda" 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  manner,  as  musical  biographers  say, 
on  the  part  of  its  author.  In  its  romance  aspect  it  may  be  simply 
a  parenthesis,  a  brilliant  display  of  strength  in  a  foreign  field.  But 
it  would  be  pleasant  to  regard  it  as  the  forerunner  of  a  line  of 
fiction  that  will  immediately  concern  ourselves  and  our  children 
who  live  in  the  England .  of  to-day.  We  cannot  help  envying  the 
England  of  yesterday  the  painter  it  has  found.  As  she  says  of 
Deronda,  ** To. glory  in  a  prophetic  vision  ....  is  an  easier 
exercise  of  believing  imagination  than  to  See  its  beginning^in  news- 
paper placards,  staring  at  you  from  a  bridge  beyond  the  com  fields : 
and  it  might  well  happen  to  most  of  us  dainty  people  that  we  were 
in  the  thick  of  the  battle  of  Armageddon  without  being  aware  of 
anything  more,  than  the  annoyance  of  a  little  explosive  smoke  and 
struggling  on  the  ground  immediately  about  us.".-  George  Eliot  has 
hitherto  too  much  neglected  the  newspaper  placards  upon  the  rail- 
way bridges  and  thought— I  dare  not  add  tho: words  "too  much"— 

of  the  cornfields.    She  has  abandoned  the  houses,  not  of  St.  Oggs  or 

•t 

Middlemarch,  but  of  Iiondon,  too  freely  to  those  who  try  to  copy  the 
close  realism  that  she  herself  popularised  amoag  us  without  ''the  force 
of  imagination  that  pierces  or  exalts  the  solid  fact,  instead  of  floating 
among  cloud-pictures."  After  all,  there  is  something  better  than 
pleasure  and  vanity  in  our  wishing  to  see  our  own  selves  as  we  are, 
and  we  have  a  right  to  complain  that  we  l?ave  been  neglected — 
until  to-day.  Our  afternoon  tea-tables  heve  been  photographed 
ad  nauseam :  it  is  time  for  the  cover  to  hi  removed,  that  we  may 
see  underneath  them.    We  welcome  "  Paniel  Deronda,"  not  only 
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as  a  ^nd  romance  of  a  woman's  soul^  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  but  also  th^  first  novel  that  gives  us  the  hope  of  studying 
ourselves  in  the  same  spirit  with  which  ^e  have  been  able  to  study 
mankind  at  large  as  typified  by  our  father^w  There  are  incomplete 
Grandcourts  and  imperfect  Devondas  who  will  repay  study  as  fully 
as  the  more  picturesque  class  of  countxy^town  people  and  Loam* 
shire  farmers,  and  no  less  for  their  own  sakes  than  as  means  to 
an  endw  Gwendolen  Harleth  alone  is  enough  to  show  hc^clqa^ 
and  deeply  she  can  study  our  drawing-room  Undines,  if  such  there 
be.  And  ^*  Daniei  Deronda"  alone  (the  book»  not  the  man)  Ks 
proof  enough  that  its  author  hat  the  couxage  to  ^enter  upon  jfche 
surest  road  to  the  highest  kind  of  popularity-^hat  which  apparently 
leads  above  it.  There  is  not  a  sentence^  scarcely  a  character*  in 
'^Daniel  Deronda"  that  reads  or  looks  as  if  she  were  thinking  of 
her  critics  before  her  readers  at  larger  ot  of  her  readers  at  iarge 
before  the  best  she  could  give  them.  She  has  often  marred  a 
stronger  and  more  telling  effect  for  the  sake  of  a  truer  and  defter 
— and  this  belongs  to  a  kind  of  courkge  which  most  artists  wiil 
be  inclined  to  envy  her.  But  her  processes  of  construction  cqp^eiK 
another  question^  too  long  to  speak  ^of  in  a  few  wordsw  .'Apart 
from  all  considerations  -  of  such  processes itn  detail^,  'i'  Daniel 
Deronda"  is  a  probably  unique  example  of  the  ^^plication.  bf  the 
forms  of  romance  to  a  rare  and  difficult  problem  in  human  nature, 
by  first  stating  the  problem — (the  transformation  of  Gwendolen)-;- 
in  its  extremest  form,  and  then,  with  something  like  scientific  pre^ 
cision  as  well  as  philosophic  insight,  arranging  circumstance  so  a9 
to  throw  upon  it  the  fullest  light  possible.  From  this  point  of  view 
even  the  objects  of  Mordecai's  enthusiasm  have  their  place  in  the 
drama  as  supplying  the  strongest  contrast  to  c(Mnmon  lives. and 
thoughts  obtainable  in  these  days,  and  Deronda's  perfection  as 
affording  the  ideal  we  must  keep  in  our  minds  in  order  to  study 
whatever  falls  short  of  it.  Less  even  in  its  intrinsic  merits,  with  all 
their  greatness,  than  in  the  promise  it  gives  of  doing  tardy  justice 
to  the  profounder  poetry  of  our  own  immediate  day,  lies  the  highett 
value  of  this  true  Romance  of  Gwendolen  Harleth  and  Daniel 
Deronda. 
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iTSO*"i&  Sfe^utd'fbr'Pirfiamerit.  '♦Sestttb^-i^  th^ 
vemacxriad: '  Aaitie  dP  th«  fctfagtiage-  6f  the  Bisutc)sc  Th6 
Basutbs  are  Sooth A^eaii  n^tlVed^^  octiipyln^'ai  tetrit^ 
which:  ^Verti^el*«-3igdi^^  thie^¥equ6s<  of  thfe-  tril)^ 
became  part  of  the  Brifdfefh^mpii^  4llid  is>  ho\^-kn?  if¥egulir  di^tHc* 
6f  the  Cape  cblony-^that  i^s-  to»'^ay,  adistndt ateo^t'fe^tiiiftly'ijk^bi^ 
p^ed  by  natives  \vhe  are  dnfepre6Wt(sd*'hri'th^€616ri{W^ 
and  whose  Sfrftirsar^M^tlM^haS*d^lo^^mlAl*8ibn^f§.^'^      :;b  >iq  ^lii 

m 

A*  the  tim^'of  the  J^^iBSiort^  fii  ig6^thfe  kofiditlbiV'#-th6^Basfifb 
tjribe^a^  rrii^r^le^ii^6«^^fi^f§rti^;  . Al^  ^^^  N^HHhe  ^et^ft^^f 

ended  in  thd%t|e*  de^t>v<^>th^^Bto\fedfei'3ffi%t^<thi^iand>v^fc^ 
had-^eLi*'^*fltedr'iHto*P6^§»^^iftllpi^ffi^,?W^ 

^^^t^^wdj^l^y 'fhi$i^ob;qyg¥^)^  ;^fh'((c^ft$Qp^'da«^g^]^^HleK  tli^ 
had  l<^i^t^1((»4Miy  hk^^^iti^ol^iai^^^I^^  ^i^* 

crevioe^^  they  fell'ttn^^^t))^^  t^fe^r,  £»# ^it-i  6M^\kk6'hJ3Afinh^ 
tribc^-wassmlttefr  witk^ty^tiii  WlihJftK  thife  tl^^408t  h^rii^V^th^ 
could  not  tru^  their  chiefs  ;^ei^%^  nbthn^<drbu}ifd^Whi^h''th;iy' 
could  rally;  a^d  theit  otily  chsinfeerwfts  to  enlbld'thetnselv^sin tbfe 
British  flag.  After  a  period  of  ttc jf(«l«ldnv  Sir-  Philip  Wodeh«is^, 
at  that  time  Governor  of  the  Capei'^^  the  representative  of  ihe 
Queen  accepted  the  allegiance  of  the  tribe>  and  the  "war  was  stayed.^ 
Peace,  however,  was  not  secured  without  further  loss.  The  FVee 
State  demanded  and  obtained  nearly  half  the  land  of  the  tribe.  AH 
the  rich  plains  from  the  western  baiik  of  the  Caledon  towards  ^e 
sources  of  the  Modder,  the  Vet,  and  the  Zand— the  cornfields  and 
the  rich  grazing  ground  of  the  lost  herds— were  made  over  as  a  spoil 
to  the  victorious  Boers  for  ever. 

Then  Moshesh,  the  chief  who  had  made  the  Basutos  a  people-^ 
a  wise  man  and  not  a  bad  one — died,  and  left  the  tribe  to  the  rivalry 
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of  many  leaders.  The  Queen's  sovereignty  had  been  accepted,  but 
the  change  was  not  well  understootl,  and  there  was  much  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  chiefs  who  were  not  chiefs  and  of  Basutos  who  had 
suddenly  become  British. subjects, .  This  y;as  in  1869. 

In  1876,  seven  j*ears  after  this  pferiod  di  thick  darkness,  humilia- 
tion, and  ruin,  the  Governor's  Agent,  reporting  to  the  Cape  Secre- 
tary for  Native  Affairs,  was  able  to  say  that  the  tribe  possessed 
Z99  waggons,  J4  carts,  1,7+9  ploughs,  238  harrows,  35^57  horses, 
117^731  horned  cattle,  303,080  sheep,  115,485  goats,  and  15.635 
pigs,  the  whole  being  valued  at/^i.zoo.ooo.  At  the  same  time  the 
quantity  of  land  under  cultivation  was  61,404.  acres.  In'  the 
previous  j-ear  merchandise,  being  chiefly  articles  of  British  manu- 
facture, was  introduced  to  the  value  of /"ioo.ooo,  and  in  1874.it 
was  reported  that  1,000  bales  of  wool  and  100,000  muids  of  grain, 
the  produce  of  the  district,  had  been  exported.  The  revenues  for 
187s  were  close  upon  /~i7,ooo.  The  establishment  of  trading 
stations,  the  building  of  houses,  the  opening  of  schools,  the  making 
of  roads,  and  the  establishment  of  postal  communication  ar£  the 
subjects  of  other  statements  from  the  Governor's  Agent. 

lo  explanation  of  this  wonderful  recovery,  which  probably  as  to 
rate  beats  that  of  France  since  its  war,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
BasDtos  on  becoming  British  subjects  swarmed  to  the  South  African 
diamond  ^eide,wiiere  their  labour  va^Jn  .Jive)}'  t]»BaBil,Ai)<l<wage8i 
were  very  high.-  As '  their  eiBpl|Oy(irs  pc<»>i4ed  them 'With  ntipna^ 
they  were  able to eave their ^arnin^t  which eP^blfldtbemtobetiotnfii 
buyers  of  live  Mock  and  ploughs.:  -Poasiiily!  their  hone^K  gmwiw(ad> 
supplemented  by  stray  diamonds  whicjijitheyihtayiha^e  feirgotfien/tQ, 
hand  oyer  to  their  mastjerg.  ,  Assisted  by  thi*  SQWQftPf  wWitfci^ft 
Basutos  havE  flourished.  ButthW  which  [  ha?:  iinost  BrffiJleeBttit; 
butcd  to  their  welfare  is '  BritisU  n|le,.tunderi:whi^jill|^  ftOHe: 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  peace,  order,,  and'  jwtlce,^  together  Widi; 
the  vise  guidance  of  able  administrators.        1     -.,■'■      ■-'i(!';:i>f 

This  brief  sketch  of  aremtarkablechtnge  in  t^e.  fortunes  nf.lthe. 
Basutos  will  assist  us  to  a  better  oomprohenBiOQ  of  a.  'fpitso."  m:ii,^ 

In  1874  Mr.  Grifiith,  the^Govemqr'a  AgBnt,detenaiiiedttt  revi^ 
aoold  custom  of  the  tribe,  and  hold  a  public  iiuMting  of  t^  ^kaU»(. 
headmen,  councillors,  and:  commoo'  f(>lk.'ati.'M09€VUi-tt)p.ihBafhi 
quafters  of  the  Agency.  The  leasoiw  foj  ■doing.  sti'wejW  laaaifbld,- 
all  of  them  proving  the  wise  and  kindly  spirilt.iniWbiehtiw-.B'tanink^i 
tration  is  conducted.  The  Pitso,  be  considsredj  ^notttdiaboiiljtot 
the  Basutos  a  consideration  on:th«  pvt  of  .th?  Gov^iilsatf<ir,Hfeir 
ancient  practieesasWell  aafor  their  views  .■aAdi/Mliflgft  ■«*  pziwe. 
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to  them  that  they  were  ruled  not  a&'  slaves,  but,  to  use  their  own 
expression,  as  &zM(? — men.  It  would,  he  thought,  act  as  a  safety- 
valve  to  pent-up  misunderstandings  and  grievances;  The  Basutos 
have  a  saying  that  *'  a  silent  man  is  an  angry  man  "  ;  and  the  Pitso 
would  allow  the  anger  to  vanish  into  thin  air.  According  to  their 
traditions  the  words  uttered  in  council  are  official,  solemn,  and 
authoritative ;  hence  they  give  form  and  direction  to  public  opinion 
and  sentiment.  Besides  ail  this,  the  Pitso,  by  bringing  the  chiefs 
and  people  together  round  the  British  flag,  presented  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  ceremonial  and  public  acknowledgment  of  allegiance  to 
the  Sovereign  Power  on  the  part  of  the  whole  tribe  in  all  its  rank^. 
In  addition  to  these  larger  and  general  reasons,  Mr;  Onffith  had 
one  of  a  special  character.  A  month  or  two  before*  the  meeting, 
he  had  taken  with  him  to  Cape  Town  five  sons  of  Basuto  chiefs, 
and  he  hoped  that  these  travelled  Thanes  would  tell  the  story  of  the 
wonders  they  had  seen,  and  produce  an  effect  favourable  to  British 
influence.  In  this  he  was  somewhat  disappointed,^  as  ^Jonathan, 
the  son  of  Molapo,"  and  "Lerothodi,  the  son  of  Letsie,"  sent  their 
excuses  on  plea  of  sickness,  and  did  not  attend.  Sofonia,  one  of 
the  five,  was,  however,  present,  and  told  his  strange  experiences  to 
his  stay-at-home  countrymen. 

The  place  of  meeting,  Maseru^  stands  where  the  Little  Caledon 
joins  the  larger  river  of  that  name.  Although  Maseru  is  the  seat  of 
government,  it  has  no  haliJarge  enough  for  a  representati\iee  meet- 
ing of  the  tribe,  so  the  Pitso  was  heM  in  tlie  open  air;  For  fretted 
roof,  pictured  walls,  cushioned  seats,  and  carpeted  floors  there.were 
the  greensward,  the  wiltow^d  banks  of  the.  river,:  the  ^••stretching 
plain^  the  distant  precipiceis  of  the  Thab  Bosigo  bathed  in  lights 
and  a  sky  clear  and  shining  through  its  whole  arch.  West  of  the 
Caledon  and  in  sight  of  ''honourable  members '^  wene  herds  of 
springbuck  and  wildebeeste,  grazing  undisturbed  by  eh>quenoe  and 
its  answering  applause.  Amongst  the  crowd  were .  some  well- 
dressed  men :  a  few  of  the  chiefs,  it  may  be,  in  paper  collars-  and 
lacquered  boots ;  the  majority,  however,  were  swarthy  Africans  in 
grease,  second-hand  European  clothes,  skins  of  deer,,  jackal,  and 
leopard,  blankets,  old  military  great  coats,  and  slouched  wide- 
awakes. At  the  place  of  honour,  beneath,  the  folds  of  the  Union 
Jack,  sat  the  Governor's  Agent,  Mr.  Griffith,  one  of  those  men— Mr. 
Brownlee,  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  and  Captain  Blyth  being 
others — to  whose  skill  in  the  management  of  the  natives  British 
South  Africa  is  greatly  indebted. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  oratory  of  the  Pitso,  to  report  which  is 
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the  object  of  this  paper.    The  Basutois  shaU  speak  for  themseln^ed/} 
through  an  interpri^ter^  the  rendering  being  close^oid  faithful  ta  t^ 
original.     The  readers  of  the  GeiUkmatfi  Magazitu  yfViX  find  the 
debate  to  be  not  only  amusing  from  the  novelties  in  style  and* 
figure,  but  curiously  interesting  from  the  subjects  discussed  and  tbe 
manner  of  their  treatment    It  will  be  seen  that  not  only  did  these 
Basutos  (men  who  but  yesterday  were  almost  as  wild  as  the  antelope 
or  the  gnu  they  chased  over  the  plain)  treat  with  shrewdness  ques^ 
tions  of  their  own  place  and  tim^  but  that  they  had  something  to 
say  on  education,  on  the  comparative  advantages  of  secular  and: 
religious  teaching  in  schools,  and  on  women!s  rights*    It  will  alsor 
be  seen  that  the  African  tongue  can  be  taught,  within  a  wonderfully 
short  space  of  time,  to  use  terms,  or  the  vernacular  equivalents  of 
terms,  which  a  generation  ago  were  not  much  in  the  mdhths  of 
Englishmen.     As  a  matter  of  course  the  speeches  of  the  chiefs . 
were  not  altogether  free  from  the  jealousy  of  the  niagistrates  who 
had  superseded  them,  and  of  the  common  people  who  had  been 
promoted  to  freedom  and  equal  rights.    On  the  whole,  however,; 
the  general  result  of  the  meeting  was  a  vote  of  confidence  iiii 
British  rule  without  the  formality  of  a  division*  ;  It  ^m^y  be  neces*  i 
sary  to  say  that  the  form  of  cheering  common  amongst  Sasulofl  isi 
to  repeat  the  last  words  of  any  sentence  :Whicb  commands  emphatic 
assent. 

As  it  is  my  purpose  to  give  prominence  to  what  the  Basutos 
themselves  said,  the  preliminary  speeches  of  the  Agent  and  his 
assistants,  admirable  as  they  were,  will  be  omitted.    Some  of  the 
native  speakers  must  be  passed  by  without  a  note,  for  Basutod  are ' 
sometimes  as  dull  as  an  ordinary  ihember  of  the  British  Parliamenlv . 
and  the  deliverances  of  others  must  be  weeded.     In  no  case,  how- 
ever, will  the  reports  be  improved  on  the  originals,  which  are  given  > 
in  the  first  person,  and  must  remain  so.  r 

George,  son  of  Moshesh,  was  the  first  to  speak.     He  said  ^  "I 
cannot  adequately  express  my  gratitude  to  my  father  for  bringing?. 
the  Government  into  this  country.      The  Queen  is  our  cave  of 
refuge  and  shelter.     In  saying  that,  I  am  not  speaking  evil  of  our* 
own  chiefs ;    but  the  prosperity  of  the  tribe,  which  I  see  nowa- 
days, makes  me  think  of  Moshesh  and  the  Queen;  and  she  has.put 
over  us  a  good  Governor,  a  righteous  ruler,  and  in  that  righteous^ ' 
ness  of  the  Government  is  our  present  happiness  and  prosperity. 
My  only  feeling  of  uneasiness  is  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  our 
territory ;  and  yet  God,  to  whom  all  things  are  possible,  has  pow^ 
to  give  us  more  space  to  live  in.     This  is  with  me  no  cause,  of 
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akmd."  '■  2:'^^:in:.'Liii  J-:i>iyi:**'  udi  lo  omoc  iii  Las  ;  ^i-:?!^  Xi^^' 
:  1  Then  rail  thie  people  sk^ntted  '^'KfiMh^k>ydii^aIoil^pa3Fiiiid^!  l^i 

Austen  (ioii^'<d^  4hi^iAa^^UaQss^^iiiidi4is^h^  sp^^tei^dsdai^  ^»eak 
tbiiklii^.^' iLetos  t8^)d0t  O|iK)0|ldef^t)»thftrsi'c^Wd^f>t«iipt>#e9]M8fc 
0^  the/  .}z«mn|^6r3  oiiifeS^i^qAd^'^fcitnMrc^iOilffitb/B  Iri Jwi^kow^^hiialiaR 
oi4skiit4iv >hkh4ibaaij(fat>tMpwm|)piydv^  t8ficiri(9re6orifedi  huBd^f 
fbr^^ar^  id^^ithat>ii»dv4ieveri  mayJki8^:iiim.do3Il|e)daiMax  isngligdi 
May.:tbe>biit^~tas&^iid>i'pdi^^b(t4^1^  jtaonrsNggar 

arid  big§eff'awittf^^niiifa-t^i'*-^'.e>-fv  i>V/    .i$)jj5w  yri)  bcn^ouoi  tovc)u 

i;  Then  ttop«0|jl^  shiiuted  ^May-^tiit&ifiitt^axitnid^iK  lAig^nlogepw 
biggs^r  arid  biggBft*''r'f-^oi  e^n'j   c>i:.'nv/  ,^no.*2-xioii  -ImA^  \o  nrsinnoaT: 

cJSJiibaio,  chlef^6<>li^oToAfo«hresh^'8iid^:ii''lnhavc(jb«tla  ^bo  Mfd 
io  speak^^  if:  Iiwe«e  to^eald>e«^'jraili]faehr'>^  shoukd  ^onI)o  spcbde 
the  words^  pf  Rolbnd  i^oriie)  c^'lAie  ■iagaisltrate9);.'ahd  laddrtot  tkem 
e^actiy  sitmtar Mfiofc^iout 0f  hyowti  teait.i^ Iranngladjdieie d^^stilt 
so  little  cnin6  iri^thecomiti^v.'  l^t^acrre^t?:fiie'^Rfibrdfof  &illaiid 
abocit  the  giardexi^#  / 1  fiiBiy,.ibeep'4iheugar<l^ii8.blois03tog^d',::8O  that 
thete  may  be''<>penipastrimgel^rtb€ristock»5^:  i:v    •  ..    •  '   ,../ 
V  Sofcmia  Moshedb/'OaeHdf  td^e^oimg^tKueil^fCs  id ;€)apeTowii^< said? 
^^I  -am  sbity  tbat^Levotfaodi  akd  Jomalibattiace^notbemto-;dky^^  it 
^as  thdr  dqty^  be  here-^md^  tdli^ooriabdutiJldie  )<Minie)rmt&  made 
tritJi  Mr.  Graffi^  tO'CapelTowiip^ctiihcnrihe  iadk  such;  good  Hiam 
of  ^  even  ob?  board  shipr  \H»ea:wbrifete7toi«pkr;and^henThft  tibnti 
self  wa^  not  qaite^wett  ^itherC'  ^^veaBrthnihdotdQk^cBatT^^»'&>of 
lisc::  How^oani'l  teilryQa^all  iire^aw  B^bWci  s^^ao  dtaay.^wondesftfl' 
things-^  :  T^  beght^ifth^  9er4:rai«ll^dr>Monxkcfull^,  fjor^m 
we  tdached  U10  rdll^rojr  ftom  t^fDiatn(^hd>  Iielxk;.ilmd;^it}.Ktar.oviaT. 
ancimmens&'Cratct  of'countiy  tbainwb  Ipaaaiil'    AbmtVictona  and 
Beaiifoii  WSsiet  we^safwiconntiy  w&eoDrisbe^'aai|d.Mttock  -thxivei  jmkdl 
yet  there  is  no^grass^  th^r^^^  it .».  a):lalid>ofnsmalbiuiBh0^'-febej)  call: 
it 'Karroo';  ^d  tbea^i ^Brtber^pn^nafter' Beaufort -Weatt  lie  s^smdL* 
country  where i:ifOdnng^:)butrHtDixes^gnnr>^  cVe6^>the  stones  :tttere(aref 
like  the  grasib«re{  and.  the^ees%:gffow>6tily;in  civeiiibeds;^: where 
no  water  flows-^  arid  we:saw^^a:>gieatLimanyitOKvns,  ahd  people' innu^: 
merable ;  and  thim/the  mouBtains^rrtbejJdahiti^  .t  Why  we  saw  toNi'ns 
in  t^ose  Malati,  andi  everywhere  then^  W2&  aHundanoe^of  ibbdrand: 
stock.    Theti  when  we  jsaw  so  many-people  tivingi  j  im.isudb  <  sftdld. 
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lands  of : bushes  and  (ston^we tbf)nght to iOurael^es» how ligliteiMi^ 
fair»  and  jQ8t  is  that  G^^mment  /wbiqh  jdoe^  no V  take  avaf  from 
OS  Basutos  here  this  (beaAtiifiil,  m\r,  gnusi  country  oCourar  to  put  its 
own. people  into  HI    YeSi  the  ligb^eousnefs  oCtUil  Govemmentiis 
very  great ;    and  in  some  of  the  wildest  mountains  we  towdd 
splendid,  smoolhi  saferoada  soi^de  lootmyel  oyerj  AodiHeaciChpe 
Town  we  saw  beaottfiU  /urms  and  5riUages»  and  Iqwbs  foU  of  big 
trees,  suchas  thepear  tree,iaiid:.tbe  poplai^, and  the oak< tree;  and 
once  we  passed  through  a i  narrow  gorge  iajiie  jnottntaina^jjiacd 
with  trees  on  both  sides  of  us;iv|Lnd  !we/\passed  oyerjnanybridgiesi 
too,  and  in  the  night  wie  traveU^ias  quickly  and;  lasi  safely  as  til<the 
daytime.     Atoiie  pliice  wie  cameitOi  ft:  town  where  it  iiad  just  boeA 
raining  and  snowing,  and  we; 4>a8$ed<  the  saipe  iriyeE  fomrltinies^  bttt 
never  touched  the  water.    We  went  higbiovieri  t)ie!wat^  i||^il  Ithe 
top  of;  fpiir  ^iD^|:nificent!/bhdig;esiJ/I^  teothi^r  fllaiQer^tiM^e:  wlffi  a 
mountain  of  dark  iron-stone,  where  the  road*  l¥tt|2iciit  ttbsougl|>iit 
soHd  niass  ofjsock,.xiand'ihd!i)ardr  iWaUllofoalondjiita^ 
sLdei^  ofrtos  Isisr^wie  ]lastodLrthn>ugfajtbis: j^eait  jOfv/th^^ockUr^c^laid 
how;  sfaailiv.i  LdescribeiJth^iWQnAerR>  Q»fKi^6ffiie»lfa|^QilnTwhei43 
pet^emooeiiilMnumber  thani  tboserrl  'iftefu<n06KobefoteTikie(ieyei9» 
dayitc^elobacrkwardsjaaiii^fQnRajdl  wHknMfieoilndi  sitdks^jditge 
thatt  the.ii^htning  isl  JiaDdfytr.quidkefr>  jotn^yits  I  paAiShi^yHfTwho^ 
we  were  fed  also  with  fat,;Dch^imat;<eve9iwhei]etfbe><^ttkaadishee|i 
grazing!  in  Jthcj  i  veld  rappeared^j  (mo9to  ^<»grttc>^^oidJ  HmdH, rJbnt'i (they 
w^re/ifattesied:for.ihe  hntdheir^  [  IWe  JawU<>iUsO,  J »bolei (forests  i(>f 
trees :whichnvnere  e^irelynthe  fruit:  oCnman^'fl  :iiidustv>5t  iKtfjone 
of  those  tiiees  had  origtnaQlf i gro.wn (there;  of) ; itseiCi levntf  ttoee 
had  been  separately  planted  and  cared.  fqf^>  tod  yet  now*  tbedK> 
was  a  great  foi^st  of  trees  runniilg  ovef:a  g:!reat  tmct  o£fCQiuatiiy«" 
Other  works   of  men's  hattds,  too,  we  saw,  such  as  cannohi  and; 
the  most  beautiful  guns,  many  of  them  brand-new,  aind  gUtter^*! 
ing  in  the  sunshine.    I  only  tell  yon  of  a  few  things  out  of  .the 
very  many  we  saw.     When  1  look  at  this  country  of  ours  nojw 
I  feel  sorry  for  the  past  and  hopeful  for  the  future*    j  Mr*  Rollaad 
reminded  you  that  you  must  take  care  not  to  mistake  the  shadow/ 
for  the  substance,  not  to  be  wanting  the  milk  instead  of  the  cow; 
I  say,  value  the  peace  you  have  now,  send  your  children  to  school, 
let  them  learn  to  read  that  they  may  be  able  to  understand  the 
Queen's  laws.    If  all  were  able  to  read,  all  would  know  the  laws 
for  themselves,  and  not  break  them,  as  some  of  you 'unwittingly  ^o 
through  ignorance.     It  is  education  we  want  now.    I  do  not  say 
anything    at    the    present    moment    about   Christianity.       I    am 
Vol.  XVII.,  N.S.  1876.  F  F 
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speaking  onljr  of  secula^'mstrudtibh'ln  t^^  Pitso 

is  your  Parliament.  Let"  mc  spwik  freely  t6  you '  "In'^J^ttt  'feriia^ 
ment.  I  find' we  have  how  two  laws: -^aii  old  law  attdttiiew. 
this  is  not  Hght.  I  find  the  chiiefsf  nowadays  oppressing  the 
people  about  their  gardeh'  lands,  and  the  tirespi^tng  of  stock 
therein.  Under  our  own  native  law  there  'ira^  no  efeai^e^'for  tres- 
pass, but  now  the  chiefs  mikfe  sdttie  of  li§  ^y  danikges.  That  is  td 
us  a  new  law.  And  it  is  badty  carriMiOul,;  for  they  do  itot  tUidet^ 
stand  yet  the  value  of  riioney,  and  they  imj)6se  ibmetiines  iriost 
exorbitant  damages  for  trespass;  I  have  ev^h  helrd'  of  thirteen 
shillings  for  a  very  sHght  trespass*.  It  ii  fdbli'sH;'  it -is  tdd 
much;  this  is  a  bad  thing.    L«t  this  thing  ce'a^e  iirdm  amdng^t 

you.  '" '.  .  .1  ■   .    .   .• 

Mokhameledi,  chief,  and  brother  of  the  lat^^  Moshesh:  **This  is 
the  largest  Pitsa  I  have  seen  for  years,  and  I  hope  that  n6xt  year's 
Pitso  will  be  still  larger.  Thii  is  th^  doing  of  Moshesh  ;  he  wad 
a  prophet,  for  he  prophesied  what  would  happen  to-day.  These 
people  were  all  scattered  by  famine ;  tb-day  there  16  abundance, 
and  the  people  begin  to  return.  Our  hbuses  used  t(5  be  but  little 
huts,  and  few  wete  out  children ;  wfe-  want  larger  dwellings,  and 
our  children  are  rapidly  increasing  in  number.  TheSfe  magistrates 
here,  children  of  the  Queten,  have  beai  begotten  for  you  by  the 
Government.  Cherish  them ;  they  are  ybur  safeguards;  It  is 
wonderful  to  me  wheh  1  look  round  this  cbiiritiy  tiow  dnd  see  suCh 
a  number  of  ploughs  and  waggbns;'I^ayittay'GrG>d  bless  you, 
Mr.  Griffith,  bur  father  I' '  I  beg  of -ybii  when  wd  stutiible'  in  our 
ways  not  to  thihk  we'do  so  on  purjjote* '  It  is  hot  Jb.  T1i6  only 
thing  1  think'  is,  we  should  have  a  larger  krfel  tt>'  live  im  '  Our 
country  is  too  small.  Last  year" ^fiikotbkaisaid  we  w^ere  iean-kihe, 
but  now  Tsee  we  are  gifting  fat^^pl*Msfelh^wisdb^i6fMb^6^^^ 
he  brought  peace  and  pfenty  into  tfie  dbtfcntry  li^  fefliigittg  the' 
Government.  The  Groverhment  is'  not  in  the  habil^ttf 'ctilling  you 
away  from  under  your" chiefs*  -biit  If  ever  it  'db<6l;  "sb  on  afty 
occasion  it  is  because  they  had  irith^pferticulat  iftst^ince  done/ 
you  some  injustice.  These  chiefs  here  are  itill  a*  ^er  the  chiefs^ 
of  the  Basutos:  and  the  Governor's  Ag6iit  is  in  tb^  place  €)f 
Moshesh;  and  to  him  as  to  ^foshesh,  the  <:hiefs  cdme  whteri 
matters  are  too  difficult  for  tlftSii  to  unravel  or  to  d^al  with.  As 
under  Moshesh  the  commoi{  people  could  possess  Stofck  and 
property  in  safety,  so  now  it  is  under  the  Government/  No  witch- 
craft was  countenanced  by  Moshesh,  so  neither  is  it  now  by 
Government ;  and  everything  that  was  just  and  honourable  in  the 


ffeat  chief  Moslicsh  I  now  see  repeated  in  the  rule  of  Government 
The  Government  is  to  this  land  like  the  rain  1 " 
.  Then  the  people  all  shouted  "  Rain  !  Rain  I  Rain  !  " 
r  Tsekeio  Moshesh :  "  1  salute  the  Union  Jack,  which  we  see 
^ying  here  above  our  heacis  to-day.  This  assembly  is  truly  a  fine 
sight ;  it  is  like  the  days  of  old— the  days  of  the  great  national 
councils  of  Moshesh ;  and  once  again  wc  hear  that  everywhere  the 
country  is  in  a  stale  of  prosperity.  When  Moshesh  died  he  pointed 
to  this  flag,  as  the  symbol  of  blessing  under  the  Queen's  Go>'em- 
roent.  Oh!  to-day  I  am  as  full  as  a  river!  If  only  I  had  time 
to  speak  all  I  have  to  say  I  I  ask  you  for  time  enough  to  speak  in  ; 
but  still  I  shall  not  be  able  to  utter  all  I  have  to  say— my  heart  is 
full.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  good  news  of  the  continued  diminution 
of  crime  in  the  country;  and  even  I  hear  the  Boers  (Orange 
Free  State  fannerii)  speaking  the  same  word.  Ah  1  now  at  last 
they  begin  to  speak  the  truth.  For  no  longer  do  they  call  us  a 
nation  of  thieyes.  Let  me  tell  you  war  alone  did  not  bring  the 
Government  in  here ;  but  I  say  that  Moshesh  would  have  done  so, 
even  without  war  at  all ;  war  and  its  disasters  only  precipitated  matters 
which  had  long  been  in  the  roind  of  Moshesh.  Vou  Bakwena,  you 
don't  spe^k  right  out  when  you  speak.  Let  me  speak  the  plain 
truth  for  you.  In  assisting  and  supporting  the  Government  you 
are  only  benefiting  yourselves.  Government  was  very  unwilling  to 
add  to  its  responsibilities  by  coming  jnto  the  Sesutho,  but  we 
begged  and  entreated,  and  implored  of  it  to  come,  and  at  last  thf 
Governor  helped  us,  and  then  the  Government  came  in.  There- 
fore it  is  your  duty' to  support  and  assist  the  Government  ■,  Si? 
Philip  Wodehouse  came  here  with  a  switch  in  his  hfnd,  and  Mf^ 
Brand  tried  to  prevent  his  entering  into  the  country ;  but  the 
Queen's  mercy  brought  her  in  amongst  us,  foi  she  had  copipassio^ 
upon  us,  and  so  now  you  are  the  children  of  mercy.  Before  the 
days  of  Buchanan  Basutoland  was  very  little  known,  and  .ev^  thejr; 
only  in  Downing  Street  and  not  at  all  in  Parliam^t.  Now  w? 
hear  that  there  is  not  only  a  Parliament,  at  the  Cape,  where  we  arp 
known,  but  that  there  is  a  responsible  Govemmeat  there.  Nonf 
what  I  want  to  ask  is  this— are  we  now  under  the  Queen  or  undcf, 
a  responsible  Government  at  the  CapeP  We  ask  this  of  Vt^ 
GriHith  because  we  have  full  confidence  in  him.  That  is  one 
question  we  want  to  ask  him.  What  is  our  position  in  tbi^ 
respect  ?  Not  knowing  the  answer  to  this  question,  and  how  the 
matter  stands,  I  am  unable  to  say  many  things  which  otherwise  I 
would  wish  to  say  to-day.    If  we  are  under  th^  Colonial  Govem- 
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iiwtaw:e<Kiiader.itoe Qoteriy,*^ sjiftllij^e  s^v^ifrornificeiibylthejfirc 
tjo^nes  of  th^  (5()y,erTQipej>t>'if  te<5ho|[ildAap(p«EiithatifirejkhrMlteiife 
to  iitonsmBie  uPi  Bufe  thien  agi^n.  J  p^^Tceiye  that  we.^feaiejiteaii^ 
heathen?  customs  vtefcl  How^.^hen  Cau.^e  belong  .to  Ae/Ckpc^ 
.when  wr  feabits  awJ  9iwft<w««arft  iajpany.  respects  jsoJveryf different 
from  those  of  *h€t:Cotoni§ts?.<.  W(^  ha,v0  lately  seen  a»  inspector xof 
schieK>ls  whojcame.  h^res  ^^  bf^  'vf anted  >  to  icomkct ;  \3Bi&  schiqaLs  j  on 
exdusivd)^;  religious:  priiftclples^f-Thair.  ijs,  he  intended  imakiii^ 
reKgioa  thev  chief  object  pf^at^mne^^  Now,  this 

is  moat  certaiijly  noti  i»  acoordaiM^^  with^heiwhbeft/^djexp^c^- 
tions  of  Ihe/.great  iin^jpri^y  of  itte  ISasutoi  peiopte^  Ijato  aoti  Jrou 
yriU  -mvderstandi  ^ppoj^i^g  Chrtsti^nit)? ;  by]  ^hat  1 1  s^y  i  i  ll  oaly/feay 
Iberefiare  a.giieat/flia^  pf  us  whoi  hx)pe  IO[i^eC^  Undenokmn^oi>i2 
schools  in  Ih©  iQQtti^trjr, f  jvK^re ^^e^v^m  \  ^due^Jti one .  nlay^bc  J9ki(^mst& 
wjthjoutiiithe  prpfe^stentnPf  th^  Christie lX<^igionjJ^*ing{madfenan 
in(disp<?i^able  ,q^^9a^ti^  thepupija. .  ,©ne ithittg.tnonl  liVnA 
ta^ayj.^ad  l  have  dQP)e^^v  Iti^tbis,  let-if^ask  Qoveatmentifbiria 
OOTOcil  :oC  c^ief^  ^d  ,hepidnieri  i  »^ho  may  flH  witb.  Mrl  iCWffithv 
pon^fUt  with  .feiiriii  and  n?t^ej  kiKiiwwi  itp  bim  tbe^wisfees  rfj  thfe 
people*  Tbi?  wiUi^t  xopjce  beja  bplpto  Mr>  Qriffith^  aiftdrftjicpflrer 
senfatiQH  of  tb^/  peoj^e  inj  tbf^  iadfainisferation  of  the;:ai8a^(0Cthe 
tribe*  J;  praise  Mr.  jGriffilbjand  tb2wj^hini.;ijw^  allprai^eiiiim^uMi 
itba^  bipa  foj:  bi«^is<^mrL9»d  pru^^^      aad  jjufii^ice  ;l  as^  wejsdy 

Jethis-pOaUi^.be.^^tjadv^'V-vr.-:-!     ,j;;v, ;{;;;•>  .i..f:;   r-vo^;  >iii<ior)y-> 

;.  Tfe^n.^H  .the.  pQopJte  sbpi|te4?"If^t,hi9'Tpp9ltion:  beie^altedrK 

•iMothak  fcbi^ft/  and  I  soft,  of  Mpsbesb :  u ** Cbief*  L  beir^  > of 
Mpshesh  1:  can  you  bear  ifche  weight  of  ypur  inheritance  ?;  I  f ecooif 
iBQRd  ypu  to  the  care  ai^dprptection  ofnMr^  Griffith,  H^j^tmo^Ae 
(QovemnieiaLt.  ,  ;I  ,^iH  ?^?  m^ny  peppje  cppaing  beifciidressed^  iu 
^^ilMfi  yeUh§yar«j^^  Qjtt(lf5n?9,$h^e3^^  of  ^p  di$$ati$fac$ion 

amongst  them — they  are  the  sheep  of  the  Ooyei^iiiiienjlc}  and>^he}r 
arf^Jiavingmaiy^  lam^8  ppwv  .1  ^x  V©  afp  iall, under  tb#;<<Jpve:Tn- 
ment  >¥itb,ou5  wbpje  fee^artJ  m^^m^^^^y^^  ^bt^^j^so  jwe' say  tP 
vyou  *§bear  usw;  .Jx^H  r^nf^Oil^^i^  th^t^vaft^  aja,  :?ye  4m,  ohiWreli 
vexy  yo^ng, ,,  ^h|  b§:  i^ient  ,witb  ^s,;r^^^^^^ 

J  Sii^HFafieinbe^ii^^^  ^i.i'iilVe,  b^ftrd. Itbff^nlavfft  '^i inm[^\(^^.<9t^ 
going  to  obey  them  ?  Most  certainly  y^:^en  i>ye,'Subm(i[5vtPj|hWi 
iwijb  pMiWtboJn^bg^rtrJjaRd  Ji^\v^m^o{  ^H^fi^m.%i^M^^^^^^^ 
[^^extf:4i^  1^aQ%!^%*rftUjgl?jjigiipi^^e,  Jpi^t^j^^^i^  Ti^ne 


soh9  bfvdifferbrtt  cislon^    Ttifet^  asf*,7Aft^o{,i^laHl(»j^B«siftd«^laid 

weU;>was(^oole^meis><dis(>bej^d  bf  UhiMftl^  B^li^v6^m^/^«mrrhtffa(f<Pib 
6etTtdidbej.the4aws'^'tlYi&^^^GbVeM&^fi^  ^ut  ^bftdi^^teeathto 
mistdnurimajr  po9^bly  >)€iad>  ^i  ihib  aii'^li^fHrii^^iti^il^t '^b^^Cfatornonil 

;yo^  ore  Imhtbar.tootA  oA  ])fr(i^Gesh^piqfo«tdau$//bitt'b6  p^ettl^i^kii 

^^lapQ>ekplam)Ctrr«hi»[^s44)(  tfs^'^l&(^ilIfiP^N%  Itta^cH^IM^'ei^efte^i  ai 
i/r  Titew  atintke  p^c^isKdut^^  '^tliif  W^ldl^^d^tTSnd^^^  I  ^oil 
{..t^em^  (ihi6(&^dn)it^fiMx^h^$h^i^MW^  llfl^bffird^ft^^iJbvv^diAf^, 
kkran^.aiiderstknd  th^nri^   >W^  bn^cr  M^^ukl  lll^4&W#>Pefod  t^^^D03lt6 

can  Jkefh  But  L^uie  editkd  ^b^nti^n^^ib  bhnrt^Aitf  ^^tm  ^iilii^ali^iir, 
ferhi  knowsthehi;  nliet  fh^ietiieff^  lhbi«f^'^>^t^ori4l^|Rt^|Ali^ 
andSnViteitkem'id  l<H«o^/<Stci  .^V^il^a^^  soWld^  -^Si^iksb^hfOf^^ 
MttierB  ^difressiid  to  4he '  {]«ttf  dii^f^^d  Ue^dtfkefi^P^  ^^  th^^lflSft 
be  th«  ^tti^dium  df  j^k-  domttit(£nfidati^9^  Affdugh^diditi^p^ill^aft?! 
suntmon  the  p^s^opks;  atitf  ifivifd  p^6pl^,  bill  iidC  lit  3K>i&iiitteidl^c^3q 

'Khog<iv chiefs  "Our  esii^  ar^^att-t^di^C^qW^Md  H^^^ait^ 
understand.  How  is  this  ?  We  thought  id  heir  sill  aboo^the  chiefs 
that  went  to  Cape  Town  !  We  Bfedhtoirii^  j>eople  feiffe  ■  t^  foliA  «<)<" 
exercising  power  and  authority.  Everybody  trfes  to  ftiak^^'^MikifSblf^k 
chief.  This  is  what  ruins  the  Bisiltos^.-  Butudw  Itel  Itbdklliwn 
that  there  is  only  one  chief  in  the  land,  the  Govemmeni.->  I^tffii 
rejoiced  on  account  of  you  Bakwena,  aftd  I  -s&y  yon  bughtldJi^p- 
port  the  Government.  You  wiH  all  ^o  lidme- t(Hd2tyi  ahdfii^lriSf 
you  will  hold  an  eVenmg'meettng  (*l^kholi^a^at7bu^•\^^^ 
consider  and  learn  the  words  of  th^  Government;  ifttf -yef '^yed 
ought  to  do^o,  and  you  oughtlo  hold  5U<^bhi^iYi>gst&dAyeVel^lij^ 
in  your  own  villages."  •  '■■■'"■       i   ''^-  -    n  .    .:  .  (M^:^ao:nf, 

Tsulband,  ^  young  lad  :  "f  am  6nly^  lad,1h  f^W'lqaflb'A^iitlte 
boy.  Yet  you  muit  not  thmk  that  I  aih  mid  beckaie  I'Hs^^tW^sJJfeA. 
I  would  only  ask  one  question :  duppbsrihg  fdViX  wiVes-  d^t'  dbey 
you,  or  your  children  don't  obey  you,  wh^  af^  we  to  do'Aitfdel:  fhtedfc 
laws  we  have  heard  read  ?  Will  they,  your  wives  and  cliilai^M, 
not  complain  to  the  magistrates  against  jrbili'  if  you  1i6Stt-th6itn? 
Whit  will  we  do  then,  1  ask  P*^  ''        ^-      '   '    '  *  '^'  ^--'"^ 

Maphithe,  headman:  "I  thank  yoft  ift>r  thfe  laWs  ybfrliWr^  ^itad 
to  us :  they  are  good,  they  are  a  caVe,  a  •  true  titf€^  r^fUge  md 
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protection.  This  cave,  this  safety,  this  |)rotecti6n,  waS'  prbViaea  y6u 
by  Moshesh,  Some  of  the  words  whicn  have  been  spoken  ttt-day 
may  have  offended  you,  sons  of  Moshiesh,'  but  look  at  ^h^Nd^^e  akd 
behold  its  beauty,  its  pliace,  and  its  safety.  Thiis  Goverftmfent  tnake^ 
people  of  us,  not  beasts,,  as'  we  wfere  bjice,  Sfee  hoW  m^y^ei|' 
that  were  naked  are  clad  to-day^  and  .we  have  not  oiily  fcloth^d  btit 
hoofs  (boots),  with  which  we  tiread  unhurt  now, 'even  dtf' the 
sharpest  thorns  and  splinters.  1  am  cmry  sody  for  one  thing/  that 
the  Government  didn't  coiile  in  when' I  w^  a  "little  boy;  rd'haV^ 
been  rich  to-day  I  As  to  the  narrowness  of  *the  c6untry,  ttiiny  >vh'(i 
come  home  to  us  from  the  colony  will  be  obliged  to  ^6  b^ek  $ig^nt 
I  think  even  now  there  mustl^e  more  Ba^iitOs  in  the  Orartge  Ffefe 
State  than  there  are  m  the  Sesutho.  There  is  no  rooitt  f or  thfetti 
here.  Thai's  really  a  matter  for  serioiis  cohsideratioh.  AS  fot'the 
Government,  let  the  chiefs  support  it. to  their  utmost  t  it  fs  theii^ 
inheritance  from  Moshesh." 

Matlelebe,  headman  :  '*Tou  have  been,  talking  stbbtit  the  smal^ 
size  of  the  country.  Be  obedient  and  faithful  to  the  GoVerhrtettt, 
and  it  may  then  provide  room  for  you.  It  ha!s  been  askied,  *^I>6  we 
understand  the  laws  ? '  I  say,  p^^  us  education,  ^d  we  sh^ll  thei^ 
be  able  to  read  the  laws  for  ourselves  arid  understand  theni  all.  All 
J  can  say  is,  you  will  find  that  these  laws  are  v^ry  righteous .  and 
fair  and  just.  What  Mr.  Itolland  said.^as,  xi<^  that  you  mii^  xhake 
yqur  country  larger,  ,but  that  yolu  should  arrang^  yOuY  gardens 
better.  You  are  inconsistent  in  some'  things  you  have  spdken 
to-day.  You  say  Mr.  GriflBth  is  your  chi^,  and  yet  at  tlife  game 
time  he  must  only  call  people  together  through  their  6Wn  chiefs. 
T*nese  words  are  not  consistent ;  they  cannot  be  recohdiled  together. 
That  is  what  I  say."  >  .  ^  .    ^ 

,  Lejaha,  petty  chief:  *^We  love  people  \srho  give  sentences  iti 
Qur  favour:  it  is  but  natural  to  do  so.  'It  seems  as  though  ih  the 
great  question  of  our  life  or  death 'the  Quieeh's  Government  had 
said  *  Live,'  and  had  saved  us  from  death.  In  our  Own  olid  liws  and 
ways  of  government  what  stability  was  there  ?  The  word  of  the 
chief  was  the  law,  and  it  might  change,  and  shift,  and  swallow  you 
up ;  still  it  was  law.  We  are  notafriid  of  ah  ant-heap,  which  is' fixed, 
and  steady,  and  stable!  but, we  are  afraid  of  a^ river,  ivhich  f^  un- 
stable, full  of  quicksands,  and  carries  us  away.  As  foi*  the  hut-tax, 
it  is  good  and  excellent.  If  any  man  refuses  topay  his  liut-tai, 
why  he  ought  just  to  be  killed  I  That* s  what  X  sky." 
;:  And  all  the  people  said:" t^  him  befelledi"  '"'^'  :' 
'"  Mphanya,ijeadn^an:''' these  white  fiien  W  like  filfesr'   ^ %<iy 
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come  and  polish  us  up  !  They  are  like  brushes  too :  they  come 
and  brush  us  clean !  But  for  them  we  should  all  have  tome  to 
grief  long  ago,  quarrelling  and  eating  each  other  up.  The  Govern- 
ment is  like  a  plough,  ploughing  through  the  whole  counlr)-,  and 
everywhere  in  its  path  follow  productiveness  and  fertility,  where 
formerly  there  was  only  a  desert  and  sterility." 

Lefuyane,  petty  chief;  "You,  Letsie,  Jlolapo,  and  Masupha, 
don't  quite  understand  the  position  of  affairs.  A  chief  is  a  chief 
^y  righteousness.  Moshesb  became  a  great  chief  by  reason  of  his 
justice  and  equity.  He  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted. 
All  the  greatness  that  Moshesh  achieved  was  by  humbling  himself; 
9|]id  thus  he  became  a  great  nation.  Pride^  selt-will,  and  rebellion 
destroy  chieftainship.  I  observe  that  you  still  send  ambassadors  of 
your  own  to  Faku's  counlrj-,  the  country-  of  the  Bapedi,  and  other 
places,  although  you  are  now  subjects  of  the  Queen !  Is  that  as  it 
ought  to  be .-  Does  anybody  taunt  me  with  my  loyalty  to  Govern- 
ment ?  I  did  not  engage  in  the  Government  service  because  I  was 
bungry.  Notat,all.  Itwas  Letsie,  by  bringingtbeGovcrnment  into  the 
country,  that  made  me  enter  the  Government  sen'ice.  Government 
will  provide  for  us ;  it  will  provide  for  us  in  every  possible  way. 
You  now  hear  that  it  has  not  many  words;  but  you  must  learn  them 
all." 

Makotoko ;  "  I  want  to  speak  a  word  that  is  in  my  heart.  But 
first  I  will  ask  a  question :  When  these  laws  were  read,  were  they 
merely  read  as  being  recommended  for  adoption,  or  were  they  read 
as  being  the  existing  laws  of  the  countrj- ?  Doubtless,  as  the 
existing  laws ;  apd  yet  some  of  these  laws  I  hear  to-day  for  the 
first  time,  though  the  others  we  are  all  obeying  and  observing." 
[He  means  to  point  out  that  the  chiefs  do  liot  let  the  English  Uws 
become  knuwn  to  the  people  more  than  they  can  possibly  help.JuSt 
telling  them  a  few  and  keeping  back  the  rest.]  "The  true  chief 
here  is  the  law.  What  constitutes  chieftainship  but  the  fact  of  the 
chief  being  implicitly  obeyed?  Well,  this  law  is  being  obeyed, 
and  that  constitutes  it  a  chief.  Do  you  understand  this  law  ?  If 
so,  well ;  if  not,  all  the  worse  for  you !  I  exhort  you,  chiefs  of  the 
£a)twena,  not  to  be  pulling  the  people  back,  but  to  be  pushing  them 
forward.  Every  nation  was  once  backward  like  we  are.  You  chiefs 
should  help  to  establish  schools.  I  find  grave  and  important 
matters  in  these  laws  about  the'allotmcnl  of  land  and  the  regula- 
tion of  trade.  I  ask  Government  to  work  gently  with  these  people, 
these  Basutos,  for  they  are  very  ignorant;  they  will  not  disobey 
piuposely,  but  in  the    grossness  of  their   igboruice    thoy.  poay 
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iratasgress  theJawiiia^Htiliitk&QmngitinxEdttcSeilti^^  Ihittg^jm 

all  goand  leara^atitheBcbdoWV  .i.  rii>^  oo.t  -6,  u  pa  -^mdi  vLio  t?dT 
Ramatsietsdne :  '/All  nrko tgovem  areat>poio^  by^  (k>fl>  ft^il  tQ 
tbena  a  swoxd  is  given. iwhichi  tsc  tK>trbocne  in  Vattt;  .'iijitbr^il.oAey 
chastise  the  evil-doer.  iWitb  cespdct.to  the-'Queen>cftndfiGp»en>/ 
ment,:I  say,  act  taward&  theni;as  tbeiseivaBtsi6f;.Cbriat..ltc^  tomaf^ft 
Him  whom,  not  having  seen,  they.«tbey.i;J&itius  GoyeituiCtent  ilb^ 
book /is  kiss&if  showing  Mi. sixp^iiOT  fcbrigbjtness'  /st'O^&nfi  Unitbr. 
fulness  to  any  sttch  ,old  foiins  ^  iGojvemment  asi/wehud  iiff»aAg(^ 
ourselves  .b^ibre,^:  wbon  ili<i:}bookiwa«i:ldssc4iat  aU^:BiVb6^ao^^itf 
Mosbesh>  wonld  cectainlyibave  fQu^ht dmtmg8tr)f^a«^l»e3[iK^ 
but  for  the  GOvetiutent^,  :NJ«wa«hu ;J3p$dk»itbe^Jj«lth.  .rJVVrbiCh.itf 
y^»:chiefs( inyitedixneitQ  Qttftifi  ta$hift: meetiiig  ^tti-dii^r  ?rj{Nf>l>  Qm»t 
I>o^n-tit  sboi^:  t^t,|rQiiiw9ti1d  h^e'kijytefd>ite'h^  tbi^ 

QQv^mment.beitigbf];0^i^/I  ftgree  with  TjaekQl9i^t>iJi^G<w^mftneAt; 
w^  prj^cnred  by  Mo9b^3fc  nYou4>Taelsek)ijpfii|i^dif94b^rflag,nandf 
asked  '.What;  J»  jkhi?  j^Qsiti0i^LvQ£\the::p^0plehitii(kilqce^Qnstbl^ 
Government?'  I«  tfeer^^r^Hy  then  a  id^f^ct:  inilibe/Gofi^emiAettti^ 
Yes,.  dQubtlesft ;  ifor  a  d^MbJer.*  iKvided-e^ieftftHi^h^^xiite^iiH 
was  conscious  of  the  ,sam«  ?prt.  pf  defeiot :ii»i>feU  Qwiickin|:d(mi':ini 
the  ca$e  qC  Jieradiias,  wbe9cbi*:h^^ivaa  divided  in  citself  betweea 
his  Ipve  fpr  St.  J<>h«  jth^  i^a|?Ji^^nd:biSfiIe^eufori;Hjer0dia^,  .his 
brother  PhiHp's  wife  1  JBwti^fc /^virion ; o(!  JiftMJt.ijiinojfe .good  X  ioi> 
no  housrc  divided  iagabi^t.^t^If<:f^^^nd/u  /I  pr^qr^yoMi/t^ 
unjled^^id  giveiypui-j^ails  tp  Gov^mw^t."  n '/,  .j  ir    ;  .u^:    .:  ;:o 

Moketsi,  fepfes8ntatiy€i,pf:lhe!ebkdr,,Mol^stee:r<;Kena  spsob^ja/ 

s^^ible  word.;  nevertheless^,  IJind  fa^ilt with bi^ idea  o/i* didsenrnQn^v 
and  of  the  phiefjs  sendingipessagep:  tp^he  pe<^Je  tPrlet  them  kas>m 
things.    L^tsie  never  le^  me  know  anytbing^i^Ic  hope  the  Govemr^ 
ment  will  always  inform,  jtw^  and  call  usj.togethor -by  dicectiwford  o£ 
iteo^yn,  and  not, tbrpugh  the  chiefs  atcattljf.  What  peace  >and  what 
plenty  exist  i|i  ithi3  countiy  now  I ,  l^oofc.ia^  aji  th0.<Uffe?»nt  kinda 
ap(d  j^hapes  and  ^i^izes  :pf ;  hat^'  ycm  ,ha^?e  on;  your,  head$  tordayi 
What  ^  sign  pf  deyelop^jient  pfrtrade  ift. the ijcountiyj,;, What iai 
token  of  plenty  1,  J. agjeeT:\Yi.tferiIteHa^di:and*4fcfeeow^ 
the  villagep  ajre  too  ^niaU  ^4(H>  mu9b]?c^te«e*^|*P¥tjtb^(»lurt^ 
tbey^§h^d ^)e iaig^r,i9o  af  tp^feayeq/wftTi  <rf(i|hl^<jW>d,ihq*abtifag 
the  ar^e  J^ftds^Rjoreilvitfeiffe  c(m?^9^,  |^  i)»^ejj]tihei,|^asfUre  Jand: 
v^Tp^  opm  f^  j^va.iiftW.e.  r  olVfp§h^;?b-^w|i^  Jipt  ilbe^jfiiqt  chief  jwbo^kaii 
4^' Jeaying,,tQ  hi^ipeqplei/>he  cleg^(5y.i9f>Abw>'poi(ertei^ii4iiffdi^ 
BmtePte  ^O^cjptbefcit^  ^ft:ts.  A^fUjrejrftre  tJ^/ddj«?niBirfo»iy<Ac 


wh^t  you  complain  ofU  petfectif  tmerj  <The  cohnlifii  pregvestmgc 
The  only  thing  is  it  is  too  small.  Thdohat^^taxiJidi>eas)r  hOw^topaJQ 
though  at  first  it  apj^arqd^ta^fOU'tO'beqiriteiii  hlea^iborden^''.  i 

Rai^ohapi,  chief :  '*  I  pfaise  God  f6Fisoinany;bead»liere  to-tdafl 
What  a  number !  Never  did  I  TthinktMt  Ii  aboiild  see  somuuiy 
again.  I  thankand  bless  thai  bcad^itheQueieniwJlobroiigbttO'W 
and  settkd  upon  us^  this  great  peacei'  ,A8  for  irae^iljievmr  thougki 
at  aH  baforcr  in  the 'days:  bf  old,  iibout  the' benefits ^«^hich>thMi 
GoveriFiment  would  confer  tipoA  Ms.  My  dyes  irttre  (dim^  in  ifaoise 
days ;  and  I  say  to  you[  wWare4he>^>dhiklren  of  peaoV  if  y<3^^3Upe 
to  enter  in  and  possess  (ilh0^iahd^^yoamUsf^4ir8t^y'^<R^^  i6 
tbisi  house.'  This  waa  the [contrivaikde  ofiMosliesb,' yout  faitb«rJ 
Yon,  Griffith,  ^ethe)^&o^t)M(iutienil€ftiS^ 
and  I  believe  you  MrerechosettbyXSod  fov tbtsi^f^pdiiitntotainottgjS 
tts.  I  don't  quite  atgree^^itb  you  abmn  M]4apb>1ie'>wtUPiioi^WitB 
us^  in.  body  perhaps  (at  (theseiPits^MYn  Mnmt  j4aii^)|>btit-liei  imi 
with  us  in  spirit  and  inheqirt.^'  Masupba  "wais  nol  witb-iis^t  obe^ef 
two  former  meetings^  I  kndw/^bebaiise  he  n^  oppc^ed '«^'1In^ 
Govemmexkt  on  a  certain  ^ekion at  ^hat  tinie^;  iMtt  n:<m^hi9'hemi 
is  healed,  his  sore  heart  h^  beeiit^en  away^  ahd  ftn^dw  beasrt>  httflf 
been  given  him.  I  am  glad  that  it  is  so?  tieryi^i- '  YoU  wbio  sa^ 
that  Mr.  Griffith  ought  not  to  have  h»vited  yoli  by  his  own  direct 
word  to  this  meetings  but  only  throi^hJ the  chiefs,  dd  yeu^  tMly 
mean  what  you  say,  in  your  hearts  ?  Whjr,!  kli6w  that  youai^ 
often  found  appealing  from  'Letsie's  decision  and  wdrd  to  MftJ 
Griffith;  and  so  I  find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  in  this  matter 
you  are  sincere  in  what  you  say;  but  if  you  are,  then  let  me  teU 
you,  you  are  only  digging  a  pitfall  for  Let^e^  Last  ]^ear  I  should 
have  liked  Letsie  to  have  informed  Us  about  the  Pitio  tiiat  was  b^Ki* 
then;  but  he  didn't.  What  I  wish  is  that  Letsie  and  the  chieffif 
should  inform  us  about  things  as  well  ad  Mi^w  Griffiths  If  Mt.  Griffith' 
informs  us,  let  the  chiefs  inform  us  too;  if  Mr.  Gnffitb  prrotectd' osy 
let  the  chiefs  protect  us  too;  if  Mr.  Griffith  finds  fault  wi A iJtti 
let  the  chiefs  do  the  same.  Thus,  I  say^  let  tbe-eh^B  and  tbi^ 
Government  co-operate  and  Work  haiid^^in^-Hand  together/*  --J 

And  all  the  people  said  "L^t  them  Mrbtli  hand-in^hahd  togeth^r.^' 
Masupha,  one  of  the  principal  ehi^fs^  ^Vfitfkth&iftptestm^^ 
tative  of  the  Queen^  and  Letdie,  afid-Molapb,^'^ttid  ybii,^  ^- 
Bakwena  i  I  spe^k  in  gt^eat  gfodlieM 'of  hete«.- •  I  ^S|]^eak  ^^M^^ifP 
the  jonmey  of  the  yoimig;  chlefa  to  Gipe^  Totirm-  ^^  Pbdi^^the^athfe^ 
of  9ne  of  those  who?  went  there.    ID^  iren^^il^ji^^  Gtiflfl^ 
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and  yOQ  have  brought  them  back  4ii  h^lth  and  saf^^y^  aj»d  •c^^^ 
them  has  stayed  at  school  ia  Cape  Townriwhich  19  Qfule^i^ight.: 
It  is  my  son  that  Btayed,  and  .^what:  I  want  to  rSee  inj[aic)du^ed>is 
knowledge  and  educatiolii  ,  I  haw  i»^  a  portmit  of  my.  s^ 
photograph)  which  is  so  like  hin^  that  whea  I  look  at  it}I<  iSel 
inclined  to  talk  to  it  This  shows  :m&  the  iclevernessanii:poweiit 
of  the  civilised  people.  Lerotiiodi  and:  Jk>nathan  I  do  not:9€M^ 
he^e  to-day^  but  they  are  with  you  nevecthelesd^  and  will  W  sq 
certainly  in  their  day.  With  regard>  to  iaw&  ^and  taxps^  ,1  j  tev§ 
neither  time  lior  any  neces^ty  forri^>eaking^  to^day^  ;I  only^wi^ 
to  endorse  the  words  of  Tsekelo,^tha4}  a;couQicil  ol  as$<^$sorS)(^ucl^ 
as  Letste,  Molsqpb^  and  other  chiefs)  should  sit  together  i9rj4^U-r 
beration  with  Mr.  Griffith,  and  assist  him  in  governing  the  peopli^f 
Another  word  Or  two;  I  yrant  to:;6ay  hstaus^  wy  n^ix^  haft  b^en 
mentioned  by  you,  Sofonia,  and  by  my^magiatiatei  ^4^.  Su]:^<Ma 
Why  should  I  be  mentioned  •tp-'day  1^  the  only  jchi^f  whp^e  people 
move  out  of  or  into  a  dist rict. without  Vpermits-  fromc  the.inagis-^ 
trate?  I  have  given  orders  to  my  people  not  to  do  so. )  IftkejSf 
have  done  ^o  it  is  because  ofi  their,  ot^il/'s^pidityi  and  it  w^^jdone 
without  my  knowledge.  I  haVe  in  all  \  thinjgs  tried  to  supportt  the 
Government  It  is  hard  that; Mt;;SiunK)n  should  Qpeak  against 
me  in  public  before  speaking  with  me;  in  private  about  this^  matter; 
and  lettihjg  me  know  his  giievnince  iigaindt  l9Le.:^ 

Tlalele,  chief,  son  of  Moshesh::  .^f  litiaaftife.thingtabeallpived^p 
speak  your  mindout,  and  toknowithfitTi^  tmp  is  l&id  for  jouif  you  d,p 
»peak.  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  speak  \a3  ryfiHl  think..  The  B^sutos 
are  not  capable  df  thinking  about  jsmpy  matters  which  we  <ought 
just  to  leave  to  Mr,  ^Griffith  .and;tJ^  chie(>4  This  Governmqit 
rules  us\and  controls  us,  «nd  yet  it  givc^  us  ik>  '  belly-»ache.'  I 
sleep  well  in  niy  own  house  ttOw>  and  rJi^e  when  I  please  in  the 
mornings.  If  Government  says  I-  inust  rise  early,  why,  all  right, 
I'  vwll  rise  up  very  early;  :but;  if ,  Qoteirnment  is  silent  on  the 
subject,  why,  I  can  jtist  ri$($  ^h^n  J  tike.  I  praise  and  laud 
Moshesh  for  the  cave  be  has  .provided  for  us;  I  feel  thankful  now 
at  last  we  can  sleep  inrpeace^  ;Hf)W  $fie  it  is  to  see  such  a  large 
assembly!  We  Uke  th^  Govemmentvyery  much  indeed.  I  am 
glad  to  see  you,  JBakw0|i2^:  fpUp^iilg  yourj  chiefs  to  this  Pitso 
(meeting),  True/th^Jand^i^nveryi^mall ;  stjll  after  all  there  is  a 
l^ood  deal  of  land i left,  ibutyp^  are  spoilii^g land  wasting  it  by 
making  so  many  ^mall  Separate  yll|ag^^  .:I  say^ have  large  villages, 
and  when  you  move  the  present  widely-scattered  huts  plant  pump- 
kin the  plaitft  wbprpjtl|^^|teo4^i:.Atipresf^r!you{  ; 
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you  ^re  niaking  villages  in  piaces .Wherei.ydiiDliaMrdensaiid fmtiiitt 
lands  ought  to  be.  Eveiy'ihaiv.  that  ratios  :the.'xhief]ribi^ietaYe^^t^ 
form  a  villi^  gets  it  at4^nc^  and  places  Jt  in; 4be. middle  of:  whaC 
ought  to  have  been  reserved  fbr-pasturage;'^ . ;/  u r  >  La  ,  yW-o^i 
Ralie,  chief :  *•  I  have  notfaihgi  much:ita8a)r  t6-^dl^;  oi^^^KfiR^ 
the  >vord8  bf  the  gfej-headedtnen^do  liot  agieec.vitiii^hose  of.ibci 
yonng  people  to-da^.  I  have  listened  ieiy.^^tlen^iveljta  the  JaiV^ 
we  have  just  heard  read  in  our  ears,  i  I  saf  ths^iLetsie  ^uid  AfiolapcC 
ought  to  plate  confidence  ih:  and  speedc  witii  7011^  Mr.  Griffitbjs> 
about  everything  that  coi;u:ems  thw  welfture.aad^^.  thai]  oCnilitt 
people*  You  are  a  kuiy  people,,  and  dbn^t  take  enough  trooblfi 
to  learn  and  make  yourselves  Qx^qvfltinted^thil^e  Hiv(S)tthd  requirt^ 

ments  ofthe'Cottntty,"  ^-  ■■"■^■^l  :  ::^r::  l^n,  .^ihii'A^j  i!;!  njiv-  j  ji;>n.;:i 
Matala,  petty  chief:  ^^Tbe  country  tnily  is  smidlflits  limits .aiA> 
narrow  f  btit  that  evil  is^  greatly/inineased  b)^  the.carel^s  ^Boumetim: 
which  you  Occupy  it/ for  yoa  take  do  inrtooitionsrfoci  the;  hnaismdiy'^ 
of  yoiir  re^o^irces ;  and^though^the  country  is  sma^  youdoa^t  aiaktt 
the  most  of  the  little  you  havp/'r:  J  .  Lk.  :  /;•  v,',a  :  ^  .j.vrr 
Letuaiia,  councillor  of  Molapat  ^Tiisve^heard  what  'had>  been 
said,  but  you  speak  like  people  who  afare  <holdihg'igUBr:in;.tikeir 
hands.  We  are  already  entirely  ilk  the  ihaindsi  o£  tbe  Qoyemnteiiti 
What  are  you  all  talking  about,  as  if  you  were  in  a  sort  of  bondage? 
We  are  told  to  speak  freely  and  without  fear  to->day.  :  Well,  Iffof 
one  will  do  so,  though  I  have  not  much  to  kay^  I  want  to  know 
what  constitutes  a  man's  property^  biecause  as  regards  the.  la^wB 
about  marriage  I  remark  that  the  case  of  the  girl  onl/ismentidnecjf^ 
as  if  men  had  no  rights  or  property  that  niigbt  be  endangered  in 
case  of  marriage.  How  about  the  mate,  as  wdl-  as  the  female,' -in 
these  marriage  laws  ?  Am  I,  for  instances  obliged  by  these  mar? 
riage  laws  to  allow  my  daughter  to  marry  a  man  I  don't  like  ?  ;CaB 
Government  not  take  a  man's  property  and  yet  take  from  him  his 
daughter?  That  is  what  I  ask  aboUt  the  marriage  laws.  I  fiill|r 
agree  with  Mr.  Rolland  about  all  he  has  said  with  tegard  to  ioiids 
and  villages  and  trees;  but,  in  connection  with  theland  question^ I 
say  the  Government  allows  traders  to  place,  then^selves  in  the  way 
of  the  *  maboellas '  (garden  reserves).  Yes,  and  the  misslonanes 
do  the  same,  and  all  the  white  men  do  the  same,  for  they  da  nd^ 
understand  the  custom  of  the  'maboella,'  or  else  they  don) 
respect  it.  Again  Lshall  ask  about  the  marriage^  law,  for  I  tbii^ 
the  female  has  protection,  but  not  the  male  portion  of  tl^?odBtf> 
munity."  ^  :    ;  . 


■;•;'•    .'  .  J    C   Ai    ' 


\. 


Simone,  headman:  <^I  have  a  faiih  to  find  with  the^^Ngis^aAnil^ 
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fcrdwnsitd  register  their  iri^fe^fe/^ttut^^lH^^^^^^  fefeath^^f)^lM 
WHyisHhitt?  is  nol  th^^giktaticin igo^  f^^lhd^it!H^  lifebi«^i^ 

innid.'aBd  thai  is,  i\keU&vma&Djbm  dfite^ed  t^  t^'tfkt^LaHj^^^t^T^ 
ahdryet  the  animlls  ihat^^^^ fcaptt<t8d%  ^^  ^i^^-tkMl  S#a9?'fi»dtff 
thMucaptorL'n  We  ^hx^flhbT^l'^pXbi^^b^i^i^^^  ^d"^ 

bavfibeett/poorfy  leaned:  >ajl»  *lfeitk^^6§iJlfe^<bkj^f^^§^tttt? 
Acy-.rdidrKlndt  i«atch.i-1ifabxi«tttf>3^et  tb^?'1<^k^iifmy^¥v6^^ing(> 
Gmremme^  did  >z|ot  ^Wii  ttoi]^^K3s^l5>ke!^^  iir)iat>fKe)t4^d^tJit^ 
£nx»;Laiig^libalde;ianil  sth^t's^ whj^  Iicasi'r dlie#"W(^ia<^i^^^,^ ^Bi* 
Ibis  i^ttei?txoift>lesiih(VQatH  rt}iMtdi66Util^ 
niM61al)Oi jsoiixiof  iMoskesh  t>WMr;iGi4ffithkfdC§Ari^4tt  §(ii<^aasiwM 
ance.    Thesieqptogod&whikaiii^givisifgJt&etrdpHif^ 
aahev'arelhois^  ^\iq  bave/^eidWilh^tHePntiltsibiikH^k  ^ItlSd^  |«^^n 
in  your  own  way,  make  your  own  arrangements,  and  eciil6^'^aM($ 
|^^«3ir:nhtfrv:pe^lel  e  /£  ^bi^tiS^.  iC;ykli4^^atac9nothe»'^1>aiii^^1iire 
Amongst  mi  but  the^^esutoof  the  !wfaite^^i^^  iis^iu^ouifd^fiibdd; 
lii^  fotrmelr  jd£E^sf/I  ^deel  ad&ed>i80m6 '^fc^d  ittdk  t|fttdrabi^^'ft{6 
l^eople^h^e  had  i)eeti^a  httiq  into  th^<^h^te,  wh^ttikr  thef^indlff^ 
atood  iibout  God  aiid'about Sarttain,  4nd^  ^«thiok  th^y  IHted  besti' and 
sbme  of  them: told  me  thejt  liked  Satan:  be6t;i^  Let  edubation'Come 
ifito  (the  coontryf-that  is  what  the- peopie>'>equir6,  and  tha^  will 
m^ke  them  ding  taaad  reqiect  itlie  lawsL^^I  spc^k'tb  5^611^  the 
iDepr^entaiive^cof:/ poTieni]ii^V.>aAd  -l  ispeak   to   th&^  mi^i^on-^ 
^er  Iqo  ;iiow.  :r:The:intdl^«ii3t  pdopie  ^>herey•  like  Sofdnia  arid 
Gedrge^t  ;and;  other?,;   are  I^otnr  ^roik;  ith^tq^re^  )the  childr0h  ^ 
edticatioi^ : add  xeli^gion;:. :  Wjell,. lone^  dog  cannot)  |>et4ii^  Mil  the 
wolfv  but  twotare  sure  to  db  it^I  Educmtion  is  iKeVsecond  dogvad 
rdigioh  ^Tarthe  firstto  niate  rthe  pedpte^isej^ahd-  kill  Ignorance; 
Attd  foUy»  and  stupidity,  i  Makotoko  said  that  at  bneUtnleth^whilid 
pi^oplelbo  weore  i^oisint  dild  ■  foolish  f.  i^nt  ithe '  foundattoh  of  all 
material  impibirement.is)t&B:  Word^oif  Giod.i  rl:}^ayi.'thefefdre,,te|iehi 
efdoimte  the  people. ;  i  kiroiy^^^hat .  wibiiild  nxailEer.tbese  people  coti^ 
^ted  and  pieaked^ and  that  is  ^schools/    The'^eiiichoQlsiwdU 
ni6t  interfere  with  ihissionr schools^:  I  desire  most  heaFtil)r,  Tiiocrt 
emphatically^  to  see  schbol»  in  the  coirtitry^  •  A  ^ery  f etir>  inay?  \m 
cldbenottgh  to  seiUL  their  cl|ildiien  a^long^  iray^intQ^'  tihfe  colohyto 
9chools  at  a^  far  distance^  but  the  greatest  benefit  to  tJ^iltlhhvmM 
accrue  from  schools  ih  this  country  itself.    AnotheJr  thing  I  hayi 
to  speak  about^Moshesh  ^«4s  ^wise,  but  he  was  wiseonl^up  toi4 
certain  point.    There  are  i»atters  which  ihust  be  4xscussed  and 


S^Ied  by jm^ije  J^j^stbap:  Q»^jrift!^«*  wi«eyIriNdw,  ofr.&fiCTtflo 
A|p|^h^h  ,topk  2Lt  SebeU;>ane<lie  ,4i4.4)9lrJi^ep  otoei^tat^be  distiilnttQd 
^^eiflf  all  amongst  ^he'i  pepplf^;  jfti^i^Li^pfih^eii.  I  aa^  Mr;:Griffiik 
dqithe  s^me,  lask^d  piysel^  *Pid;to/)bearii  this  irom .  Mdshesh  ?.? 
Eveiii  thcxse  vhq  .did  not  ,<ight  gptifiomethiog*  .  .This  ivas,  trite 
wisdpxjiv  on  the  j>a£t  of  Mr.  Gnfl^tb^.  Hi6; activity,  too,  is  ivbndeifiiL 
I^^  Le  wpi:kedall  d^y  and  traydled^abiNitiall  sii^^htJiSawatithe 
csypitnre  (4*  XHUigaUbalele;M  £^  iQiJlist  what  Moshffiihako  used  id 

dp*  YjQ^u  Are  jnvitedi  to:  speak  out  cfpcsily  m.  ^hiieais  of  the  Gov^ak 
i^^tp-rdfLy,  and  tell  4II  your^gneyancety^  Xhsrtisgood.  If  theiemf 
divisions ^mipngst, u^  I  ^^^ony foir itiJitiiisiheath^ilismjthat.canBe8 
divisions  amongst; u$^;  i^l^.Mc^i&nffithlbnngrfais  sdboolsrfaese^  soft 
tHi&  rP.^opI^  ^ll'be  his  :$chP(lars4iv.We  iwid^vdiir  lohiideeiLloilMm 
*  ^4mW: the  Qamn i •  iand  tet  j^elfcittiolsi  b&infudtiplied.!'  *j3n£ 
::(TJik^  people  shouts  ;ViGiodl9^e'tbcbQueeni  anid  lei>iichoDU>fte 

VUiiltipJied/'-  I. ill,  ,r3:;-  :n:'- nj,--Tr  nwc  iiK>7  ■j.ii^ra  ,7i.v/  :iv/g  ii;o-(  ni 
I^t^ie,  pammountc^ief  Jij'iJelr.  Qtiffith,  live  ll  Repreeehtatiwar^if 
the  QiieeDk: officers  oC^fiovfirtMnent,  mission^esijand^  yon  ^aqm^^ol 
M^sheshl  J  sa^  tetus  caiiaytherstoiie^yQte.  fiadher  iMoshesbisaid  vfi 
musticany.  .This  is  what.iMo^heahi  provided  idrliiaasitir'dutjr^ovl 
calledrMoekeisie  tQ\£osneiheiie<itorda|yr^and  li^^  because ihe<wdt 
one  ofMoshesh's  oouncillorsk'  .I  havis;  heafd'narMt.has> :be<tosaid$ 
and  I  know  we  are  weak  and  divided^iand  it  is  because  our  iieads 
are  washed  with  fat  and  not  wilii  soap.-  I  say  to  you,  chiisf  (Mvi 
Griffith))  teach  us  and  train  tis,  and  put  your  spurs  into  us*  SoQie 
of  the  things  mentioned  in  the  laws  frighten  1  me.  We^  Letsie^ 
Molapo,  and  Masopha,  the  isons  of  Moshesh,i  are  the  ones^i first 
likely  to  break  these  laws  through  our  ignorance.  But  I  observe 
that  each  one  of  Moshesh's  sons,  when  he  quarrels,  sets  up  fot  hiim 
self  a  new  boundary..  We  have  an  excellent  magistrate  in  Jifn 
Griffith,  and  I  find  no  fault  in  him.  I'alsOylikeyou,  Sim6ii6,lam 
dissatisfied  about  the  horses  of  Langalibalele;  I  said  to  Molapo^f 
people,  why  should  you  have  all  that  stodLtaken  from  Langalibatele; 
I  hear  the  people  asking :  'When  .shall  waeter  beid  wise^  people'?^ 
I  told  you,  Mr.  Griffith,  atKorokoro,;  that  my  beard  Kad  grown  gvef 
and  yours  too,  mine  with  the  instruction  of  ibily  and  yours^vith  tint 
instruction  of  wisdom.  We  shaO  alwa)^ebe  faithful  to  the^Oov^nK^ 
ment,  and  I  hope  we  shaUalMrays:  be.iproteotbdL'Ji  v  [Alltbepeo^ 
shouted  '*May  we.  all  eVer  be  prQliecbedl'']ni.5MLrciaentbeilvbeiDg 
beateii  once  by  j my. father jibecanKCi  Lrfaadi  akked ^for  iine8tj:at 
Masikhonyana's  house  \  and  yon  U>o, MvlSip6^.&i^Te  bealenAeqniet 
you  had  gOiUe  to  acdancieii^thoatiiicaYei.  :Tli*i  wei8eec|hatiAi^ 
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brings  punishment  upon  men.  Now  you  make  a  bugbear  of  these 
laws ;  but  be  educated,  receive  instruction,  and  there  will  be  no 
more  bugbears.  At  the  same  time  I  implore  of  you,  Mr.  Griffith, 
not  U.  ask  us  to  walk'  while' it  i$  jeC  to9:^ivrjj  ^d  ve/^e  s}i)l  too 
young  to  see,"        ,        '.  i       ^  --^  ,,,-,■ ,  "'\ 

And  all  the  peopfe  cried  '•  IVe  are'stlll  too  ybtnig  to  see  I " 
By  the.timell.et$leii«i  finished,  the«iii:3vss  welt  do.wrt^poa' the 
rim  of  the  western  plain,  and  after  a-speech  from  Mr.  Griffith 
three  hearty  cheers  wpte  gimi  /af;  ^e  .Qu^efif  ^d  tl^e  Pitso  was 
dismissed. 

I  may  add  by  way  of  explanation  that  the  Basuto  tribe  is  much 
indebted  to  inissi(maiyteacihiog,e!q>eci^lytdtl)e' French  Protestant 
Missionary  Society.  This  will  account  for  certain  figures,  modes  of 
expression,  and  Biblii^  illosttatiom  wMcfa  app^r  in  some  of  the 
ipeedus.  ,      -^~t^  -■ 


^t'jill  "tpij^'ff-irf  s  ^lifim  fff-vwo'/l     .nun  noqa  lifMrt^iliuni  rstiM 
r--(  li^AVfiS  ■FlWai' 'THH  "JOVM^Af  aOr-A  >!"" 

Chaplain  of  Ease. 

Edited  by  his   Litarary  Estoutor :   W.  M'CULUGH  TORRENS,  M.P. 
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'  ERARiyS  irareliing  companion,  it  appears,  spent  half 
his  time  abroad  in  noting  down  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  what  he  hail  seen  and  heard  during  the  oth« 
half ;  as  if  the  public  in  England  wanted  to  know  how 
things  in  America  struck  him.  Some  of  the  keenest  and  wittiest 
men  amongst  us  have  tried  and  failed  to  make  an  amusing  book  of 
travels  in  Yankee-land,  and  a  similar  fate  has  befallen  eveiy  cousin 
who  has  undertaken  to  tell  Boston  or  Baltimore  what  struck  him  as 
par-tic'Iar  when  he  "came  out"  hither.  I  think  the  difficulty  that 
in  both  cases  has  proved  insuperable  arises  from  the  undeniable  and 
undisguisable  fact  that,  in  the  main,  the  two  communities  are  so  much 
akin  in  language,  literature,  and  laws,  in  dress  and  dramatics, 
religions  and  recreations,  tendency  to  overwork,  and  belief  in  (he 
superiority  of  their  race,  that  no  skill  of  the  pencil  or  trick  of  the 
pen  can  make  Brown  junior  or  Taylor  tlie  younger  look  inter^t- 
ingly  strange  or  essentially  different  from  old  Mr.  Brown  or  Grand- 
father Taylor.  The  divergences,  whims,  and  kickings-over  the 
traces  are,  of  course,  innumerable  on  the  newer  and  wider  road  to 
fortune;  but  in  ninety-nine  instances  out  of  a  hundred  they  seem 
little  or  anything  more  than  the  effervescence  of  our  old  ideas  and 
humours.  It  is  the  unlocking  of  the  old  family  box ;  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  spirit  pent  up  and  overcrowded,  too  heavily  rated  and 
too  heavily  weighted  in  its  island  home.  The  nice  distinctions  and 
e  h  a  facte  ri  Stic  (rails  of  life  here  and  existence  there  may  be  painted 
charmingly  with  a  light  hand  like  Hawthorne's;  but  nothing,  after 
all,  can  be  less  suggestive  of  novel  impressions  or  historical  scenes 
such  as  you  expect  for  your  money  in  a  book  of  travels.  There  are 
not  two  distinct  metals,  and,  therefore,  no  amount  of  sulphuric  or 
other  acid  can  make  their  contact  give  forth  the  startling  or  nipping: 
spark.  But  these  are  a  reader's  notions  utterly  at  right  angles  with 
a  bookmaker's ;  they  are  an  old  fellow's  philosophy,  incredible  to  a 
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yonfig  felloVs  ambition  to  see  himself  annoanced  In  n^wspiap^is 
and  periodicals  as  the  father  of  twins  in  foolscap. 

Clinton  is  a  well-conditioned  boy  of  three-and-twenty,  a  gbod 
scholar,  and,  what  is  better,  a  good  son.  His  widowed  mother  has, 
I  believe,  anticipated  part  of  her  slender  jointure  to  cany  him 
through  Oxford,  enter  him  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  let  him  see  some- 
thing of  the  world  before  he  settles  down  to  the  Bar.  I  hear  that 
he  requites  her  self-devotion  with  affection  and  defetence^'all  the 
more  commendably  feminine  in  their  gentleness  becatise  he  is 
thoroughly  manful  and  plucky  when  occasion  requires,  and  ready 
to  rough  it,  I  am  told,  with  comrades  of  hiis  own  standing  whenever 
called  on  to  do  so.  Ke  ought  to  do  veiy  well  in  life,  and  I  hope 
sincerely  he  and  Gerard  may  continue  to  be  close  friJetids.; '  But 
how  am  I  to  help  him  in  his  present  need  of  a  publisbeir?  I  tmct^ 
I  think,  met  Mr.  Orme  at  dinner,  and  sat  opposite  Mr/HalchiDrd 
in  a  black-panelled  coach  at  a  funeral ;  but  neither  of  them  would 
give  sixpence  for  so  many  pounds  weight  of  manuscript  by  an 
unknown  hand,  on  my  recommendation.  Investment  in  copyright 
and  printer's  ink  is  a  transaction  governed  ordinarily  by  considera- 
tions wholly  beyond  the  ken  of  the  unbusinesslike  author.  For- 
merly the  duties  of  the  critic  retained  by  each  publishing  house 
were  divided  between  running  down  the  works  produced  by  some 
rival,  or  running  up  those  produced  by  themselves.  But  another 
function  is  now  discharged  by  him ;  he  has  to  buy  the  raw  material 
for  his  employer  as  cheap  as  he  can,  and  help  to  sell  the  finished 
article  done  up  in  suitable  packages  for  the  market  at  as  high  a  price 
as  possible.  The  works  of  well-known  authors  have  a  matket 
value  which  efforts  of  this  kind  cannot  perceptibly  alter  or  change. 
They  are  like  Consols,  which  everybody  must  have,  or  pretend  to 
have,  and  over  whose  selling  price  the  brain-brokers  exercise  little 
or  no  influence.  But  the  wider  and  more  speculative  stock  of 
fiction,  biography,  history,  and  travels  is  subject  to  their  inter- 
ference and  amenable  to  their  sway.  I  happen  to  know  one  of 
them  who,  besides  being  an  anonymous  contributor  to  various  perio- 
dicals of  repute,  is  known  to  be  the  editor  of  a  popular  wedkly 
journal  a  two-column  critique  in  which,  fkvourable  to'  a  new  book,  Is 
said  to  be  worth  the  knave  of  trumps  at  whist,  counting  both  in 
tricks  and  honours.  The  best  thing  I  can  do  for  Clinton  is  to  take 
him  to  the  Albany  and  introduce  him  to  this  great  man  of  letters, 
who,  though  he  will  never  waste  half  an  hour  over  the  manuscript, 
may  put  him  in  the  way  of  having  it  published  on  the  usual  terms 
of  no  cost  and  half  profits.    Profits,  of  course,  there  will  never  be. 
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but  at  the  end  of  six  months  a.,baJiu;K:^  pf  charges  against  hin  of 
/"14  7s.  8d.  This  will  have  the  effect  gf. curing  a  \it>rthy.felio»,of 
(the  painful  digital  disease  uqdar  which  he  is  now  s»(ffwing,  and 

l^gHcefortb  he  will  devpte  himself  all  4he,moro  S(irely  to  the  ctilQuc 
^f,,the. venal  arts  of  his  profession,  whereby  he  ina3-  live  and  die  a 
-Wl'Vinan.  .-.,... 

^^jjTnie  to  time,  my  joulliful  frieml  .eame  to  jjie  this  atomiii^ 
,^t  ten  minutes  aCter  ofie,  and^.  punctual  to  oar  appointment, 
,,f e,rang  at  .the  aw;[ul  critiu'ii  .dsor  -as  St;  James's  clock  .chimed 
ilialfjpast  one.  ■  rOn  9ur  way  1  ejidtayoufBd.to  prepare  ClinioR  for 
.ttejliteiaq;  gnmdeurof.the  pi'gSi>nae:e,whoin  he  was  to  jee.  Pomp 
,p^  manfier  antj  ineftjbiUty  of  tone  but  very,  ipadeqialoly  esprcsse^ 
1;h^,^is(iaclivc  tmjts  cf  his  metjiod  of  communiQaiing  his;id«as.and 
t^^ifytag- his  ,will.  With  great  nalural  energy,  great  sfotcOf 
.^i;quircd.  knowlctigt,  great  .fai-iiity-  of  .pen,  great  volubility  of 
speecli,  great  suci'oss  in  most  things  ho  has  liitherlo  attempted,  and 
unfaltering. confidonce  in  hi*  ahility  to  succeed  in  whatever  he  may 
choq«<ito  attempt,,  he  is>a  man  tu  be  list(.-nod  to,  and,  ir  you  hkc, 
to-be  laughed  at  *"hen  he  is  giwie ;  but  not  to  he  argued  *ith  or 
opposed  at  (hcmonu^nl  in  any  dpgma.he  may  lay  down  reg&rdinga 
doubtful  leading  in  Shakespeare,  the  age  of-  a  friend's  second  son, 
the  best  mode  of  dressin}?  oysters,  the  numbers  killed  at  Marston 
Moor,  the  aspti^tof  the  room  wh«r*  Iftwd-WtOtethe-.V.Songof^be 
Shirt,"  oj  the  colqur-of  .the  roha  hai^ufj^t^.tQ;  weail' vbeftrhe.j^layfe 
Julius  CESar  as  one  of  th?  amatejiT/.qonipmr' Qf  ^U*  ftrul^dW 
tipguished  authors.  The  love  of  cetebTity''i»the.mstcc(Aiitop  of 
his  life:  and  where  wlebrity  is  sot  taitile.htd  be^gotH'iA  iM  Dobv- 
riety.as  better  than;  nothing;  Someof  bJA/eatUer-.  books;  iftiwhldl 
h*  took  pains  and  did  notivotmire  t{>.;t^:)iittc<tic4«'it)>-llt«.'aU:ho(- 
rised  vulgar  tongue,  U^ ■axp^hnt.lHt/  thCiriMy;  bob  »llbtr  wBy  ris 
that  of  securing  a  plac*}  ij>,a^:90tofirehea9WB  li)Aw77-nOt,iit;tha 
aJveriising  colimm  of  thiiTi  edttion^^.- Sober Wrtorical  Iwritisgraiw^ 
be  all  very  well  as  a  foqndaticm  t».tmiUcliipQB^  but,  like  'ojifatv  beirti 
corner  stonas,  it  is  soon  almosc^orgotlcaiik.therGubtBqncrtbgrtnrtb 
around  it  of  herbage  and  biu^hwO(KhtW(ia^eiti£rolo-the/fie4i.'iTlie 
ambition  of  .Burstoo  is  to^be  hcvd  and  ^seeli  ofi  ntenttbt  fid^tf 
of  his  penmanship  gratifies  the.otiCi  lon^ingi'and,  hit  rcddiaaBiito 
play  in  private  theatricals  al]aya  the  othor:hliftg«r;'rJiiytiS'^MrBliy 
engaged  indeetj  in  this,  if  not  fn  lliat.  /Talkingoae-iiaj^itcrfL^^ 
]Iunt  of  the  h^nt  of  every  man's  geniud,  BitrBteaiBvatvedihit'^erlief 
that  Nature  inti^dcd  him  by  versatility  Df  voice  and  the  gift  Of 
Vol.  XVn.,  X.S,  1876.  o  O 
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divining  character  to  do  for  our  time  what  Garrick  did  for  his  day ; 
and,  noticing  a  look  of  incredulity  in  his  companion's  face,  he  ex- 
claimed, with  a  look  of  rapture,  "Ah !  if  you  only  saw  me  act!** 
Leigh  Hunt  rejoined  "  Why,  I  never  saw  you  do  anything  else/'  In 
short,  I  said,  as  we  ascended  the  Albany  stairs,  "  He  is  what  used 
to  be  called  in  Sheridan's  time  a  bit  of  a  Bashaw;  but.  never  mind 
if  he  does  you  a  good  turn.  I  have  no  doubt  if  you  hit  his  fancy 
that  he  can  and  will." 

When  we  were  shown  into  his  study  the  great  man  was  not  there. 
His  writing  table,  of  gigantic  size,  was  piled  with  books  and  papers 
of  all  descriptions.  On  the  floor  around  his  chair  lay  open  folios 
of  polemics.  Parliamentary  reports  on  education,  roUs^  of  play- 
bills of  the  time  of  Foote,  a  heap  of  corrected  proofs,  two  ominous 
piles  of  discarded  MSS.,  a  half-open  parcel  containing  several  pairs 
of  gold  embroidered  velvet  breeches,  and  ranged  against  the  lower 
shelves  behind  several  three-cornered  hats  with  green,  pink,  and  lilac 
feathers.  A  mirror  from  floor  to  ceiling  filled  the  space  between 
the  two  windows,  suggesting  endless  and  ever-varying  pleasures  of 
contemplation.  In  one  recess  was  a  painfully  accurate  likeness  of 
the  late  Mr.  Macready ;  in  the  opposite  comer  an  antique  bust,  the 
worse  for  the  ill  usage  of  time — the  modem  pedestal  bore  in  Greek 
letters  the  name  of  Proteus.  A  small  efiigy  in  bronze  of  Aristo- 
phanes occupied  one  comer  of  the  mantelpiece,  that  of  Moli^re  the 
other.  But  the  glorj-  of  the  room  was  the  array  of  invitations  from 
men  of  genius  and  men  of  quality,  actresses  and  countesses,  singers 
and  statesmen ;  it  was  a  wonderful  collection,  suggestive  by  its 
breadth  of  the  universal  homage  paid  to  genius ;  by  its  altittide 
the  eminence  he  had  climbed.  On  the  couch  where  I  reposedi 
while  waiting  his  advent,  lay  an  uncut  copy  of  his  own  last  work; 
with  a  fly-ieaf  open  on  which  I  could  not  help  reading  some  wards 
newly  written  of  presentation  to  Lord  Palmerston,-  '*fr6ni  one-  of 
his  steadiest  friends  through  good  and  evil  report."  'Hie  book  ivas 
nominally  the  life  of  a  well-known  contemporary  with  whom  he  h^ 
been  intimate,  and  who  had  quietly  submitted  all  his  life  to  be 
patronised  by  the  Pasha  of  the  Pen.  When  his  Highness  dined  ^ 
the  house  of  his  friend,  if  he  liked  any  dish  particularly  he  would 
commend  it  to  the  host's  attention  with  gastronomic  emphasis  t  *'I 
dare  say,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are  not  acquainted  with  its  merits,  but 
allow  me  to  assure  you  that  it  is  exceptionally  excellent ;  the  idea 
of  the  combination,  if  I  recollect  right,  is  ascribed  to  M.  Herpal, 
the  most  enlightened  gourmet,  as  Lord  Sefton  used  to  say,  whom  he 
had  ever  known ;  and  the  chef  has  realised  it  perfectly;  I  don't 
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think  1  ever  had  it  done  better:"  as  if  tlie  house,  and  the  dinner, 
and  the  cook,. and  all  belonged  to  liinaself.  On  auother  occasion  I 
recolleet  he  said  he  spent  a  day  in  the  country  with  the  same 
lamented  friend,  whose  children  hacV  a  holiday  and  shared  all  the 
unceremonious  pleasures  going  on.  One  of  them,  less  frolic- 
some than  the  rest,  sat  under  a  tree  engrossed  in  some  mar\-ellous 
tale.  Burston  marched  slowly  towards  him  and  stood  for  a  moment 
in  a  philosophic  pose,  "contemplating  youthful  curiosity  enjoying 
its  appropriate  food,"  as  he  magnificently  phrased  it:  and  then  he 
proceeded  to  interrogate  the  child,  and,  as  he  said,  to  analyse  the 
emotions  caused  by  the  story  in  the  little  intellect.  Some  sharp  or 
quaint  answer  to  his  interruption  tickled  his  fancy ;  and  rejoining 
the  father  he  said,  in  what  was  evidently  meant  to  be  a  toudiing 
tone  of  mingled  admonition  and  reproof,  "  I  wish  to  call  your 
observation  to  that  boy — clever,  very — ^j-ou  don't  know  what  he  is ; 
you  have  not  studied  his  character  and  capacity ;  '  he  hath  a  clear 
and  commendable  wit  rarely  noticeable  in  one  so  young,'  _as  our  too 
much  forgotten  dramatist  has  it ;  but  the  boy  has  talent,  talent  I  do 
assme  you;  take  it  from  rae,  he  has  something  in  him;  and  you 
ought  at  once  to  take  him  in  hand,  settle  beforehand  what  books  he 
should  read,  and  in  what  order,  occupying  every  inch  of  the  prolific 
soil  with  wholesome  but  varied— mind,  I  say  varied — seed  ;  and  not 
allow  a  day  or  hour  to  be  lost  in  the  artistic  process  of  his  intel- 
lectual development."  Happily  the  father  simply  laughed  and 
replied,  "My  dear  Doctor  Johnson  Secundus,  try  one  of  those 
peaches  just  brought  in,  I.  think  you  will  find  the  flavour  refreshing 
this  hot  day."  Clinton  asked  what  was  thought  of  the  work.  I 
told  him  I  had  not  rea<l  it,  but  that  I  had  seen  it  described  in  la$t 
Saturday's  Thumbscrew  as  a. Life  of  Mr.  Burston,  with  occasional 
notices  of  the  late  distinguished  writer,  whose  name  figured  in  gold 
letters  on  t  hi;  back.  ,,,        .,,-,■,    ,.;.„-,',.,.,- 

\Vc  waited  on,  and  still  tho  Pasha  did  not  appear-:  His  sec^aptf 
when  showing  us  in,  had  murmured  yn  afaesitating.toiteof-^ology 
that  his  mftstcr  was  just  then  undressing.  What  he  coifld  nt^aa.  |}y 
Mn-drcssing  at  that  hour  of  the  day  \  could  not  at  the  moment  Qonr 
ceivc  ;  but  the  gloves  and  foils  that  occupied  one  of  tJie  vast  carved 
chairs  of  the  apartment  suggested  the  probable  explanation. tl;(at 
there  lia<l  been  a  rehearsal  that  morning,  or  that  he  had  been  goipg 
through  a  duelling  scene  in  his  part  before  the  glass  already  men- 
tioned. The  latter  conjecture  I  subsequently  found  was  a  true  one. 
The  crash  of  deadly  arms  had  just  subsided  as  we  rang  the  editor's 
bell.     P^xit  Sir  Fillibert  into  the  dressing-room,  the  door  of  which 
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Clitic,  kHI  wrapped  in  contemplation  of  his  costume  and  Ma  part.' 
At  the  first  pause  I  ventured  to  interpose  with  a  liope  that  we  were 
not  encroaching  too  much  on  lime  that  I  knew  was  so  fully  occupied. 
"No,  no;  don't  mention  it ;  mosl_happy;  is  the  MS.  quite  com- 
plete .^  Yes,  just  BO  ;  ■well,  let  me  ha»e  a  look  at  it ;  I  seldom  take 
long  to  form  an  opinion  ;  instinct  or  habit — what  you  will— tells  one 
rthere  to  took  in  ordtT  to  form  a  jmigmmil.  i  don't  know  that  I 
shall  iiave  ten  minutes  to  sjare  till  Friday;  but  f  generally  keep 
that  for  a  leisure  day  on  which  I  dfl  nothing  bm  a  few  leading 
articles  and  a  critique  or  30  for  the  Scnilinier.  But  in  the 
intervals  between  parochial  and  foreign  politics  1  have  no  doubt  i 
shall  find  time  to  look  into  'Childe  Harold'  in  prose,  oh?  some- 
thing of  that  kind  I  see  you  have  been  about— yes,  just  so ;  and 
if  yoti  will  do  me  the  favour  to  look  me  up  after  dinner,  say  about 
nine  or  ten  o'clock  on  Friday  night,  at  my  office  in  Porcupine 
Conrt,  I  can  talk  to  you  about  the  book.  By  the  way,  have  you 
over  tried  your  hand  in  journalism  .'  No  ?  Well,  might  do  worse ; 
turns  in  monciy  quicker  than  philanthropic  itinerar)-.  Look  hete, 
there  is  the  last  Bill  laid  upon  the  table  for  University  Reform. 
Great  subject— I  say  a  great  subject.  Ltt's  see  what  you  have  to 
say  about  it.  You  can  look  up  Hansard  for  the  last  three  sessions 
and  see  how  much  has  been  said  and  how  little  has  been  done  on 
the  subject.  We  go  in  for  a  clean  sweep;  not  one  stone  that 
ought  to  be  pulled  down  should  be  left  upon  anothl^r.  :  1  marie  the 
observation  in  a  speech  delivered  by  me  ai  the  Literaiy  Fund 
dinner  last  year ;  you  can  quote  it  from  the  report  of  ttiy  '^eech-  if 
you  like.  But  hit  hard — don't  be  afraid;  only  in  good' ClslMic 
style;  you'll  sec  how  the  iyc/Wiin^^ift  written ;  we'admltinothlni^ 
second-rate.  Now  I  am  afraid  I  must  say  good  moming,  ioti'aXa 
due  in  ten  minutes  at  Lady  Fantasy's,  in  Pdrtland  flace,  Where  iL 
promised  to  read  Shelley's  '  Epipsychideon' ;  and  I  have  Still- 1» 
change  my  dress.     Good  moming."     Exeunt  omius.  '     ' 

Clinton  gave  an  amusing  account  to  Getatd  tif  his  irtWr' 
view  on  Friday  night  at  the  publishing  office.  He  ftwnd  the 
inexorable  censor  grave  and  moody,  "for  hid  heart  WaS  (q»pr68«d 
with  care."  He  hail  had  no  dinner~flothing~that  is,'  MOtHlng 
worthy  of  the  name  of  dinner.  His  sub-editor  h<td  fallen 'stok 
without  notice,  as  he  said  complainingly.  The  whole  rigef  the 
ship  was  consequently  out  of  gear;  all  the  work  was  thrown  sud- 
denly upon  him,  and  in  order  to  bring  out  the  paper  In  proper 
time  he  had  had  Co  sit  there  since  luncheon.     Fortunately  for  htm 
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there  was  no  quantity  he  could  not  write,  and  no  sabjed'dtt  'whtch 
he  did  not  feel  himself  at  home;  but  «till-it  was  -fogfgfing'^'fUMi  a 
terrible  bore.  Clinton  had  gone  charged,  to  the  muzzle  ^ith 
Oxford  Reform;  but  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  not  likely  to  have' the 
chance  of  pulling  a  trigger.  The  editor  when  he  arrivfed  was 
evidently  out  of  temper  with — ^well,  with — the  printer,  who  was 
late;  and  the  state  of  foreign  affairs,  which  was  foggy;  and  a 
correspondent  from  Aldershot,  who  had  given  him  the  lie  about 
an  alleged  job  in  promotion;  and  the  conduct  of  the  Home 
Secretary  about  an  inquest,  which  was  abominable ;  and  the  'per- 
tinacity of  a  Wallachian  Princess  who  would  force  her  way  into  his 
presence,  to  tell  him  he  must  expose  the  wrongs  'of  her  country 
"  in  next  paper  or  liberty  would  die  "  ;  and  with  the  pens  he  found 
on  the  wretched  desk  at  which  he  sat  (never  were  such  instru- 
ments of  torture) ;  and,  above  all,  with  an  unfortunate  little  bey 
who  had  walked  to  the  Temple  in  the  rain  for  an  article  vivisecting 
the  coroner,  and  was  waiting  to  take  back  the  proofs  to  the  Q.C 
who  wrote  it,  when  Mr.  Burston  had  inserted  in  the  mai^n 
certain  suggestions  and  alterations  of  his  own.  There  was-  silence 
in  the  laboratory  of  wit  while  the  bad  pen  of  the  Pasha  tardily 
impressed  on  the  flimsy  his  finest  distinctions.  A  feebie  sound 
came  from  the  comer  where  the  poor  hapless  messenger  had  dropped 
to  sleep  weary  and  wet  to  the  skin.  Gradually  that  sound  grew 
slightly  louder,  and  at  length  swelled  to  the  volume  of  a  very  small 
snore.  "  Boy !"  growled  the  Pasha  in  a  deep  voice,  and  thinking 
that  hint  would  be  enough,  was  proceeding  with  his  commentaries 
on  the  doubtful  point  of  the  law  of  evidence  when  the  unconscious 
urchin  emitted  another  snort  more  intolerably  distinct.  "Boyl" 
roared  the  Pasha  in  a  rage.  The  miserable  little  Mercury  opened 
his  eyes  and  stood  with  cap  in  both  hands  waiting,  and  ready  to  be 
off  once  more ;  but  no  orders  were  ready,  and  he  relapsed  into  a 
doze  again,  speedily  committing  the  same  outrage  as  before. 
Another  indignant  ejaculation  roused  him,  and  after  shuffling 
his  heavy  shoes  on  the  floor  for  a  moment  or  two  in  token  of 
readiness  to  run,  there  was  another  interval  of  silence,  and  tired 
nature  once  again  sought  refuge  in  balmy  sleep.  Premonitory 
symptoms  once  more  grew  faintly  audible,  and  Clinton,  who  had 
been  watching  the  whole  affair,  saw  what  was  coming,  and 
ventured  to  interpose  with  a  suggestion  that  the  poor  little  fellow 
seemed  thoroughly  done,  and  could  not  help  going  to  sleep ;  and 
possibly,  he  added,  if  he  got  a  nap  he  might  be  able  to  trot  the 
faster  on  his  late  errand.     "  Humph  !*'  said  Mr.  Burston,  "  there's 
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something  in  that" ;  then  fixing  his  awful  eyes  upon  the  culprit, 
i^om  Clinton  had  wakened  this  time,  he  said  in  a  magisterial  tone 
"Boy  I  you  may  sleep,  but  you  mustn't  snore." 

By  the  time  the  legal  article  was  finished,,  and  sundry  improvements 
were  made,  apt  quotations  inserted,  and  shortcomings  in  the  style 
of  fallible  contributors 'made  good  by  the  happy  ingrafting  of  choice 
idiomatic  terms  of  expression,  it  waxed  late,  and  .Proteus  declared 
that  he  was  worn  out,  and  that  he  must  go  to  the  Garrick  to  sup. 
He  took  it  for  granted  that  Clinton  would  like  to  come  with  him, 
and  so  without  formal  invitation  he  brought  him  away.  Not  a  word 
was  said  about  University  Reform  until  after  the  midnight  repast 
was  over  and  a  compensating  hour  of  pleasant  and  pungent  gossip 
had  been  spent  in  the  smoking-room,  when  men  from  the  play, 
the  House,  or  a  late  dinner  dropped  in,  each  with  his  contribution 
of  scandal,  fun,  or  catastrophe.  Clinton  thought  it  the  pleasantest 
place  he  had  ever  been  in  in  his  life.  Burston  was  not  brilliant,  but 
highly  dogmatic  whenever  he  spoke,  and  his  authority  seemed  to 
be  recognised  by  many,  if  not  by  all,  as  something  it  was  no  good 
disputing.  Ere  they  parted,  however,  for  the  night,  he  asked  for 
the  article,  and  promised  to  let  him  know  when  he  wished  to  see 
hi&  young  acquaintance  ^ain. 

So  Clinton  must  wait ;  but  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  something 
came  of  it  after  alii  andjn  any  caaq  I.am.glail^  I  ,ttioi.f£ht,  9/ tjie 
introduction.  ,,  .     .1^  rtH,iLi(li.'I.W  .v-ilifMYMgila 
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Truganini. 

BY  J.  A.  LANGFORD,  LL.D. 


R.  ROBINSON  called  her  the  ''.Princess  :  Lalla. 
Rookh/'  but  her  native  name  was  Truganini,^jsmd 
she  was  the  last  of  the  Tasmanians*:.  It  wasiDn 
the  3rd  of  March  in  the  presient  .year  thatrLiwasI 
favoured  with  an  interview  with  thi3  last  surYivor  oCiheaboEtgihal 
people  whom  Captain  Code  found  in  Van  Di(3manV  Land  js 
hundred  yeaj$  ago ;  and  before  my  return  to  Engird. tKe:siews 
reached  me  that  she  was  dead.  'Iti$:a  notable  fact,  tbatuthis 
woman's  life  compassed  the  whole  pedod  in  which  the  extioctioa 
of  her  race  was  accomplished;  for,  being  seventy- three  years lOid 
when  she  died,  she  must  have  been  bom  in  i803»  the.  year.in 
which  the  island  wa^  taken  possessiojgi  of  as  a  place  of  settlj^mc^t 
by  Lieutenant  Bowen.  The  estimated  native  populatiion.  at  .that 
time  was  from  three  to  four  thousan<l»  and  within  the  span  of  ihis 
one  poor  woman's  life  the  work  of  extermination  was  begun  and 
completed.  She  lived  to  see  her  people  fij:st  hunted  ;tQ;  death 
by  English  convicts,  and  afterwards  civilised  off  the  face  of  the 
earth;  but  there  is  some  slight  satisfaction  in.  knowing  ths^  her. 
last  years  were  made  happy  by  the  care  and  kindness  of  the  repre* , 
sentatives  to-day  of  the  ruthless  Anglp-Saxon  destroyers .  of  her 
kindred,  .      ;:      .     .  ._;-.:• 

By  the  extinction  of  Truganini's- race  we  lose  a.  link.  im. the 
family  of  man.  They  were  a  savage  jiace  in  the  nineteen^:, 
century,  but  it  is  not  very  long  sinc0  weals^  were  savages,;  nsi1lg:^ 
clubs  and  delighting  in  war-pai^t.  Tb?  Max>ri  o[  thisLgeneration.. 
is,  I  fancy,  very  like  the  Briton  of;  the  tipie  ofi.CseSaT ;  ^jind  !l  >fiall^^ 
while  talking  with  the  last  of  the:  Xasno^^iijians  that  a  few.  hundred  ^ 
years  before  the  Vem\  vt'di)  via  wa^  w^ttea  there:  miist.&avi/^ 
been  a  strong  re3emblance  betweeiv  thei  inhabitaoA^  -of  th&  Biitish'. 
Isles  and  those  of  Van  Dienian's  LFU^d:  \rh0Q'it;j[.b€K;aanei<Aijpa3lii 
of  the  British  Empire.  I  hPP^  pur  ancient  {>r€;4ecassoc8iinetfi|ed'; 
as  much  as  any  other  ;Um;ul4ur^trib^.  the  ^ppellatioA  of  :5f<BaixlfiL 
savages";  and  there  were  many  i^lema^ts  of  native^  riQbility^^&nv 
tl>e  lost  race^  of  thQ  Ta^piaiMans.  .;  Th^  JBritons  ran:  mULjin  thoj> 
woods,  hunting  th^ir  q^n  ^an^e^  ;;a9; .  thQ^  ialapjteps. : of  XasmiMal 
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unlil  only  a  few  years  ago  hunted  the  opossum,  the  kangaroo,  and 
the  wombat.  They  will  hunt  no  more.  The  work  they  had  to  do 
in  the  world  is  done.  Whatever  part  they  had  to  bear  in  the 
curious  history  of  man's  development  has  been  added  finally  to  the 
grand  total. 

Tniganini's  end  was  in  strange  contrast  with  that  of  most  of  her 
people,  and  in  equally  strange  contrast  with  the  greater  part  of  her 
own  extraordinary,  and  indeed  romantic,  life.  Let  me  glance 
briefly  at  her  career  antecedent  to  these  last  dap  of  lier  old  agi-, 
before  1  recall  the  impressions  of  the  visit  I  paid  her  at  Hobart 
Town  a  few  weeks  before  her  death. 

William  LanniS,  or  King  Billy  as  he  was  called  by  the  whites,was 
the  last  male  xeprestniative  of  the  aboriginal  Tasmanians.  Hei 
died  in  March,  1871,  leaving  only  Truganini  to  lengthen  out  the 
existence  of  this  family  of  the  Maoris  for  five  years  longer.  With 
the  later  history  of  th.it  race  her  name  is  closely  and  not  unworthily 
connected  ;  for  she  was  a  woman  of  great  activity,  and  exercised 
considerable  influence  over  the  remnant  of  her  people.  In  some 
req>ects  our  Princess  may  be  accepted  as  the  heroine  of  the  Story 
of  the  last  dayi  of  the  Tasmanians. 

The  Black  War,  with  its  cruelties,  massacres,  and  outrages  on 
both  sides,  was  over;  the  curious  attempt  to  catch  the  whole 
native  population — known  as  "  The  Line" — had  f>een  tried  jmd 
found  to  be  inelTective.  The  Bruni  Island  Dep6t  had  been  fbnnedi 
and  Mr.  G.  A.  Robinson,  called  the  Conciliator,  had  proposed  his 
plan  for  ending  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  poor  blacks  and 
succouring,  civilising,  and  Christianising  the  few  which  jret  remuh^:  - 
In  1830  this  remarkable  man,  finding  that  the  Bruni  effort  wtfS'i-- 
sad  and  lamentable  failure,  "  proposed  nothing  less  than  proceed- 
ing into  the  wilderness  with  a  few  companions)  all  unEmned,  and  Mt^  ' 
(leavonring  to  fall  in  with  the  aboriginal  tribes  if  poesible,  to  brihg 
about  conciiiuion  and  persuade  them  tO  sunender  t^6ntBe1v«S 
peaceably."  Of  course  "  practical "  pec^Ife  lookfld  lipon  tht*  pKK  ■ 
posol  as  that  of  "  either  a  madman  or  an  impostor"  At  this  tim^ 
Mr.  Robinson,  who  had  at  one  period  of  his  fife  beeh  abricklayW,' 
was  the  superintendent  of  the  establishment  for  the  civilisMion' 0f ' 
the  aborigines  at  Bruni  Island.  He  tboronghly  unde^tbtMi  the' 
people  whom  he  hoped  to  reseue  frtMn  the  *ildeftiftW  and  atev* 
from  the  violence  of  his  own  couhtTj'men'and  the  BM  IfesS  tttfcl" 
violence  of  each  other.  His«wn  Statement  On  th^  subject  vnSHeHf 
and  explicit:  ''I  considered  that  the  tiatiVe^df -Vm 'DiflOianV^ 
Land  weR;  rational;  and  although  they ittigtit/'-iik-,'lKHflsK^l^' 
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notions,  oppose  violent  measures  for  their  subjugation,  yet,  if  I  could 
but  get  them  to  listen  to  reason,  and  persuade  them  that  theEuropeans 
wished  only  to  better,  their  condition^  they  might  become. civilised 
and  rendered  useful  members  of  society,  instead  of  the  bloodthirsty, 
ferocious  beings  they  were  represented  to  be.  This  was  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  I  formed  my  plan."  It  is  at  this  period. in  the 
history  of  her  people  that  our  heroine  comes  prominently  on.  the 
pagen)f  Tasmanian  history. 

Among  the  natives  gathered  together  on  Bruni  Island  was  the 
young  woman  known  to  her  people  by  the  name  of  Truganini,  and 
called  the  beautiful  Tasmanian.  Mr.  Robinson  had  conferred  upon 
her  the  title  of  Princess,  and  the  name  of  Lalla  Ro<^.  She  ¥ras 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and  devoted  the  whole  energy  of  a 
very  energetic  nature  to  helping  the  Conciliator  to  carry  out  his 
plan.  She  was,  writes  Mr.  Jamea  Bonwick,  in  his  most  interesting 
volume,  "The  Last  of  the  Tasmanians,"  "the  one  on  whom -he 
most  relied,  and  who  proved  a  faithful  and  efficient  ally  through- 
out his  subsequent  bush  career."  "This  was  the  beauty  of  Bruni, 
and  one  of  the  heroines  of  Tasmanian  story."  We  have  no  picture 
of  her  as  she  appeared  at  this  time,  the  first  being  .that  given  by 
Mr.  Bonwick,  thirty  years  after  her  "  wonderful  career  .with  Mr. 
Robinson."  But  even  then  he  imderstood  the  "  stories  told  of  her 
vivacity  and  intelligence.  Her  eyes  were  still  beautiful,;  and  full  of 
mischievous  fun.  Thirty  years  before  she  would  have  been  captij 
vating  to  men  of  her  colour,  and  not  by  any  meana  an  uninteresting 
object  to  those  of  whiter  skins.  Her  mind  was  of  no  ordinary  kind. 
Fertile  in  expedient,  ingenious  in  council,  courageous  ia  difficulty, 
she  had  the  wisdom  and  fascination  of  the  serpent,  the. intrepidity 
and  nobility  of  the  royal  ruler  of  the  desert."  Her  virtue  was  not 
quite  so  conspicuous  as  her  beauty.  La  Belie  Sauvage  was  fond  of 
intrigues  on  her  own  account,  and  rather  gloried  in  the  captives  she 
made  to  her  sable  charms  and  vivacious  fascinations.  She  plajred 
her  grave  and  serious  husband,  Worreddy,  alias  the  Doctor,  many 
tantalising  tricks,  which  often  caused  the  irritated  lord  and  master  to 
administer  corporal  chastisement  to  his  roguish  spouse. 

Truganini  was  faithful  to  her  leader.  She  attended  Mr. ^Robin- 
son through  all  his  arduous  and  dangerous  labours,  and  on 
one  occasion  at  least  she  saved  his  life  by  her  courage  and 
presence  of  mind  joined  to  her  ability  in  swimming.  This  was  in 
September,  1832,  on  the  Arthur  River.  A  conference  had  been 
held  with  a  forest  tribe;  but  the  eloquence  of  the  OonciUator 
was  not  powerful  enough  to  win  their  confidence  or  to.;pqrsiiftde 
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them  to  come  in.  They  sharpened  their  spears,  prepared  their 
weapons  of  war,  and  began  to  enclose  round  their  friend,  who,  for  the 
first  time  since  he  had  begun  his  mission,  was  compelled  to  seek  for 
safety  in  flight.  He  fled,  and  but  for  Truganijii  would  doubtless 
have  been  killed.  In  rushing  towards  the  Arthur  River  he  over- 
took his  faithful  friend.  He  could  not  swim,  and  did  not  know 
what  to  nlo.  She  advised  him  at  first  to  hide  in  the  bushes,  but  his 
knowledge  of  his  enemies'  skill  in  hunting  told  him  this  would  be 
useless.  "  I  knew  too  well,"  he  says,  narrating  this  adventure 
thirty  years  after  it  occurred,  "  the  keenness  with  which  the  blacks 
tracked  the  smallest  object  to  trust  to  that ;  therefore,  as  my  only 
hope,  I  launched  a  log  of  wood  into  the  river,  on  which  I  leant, 
and  the  kind-hearted  woman  immediately  jumped  into  the  river  and 
swam  across,  dragging  the  log  after  her,"  Truganini  never  forgot  this 
deed  of  daring.  Mr.  Bonwick  says  he  mentioned  it  to  her  many  years 
after  its  occurrence,  and  the  "  little  old  woman  clapped  her  hands, 
danced  about,  and  laughed  most  merrily.  She  then  gave  me  her 
version  of  the  affair,  adding  most  expressive  and  pantomimic  per- 
formances to  aid  her  in  her  narrative." 

In  spite  of  all  difficulties  Mr.  Robinson  in  a  few  years  accom- 
plished his  mission.  His  sufferings  and  those  of  his  little  party 
were  very  great.  They  had  to  endure  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  ;  to  traverse  regions  never  before  visited  by  tlic  white  man  ;  to 
pierce  wiM  and  unknown  forests,  to  cross  snow-covered  mountains. 
to  penetrate-  through  ditlicult  passes  and  gorges ;  but  the  faith  that 
was  in  him  bore  him  on  until  he  had  won  over  the  last  tribe  and 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  last  native.  Tasmania  is  a  small 
country,  and  the  remnant  of  the  race  sought  to  be  saved  consisted 
of  only  a  few  of  its  original  possessors ;  but  in  this  work  of  mercy 
as  much  courage  in  danger,  fortitude  in  suffering,  patience  in 
endurance,  and  enthusiasm  of  faith  were  displayed  as  in  deeds 
which  have  been  immortalised  by  the  song  of  the  poet  and  made 
for  ever  memorable  in  the  page  of  the  historian.  One  example  of 
this  must  suffice.  In  the  latter  part  of  1834  the  heroic  leader 
and  his  heroic  little  band  of  blacks  in  journeying  by  "  Cradle 
Mountain  and  over  the  lofty  plateau  of  Middlesex  Plains, 
experienced  unwonted  misery."  For  "  seven  successive  days  we 
continued  travelling  over  one  solid  body  of  snow  ;  the  natives  wore 
frequently  up  to  their  middle  in  snow."  These  are  Mr.  Robinson's 
own  words  ;  and  Mr.  Bonwick  adds :  "  But  still  the  ill-clad,  ill-fed, 
diseased,  and  wayworn  men  and  women,  including  the  merry  little 
Truganini,  were  sustained  by  the  cheerful  voice  of  their  uncon- 
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querable  fri^d,  and  responded  most  nobly  jto  his. call;  while  their 
legs,  as  we  are  told,  were  cruelly  lacerated  in  threading  the  thorny 
scrub  and  clambering  the  sharp  rocks."  Surely. there  wa$  something 
noble,  something  worth  saving,  in  a  race  wHich  could  display  suph 
fidelity,  strength,  and  courage. 

For  five  years  this  work  was  carried  on,  aad  dijring  the  yrhole^of 
that  period  our  heroine  was  true  to  her.  t^k  ajid:  faithful  to  l^er 
leader.  The  result  of  the  efforts  thus  nuide.to  save  the  fQW 5sur- . 
vivors  of  a  dying  race  is  thus  summarise^  by  its  latest  and  be^t 
historian,  Mr.  Bonwick:  "On  the  22nd  of  January,  1835,  the. last 
party  of  eight  aborigines  came  into  Hobart  To\yn,  The  mission 
was  accomplished.  Mr.  Robinson  had  finished  his  work..  In  1830 
and  1 83 1  he  had  brought  in  fifty-four;  in  1832,  sixty-three;  in 
'833,  forty-two.  The  last  two  years  1534.  and  «^35  sa\e  the 
island  swept  of  its  original  inhabitants."  The  people  of  Hobart 
Town  rejoiced  greatly  at  the  success  and  completion  of  the  work, 
and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  duly  honoured  and  well  rewarded  the  man  of 
peace  arid  conciliation  who  had  succeeded  where  armies  had 
failed. 

The  aborigines  had  been  rescued,  but  now.  what  was  to  be  done 
with  and  for  them  ?  At  first  they  were  sent  to  Swan  Island,  but  this 
would  not  do.  Next  Gun  Carriage  Island  was  tried  with  a  like 
result,  and  then  they  were  removed  to  Flinders'  Island.  In  all 
these  pilgrimages  Truganini  was  with  her  people,  and  bore  her 
share  in  their  troubles  and  sufferings.  Schools,  and  religious  ser- 
vices were  established,  and  attempts  were  made  to  teach  the 
Tasmanians  learning  and  religion.  At  the  age  of  thirty-three  our 
heroine  became  a  pupil,  but  notwithstandirig  her  quickness,  her 
ready  wit  and  vivacity,  her  progress  was  not  very  satisfiactory.  At 
an  examination  held  in  1838  Mr.  Bonwick  records  "My  particular 
friend,  Lalla  Rookh,  or  Truganini,  was  not  examined  in  literature." 
But  chapels,  schools,  and  civilisation  could  not  save  the  race.  The 
mortality  at  Flinders'  Island  was  terrible,  and  this  settlement  had  to 
be  given  up.  In  1847  only  twelve  men,  twenty-two.  women,  aqd 
ten  children  remained,  and  these  were  removed  to  Oyster  Cove.  In 
1859  Mr.  Bonwick  visited  the  place,  and  gives  us  the  following 
picture  of  our  heroine  at  the  age  of  fifty-six: — " Laughing  little 
Lalla  Rookh,  or  Truganini,  was  my  especial  favourite  of  the  party. 
She  acted  among  the  rest  as  if  she  were  indeed  the  aultana.  Sh^ 
was  then  much  over  fifty  years  of  age,  and  preserved  some  of  those 
graces  which  made  her  beauty  a  snare  in  olden  days  and  sadly  tried 
the  patience  of  her  respective  husbands.  Her  coquetry  reminded 
me  of  the  faded  loveliness  of  French  Courts ;   and,  as  she  stood 


smirking  and  smiling  beside  me,  I  thought  or  the  septuagenari^, 
admirer  of  Voltaire.  Her  Teatures,  in  spite  of  her  bridgeless  nose, 
were  decidedly  pleasing,  when  lighted  up  by  her  sparkling  black  eyes 
in  animated  conversation.  Her  nose  was  of  the  genuine  saucy 
rrfreuss/ orAer.  She  was  further  adorned  with  a  fair  moustache, 
and  well  developed  curly  whiskers,  that  were  just  beginning  to 
tnrn  with  advancing  years  .  .  .  SAe  ts  Iht  lasl  cf  the  race." 

The  little  flock  at  Oyster  Cove  became  quickly  fewer  and  fewer  in 
number,  and  rapidly  fell  before  the  effects  of  drink  and  other 
civilising  influences.  In  seventeen  years  all  were  dead  but  four. 
In  1864  the  only  aborigines  alive  were  William  Lanni5,  otherwise 
King  Billy,  Truganin!,  and  two  other  females.  In  October  of  that 
year  the  Hobart  Tmvn  Mercury  reported  their  presence  at  a  recent 
Government  ball.  The  two  women  mentioned  above  never  visited 
Government  House  again  ;  King  Billy  died  on  the  5th  of  March, 
1871,  and  the  sepluagenarian  Truganini  alone  remained.  The 
Government  allowed /"Bo  a  year  for  her  support,  and  placed  her 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  and  J^trs.  Dandridge,  both  of  whom  had 
been  long  engaged  in  the  work  of  protecting  the  natives.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  Mrs.  Dandridge  was  a  widow,  and  the  Princess 
LaTla  Rookh  was  still  under  her  care. 

Being  at  Hobart  Town,  I  was  natorally  very  anxious  to  see  this 
extraordinary  woman,  of  whose  singular  career  I  had  heard  and 
read  so  much.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  interview,. 
for  "the  last  of  her  race"  was  more  surprised  at  the  small  number  of 
persons  from  the  outside  world  who  came  to  see  her  than  annoyed 
at  the  curiosity  of  those  who  did.  Vanity,  the  foible  of  her  youth, 
was  a  characteristic  through  her  Jong  and  eventful  life,  and  re- 
mained the  predominant  feeling  of  her  old  age.  She  was  pleased 
to  be  visited  and  talked  to  by  white  people,  for  whom  she  had  done 
and  suffered  so  milch.  All  she  required  was  to  know  the  time  when 
fisitors  would  come,  so  that  she  might  be  prepared  to  receive  them; 
for  this  daughter  of  the  bush  was  as  fastidious  about  her  dross  as 
the  belle  of  a  Londoh  season,  and  very  properly  declined  being 
taken  by  surprise.  All  this  I  learned  from  the  Attorney-General  of 
the  colony,  the  Hon.  W.  R.  Giblin,  whose  friendly  courtesy  and 
genial  hospitalit}'  to  all  strangers  are  we!!  known  and  duly  appre- 
ciated. He  made  our  stay  itt  Hobart  Town  very  pleasant  ii^deed,, 
and  sapplii'd  us  with  a  large  amount  of  informaFTonTm  jhe  state  of 
Tasmania.  He  aliio  arranged  the  visit  to  "Truganini,  which  was 
fixed  for  mid-day,  March  3,  1876.  at  whic^  time  he,  my  friend, 
of  iny  fellnw-travcllers,,  Mr.  John  Willis.  an<l  in/sclf.  Iwd  iitlj 
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A  few  minutes  after  we  had  taken  our  seats  in  the  neat  little 
parlour  Mrs.  Dandridge  entered  with  Lalla  Rookh  on  her  arm,  and 
the  presentation  took  place.  It  Nvas  quite  a  little  ceremony,  and 
seemed  to  be  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  principal  performer. 
Having  shaken  us  all  by  the  hand,  she  took  her  seat  with  some 
dignity  and  grac6,  as  one  rather  accustomed  to  deference,  and 
liking  it.  In  personal  appearance  she  was  short,  rather  stout,  with 
a  strongly-marked  face,  nose  flat,  hair  short,  curly,  and  grey,  a 
decided  moustache  and  whiskers,  and  a  pair  of  bright  sparkling 
black  eyes.  Altogether  a  remarkable-looking  woman,  not  black, 
but  of  a  dark-brown  colour  inclining  to  black.  Her  hands  were 
short,  but  not  at  all  clumsy-looking ;  and  in  spite  of  her  more  than 
seventy  years  she  seen^ed  as  merry  as  a  cricket.  As  was  said  of  her 
more  than  forty  years  before,  she  was  the  very  picture  of  good- 
humour.  The  Misses  Hill  relate  an  anecdote  illustrative  of  her 
manner.  She  had  been  introduced  to  the  Governor,  when  she 
poked  that  high  and  important  functionary  in  the  chest,  exclaiming 
"  Too  much  jacket,  too  much  jacket,"  which  was  her  way  of  telling 
the  Governor  that  his  Excellency  was  getting  too  fat. 

Great  care  had  been  paid  to  her  toilet  on  the  day  of  our  visit. 
She  wore  a  dress  of  bright  and  varied  colours,  a  bright  little  shawl 
over  her  shoulders,  fastened  by  a  large  brooch  in  front,  and  a 
necklace  of  those  many-tinted,  rich-hued,  brilliantly  polished, 
and  sparkling  Fijian  shells,*  as  much  prized  by  the  fair  ones  of  the 
civilised  world  as  by  their  dark  sisters  of  barbarous  tribes.  Her 
short  frizzy  grey  hair  was  almost  hidden  by  a  gorgeous  turban- 
shaped  article  of  apparel  for  which  I  have  no  name.-  Her  whole 
get-up  was  very  striking  and  picturesque. 

She  spoke  fair  but  broken  Engli^,  and  was  very  fond  of 
talking.  Her  memory  was  still  retentive  of  past  events,  '^6 
which  she  referred  with  evident  pleasure.  She  rtmembered  Mr. 
Robinson  and  her  adventures  with  him  in  his  Idng  and  dangerous 
mission.  At  the  mention  of  his  name  Tier  bright  e3res  beamed 
more  brightly,  and  she  was  unmistakably  pleased  with  any  reference 
to  the  subject  of  her  connection  with  that  true  friend  of  herself  aiid 
her  people.  Bush  life,  she  said,  was  very  bad,  and  she  should  hot 
like  to  go  back  to  it  again.  She  had  seen  many  people  killed  in 
her  time,  both  white  folk  and  black,  but  that  was  all  over  now.  She 
had  not  forgotten  Flinders'  Island,  nor  Oyster  Cove,  but  was  more 
comfortable  and  happy  where  she  was  living  now.  Mrs.  Dandridge 
said  she  sometimes  spoke  a  great  deal  of  her  past  life,  relating  in 
her  own  quaint  and  simple  manner  many  of  the  scenes  and  inci- 
dents in  her  strange  career.     Not  a  few  of  these  were  deeds  of 


violence  and  murder.  Kight  attacjra  of,  the  blacks  on  remoite 
settlements,  cruel  slaughter  of- the  inmates — men,  women,  and 
children — and  equally  erne)  retaliations  of  the  wliites  ;  wanderings 
through  the  bush,  and  sufferings  from  want  of  food,  coid,  and 
fatigue.  No  record  has  been  mnde  of  these  stories  of  her  life, 
which  we  then  thought,  and  I  still  think,  is  a  great  pity,  for  they 
might  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  life,  customs,  and  habits  of 
this  now  extinct  race. 

Truganini  was  clearly  pleased  with  our  visit  and  our  talk.  Once 
when  Mr.  Giblin  had  turned  his  back  she  exclaimed  "  Big  man, 
big  man,  him  ;  got  any  piccaninnies  ? "  Before  leaving  we  asked 
what  she  would  like  us  to  send  her.  At  this  her  eyes  grew  brighter 
than  ever,  and  her  face  assumed  a  look  of  eager  expectancy.  Her 
acquisitiveness  had  certainly  not  grown  weaker  in  her  old  age.  We 
asked,  "  should  it  be  tobacco  .' "  "  No,  no,"  she  quickly  replied, " 
"get  plenty  tobacco."  "Shall  it  be  money?"  "Yes,  yes,"  was 
the  eager  response.  So  we  gave  her  money.  She  took  it  with 
remarkable  avidity, ,  wrapped  it  up  carefully  in  her  handkerchief, 
clasped  it  closely  and  tightly  in  her  right  hand  and  held  it  fast 
during  the  remainder  of  our  visit.  She  clearly  understood  all  we 
said,  except  when  we  told  her  that  we  had  come  many  thousands 
of  miles,  over  great  seas  from  far  distant  lands.  The  words 
appeared  to  convey  no  distinct  idea  to  her  mind,  and  her  face  was 
a  perfect  blank,  But  when  I  told  her  that  I  had  a  wife  and 
children  to  whom  I  .should  often  talk  about  her,  she  again 
brightened  up,  and  it  was  quite  manifest  that  she  had  a  deep 
pleasure  in  hearing  that  she  would  be  talked  about. 

We  now  rose  to  wish  lier  good-bye.  She  also  rose  and  gave  us 
her  left  hand  to  shaJie,  her  right  was  still  keeping  fast  hold  of  the  ' 
money.  "Was  she  glad  we  had  been?"  "Yes."  "Would  she 
like  to  see  us  again?"  "Yes."  "Was  she  happy?"  "Vcs." 
"Did  she  like  white  people?"  "Yes."  "Well,  good-bye,  and, 
may  you  live  long  and  alwa)'s  be  happy."  "  Good-bye,"  And  so 
we  left  her.  As  we  passed  the  window  she  stood  in  front  of  it  and 
waved  us  a  last  farewell ;  this  time  with  her  right  hand  clencl^ 
over  the  handkerchief  containing  the  money.  , 

Mrs.  Dandridgc  told  us  that  the  old  lady  was  nearly  always  quiet, 
cheerful,  contented,  and  happy;  childlike  and  simple  in  many  of 
her  ways  ;  at  times  chatty  and  fond  of  chatting,  but  at  other  times 
taciturn  and  a  little  morose.  She  was  very  fond  of  being  taken 
notice  of,  glad  when  any  one  went  to  see  her,  and  often  surprised 
and  not  a  little  displeased  that  so  few  visitors  came.  Our  visit 
would  be  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  lier,  and  that  day  would  be  a 
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red-letter  one  in  her  now  somewhat  solitary  life.  We  were  also 
told  that  what  the  poor  thing  knew  of  religion  was  a  great  comfort 
and  consolation  to  her,  although  her  notions  were  rather  hazy,  and 
her  belief  of  the  simplest  kind.  **  There  is  a  great  comfort  after 
all,"  said  her  kind-hearted  attendant,  "  in  knowing  that  she  will 
die  a  Christian." 

Before  I  returned  to  England  Truganini  was  dead,  and  the 
Tasmanians  had  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  do  not 
think  that  their  fate  could  have  been  averted — delayed  it  might  have 
been.  Wherever  the  white  man  settles,  the  races  who  live  by 
hunting,  and  the  tribes  who  are  continually  at  war  with  each  other, 
seem  doomed,  and  their  extinction  is  only  a  question  of  time. 
The  native  Australians  are  becoming  fewer  and  fewer ;  the  races 
of  the  Pacific  are  decreasing  year  by  year ;  the  Red  Indians  flre 
slowly  disappearing.  It  is  our  duty  to  see  that  this  work  is  not 
hastened  by  any  injustice  and  cruelty  towards  the  original  pos- 
sessors of  the  soil ;  but  this  duty  is  one  which  is  in  almost  all  such 
cases  entirely  neglected.  Our  responsibility  is  great,  but  we  rarely 
show  by  our  acts  that  we  are  conscious  of  that  responsibility.  The 
history  of  our  treatment  of  the  Tasmanians  is  the  history  of  the 
treatment  of  all  native  races  by  European  settlers  in  their  lands. 
If  there  is  a  natural  law  which  determines  that  the  inferior  must 
give  place  to  the  superior,  we  hasten  its  operations  by  our  own 
acts  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  and  our  progress  is  marked  by  the 
bones  of  the  peoples  whom  we  have  destroyed. 

None  of  the  portraits  and  photographs  of  Truganini  which  I  have 
seen  give  anything  like  a  true  picture  of  the  woman.  They  present 
in  an  exaggerated  way  the  large,  prominent,  and  heavy  mouth; 
the  broad,  flat,  bridgeless  nose ;  the  high  cheek  bones,  the  over- 
hanging eyebrows,  the  beard  and  whiskers,  and  give  you  the  idea 
of  a  rather  strongly-pronounced  savage.  But  the  bright  sparkling 
eye,  the  mischievous  glance,  the  touches  of  good  humour,  the 
merry  smile,  and  the  arch  look  indicative  of  a  love  of  mirth  and 
fun  which  characterised  her,  are  all  lacking.  No  one  could  form 
a  correct  opinion  of  her  nature  from  her  portraits.  I  am  glad  that 
I  saw  her  with  all  these  traits  clearly  displayed,  and  that  my  im- 
pression of  "  the  last  of  her  race  "  is  as  pleasing  as  my  interview  with 
her  was  full  of  interest.  Among  the  memorable  events  which 
occurred  during  my  rambles  in  the  lovely  island  of  Tasmania  this 
visit  will  always  hold  a  most  prominent  place.  It  is  something  to 
have  seen  and  talked  with  the  last  of  a  now  extinct  branch  of  the 
family  of  man. 


The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

A  ROMANCE. 
BY    ROBERT   BUCHANAN. 

CHAPTER  XLIII. 

*'  THE  NIGHT  OF  THE  DEAD." 

T  was  All  Saints'  Eve,  1813. 

While  Rohan  Gwenfem  was  penetrating,  torch  in  hand, 
into  the  ghostly  Roman  vault,  or  aqueduct,  deep-buried  in 
the  heart  of  the  cliffs,  the  chapel  bells  of  Kromlaix  were 
ringing,  and  crowds  were  flocking  through  the  darkness  to  hear  the 
priest  say  mass,  a  task  in  which  he  and  his  "vicaire"  would  be  en- 
gaged unceasingly  till  the  coming  of  dawn.  The  night  was  dark  and 
still,  but  the  rain  was  falling  heavily,  and  a  black  curtain  covered 
the  sea.  Everywhere  in  the  narrow  streets  of  Kromlaix  were  glisten- 
ing pools  formed  by  the  newly  fallen  rain,  and  into  these  the  heavy 
drops  plashed  incessantly,  making  a  dreary  murmur.  But  fainter 
and  deeper  than  the  sound  of  the  rain  came  another  sotmd,  like  a 
cry  from  the  earth  beneath :  a  strange  far-off  murmur,  like  the  distant 
moaning  of  the  sea. 

The  doors  stood  open  wide,  and  in  every  house  the  supper-table 
stood  spread,  with  a  clean  linen  cloth,  lights,  and  the  evening  meal; 
and  around  the  table  stood  vacant  chairs  ;  and  on  the  hearth  there 
burnt  a  fire,  carefully  arranged  to  last  till  dawn.  For  it  was  the 
Night  of  the  Dead  ;  and  after  the  death-bell  had  been  tolled,  the 
dead  mass  said,  the  supper  eaten,  and  the  household  retired  to  rest, 
the  Souls  of  the  dead  would  enter  in  and  partake  of  the  solemn 
feast  in  the  dwellings  where  they  had  died,  or  where  their  kin 
abode.  Then  the  household  would  listen,  and  hear  strange  wailings 
in  the  rooms  and  at  the  doors  ;  and  then  they  would  rise  from  their 
beds,  fall  upon  their  knees,  and  pray  that,  but  for  this  one  waking 
night  of  the  year,  those  they  loved  might  sleep  in  peace. 

Not  only  from  the  little  churchyard  on  the  hill-side,  where  the 
light  was  gleaming  through  the  open  chapel  door,  would  the  Souls 
of  the  dead  come  ;  but  over  the  wild  wastes  inland,  and  down  the 
lonely  roads  from  the  far-off  towns,  and  most  of  all,  in  from  the 
washing  waters  of  the  sea.  Strange  phosphorescent  lights  were 
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moving  all  night  to  and  fro  upon  the  deep.  High  in  the  air  strange 
eerie  voices  were  crying.  From  land  and  sea,  from  all  the  places 
where  they  slept,  the  dead  were  coming,  back  to  the  homes  they 
loved  in  life. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  moon  would  be  full,  and  it 
would  be  grande  mer^  or  high  tide.  There  was  no  moonlight,  and 
in  deep  windless  darkness  fell  the  rain;  but  lights  flashed  in  all  the 
windows,  and  a  lurid  gleam  came  from  the  little  chapel,  where 
Father  Rolland  and  his  "  vicaire  "  were  performing  the  mass.  The 
living  were  praying,  and  ghosts  were  hovering  in  the  black  air, 
when  Marcelle  Derval,  leaving  her  mother  behind  her  in  the  chapel, 
came  down  through  the  darkness  with  some  companions  of  her  own 
age  and  sex,  and  parted  with  them  at  her  uncle's  door. 

Entering  in,  she  found  the  kitchen  bright  ^and  cleanly  swept^ 
lights  upon  the  table,  a  great  fire  on  the  hearth,  and^  the  hero  of 
Dresden  seated  alone  in  the  chimney  corner. 

**  Axe  you  there,  Marcelle  ?  "  he  cried  with  a  nod,  withdrawing 
from  his  mouth  a  great  wooden  pipe  which  he  had  brought  back 
with  him  from  Germany.  '*  The  old  one  was  anxious  about  yon, 
and  he  has  gone  up  the  street  to  look  after  you.  Where  is  mother 
and  the  boys  ?  "  r 

''  She  is  still  at  chapel,  and  will    not    return  till    it    strikes 
twelve."    , 
-    "  And  you  ?  "  ^ 

"  I  am  tired,  and  I  shall  go  to  bed." 

"  Supper  is  ready,"  said  Gildas  ;  **  sit  down  and  eat." 

Marcelle  shook  her  head.  She  looked  very  pale,  and  her  ¥^ole 
manner  betokened  bodily  or  mental  fatigue. 

"  Good  night,"  she  said,  kissing  Gildas ;  then  she  lit  her  lamp, 
and  went  wearily  up  the  stairs.  All  that  day  her  heart  had  been 
full  of  Rohan,  and  now,  when  night  came,  she  was  thinking  of  him 
with  strange  pain.  It  was  the  Night  of  the  Dead,  but  she  was  too 
young  to  have  much  to  mourn  for,  and  beyond  her  two  brothers, 
who  had  died  in  battle,  had  known  no  losses.  Nevertheless,  the 
burthen  of  the  time  lay  heavily  upon  her,  and  she  trembled  before 
the  shadow  of  something  that  did  not  live.  Rohan  Gwenfem  was 
her  dead,  lost  to  her  and  the  world,  buried  out  yonder  in  the  black 
night,  as  surely  as  if  he  no  longer  breathed  at  all.  While  others  had 
been  praying  for  their  lost,  whom  the  good  God  had  stricken,  she 
had  been  praying  for  hers,  whom  God  had  no  less  surely  taken 
away.  With  the  dead  there  was  i>eace  ;  for  the  dead^living  there 
was  only  pain.     So  her  sorrow  was  the  worst  to  bear. 


With  this  great  agony  in  her  hfeart  she  had  yearned  tb  be  alone 
in  her  chamber — to  think,  to  pray;  cmd  so  she  h^d  cOfne  hdme.' 
The  others  would  soon  follow,  and  after  midhig'ht  stilick,  the  room 
below  would  be  left  in  silence,  that  the  poor  ghosts  might  c6me 
in  and  take  their  place  at  the  board.  Ah  God,  if  Af  too  might 
come,  eating  for  one  night  at  least  the  blessed  bread  of  peaice! 

Left  alone  again  in  the  great  kitchen,  Gildas'Dertal  Ismoked  away 
in  his  comer,  ever  and  anon  giving  vent  to  an  expression  of  ini- 
patience.  The  rain  still  fell  without  with  weafy  and  cest^d^  sothid, 
and  there  was  a  murmuring  from  the  black  stream^  pouring  ddwn 
the  narrow  street.  Once  or  twice  Giidas  art^se,  and  gfazed  out  xiiW 
the  pitch-black  night— a  Night  of  Deaith  indeed  !  '  ^'^  • 

As  the  minutes  crept  on,  and  the  hands  of  thfe  Dii^bh  dock  in  thii 

corner  pointed  to  half-past  eleven,  Giidas  gtew  mdte  ifneasy. '  The 

witching  hour  was  close  at  hand,  and  the  silence  was  growfng 

positively  sepulchral.    At  every  sound  he  started,  Ii^toing'  iAtetltTy^ 

Hero  as  he  was,  he  felt  positively  afraid,  and  bitterly  regretted*  that 

he  had  suffered  Marcelle  to  go  to  bed.  -  '      •     "'  -^  ^- 

"What  the  devil  can  detain  my  uncle  1 "  he ihutt^iWf igfifhi ittitf' 
ai^ain.  '      u..,  ^hA  u:  imi 

At  last  the  door  opened  and  the  Corporal  staggered  Ih;  %fitp[ied 
in  his  old  military  coat,  and  dripping  from  head  to  (661;  hisc^ked 
hat,  which  he  wore  a  V Empereur^  formed  a  miniature  waterspout 
upon  his  head. 

**  Soul  of  a  crow,**  he  cried,  "  was  there  ever  such  a  night  ?  Are 
they  not  returned  ?" 

"Only  Marcelle,"  growled  Giidas;  ** the  rest  are  still  at  the 
chapel,  though  it  is  time  all  good  Christians  were  abed."  -      '• 

The  Corporal  stumped  across  the  room,  and  remained  with  his 
back  to  the  fire,  his  wet  clothes  steaming  as  he  stood. 

"  I  went  up  the  street  to  look  for  them,  but  seeing  they  did  not 
come,  I  went  to  the  shore.  The  tide  is  iip  to  the  foot  of  the  Street, 
and  it  has  still  some  time  to  flow.  They  are  frightened  ^'im 
there,  and  will  not  sleep  to-night ;  but  the  sea  is  calm  as  glass." 

As  the  Corporal  ceased  to  speak  Giidas  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
simultaneously  the  house  shook  to  its  veiy  foundations  as  if  smitten 
by  a  sudden  squall  of  wind. 

"What's  that  ?  "  cried  Giidas,  now  quite  pale,  crossing  himself  iii 
his  terror. 

"  It  must  be  the  wind  rising,"  said  the  Corporal ;  but  when  hef 
walked  to  the  door,  and  threw  it  open  to  listen,  there  was  not  a 
breath. 

B  H  2 


4^^  Th^yf^ifntim^'^iMm 

w^Sh quaking; unfjerfpot/'    '.\A    no^w'  ■// ^(  ?   '^Htr.-'i':*    [>[o->   ,rnii{    n.-r/oi 

.,*f.U4;id.e,],";mU]fl|[XUr^d  GydftSr-ii/^::,,  vn'l  •'-  ^:-  ^n-.i  fnuoi  Wu  \  uao? 

^,*^W(|li,  ^^tf^^."  ...r.    f.    vert    f.;T-     t...-.~rt>    oril    :T-..rf.h   r-v/-.i    r.-.v 
"  If  it  is  the  Souls  ^f  the  ^^^^y*^:i   ■     •; :  -  o-r    ;  ^    ^  .id  ir ^   'j  v: 

{ Tj'he  q|dCorporal,mad^  a  gej^i:^  pf ^rev€r^p^,]5U|id,tttramg:. W«  f^e 
round  looked  at  the  fire.  Several  minutes  passed  in  une9i9)^;«y^Cf^~^ 
Then  suddenly,  without  warning  of  any'kind,cHl^  ho^8e^i5te)ok 
again !  This  time  it  did  not  seem  as  if  strick^/l))f;wijftd>|:vbHtr4H^e 
came  to  both  Gildas  and  the  CorporsU  thatr9tr9ii|geiut)CQ9)$l4oiis 
siii^ke^ng  dc^^ivrhich  isrtb^,invaxiabi<s  ,^CQmp^niin^i^:>of  e>af{ttl- 
quake.  The  sound,  like  the  sensation,  was  only  momentary,>)Ml(  ^[S^i 
it  ceased,  the  men  looked  aghast  at  one  another.-  ^,[  rij*  vf'T  .♦!  A*' 

**  It  is  dreadful,"  said  the  -Qojrpt^v  .*VSoul:iof!a>crafMf,  Khjfilioes 
the  woman  linger,?'!    ,77       j  . .  ^  .^'^  i    .;•-  I.  -.  :  )V-;t!  ar;  mn  T*' 

r^4^  9,l^udd^^nesa  w^ich  startlMPildaa  ai^(}.  92^0  jMmrgt^^Wl 

in  nervous  irritation,  the  little  trap-door  of  ^tbO/Dutc^  clQQk/Aiii]^g 

opepr.ai^dj^h^  wo.Oidexi  cupkop^.^ii^^giWt^fiitteriiigihifriM^ 

t^es^an.dj?arQcl^imingth^,l^o^rit>  4  >  Midnight! ...  i    /  ni;  rrrr  j.: 

The  Corporal,  full  of  a  nameless  uneasiness,  could  no  iQogei! 

>^95^tfain.hjp^Self^,,:-,;,;-n    [['j    n::  ) 'i    rna    U\u  >-^:   -'V^   ■•.'t.  I'oi  :,d'-^  " 

"It  is  unaccountable,"  he  !Qx«lwme<i*:.  i.'^l  wiltgar>agaifi^)i»(tj 

Before  Gildas  could  intiB^rpQffs  he  i»xjL5yI^P!MlH^x>Qait  ^oOimof^ 
about  him  and  sallied  forth  into  the  night.    Through  iti^iitSLvy 

streams  Gildas  could  hear  the  "clop  clop"  of  the  w^<Mleilr> leflf/ 
dying  up  the  street ;  then  all  was  silence.  ".[[^7/  -^toV  ** 

y^^  0d;v^^aq[.   H,^  w^  ?^ptJ4^<?i^nt  tin^^Q  jC»uragi$;  9ndf  jjb  gdodr. 
-company  he  might  have  faced  even  a  visHor  fcorn  ^^Othfii :}^oifalgt 
but  his  little  "campaign"  had  disturbed  b69)  tiervOU^  sjifsteml/land 
that*  ^jght  ,^f .^l.>5ig^f^  ja  tfe^  :year  fee, did^ notifcaTe^to^  be  l^fMWtie. 
And,  indeed,  a  far  more  enlightened  being  would,  under-jthef-ciiji; 
cumstances,  have  shared  his  trepidation.     Theiwr  )Wa8ofidtC5f*a 
sick  uncomfortable  sij^^wje,; broken  01%  by-rthfc'."  propping ?M^tld 
*vRiMiag?)f^'^e:thefa\^  i^^tftUicf  ifltt*r{;rwdi:©vef  aiidvijioii^  Whr^n 
thH^.fcous^ptreffibJ^ nY^lfe  ^epp. jmyfileriouft [blasts; . Who: idffecliLwas'j 

^ftsi^ij^a^T  q9g>p}et§^.,b9toitlie  lig^bft  fr&mo!lhe-jtfhto(^«rag«d)eMd; 


on  a  pcfrfefet  i^i^i^^<!>f'b}aitl^^mTi^<t^rhii^^^^^  ''^Ai  He 

touch  him,  cold  breaths  blew  upon  his  c^^,'Jkka"tMi4^Wi#^' 
sound  all  round  him  as  of  the  wailing^flfeid^  ^C^W^urA^c^^ttie 
windows  down  the  street,  and  many  doors  stc8d'^<:^%41k(^^tis 
own,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  any  iiMdti^ik^:^^^^''-  '^'^^  ^'^  ^^  "^^  '* 

Re-ent^ttg  the  1^t<ihy5h',^he^^at^{)yi*ii*^  tfefe^^^ 
called  ^fufR^f-^^'  "'-  ''•"-•^■»^<i  'f^'jUniim  hyrj'-.-'d    .vih  *''ffi  Ui  ho^lool  bniioi 

''''Marcellel  Mirc^lfe4""'^'J'"^  '•'•    r/i'niiw/  juorlnv^  ,fhiM)Uc   nodT 

Th^p^'^asttdait^iri-i  -■^J"-  -•  ^-^^  -'i-''^'-  ^''  ^"  ^-'^^^'  ^^  ^"^^^  "^'^^^^^    ■'  "^^S^ 
^^*  Man^elle!  Jtf^ybu^sieet^l^'P^'-'  -'^^^  ^^^^  fe^hliO  riiod  oJ  om^^ 

Th^  doo¥'of  t***^'  tootn  Mo^i^p^dj^'si^'^Mi^^ 
repli^rf^' "• '-J ^ "--■''•'''   .*'^''-    '•'  ^'  ..ioiJi>.firj<  •.>dj  u/iil  ,bnuo2  oriT     .oiljBjjp 

**Is  it  my  uncle  ?*^^  -iJ'  ii^^  "^iiv*  U:  ;)cj,i1^i;  L'j^IooI  nom  srij  .boejioo  ii 
■  *^  Ka^'k  iS'l^GiMa^H-^Are  ybti^«?fe<P?"^^^^  ^^^^  "\lrj1b£aiL  ai  Jl  *' 

"  I  am  undressed,  and  was  half  asleep.    What  iis"%3"i^  nsmov/  orii 

<^\&a»^^diim  da«?  t^f i^bAf^nfe^  lte^i\*^^Mi*/^«*(f  i*toiftd 
coftipftil)^;''^^  W^-'^MwIiti-i^  iLL>L-q£iJ  jljnl  eii]  ,floiiBihii  euovion  ni 

♦^0«,  4rfeiridth&%t^^JM<ithfefc4A*M6t^^to<^  !Kte^ye«,^Ms'Sfrf 

but  my  uncle  has  '^tift^iW^ook  a^^^^lf^f^^  lffWi|MftHife%ts^fl9^ 
d^>ggiti!  on  l)luo:j  ,?.r/jiii6i>'j[iu  bdtjljmsn  c  lo  llui  ,l£ioqio3  sriT 

**  She  told  me  she  would  not  return  till  midnighH^^ffiJ^etfTfiS^ 
tft«'l)oytt^.i^Ob^dilfi%at'kgaiW;f0flte>!"-^l  ''MdanuoooBau  ei  JP* 
**  Good  night !"  muttered  the  hero  of  Dresden ;  then  just  as  tfiS^ 

••• '?  Vfes,-^^   d^iooiiiT      ]ii:::in  -jdl  oini  Hiiol  Loilliia  bus  mid  iuodfi 

!  f?fY6d^^i^tt^tt«edfiAo>t  ctofetti':)^uf>^oi!a^I^Vtf§y'^ii^t«%P««^W 

yOtt agalft'/^''''    '»'ij    ••-       i^    '  <vd)'''   -jdi  -iL-jd  LIucj  gBbliO   BttiBOiiz 
"Very  well."  •  >n  Ii>  sr.v/  [ir  n-jfli  :  J^jyije  -jHi  qu  ^ni^b- 

There  wa^  «4ence  again;  [dnd-Gikfes^Wtui^d"t6^<H^2rf^ 

As  he  did  so  the  cottagfe  a^ain  tremfeJ^  aS  befbfiJ    K^W6^%ri(*^ 

to  the  foot  of  the  staircase.  i'  ^/j  li  in'-nn  jH  vfiLqmoo 

''Marcellel'*  hecried.  i  i  -  .•  Iim  j      And  ^id  iu^S 

"Yes,"  answered  the  voice,  this  time  obvibti^  frdtti ' ifetWifefi^ 

the  sheets.  -  ^    ^  '  -^  -■    '  ^i^ 

"  Did  you  hear  that  ?"  i  iViviu  j 

"The  noise?    Ah,  yes  ;  it  is  only  the  wind."  '     -^  ^^ 

"  It  is  only  the  Devil,"  muttered  Gildas  to  himself,  and  inwlifdly 

cursing  Marcelle's  coolness,  he  stepped  again  to  the  street  dooi* 

and  looked  out.     A  black  wall  of  rain  and  darkness  still  stared  hiiit 

in  the  face.     He  stood  for  some  minutes  in  agitation,  with  the 

cold  drops  splashing  into  his  face.     There  was  not  a  breath  'of 
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wind,  and  by  listening  rioseiy  h«  could  distinctly  hear theiiMUiniir 
of  the  sea.  '  ...         :  .;    '  ;:  \:;^-l.;    r-li 

Suddenly  his  ears  were  startled  by  a  sound  which  maderhis  heart 
leap  into  his  m6uth  and  his  blood  tun=  cold.  From  inland/from 
the  direction  of  the  chapel,  there  came  a  murmur^  a  roar,  as  if 
the  sea  lay  that  way,  and  was  rising  in  storm*  Before  he  coukl 
gather  his  wits  together  there  rose  far  away  a  sound  like  a  human 
shriek,  and  all  at  once,  through'  the  dreary  moaning  of  the'rain, 
came  the  rapid  tolling  of  a  bell.  Simultaneously  he  saw  dark 
figures  rushing  rapidly  up  the  street  from  the  direction  of  the  sea 
shore.    Though  he  called  to  them  they  did  not  reply. 

Yes,  there  could  be  no  mistake.  A  bell  -  was  tolling  faintly  in 
the  distance ;  doubtless  the  chapel  bell  itself.  Something  unusual 
was  happening — ^what,  it  was  impossible  to  guess. 

Two  or  three  more  figures  passed  rapidly,  and  he  again  demanded 
what  was  the  matter.  This  time  a  voice  answered,  but  only  with 
a  frightened  cry — "This  way,  for  your  life  1" 

Anything  was  better  than  to  stand  there  in  suspense ;  so  without 
a  moment's  reflection  Gildas  ran  after  the  others  up  the  streets     • 

» 

There  had  been  rain  for  weeks,  and  the  valleys  inland  were 
already  half  flooded ;  but  to-night  it  poured  still  as  if  all  the  vials 
of  the  aqueous  heavens  had  been  opened.  Well  might  the  ground 
tremble  and  the  hidden  River  roar !  At  last,  as  if  at  a  preconcerted 
signal,  the  elements  awoke  in  concert,  and  sounded  the  signal  of 
storm.  The  sea  rose  high  on  the  shore,  the  wind  began  to  blow, 
the  River  rose  blackly  in  its  bed,  and,  most  terrible  of  all,  the 
pent-up  floods  burst  their  barriers  among  the  hills. 

With  the  natural  position  of  Kromlaix  our  readers  are  already 
familiar.  Situated  in  the  gap  of  the  great  sea-wall,  and  lying  at 
the  mouth  of  a  narrow  valley,  it  was  equally  at  the  mercy  of  inun- 
dations from  inland,  and  of  inundations  from  the  ocean.  Rocked, 
as  it  were,  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea  which  crawled  in  beneath  it  to 
meet  the  subterranean  river,  it  nevertheless  endured  from  genera- 
tion to  generation. 

Only  once  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  had  destruc- 
tion come.  That  was  many  years  ago,  so  far  back  in  time  that  it 
seemed  an  old  man's  tale  to  be  heard  and  forgotten.  Yet  there  had 
been  warnings  enough  of  danger  during  this  same  autumn  of  ^iSij. 
Never  for  many  a  long  year  had  there  been  such  a  rainfall ;  never 
had  there  been  such  storms  to  mark  the  period  of  the  autumnal 
equinox.    Night  after  night  the  hidden  river  had  given  its  warning. 
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90  thai  sometimes  the  very  earth  seemed  shaken  by  its  cry 
The  spring-tides,  too,  were  higher  than  they  had  been  for  m3ay 
seasons  past. 

And  now,  on  this  Night  of  the  Dead,  when  eStth,  air,  and  sea 
were  covered  with  ghastly  processions  trooping  to  their  homes, 
when  the  little  churches  all  along  the  coast  were  lighted  op,  and 
death-lighta  were  placed  in  every  house,  the  waters  rose  and 
rushed  down  upon  their  prey,  Down  through  the  narrow  valleys 
above  the  village  canle,  with  the  fury  of  a  torrent,  the  raging 
Flood,  filling  the  narrow  cljasm  of  the  valley,  and  bearing  every- 
thing before  it  towards -the  Sea.  It  came  in  darkness,  so  that  onJy 
its  voice  could  be  heard ;  but  could  the  eye  of  man  have  beheld  it 
as  it  came,  it  woijld  have  buen  seen  covered  with  floating  prey  of 
all  kinds— with  trees  uprootc-d  from  the  ground,  fences  and  palings 
torn  away,  thatched  roofs  of  houses,  and  even  enormous  stones. 
Well  might  those  shriek  who  heard  it  cornel  Faster  than  a  man 
might  gallop  on  the  fleetest  horse,  swifter  than  a  man  might  sail  in 
the  swiftest  ship,  it  ririlecl  upon  its  \vay,  fed  by  innumerable 
tributary  torrents  rushing  down  from  the  hills  on  either  side,  and 
gathering  power  and  volume  as  it  approached.  However,  when  it 
reached  the  dreary  tarns  of  Ker  L^on,  some  miles  above  the 
village,  it  hesitated  an  hour,  as  if  prepared  to  sink  into  the  earth 
like  the  River,  which  there  ends  his  course;  then,  recruited  by 
new  floods  from  the  hill-sides,  and  from  the  overflowing  taras 
themselves,  it  rushed  onward,  and  the  fate  of  Kromlaix  was  sealed. 

But  during  that  brief  space  of  indecision  up  among  the  tai^, 
the  farmer  of  Ker  L^on,  a  brave  man,  had  leapt  upon  his  horse 
without  stopping  to  use  saddle  or  bridle,  and  galloped  down  to 
Kromlaix,  shrieking  warning  as  he  went.  At  midnight  he  reached 
the  chapel  on  the  hill-side,  and  without  ceremony,  wet,  dripping, 
and  as  white  as  a  ghost  from  the  dead,  delivered  his  awful  news. 
Fortunately  the  large  portion  of  the  population  was  still  in  the 
chapel.     Shrieks  and  wails  arose, 

"  Sound  the  alarm  1 "  cried  Father  Rolland ;  and  the  chapel  bell 
began  to  toll. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  old  Corporal,  soaking  and  out  of 
temper,  arrived  at  the  chapel  door,  and  found  the  widow  and  his 
two  nephews  just  ready  to  return  home.  He  passed  through  the 
wailing  groups  of  men  and  women,  and  accosted  the  fanner 
himself.  ..: 

"  Perhaps  after  all  it  will  not  come  so  far,"  he  cried  ;  "th«  pools 
of  Ker  L^on  arc  deep." 


4X^  T^K^S^ti^^ti^li^^iSiG^sd^ 

nTlie>an«^ef!  jtorie,7bjQ4finot()fibia  |flle^fa^nep.^/7TJ»fi^a^  .ofnthb> 

wateratheitiB€sIvfi9  cDBpmfe^  wxWlj!4G\wijditea«^  oKji  ?nii  tin-, 

h  ^frToT  the    hill^^deS'lAn  brie4.  Fatheri  fiioiiaiidr;r,^FUp  ydur 

.</I?hroi^>tbe  ;{[>itchr^aiibi6s8^  stinig^gliiEif^  i9creammg^«stiimlxlfng» 
fl^d  the  crowed,  -leavin:g  tliei  chapeli:i)dhi»d:;>tbeitiTiIlnmixifid  T<bat 
deserted.:  Tterain^ttifelLiatoiT«*ts..!i  Guided 'iijr.  a:  £ektJ8pirits 
lAone  Gool  and  oourdLgieous  tiaan  -the  rest,  M^ei  mis^ia^len  droML 
nnshed  towards  the ascentawhloholose^ith^ii^ey  esv^eiffier  Jsids^. 
amdfwhichf.forttiiiatd}^  wem;inot::far<disftarit  ^Ehe-  bkln^Eorpdcai 
caught  the!;general,  panic,.i&nd:!vi;th  .eager ^hands^ helped f«n  his 
aii^ighted  ^isber-f in*}«w;  >  IFhej  hadl  nbt  g;o2ie  faar i whent  aittoiqenccied : 
in.'iiheidarkhess  clQ$e>bjj^— ho^"'!  ;•;  ^;  ini-j  ni  -k)i,  .-^ ;  ^■)U:>r  •pnr/ol'T.'V  ■- 

h'A'Motheri  jtmclb.'lir  j-jufr-i-jp:;   n:,  Jr.nj   v/'>rTH  r/ii  l-nr.  .^^'.''inj-.v-This.- 
u^lIt  osr  <3d(kias,ai^nd  alohe;"]  dri^d  >Mdther  vDepwdiir.ol'  .^toighty: 
Ood-'li.whererds:-MaiceHe'-^"ij'^j  ■:•  I'iwl  ;rj];inj;v!,j;   or.Wi  7Tr,fif in-;; !,*>■ 

v/Thejvdice :of..>Gd]dasr^)iiedf^'!-  ■•■!'. li-  fr,'.i/)  f.nd  dc'idv/  >,'>v;  ^f.  ; 

.  'Mnleft  herin  the  house  below^  ;  ?Butj>what^  ifc'  'theTtmatter^nvAre; 

A  wild  shriek  from  the  parircrBtrickeniordatuiitisl  iilirdHnidirwaffithe 
otityi^aswer*  (^^TihelElbodV  theiFIdodlf^  fheyoridd^iftyifflgifiactHdir 
live^r(]ra]|[id  indeed' the  immineiitrhourrhad^cbihey'ficni^tbic^ikightBTiof 
the  (thapel  behdindi'themf  ^Kefe/akeadTi^tikgiiishedfiil^ltexragihg!: 
wiatexs^  iind  tile  flood  wais  cashing  dow)n;)ea>j|CiomI;^i^  wkh)ia!.fata)] 
roaji,(;ans«teered/byialfeiii4ierfnmrmut  &dmit^'Tikingti^ea;i3  hoi)^  d^i:/ 

.nC'-iJ  Ti>[  'to  y.iurA  jiij  >ifi<>rni;  iOi£j  ^)£ii  oJrn  hj^ni/Iq  d.'firfv/  70vn 
()nr>  /jxififioi/f  jrjbnu  iq  n:^  v[jKrj7n'«v'j  ^jolim  lol  pnibniv/ lolV.  i)ni. 
-v~»n'n-{q  orii  lir,  ijanr.:)  GHAfKUERiiXLIV^i'j^j  ^{\i  oln'i  Wo'tii  h-.nuoq 
^booi'l  lo  lr;lTi>f/i  ^j-J^-inniDo  J}X4Ui}^  -'^^T  .:>l<i!)iiif;.»ini  otov/"  £n:»iTr 
Tol  jjrj!>orj[>r,  .'yds   h^Vjini^.nrf  i   .»j;rr*,Ttvii   'iilJ  lo  p.fn?n  .^>di  lo  hn*"; 

AFfTJSit'eouarrgitig  into  ikimigniKk^vMeSi^diye^.  andfitrtinglng;  t<r  itsi 
wails  aa.thefaribufttoitentiftxunf  bdiliilgtdowii  torm^n[glfc>adith>^)ie  i 
SQayr]^U)fa^vG^etiferff  paused  foh^somie  mifMotoe^owevstriddBn/  ^md^ 
apolibedTtuibcH  seemhda^ .if{{the((reryrbosoin>6f  tlieieaarth^'liakl  bursts 
atickr'aU  >tb€i^dl(rk:  aftream^// of  it$f> heart  vretel<pouiiiligt«^ntb/ii  T&e  / 
tumqitwa^  ddaCemng^ithd^Goncti^sftori  (tendDc^  feuidrito#a3vmtkfdiffi^)^ 
ctUyl  fth^t  'Kohaniik€|MtjJiisi4)lacb.  on  tzbd  slipped ictig's  ab6ve'tfae!> 
water.  .  WhennhisM^rst  vsmpris^  h^dtabatediihe oHftftiie  bai^Iand  i 
asc^hdedt^  his  steiiafc home  onMfhe  fabe:irfrth0GKff»[qfnf^.  inn:  I;  jM 

fAll  therefwas  daaic,  four  liigfat  had^  teiwtfaUdndiiLeankEgr  forth)  » 
thhrongh  the cxaaruiy.  which. seryfefl  himrasia  iwihdaw?iiifa>^air.findyr.a:) 
great  wall  of  blackness,  heard  onljfithe^  heavy) -TrtonniiEiikfhtaaTfeitev/ 


of 'rain.  vTiiere^  was  no  Vind;  aiidilthenhlSMfy,oletden>dropsoiirEre 
pattering  like  bulBetsihto  the<sea/ in^^raiightfKrpeiidlculatiilines^Bvr 

He  sat  for  a  time  in  the  darkneis,  |>onderMg'oh  ^e  dlscoteri^Tthat 
he  had  made.    Although  his  brain  was  to  a  certaiiTextent  dei<th|p9dl 
by  the  agonies  he  had  undergone,  saidnaltiioii^ike^asitvbjedfl^o 
alarming  cerebral  seizures  during  [which  he  was  scdrcMy<acco»btabM' 
for  what  he  thought  ordid,  the  gefiecial!  dii^ent  of  Mi  idksbi^m^^ 
still  clear,  and  his  powers  of  observafdon-and^  reflection  IfieoiainedT 
intact.    He  was  perfectly  able,(^eiefdFe/'to>p6rceive^thvo6ttvilk^ 
explanation  of  what  hehad^eenlandrdisooyereliJ/Th^iubtenianAM^^ 
cave  and  its  passage  cbmmunica]tingfwith,therG|edr.foriii]ed>4h  JCVgMfic 
mons  aqueduct,  fashioned;  doubtlbssi  fori^e  piir)>osei«#iteitlli^i^> 
overflowing  waters  escape  in  times  of  floods-  He>hald  readiifbimflaft: 
contrivances,  and  he  knew  that  an  aqueduct  hkdl  >beeikieii<saMit!)^d 
ncHiixnany  leagues  aWay^i:b^^oikd:^I^  'yiia2nei>nla^£idlii6mingltlie 
extraordinary  place  advantage  had  doubtl^ss'l)befir.ttkm:*iofi'aatifaQl) 
passages  which  had  existed  there  fromlti«]lb(^'iBuh^oHabpibut)tt'iw 
the /work  was  effected  whb  a  question  iin{^088iblfe>tb  ahswfei^^iinld^s 
on  the  supposition  that  the  Roman  colonists  had  |>6stee6S€iAc  anv 
engineering; skill  little  short  of ^miracuhm^.OfL'  rnnl  :['ynd?.  hliv/  A 

He  lemeznberdd  now  all  thb'old  itoitesi  heiiid'^al%^d  oonccmlilgo 
former  suibniersions  of  his  native  village/riasr  w<feili'as^^theh^ptdarf 
tradition  that  the  buried  Roman  city  had  been*  it^edfidestMrfed  byi' 
inundations.    Was  it  possible,  then^thaft  the  rivei^*  whidhihe^iild' 
discovered  crawling  through  the  heart  rof'the^^cliflfi;  ii^a^  the i same ^ 
river  which  plunged  into  the  earth  among  the  tarns  of  Ker  L^on, 
and  after  winding  for  miles  eventually  crept  under  Kromlaix  and 
poured  itself  into  the  sea7I  l^thigf^A^'tte^  cause  all  the  pheno- 
mena were  intelligible.    The  jR.om^a  colonists,  fearful  of  floods 
and  of  the  rising  of  the  river,  liad  constructed  the  aqueduct  for 
purposes  of  overflow,  so  that  when*  theihoiit'  o^e^tha^ulf;fy^^^fSISth, 
before  reaching  the  city,  might  be  partially  <JH9*rtedioht>fiht«  ^ll«/' 
great  water-cave,  and  tbesice  through >*  HcingiModth'^^tbOWo^eli*^ 
ocean.  How  carefully  the  hands  of  mah^ had  wdrkedl   H<Md  grhndly9i> 
under  the  inspiration  pf  that  dead 'C^ftsaer' whose  >liiiarbl^'slMiidoiyii>stUli> 
stood  below,  the  mind  of  man  had  planned  dlidiWioi^^itlfiS^st^jpscM^) 
duct!     Yet  all  hadi>een  of noavail.    At'laktt^c^fingeirtif  Gdd  ^M^ 
been  lifted,  and  the  shining  dity  by  the^qea^iarieeiilnanli^fe.  i  >tiv/r 

Real  and  simple  as  seemed  the  etplanation;itlieT^et  iof^^thef>dii>^r. 
covery  was  nevertheless  awful  and  stupefyingl    It  Seemed >noi  leW/a 
dream  than  Rohan^s  other  dreams.    We^  BSLxk  ihe' ^nmt  ofi)  b^edf^ 
worid;and  his  heart  went  sick  with  awdii'i   >- ;{f>i  -r,:'!  lo  IIcv-  jkot-^^ 
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As  he  sat  thinking  he  suddenly  reilietebered  that  that  night  ivas 
the  Night  of  the  Dead.  »  •' 

No  sooner  had  the  remembrance  come  than  a  nameless  uneasi- 
ness todk  possession  of  him,  and  approaching  the  loophole  he 
gazed  forth  again;  and  now  to  his  irritated  vision  there  seemed 
faint  lights  here  and  there  upon  the  black  waste  of  waters.  He 
listened  intently.  Again  and  again  amid  the  heavy  murmur  of  the 
rain  there  came  a  sound  like  far-off  voices.  And  yonder  in  Krom- 
laix  the  mass  was  being  spoken  and  the  white  boards  were  being 
spread,  for  the  Souls  which  were  flocking  from  all  quarters  of  the 
earth  that  night. 

He  lit  his  lantern,  and  sat  for  some  time  in  its  beam ;  but  the 
dull  dim  light  only  made  his  situation  more  desolately  sad.  Pacing 
up  and  down  the  cave  in  agitation,  and  pausing  again  and  again 
to  listen  to  the  sounds  without,  he  waited  on.  The  darkness  grew 
tnore  intense,  the  sound  of  the  rain  more  oppressively  sad.  -  Re- 
peatedly, from  far  beneath  him,  he  heard  a  thunderous  roar,  which 
he  knew  came  from  the  waters  rushing  into  the  great  ocean-cave. 

As  the  hours  crept  on  there  came  upon  his  soul  a  great  hunger 
to  be  near  his  fellow-beings,  to  escape  from  the  frightful  solitude 
which  seemed  driving  him  to  despair.  In  the  dense  daricness  of 
that  night  he  would  be  safe  anywhere.  As  for  the  rain,  he  heeded 
it  not.  There  was  a  fire  in  his  heart :  which  seemed  to  destroy  all 
sense  of  wet  or  cold. 

At  last,  yielding  to  his  uncontrollable  impulse,  he  groped  his  way 
slowly  downward  through  the  natural  passages  and  caves,  until  he 
emerged  at  the  great  Trou  of  St  Gildas.  Here  he  paused  until 
his  eyes  had  grown  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  and  at  last  he  .was 
able  dimly  to  discern  the  outline  of  the  vast  natural  cathedral.  It 
was  nine  o'clock,  and  the  tide  had  scarcely  three  parts  flowed,  so 
that  not  a  drop  had  yet  touched  the  Cathedral  floor,  and  egress 
through  the  Gate  was  still  possible. 

Descending  rapidly  in  his  customary  fashion,  he  reached  the 
shingle  below.  Familiar  even  in  darkness  with  every  footstep  of 
the  way,  he  passed  out  through  the  Gate  and  waded  round  the 
promontory,  where  the  water  was  only  knee  deep,  until  he  reached 
the  shore  beyond.  The  rain  was  stiir falling  in  torrents,  and  he 
was  soaking  to  the  skin ;  but  totally  indifferent  to  the  elements,  be 
proceeded  on  his  way.  Yet  he  was  bareheaded,  and  the  rag^d 
clothes  he  wore  were  only  enough  to  cover  his  nakedness.  Accus- 
tomed to  exposure  and  to  hardships  of  all  kinds,  he  did  not^fiiel 
cold  ;  it  would  be  time  enough  for  that  when  winter  came.:     ;  I 


began  to  pcai  ^^toLenc^.  Tlxe  sowady,  csammg  dns  aneapecsedl^ 
from  the  darkness^  was  as  the  iuddexi  Feaping-  of  a  poise  in  the  wiist 
of  a  dead  msoL.  Almoac  ainmltaiieoiialf  &oba&  heasd  a  ^sit  ^-odT 
haman  icreaau  Ac  drat^  witii  die  sopesstatioBS  iuscxact  that  had 
been  bied  in  hnn  and  had  aoc  yet  altogetker  fortakim  hiai^  he 
thoogiie  of  the  poor  outcast  ghosts  peopling  the  laiaj  nighEt^  and 
woadeied  ii  the  aomids  he  heard  were  not  whoily  sipecnaitaBi — 
wbetJKr  dead  hands  were  not  tonching^  the  ropes  of  the  chspel  MI, 
while  carp6es  gathered  nxmd  the  belfry  and  wailed  a  weary  edK>  to 
the  soimd.  But  die  bell  pealed  on,  sod  Kore  human  cries  foiiawed. 
Something  terrible  was  happenings  and  the  aiam  was  being  given. 
He  had  not  long  to  wait  for  an  explanation.  Soon,  firom  inland,  came 
a  roaring  like  the  sea,  as  the  migiirf  torrents  approadied ;  *tiHeks 
arose  from  the  fpiif^  on  which  the  black  rain  still  poured;  and  iighila 
flitted  this  way  and  that,  moving  rapidly  along  the  gromicL  He 
heard  voices  soonding  clearer,  as  the  fiittiag  lights  can»e  nearer, 
on  thir  MSkmi^  opposite  lights  were  moving  too,     Rohan 

coMing,  and 


kigh  tide 
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there  had  risen  a  faint  wind,  which,  as  if  to  deepen  the  horror  of 
the  catastrophe,  now  blew^bi^  ihiTMfabfiQ^overing  the  moon,  then 
at  the  full.    Although  t,\ie  rain  continued  to  fi^ll  in  torrents,  the  air 
was  suddenly  flooded  wlm'a  watery  gleani,  and  the  village  stood 
rey^e^le^riin  §UhP^ttJAiiwi(iht  thoiTjlacfctkife  c^^eteniiaagroic^ldljr'^icJts 
fe^ ;  <  afi^/:^b9K^  Hi  |i<ppj30&QWnglmtfcfitemfide«Ki>idil|5^  ifn^ii  ^thfe* 
ijfil^ni^,valle|y,;j^d|jtpwenn^hup  }ik6Da  gneatiwall,  loU^lCh^cFUMfdii 
^imultj^riepM^lywijf^lft  iilt//  btniflTbdc  thibats^-^^cote ;ohJMcrai*tifitflasfc^> 
scr^ains^[^4iRQl>^nijiifitini€;tIy  bebdld,  dnnks^'slopeJ  beni^tiirriiitn}! 
t)i^  |][^m^^,r%ul:e£9  clustering  avid  kbkingi  down*   <Mcantihidf  ^aMi 
s^p§^  qu|^i9t(dow<|jii^ithetvilliijg;eitlelf :  tiB.e  lights  i^iea^k^nMMf^i 
i;i  tjhf} 3w4ndpwsj r^si^^  ^^^^ moonlight  i layi opl  the  idarfc/  roo£^  ehinh^i 
^P^j?i'9^§^fi^ri'^bje^<^<^^I^^o  ^  th^i?^er*kj  edgey^iaiulibivrthei 
bla^:|i«^  -p({  smf^e^'^ncbi^kifiiMflfhiclt/nimi^bstt^  vdb  ifliatiaxidnav:}^ 

.;4g^n;t|i^,i(dflujbdC9tt5redidi^/<ttooo,  endIthepiGtwro<iD(f  §abni*atei 
was  hidden.    Amidst  the  darktles^;  JwttH/a'^arDiBiiigiilikentlte 
st;rpf\g//Sf^  thf^iJKlppd o^toi^  ftiii3r>ind[te9c(iapUi^^egajd  ilsitlrtttdftil 
\fqr^n()f r4f^tl^o$Hki,rftndivo{jddath.o;lIfciv9i9  iiy^adfiflotxfi  siktoiii^ 
thfifi^  fi^ft.fte  WltgWfenflwfc^b««teth©*lifeocaowaiwB  sthi^KnoibliY/ 
t]^9yJl^g9l»^£ofe^${c»i  9n^ra  ^ttengUng^ebsBviotimnahxiostiflii^^iltsi 
dying  cries.     The  tumi^lii^0Ti^ijtt:^yf6itaQeufA^^ 
through  the  heart  o(  '^\fik(^e8!lpeAj^ilBLsittAaA^^ 
fff^h^{)^  vl^fieJtii^o^ibfeligiilfi}  w»reii^tixi^:uishiediit>dii^ 
strangler  crawling  and  killing  in  the  night,  the  waters  rafilfibfiid 
place  to  place,  looking  for  theif  Jwefyno'^  luo  ^nimx>oiD8  ois  \edT  ** 

When  the  clouds  a^]^ndUiftMooffutben£aeeie^!tte(ih;Biis,Ha^^ 
t^|^g&,]f^i^,#g^i^i^dik«i^^i0ibDe,  IbeinoottihadiiniMahblikhj/Uid 
wherever  the  eye  fell  a  black  waste  of  water  surrounded  Yhdrlmm^l 
n^^y  <^:,WbLclv/a¥^r^ffl0Q?tedlitodt4de]roofai^  tfier>iinacncd6^feti  vdi'a 
birfifwlifig  (Hv.^,  mij  Ih^iiaxies  tib  aJljci^s^wemits^tiibnt^Byxstpseaixist^ 
"^¥>y  ^f  ;l^!l'j^t$.b^d4rivfin.frQiD^hoseand  wereJinckingiiii^'raqd^^ 
dqwB  as  if  j^^a  ^Unmyj  se»l  md  4ii€relwas  ajSoondimithBoair  wi)oii 
an.eartbquak^^;)^ok^)i  Only  by'  frantic  hiiinan  cries. ;  iThedetoladinr: 
was  complete^  but  the  destrtictioQih^d  Only  just  begunu  nFromrtiiB 
inland  valley  fresh  torrents  were  tumiiltuonsly  flowing  t?o  recroit  the 
floods ;  so  that  the  waters  were  every  moment  rising ;  and  the  tide^r 
flowing  into  the  streets,  mingled  with  the  rivers  of  rain.    Under 
the  fury  of  the  first  attack  many  buildings  had  fallen,  and  the  fierce 
washing  of  the  waters  was  rapidly  undermining  others.    And  istill 
there  was  no  sign  of  the  cessation  of  the  rain.    Deluge  was  pouring 
upon  deluge ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  wrath  of  Heaven  had  only  just  begun. 
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SiTUAtto  apart,  soitie  dUtaiice  froiit  thtlnasAti'Mlikgei^^&^hViW 
clc3e  upon  the  sea^shore  under  the 'shelter  oC  the  ea^^^ctttg,  Ihe 
house  of  Mother  Gw«nfera  stood;  with^  ^sever&l^^h^'  b<!!kttefi6d 
abodes; /ar  out  of  danger;  The  ohljiperil  whic^  ^meld^td'th^tedr 
it  cakne  from  the  high(Ttide,^\irhioh  tba«i  ln|^hr^t69eiiie^ly  td^Wer 
threshold^  add,   augnkented'  bf  the  tains^'^  tti^'^dT^^^^i-g^^ 
thteateningiy  on  every  side.     Ileadiii^' irbln'^  theuibttai^iEi  ^d^he< 
heights  above  w^s  a  r6cky^^>patfa,>dnd 'on 'this^^gfasitigf^^e^^^^ 
in  the: direction  of  the  village;  stood  MxAbeh€^;i^fl^ii^^{^^^^ 
spiectre  in  the  %ing;gi^msiiof  niTOiflsgfhtL^ai^iiii^tttfd^ ^ 
several  neighbours,  chiefly  women  and  children,  theiktte^'^f^rfii^  Rp 
terror;  iM  former  crouching  cm  tke^bundf>'blftuh^d^)f^wii^a 
group  of  men,  including  Mikel  Gralteii.'    ^^^^  MimA      njhbid  2^7/ 

liltle  had  been  said;  the  iStuatibn  m»  too  ^iq^litf^  fbr^^i^^^:^ 
Whiferthe  flood  played  ^erAikeirUhitifMbfim^n^kfitf^^ 
wild^rfiindrtfae  meacroBsedrtiieidseive^agattfand^AgaUtfi  ^A-didttM^' 
to:  time  em  exclamation  aros& when  ^the  mti<m  lck>kM  oikiMgtodf  d&bW^d  ^ 
how  the  work  of  destruction!  walsprogre»siiigc^^i^^    "T      ^^n>  ^"i'T' 

"  Holy  Virgin,  old  Plotters  house  IB  downi^-'  '    ^^      ■    il^i-^fJ   'i^ 

VLook-^there  was  a  light  in  the  cabidretf;  bttt  il6W  itli^aSt* 

"They  are  screaming  out  yonder^*?:  >iiJ  ^'^    :ai.l  ^i  .j  lI-i  c)  d  :)i.'  j 
f^Hark,.therei-^tisanotbei^ro6fftM4ngi^*^  >  A'U^h  -.nii  noiIV/ 
f^Merdfol!God,how.blaokiiti8l  .  Ohe^^crMffdaJ^'IIS^^tlie^BIMf^ 

JudgiaehtF'  '  •-.-  v.j:;;/  Io  m.v.i.v/  :>{:,i;{r(  i;  K-jl  1,70  urij  lOvSTodv/ 

,  The  heights  ron  each  side  of  this  Vilhgfe^'^bne^M^^dtte^  «iih" 
black  figures,  many  carrying  i^tbu  nit  was^^^led^  tis^,\^iii§%HXhh^ 
superstitious  customs  of  the  litgHnhiany^b^^^he^^uliltidd  iSi^ 
made  good  their  escape.  It^ was  wo  \es^  G0n^ih,^iimfiifdfi  W^^ 
many  others  must  have  perishddv  w^e  J)ert[shittgf  aiiid>^^  4i^ 
waters  or  in  the  submerged.  dWetHngSP.'  'H)oph  oP  6mkp^  "br^t^^ct^^ 
there  seemed   none.      Until  ithe^  flood' abatedv»n^Mhjfie^^^ 

saved.  ^  )■•"'•:     n^:  ■     1  >v/  >!  )j.'.v^  •■;1)  J;.:iJ  O't   :>[-('Si 

The'group  of  men  on  the  fticeor  ihe  Cliff  •continued 'tdi6:^^6h-^ 
and  mutter  among  themselves;  ^    ■•  -  >i  -  ^'^^  J'-'i  '^'J  '"  '{"^"^   '^-^ 

'♦Thc.tide  is  still  ^isi^g;'^  said  MiflKeUGraHoiivih^dMb^  ^ite^^ 
Hoivas  comparatively  calm,  for  his'hoU88,'bdri|:^«t«§d4J)aH?'fWto^^ 
the  main  village,  had  safa^tfecaped  Aef<aydr>tfttPhAiAail«b* 
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**  It  has  nearly  an  hour  yet  to  flow  I "  said  another  of  the  men. 

"And  then!'^  cried  Grallon,  significantly.  All  the  men  crossed 
themselves.  Another  hour  of  destruction,  and  what  would  th^n  be 
left*  of  Kromlaix  and  of  those  poor  souls  who  still  lingered 
within  it  ?  > 

As  they  stood  whispering  a  figure  rapidly  descended  the  path 
from  the  heights  above  them,  and  joining  the  group,  called. out  the 
name  of  Mikel  Grallon.  The  moon  was  once  more  hidden,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  faces. 

"  Who  wants  Mikel  Grallon  ?    I  am  here." 

The  new  comer  replied  in  a  voice  full  of  excitement  and  terror.    ■ 

"  It  is  I,  Gildas  Derval  1  Mikel,  We  are  in  despair.  The  old 
one  and  all  the  rest  are  safe  up  there :  all  of  our  family  are  safe  but 
my  sister  Marcelle.  Holy  Virgin  protect  her,  but  she  is  in  the 
house,  out  yonder  amid  the  flood.  My  uncle  is  mad,  and  we  are 
heartbroken;    Can  she  not  be  saved  ?  " 

"  She  is  in  God's  hands,"  cried  an  old  man.  ''  No  man  can  belp 
her  now." 

Gildas  uttered  a  moan  of  misery,  for.  he  was  really  fond  of  his 
sister.  Mother  Gwenfem,  who  stood  close  by  and  had  heard  the 
conversation,  now  approached,  and  demanded  in  her  cold;  'ctear 
voice — 

"  Can  nothing  be  done  ?    Are  there  no  boats  ?  "       •   / 

.  "Boats!"  echoed  Mikel  Grallon.     "One  might  as  well  ^go  to 

sea  in  a  shell  as  face  the  flood  in  any  boat  this  night;  buttfot>all 

that,  boats  there  are  none.    They  are  all  out  yonder,  whexei  the 

flood  meets  the  tide,  save  those  that  are  already  carried  cnt' to 

sea."  ...:.;  tt?:    V  " 

The  widow  raised  her  wild  arms  to  heaven,  murmurin);.  Marcelle- s 
name  aloud.  Gildas  Derval  almost  began  to  blubber  in  the  f«ry  of 
his  grief.  j 

"Ah  God  that  I  should  come  back  from  the  great  wars  to  see 
such  a  night  as  this  1  I  have  always  had  bad  luck,  but  this  is  the 
worst.  My  poor  Marcelle !  Look  you,  before  I  went  away  she 
tied  a  holy  medal  around  my  neck,  and  it  kept  me  from  harm.  Ah, 
she  was  a  good  little  thing !  and  must  she  die  ?  " 

"The  blessed  Virgin  keep  her,"  cried  Mikel  Grallon-;  "what 
can  w^  do  ?" 

"  It  is  not  only  Marcelle  Derval,"  said  the  old  man  who  had 
already  spoken ;  "it  is  not  only  one,  but  many,  that  shall  be  taken 
this  night.  God  be  praised,  I  have  neither  wife  nor  child  to  die  so 
sad  a  death." 
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As  the  speaker  £nished  and  reverently  crossed  vhis  breast,  another 
voice  broke  the  silence.  r  • 

''  Who  says  there  are  no  boats  P"  it  demanded  in  strange  sharp 

tones.  ;     '        -:  •;     ; 

"  I,"  answered  Mikel  Grallon  ;  "  but  who  speaks  ?" 

There  was  no  reply,  but  a  dark  figure,  pushing  through  the  group 
of  men,  rapidly  descended  the  crag  iatheidirection  of  the  sea. 

''Mother  of  God,"  whispered  Grallon,  as  struck  by  a  sudden 
thought,  "  it  is  Gwenfem."  <.  .  .     j 

Immediately  several  voices  cried  aloudy'*  is  <  it' thou,  Rohan 
Gwenfem  ?  "  and  Rohan^-^for  it  was  he^-^answered.  from  the  dark- 
ness: "Yes;  come  this  way  I ".  :^  .-.  i- 

In  the  great  terror  and  solemnity  of  theiixxMnent  no  one  seemed 
astonished  at  Rohan's  appearancet,  and  strange  to  say,  no  one,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  Mikd  Gndlon,  dreamed)  ofviapng  hands 
on  the  deserter.  The  apparition  of  the  hunted  aad  desperate  man 
seemed  perfectly  in  keeping  with,  all  the  horrors  of  that  night. 
Silently  the  men  followed  him  down  to  the  shore.  The  tide  was 
now  lapping  at  the  very  door  of  his  motheifs  cottage.  • '  He  paused, 
looking  down  at  the  water,  and  surrounded  by  the  men;   i '  -       •% 

"  Where  are  all  the  rafts ?"  heasl^ed«i      .v'  r.     j\  ;i\A\\,^A  ;a 

"The  rafts!  What  raft  could  live  out  yonder?"  cried  Gildas 
Derval;  and  he  added  in  a  whisper  ta  Mikel  Grallon^  "My  cousin 
is  mad."  \  .      . 

At  that  moment  tho  foot  of  Rohan,  struck  against  a  black  mass 
washing  on  the  very  edge  of  the  sea.  Stooping  down  he 
discovered,  by  touch  rather  than  by  eyesight,  that  it  was  one  of 
those  smaller  rafts  which  were  rudely  constructed  at  that  seasonto^ 
the  year  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the  goemon  or  sea-wrack 
from  the  reefs.  It  consisted  of  several  trunks  of  trees  and  tree 
branches,  crossed  with  fragments  of  old  barrels,  and  lashed 
together  with  thick  slippery  ropes  twisted  out  of  ocean-tangle.  A 
man  might  safely  in  dead  calm  weather  pilot  such  a  raft  when 
loaded,  letting  it  drift  with  the  tide  or  pushing  it  with  a  pole  along 
the  shallows  ;  and  that  it  had  quite  recently  been  in  use  was  clear 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  still  partially  loaded  and  kept  under  water 
by  clinging  masses  of  slippery  weed. 

As  Rohan  bent  over  the  raft  the  moon  shone  out  in  full  brilMance, 
and  the  village  was  again  illumined.  The  flood  roared  loudly  as 
ever,  and  the  black  waters  of  the  sea  seemed  nearly  level  with  the 
roofs  of  the  most  low-lying  dwellings.  Upon  the  edge  where  flood 
and  sea  met  the  waters  boiled  like  a  cauldron,  and  dibris  of  all 


d«x:nptioaa  cainevrasUs»gi4l<»;m'  iiic  tli^^  aimAst  ^^t6e>liv^^<$P'^^f^.-' 
TheD6  was  another  heav^icfasOil  a^  ^^of  Wdu^s  4illtlb^^T  A»^  flie" 
tern>F  had  reached  its  ccmip>^tifdfiy  l;he  ^iti^  ii#l7  Jeabeili  sliid '  th«(*^ 
moon  ccmtinaed^isible  fo^nUnjrininuteklG^i^^  '-'^^-  •.  o.  J 

''Qoickl  bribg  sie  a  p^dle^'Ot^Uioai'l'^  (^ed'ftdhim,^^Hiiri^'ta 
his. companion^  ■  ■*  ■ -- — cI'.'LI  ivjA"i>'-  fii<,»ji  i.'jj/.a;  ,v;;;ij<  lo  ^^'1-.;;. 

Several  men  ran  rapidly  along  the'-beakii  ^ifl^qiiftBti  fef^iWi^  hte^ 
soi%ht;:vfoFthoagh  thb^r^didi  A^^tel^dlkter^il^ilMi^ho^l^^ 
ta^ct^  aiidaltliough/4aii<breoV^,  tli^y'l^lievedi'^    ^  laMdPfbfth'^ 
ovi the^r^t  ^vasJto  ^putihislifetft Jeii^i^d^,  ih^y  *i^  iSRidlsr  t!K^6|i6ir:  • 
o£his straQgerHaiiirtt  ^d:off(^red'n(^h<jr'8i%gi^it{^kdr^i:^^^ilf^ 

hQ^ding^hi^:by^th6tltoavifJ'^^fe«^¥6yb^l^gcaff^'t6c*^  ^'  -  "^'^' 

"But  you  will  Xii«t^y<3ia%m^tf^^fa«h6'^^fe^  .. UionoJ  t>rij  lo 
ffoithec)^d<!emMt  ibr  €K6i^m6!ii^]ffi<yffiet^'Oi^6iir6i)f,^fiiief^I^t^ 
re^if(xrgdtbto9iiali^  ^u&l'^l^HbiV'lb^^^tidty^^ 
wakVerfeiQiaMivtiMar^  h^ds^Wdtf  d^  MV^''b^e«^i^3^;^der -ifai^" 
ciccam^rtauKi&Sif  tditit^^Mii|d  th^^lI6t{fit.^'^'^Alf'i^^i)6ihyby 

In  answer,  RolSdi^^ty^U Jd^^^M^  ^Seti^^  ^SMf^ 

swa^ivMeiittji^lPMK^l«fet^a4^W»efc^;^^^"P  ^^^  ^^^  *'^'^^^  "^ 
/itCobQ<i»elil  \!^fift/4il3k'I^^ti¥ea'^Mcrtfi«ii'<^wW  wiiA^ 

vijfot^vs  px^li^4ii^'i\^&kf^^MSik  i^^ikb^\k^\S^;Sa^^^ 
as  a  pole,  Rohan  moved  rapidl/^S^Jf^."-^FW'^tt«t8«Ml?^,^te'' 
thtUafV  f^i^^dUiiOiki%^'^dpUii^^,'%b  i^k'^hf^  l&ei^l^ 
thhtJ^ftfrtfeH^  itttri6ftedOffe>fth^^cbfa^<Va<feH''tK^^i^^ 

siipi^f^aflk^*;fef^'afeg^i?^a4ift'«^iWeaai*^       ^"^  ^^''^^  ^^^  ^^ 
<fiw^*^qdw^a-'k  bii^akewjf  sHiiaaferidi"^  "^*^^^  ^"^  ^^^^  ^'^"^ 

aiktfkr^-^^''    hr,:»b   J^niL^.c  ;i:'inj2  /ili   oHj  ^-jno   n^fii   oioM     /-(ib 

Tnlfe  ^ind' had  nsehV  and  was  bidwing  gently  off  .tTio, land; tdhi  . 
the 'Sea,  at'  the  connuence  of  flood  and  tide,  was  broken  into  wl^ite  : 
waves.  As  Rohan  approached  the  vicinity  of  the  submerged  vill^e 
his  situation  became  perilous,  for  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  raft  CQuld 
not  live  long  in  those  angry  waters.  Nevertheless>  fearlessly,  ^d  w)th 
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at  flHoMihier.  T]'l40ug;|i  Ihe  work  was  te4iDus.  it  was.  work  in  whit^he 
waflj^el),  AiUed,  and  hOi"'a5  soon  tossing  in  the  broken  water 
below  the  village.  The  tiUa.  all  round  him  vaa  strewn  watb  dibns. 
oC  all  kipdsT-TWwk*  "f  trees,  .fragmeats  of  wooden  funiitjire, 
bundles  of  straw,  thatch  from  sunken  roofs — and  it  required  00  littls!  1 
care  to, avoid  perilous  colUsionti.  ..      ■      •- 

The. moon,  was  shiqjng-dearly,  so  tliat  be  had  now  an  opportuniiy 
of  perceiving  the  extent  of  the  disaster.  Tfae  .houses  and  tahgij  ■ 
i>'iiigjust  abov^  high  water  mark  were  covered  to  the  very  roofs, 
and  all  around  them  tlie  sea  itself  was  surging  and  boiling;  while 
above  them  the  buildings  of  the  maia  Wllage  loomed  disastrously 
amid  a  gleaming  waste  of  boiling  pools,  muddy  rivers  and  streams. 
and  stagnant  canals.  Many  dwellings,  undermined  by  the  washing 
of  the  torrents,  had  falkn  in,  and  others  were  tottering. 

A  heavy  ro^. still  came  from  ih^  dirtfction  whence. the  flood.'hdd 
issued,  but  it  was,  clear  that  the  full  fury  of  the  inuadation.  ;had  . 
ceased.  %:5ertlipl,(fSft.,it  being  scarcely  high  tide,  it  was  impossibje. 
to  telLijfti^bjOr^prsijii'ere  jet.in  store;  for  though  the  riveis  of  raia  . 
in  the  m|ijp,|?^R^t^,  w^ye  growing  still,  the  water  was  working. 
subtly  aatl  j£n;it>Jy.et  thfl  foundations  of  the  iioujses..  ■  ,,■.  ,,i 

^Qw.  n^fnjti  J^ina;SOuls.  had.. perished  ,ct«ild  'nw  yet  be^jtrfii'i 
Some,  "doubtless,  dwelling  in  one-storied  buildi/iga,  had  been  fonndi'i 
in  their  beds  and  quieter,  sqo;l)Brfl^,j^JjBj}ptl,^(}ISi*^:«hSft«ldb*tt*e 
afiry„  jfj?rt»ifi^^^iy)iF^fiqjthfi^gf^tor;iBe*«»dif  rtsijSjpiiJeOmi 

wou|f|^otJ*9ffpiSg}iftye,be^>inVieB??lT[Lr.ifii   l'-..vom  nrrfoa  .-jioq  £  E£ 

vessel^  v^}\\  J^i^  ;}9<¥er^,.(p3gfd.,at,iW"iilori.;*rtt«!ffi  *Bdf*^t«lrii 
off  the  land  and  wejre, ^bjpipg  .tiioj^ri^,ffjt^,^S(lfa|:^Syast"f^-«WIz 
and  here  and  there  in  t^e,flMpfp,^i^?sp_4,wfii;p  j4ri(^pg,pflytrt»fc*|» 
hadbeen,9wp|:;t,  awajr  from,  thestattes-Wjbere  f^h^  b|«^»leftr.te 
dry.     More  than   once  the  raft  struck  against  dead  sheep-^^n^o 
cattle,  floating  partially  submerged,  and  as  it  drifted  past  the  nets 
Rohan  saw,  deep  down  in  the  tanglfid  folfls,  something  which 
glimmered  like  a  human  face. 

Once  among  the  troubled  waters,  he  found  it  quite  impossible  to 
navigate  the  raft.  The  waters  pouring  downward  drove  it  bac^ 
towards  the  floating  craft  and  threatened  to  carry  it  out  to  sea.  At 
last,  to  crown  all,  the  rotten  ropes  of  tangle  gave  way,  the  trunks 
and  staves  fell  apart,  and  Rohan  found  himself  atniggl i ng-ai^nn g 
the  troubled  waves  of  the  tide. 
Vol.  XVir.,  N.S.  1876. 
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He  was  a  strong  swimmer,  but  his  strength  had  been  iembljr 
reduced  by  trouble  and  privation.  Grasping  the  oar. with  one 
hand  and  partially  .supporting  himself  by  its  aid,  he  ^rock  out  to 
the  nearest  of  the  deserted  fishing  craft ;  reaching  which,  he  clung 
on  to  the  bowsprit  chain  and  drew  his  body  partially  out  of  the 
water.  As  he  did  so,  he  espied  floating  a  few  yards  distant,  at  the 
stern  of  a  smack,  a  small  boat  like  a  ship's  **  dingy." 

To  swim  to  the  boat,  and  to  drag  himself  into  it  by  main  force, 
was  the  work  of  only  a  few  minutes.  He  then  discovered  to  his 
joy  that  it  contained  a  pair  of  paddles.  Unfortunately,  however, 
it  was  so  leaky  and  so  full  of  water  that  his  weight  brought  it 
down  almost  to  the  gunwale,  and  threatened  to  sink  it  altogether. 

Every  moment  was  precious.  Seizing  the  rope  by  which  the 
boat  was  attached  to  the  smack,  he  climbed  up  over  the  stem  of 
the  latter,  and  searching  in  its  hold  found  a  rusty  iron  pot.  With 
this  he  in  a  few  minutes  baled  out  the  punt  ^  then  seising  the 
paddles,  he  pulled  wildly  towards  the  shore. 

The  work  was  easy  until  he  again  reached  the  confluence  of 
flood  and  tide.  Here  the  waters  were  pouring  down  so  rapidly^ 
and  were  moreover  so  strewn  with  dangevoud  ,^/^m,  that  he  was 
again  and  again  in  imminjent  danger. 

Exerting  all  his  ei^traordiuary  stren;gth,  he  forced  the  boat 
between  the  roofs  of  th6  caloges,  and  launched  out  into  the  stream 
of  the  main  river  pouring  from  the  village;  swept  back  against  a 
nearly  covered  caloge^  he  was  almost  capsized  ;  but  leaping  out  on 
the  roof  he  rapidly  baled  his  boat,  which. w^  alread);  flUing  with 
water.  Fortunately  the  flood.  wa&  decreasing  in. violence  and  the 
tide  had  tujued  ;  but  it  nevertheless  .seem0d  a' mad  and  hopeiess 
task  to  force  the  frail  boat  further  in  the  face  of  such  obstacles. 
The  main  street  was  a  rapid  river,  filled  with  gresCt  bouMex^  washed 
down  from  t^e  V^«y>  and  with  ^otsam  and  jetsam  of  all  kinds. 
To  row  against  it  was  utterly  impossible ;  the  moment  he 
epdea,vpured  to  do  ^  he  was  swept  back  and  almost  swamped. .  . 

Another  man,  even  if  he  had  possessed  the  foolhardiness  to  ven- 
tui^  so  far,  would  now  have  turned  and  fled.  But  perhaps  because 
his  forfeited  life  was  no  longer  a  precious  thing  to  him,  perhaps 
because  his  strength  and  courage  always  increased  with  opposition, 
perhaps  beca,use  he  had  determined  once  and  for  ever  to  show  how 
a  "coward"  could  act  when  brave  men  were  quaking  in  their 
shoes,  Rohan  Gwenfem  gathered  all  his  strength  together  for  a 
mighty  effort.  Rowing  to  the  side  of  the  river,  he  threw  down  his 
oa^s  and  cjutched  hold  of  the  solid  masonry  of  a  house ;  and  then 


7%^  ^S^&JAJ^^  ^^i 


dragging'  the  boat  along  by  rtidhforc^  from  wait  t6  wall  M^idly 
he  accomplished  a  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  yards.  JPausin]^ 
then,  and  keeping  firm  hold  of  the  projecting  angle  of  a  rcfofi 
while  the  flood  was  boiling  past,  he  beheld,  floating '  slmbng  tbe 
otheri//^f^,  what  seemed  the  body  of  a  child.  )  ^  '       -' 

Repeating  the  same  mancenvre,  he  again -idrag^ed  the  boat  onrj' 
again  rested ;  again  renewed  his  toil  •;  imtit  he  hadi^eaeHtd  i^^veef 
heart  of  the  village.  Here  fortunately  ihie>  waters  were  1668  rapid, 
and  he  could  force  his  way  along^with  greater  ease.'  But  at  eveiy 
yard  of  the  way  the  picture  grew  more  pitiful,  the  feelimg^  of 
devastation  more  complete;  The  Ibwet*' houses'  were  iubm^riged; 
and  some  of  the  larger  ones  had  fallen.  'Ott  many  ijf  the  toofk 
were  gathered  groups  of  human  beings,  khetling  and  sftl&tbhitig  6ut 
their  hands  to  heaven.  '-    ^  '    >  ;i. j:?^ -j  .      i;i 

''Help!  hdp!"  they  shrieked,  as  Rohan ^Gii^^ia^^ppkaat^f 
bathe  only  waved  his  hand  £uid  passed' on.  *''^"    -  -**   *  a  .^  1  ^^   ^ 

At  last,  reaching  the  narrow  stre^' in  w'hich^e^ck>dti))e<ioip^^ 
dwelling,  he  discovered  to  his  Joy  that  this  House ^^i^-^lf  Mstetv^ 
The  flood  here  was  very  swift  and  terrible^  so^tkiit  af  ifii^t<i<f%IAiMd 
swept  him  away.  He  now  to  his  hdrtot'percdvijdy^fldtitl^^^eai^ 
ward,  several  almost  naked  cdrpsesi  'Opp6iikeW^^»^KUfi^6ikSS§ 
boose  a. Urge  bam  had  faJlem  inr^nid  wi^iik  tte4alt^  riMibeH^f 
cattle  were  floating  dead.  •  ^    '     "^ '    -^ 

The  Coiporal's  house  consisted,  as  the^r^der  is  awiim,'>of-two> 
stories^  the  upper  forming  a  sort  of  attic  in  the  gable  of '  the  tddft' 
The  waters  had  risen  so  high  that  the  door  and  ^indows^of^the^ 
lower  story  were  entirely  hidden,  and  a  poWerfel  ttm^eM'^^  sw^c^*^ 
ing  along  right  under  the  window  of  the  little  up^erW)bm'J#h€t«J 
Marcelle  slept.  '  i  ;       . u  a  .  i  (*i  ,     ; 

Ah  God,  if  she  did  not  live  I  If  the  cruel  fLof>^  had  fott^d^  k^f 
below,  and  before  she  could  escape  had  seized  ^er  atnd  ^edtrdy^' 
her  like  so  many  of  the  rest !  :  i  ■  >,    ./       oT 

The  house  was  still  some  twenty  yards  away  and  veiy'difllCttkUoi 
reach.     Clinging  with  one  hand  to  the  window  frame  of  one  iof^llhe 
houses  below,  Rohan'gathered  all  his  strength,  baled  out  his  ^4>oa!t, 
and  then  prepared  to  drag  it  on.     To  add  to  <he  <iarigi^r-''Of -bllii 
position  the  wind  had  now  grown  quite  violent,  Wowing  withM^he 
current  and  in  the  direction  of  the  sea.     If  once  his  Streii'^^ 
failed,  and  he  was  swept  into  the  full  fury  of  the  «Md-€iiweftt,^^llie 
result  must  be  almost  certain  death.  ^    .  >•.   /i      ..^.ir 

With  the  utmost  difficulty  he  managed  to  row  the  bottt  le  the 
window  of  a  cottage  two  doors  from  thtit  of  th^  Coif«Wal^i*#W^> 
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fin(ling.,iiujr^i|er,pr(f3rC3S.  bj'.wattr  imptacticable,^/or  lh£  CMWsnt 
was  "quite  irresistibli;,  he  managed  to  clorobcr  uji  tb'tTi'e  c^'oflaJw 
clutching  in  his  hand  the  rope  of  the  boat,  ivliii.h  was  fortuuat.ely 
Ipngf  tp. scramble  desperately  on.  At  this  point  hi:j  skill  as  a 
cragsman,  stood,  hioi  in  .good  stead.  At  last,  aftt'r  extraordinary 
exeitions,  he  readied  the  ycxy  gabie  of  the  house  he  sought,  ancl 
Standing  erect  in  the  boat  clutched  at  the  window  ^ill.  In  a 
moment  the  boat  was  swept  from ,  beneath  his  fei;!,  and  he  foun^ 
himself  dangling  by  his  hands,  while  bis  feet  trailed  in  the  water 
^dec.Wta.  .  ,  ..  -■  :  -  .  .1,  ,:  j.-,v.,-  -  -,,:)  V,...,? 
,  Still  retaining:,  wound  round  one,  yrist,  tne  ^_^  of  tne"  ropp 
.ivhifb  secl^ed  the  boat,. he.  bung  for  V  few  ' seconds  s^pended; 
then  putting  out  .hiS;  strength  and  pcrfonnlng  a^tncl;  i^'wHc^  be 
Wfts,  expert,  he  drew  himself  bodily  up  until  one  knee  restea^on  Ib'e 
^ill.   r  In,  another  moment  ^le  was  safe.       ,"      "^   ,    .     ",',     l^-.  \, 

On  eithec  side  of  the  window  wer^  clumsy  iron  Jhob^.  lual^for 
keeping  the  casement  open  when  it  Was  thrown 'back.   'Secunhg 
U^e  rope  to  one  of  these  by  a  fi^w  rapid  turns,  he  dashed,  the  casc- 
■ment  open  and  sprang  into  the  room. 
[  .."Marcellel  Murcelle  I  " 

I  He  was  answered  instantly  by  an  eager  en'-  Marcdlc,  who  had 
Ifieen  on  her  knees  in  the  middl  of  tljL  room  rosi,  almost  in  ttrror 
.^Uiprtsed  m  her  skcf  sin,  had  gi\  nhirsLlfup  fjr  lost  but  with 
|ier  characteristic prt  cni-t.  of  mmd  ^hc  h4<i  hurncJIj  drnncd  a  por 
tion  of  her  aUirc  lUr  fi.  t  arms  and  nuk  were  Lan  and  her  hair 
fellloose  upon  h.r  shoulders 

J  It  lb  J — Rohan'  I  haic  come  to  ba\t,  jou  and  there  is  no 
l^lfne  to  lose      Come  ^«aj  ' 

^  \\hili,  he  spoke  the  housi.  trembled  violently  as  if  shaken  to  its 
(oundations  MarceUc  gazed  on  her  lo\cr  a  if  stupcfi  d  his 
appearance  sccmtd  unaccountable  ind  \  rtt  rnatura!  '^tepj  ing 
^vross  the  room  the  floor  of  which  stim  d  Id  ijuakc  btneath  his 
feet     he   threw   his   arms  iround  her  and  drc«    her  towards  the 


Do  not  De  afraid  1  *^  he  sai  J.  m  a  noTlow  voice  ^^^'^oixioit  he 

whom  recent  events  had  "made  somewhai  hysCenc^  clung  to  IxUa 

.ildlyamll,ltei»p,het,.hitefa<;ei9its     ;,'°    "^"•'•■''■i'  '»» 
'  TTTTjr  re  f*  leili  ijRrfH.^TTL         J  I  r^f  ,  f-j   »  c   io\,fT 
Is  It  tnou  indeed  '    When  me  Sopd  came  4  was  ^eamjjur  of 

thee  and  when  I  went  to  th^  wmdow  and  saw  uie  gTKit  waters 


'1%i'S^d(mi'}>ftfu-'Sm}M  ^^fe 


^d  heard  tfae  screaming  of  the  folk  I  knfelt  and  prayed  tO'theffbfld 
God.,   Rohan!  Rohan!"  ■       .  i;.  ttw 

'  '"^Come  away!  there  is  no  time  to  lose."  ■•-.<r^i-i 

"How  didst  thou  come?  One  would  say  thou  hadst  falf^ 
from  heaven.     Ah,  thou  hast  courage,  and  the  people  lie!"     '  '"  ■  ' 

He  drew  her  to  the  window,  and  pointed  down  to  the  bOal  whiCH 
^titl  swung  below  the  sill.  Then  in  hurried  whispers  he  besoulsht 
her  to  gather  all  her  strength  and  to  act  implicitly  as  he  badc'hfef, 
that  her  life  might  be  saved.  "|''" 

Seizing  the  rope  with  his  left  hand,  he  drew  the  boat  'tcrwkWfc 
him  until  it  swung  dose  under  the  window.  He  then  assisted  "ner 
through  the  window,  and  bade  her  cling  to  his  right  arm  with  both 
hands  while  he  let  her  down  into  the  boat.  Fearful  but  firm,  she 
obeyed,  and  in  another  niinutc  had  dropped  safely  down; '  I-obstoil- 
ingjthe  rope  and  still  keeping  it  in  his  band,  he  folloWd.  'lil 
ahothei  instant  they  were  drifting  seaward  on  the  flood,        '  "  ' 

,-ii;"!i  ■     ■  ■..:■..,■'    ^junj-joa 

"l^f-wis  like  aghastly'dream.  Swept  along'On  the'ttirbid"*tTT2Jt^, 
amid  floating  trees,  dead  catlle  aind  sheep, '  Hot S4ii^'sind''id(siirtW'i3l 
jkinds,  Marcelle  saw  the  houses  (lit  by  her  in  i!i^'  monnrrpf,and 
■li^ird  troubled  voice-;  crying  foe  hr-lp.  S. .,',  1  >  '.  ■  ■  !.■-.  RtAian 
inahaged  the  paddles,  rcslriiining  as  T.ir  a-   ]■  :i!)ii-ttfotfs 

progress  of  the  bent,  Ag^iin  and  again  il:_i  y-' <•■  ui  inimiHytrt 
peril  from  collision,  and  as  they  proceeded  Ihe  boat  r.ipiflly'  fllliia. 
TJnder  Rohan's  directions,  however,  Marcelle'balefJ  om  tHe'4v^, 
while  he  piloted  the  miserable  craft  with  the  oarsl        ,    '     "",,_" 

At  last  they  swept  out  into  the  open  sca,  whure  the  tifii^.  btaten 
by  ^he  wind  and  mpeting  with  the  flood,  was  "  chopplng*'-^Sii^ 
boiiiifg  in  short  shar])  waves.  The  danger  was  npw  almost^' wer. 
With  rapid  strokes  Rohan  rowed  in  the  direction  of  the  slJoffe 
whence  he  had  started  on  the  raft.  Gathered  thct-'e  to  receivp-MH^. 
with  flashing  lorche-j  and  gleaming  lanterns,  was  a  trow'd  of  woiiieTl 
and  men.  .'"'.;■ 

A/Cer  a  moment's  hesitalion  he  ran  the  bQ^t,in  upon  the  slroiW.'* 

"LeapoutI"  he  cried 'to'his'companfon. 

Springing  on  the  shore,  Marcelle  was  almost  immimatriy'cra^rfftfd 
ia  the  arms  of  her  mother,  who  was  eagerly  giving  thanks  to  God. 
Amazed  and  aghast,  the  Corporal  stood  by  with  his  nephews,  gaizing 
out  at  the  dark  figure  of  Rohan.  ^^         .    i' 

Before  a  word  could  be  said  Rohan  had  pushed  off  AgaM.    ' 

"  Stay,  Rohan  Gwenfem  I  "  said  a  voige       '         '    , 

Rohan  Stood  up  erect  in  the  boat.  ' 


"4^  ■i^4er^iiHk0i-''^^i^^. 


(  0       <<. 


"useless  and  afraid  ?    There  aire  ifeore  |)eriifhmg  •  but  -tliere/'wCtttrtfti 
and  children.    Jdn  Goroh  !'*■■•  -  c    ;:■;  :il   \>vjt  .^i■-. 

**  Here,"  answered  a  vdice.      -^  '  ^  •     ■     '**••'    *-^*'"* 

** 'the  flood  is  going  ^own,  but  the  houses  ate  still  felUagai,-aa^ 
lives  are  being  lost.    Come  with  me,  and  we  will  fdx^^botits^    '••- 

"  I  will  come,"  said  Jin  Goron^  and  wading  lip  t6^^he'iraist,'lie 
climbed  into  the  boat  witfi  Rohah.     Marcelle  uttered  a  low  cty^ks 
the  two  pushed  off  in  the  direction  of  the  village.  -         •      *     ♦  -  -  • 
"God  forgive  me P'  muftmired  the  Gofporal.    ♦'Heis  abrtive 

"•  ■  ,■..•■*■      ■•* 

The  tide  was  how  ebbing  rapidly,  and  though  the  village  was?^H 
submerged,  the  floods  were  no  longer  rising.'  Nevertheless, -the 
devastation  to  a  certain  esttent  continued,  and  every  moment  added 
to  the  peril  of  those  survivors  who  remained  in  the  village.  •; 

Aided  by  Jin  Goron,  Rohan  soon  discovered,  among  the  cluster 
of  boats  at  anchor,  several  large  fishing  skiflfs.  Springing  intc  one, 
and  abandoning  the  small  boat,  the  two  men  managed  with  the  aid 
of  the  paddles  to  row  to  the  shore,  towing  astern  another  skiff 
similar  to  the  one  in  which  they  sat.  A  loud  shout  'greeted  them 
as  they  ran  into  land.  .   •  •       > 

Totally  forgetful  of  his  personal  position,  Rohan  now  rapidly 
addressed  the  men  in  tones  of  command.  Oars  were  found  and 
brought,  and  soon  both  skiffs  were  manned  by  powerful  crews  and 
pulling  in  the  direction  of  the  village.  In  the  stem  of  one  stood 
Rohan,  guiding  and  inspiring  his  companions. 

What  followed  was  only  a  repetition  of  Rohan's  formeradventure, 
shorn  of  much  of  its  danger  and  excitement.  The  inundation  was 
now  comparatively  subdued,  and  the  men  foimd  little  difficulty  in 
rowing  their  boats  through  the  streets.  Soon  the  skiffs  were  full  of 
women  and  children,  half  fainting  and  still  moaning  with  fear. 
After  depositing  these  in  safety,  the  rescuing  party  returned  to  the 
village  and  continued  their  woric  of  mercy. 

It  was  weary  work,  and  it  lasted  for  hours.  As  the  night 
advanced  other  boats  appeared,  some  from  neighbouring  villages, 
and  moved  with  flashing  lights  about  the  dreary  waste  of  waters. 
It  was  found  necessary  again  and  again  to  enter  the  houses  and  to 
search  the  upper  portions  for  paralysed  women  and  helpless 
children ;  and  at  great  peril  many  creatures  were  rescued  thus. 
Where  the  peril  was  gr<*atest,  Rohan  Gwenfem  led;  he  seemed, 
indeed;  to  kiow  no  tear. 
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At  last,  when  tbe  first  peep  of  dawn  came,  all  the  good  work  was 
done,  and  not  a  living  soul  remained  to  be  saved.  Aa  the  dim  chill 
light  rose  on  the  scene  of  desolation,  showing  more  clearly  the 
flooded  village  with  its  broken  gables  and  rained  walls,  Rohan 
stepped  on  tbe  shore  close  to  his  mother's  cottage,  and  found  him- 
self almost  immediately  surrounded  by  an  excited  crowd.  Now 
for  tbe  first  time  the  full  sense  of  his  extraordinarj- position  came 
upon  him,  and  he  drew  back  like  a  man  expecting  violence. 
Ragged,  half  naked,  haggard,  ghastly,  and  dripping  wet,  be 
looked  a  strange  spectacle.  Murmurs  of  wonder  and  pity  arose  as 
he  gazed  on  the  people.  A  woman  whose  two  children  he  had  saved 
that  night  rushed  forward,  and  with  many  appeals  to  the  Virgin 
kiesed  his  hajids.  He  saw  the  Corporal  standing  by,  pale  and 
troubled,  looking  on  the  ground ;  and  near  to  him  Marcelle,  with 
her  passionate  white  face  shining  towards  him. 

Half  stupefied,  lie  moved  up  the  strand.  The  crowd  parted  to 
let  him  pass. 

,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Emperor  1  "  cried  a  voice.  A  hand  was 
placed  Bpon  his  arm,  and  turning  quietly  he  encountered  tbp 
eyes  of  Mikel  Grallon. 

Grallon's  interference  was  greeted  with  angry  murmurs,  for  tbe 
popular  sympathy  was  all  with  the  hero  of  the  njght. 

"  Stand  back,  iVlikel  Grailon  I  "  crieil  many  voices.  r 

"  It  is  the  deserter  I "  said  Grallon,  stubbornly,  and  he  repeated 
"  In  the  name  of  the  Emperor  I  " 

Before  he  could  utter  another  word  he  found  himself  seized  ii)  a 
pair  of  powerful  arms  and  hurled  to  tbe  groupd.  Rohan  Gwenfei^  ' 
himself  had  not  lifted  a  finger.  Tbe  attack  came  froin  quite  ano^er 
quarter.  The  old  Corporal,  red  with  rage,  had  sprung,  ufio^  Grallpji^ 
and  was  fiercely  holding  him  down.  ,  .    ,      ,  , 

Scarcely  paying  any  attention,  Rohan  passed  quietly  tt)Fough  the 
crowd  and  rapidly  ascended  the  cliff.  Pausing  on  the  summit,,  bip 
looked  down  quietly  for  some  seconds;  then  be  disappeared.  ,  ,.  , 

But  the  Corporal  still  held  Mikel  Grallon  down,  shaking  him '33 
a  furious  old  hound  shakes  a  rat. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Emperor  1  "  be  cried,  angrily  echoil^  tbe 
prostrate  man's  own  words.    "  Beast,  lie  still, 1"      ,     •  .       r-. 

.....  .1 

(To  be  corttinmd.J 


08  f"  .ikWiiSvA.  "\ct  '^-i-i'TO^^^. 

p.A<'r.i  hnc  .-'ma  ■"oliotl  iEcli  ni  ;looid  on  ai  ^loriT  ".noibsD  jfooid 
^OPTC-  ail  ;<mr.n  r  riauii  lol  oaioxd  ns  ^nibnft  iii  i>-jHi:n3X3  naod  oved 
b-jviTi.^  37/  o'liiV/     .HjuU  Jill  luo  bnuol  aobcqa  loO     .K-jvi^  gnod 

-,ril  jv..m';>I     .■>Mu.j7  J^av/ol  £.i{J  anolr.  ntn  f^vsv/Ic  Iliw  bnc  ,hvoI  b 


,.._^      -  -ii-ni)  li.l  nnobKl.i  bir-.^  B  -nij.'js  cJ  vibio  iii  jl-ja? 

iK^bOk  'are 'making  ontlftuneW^plBni^iTf  vj^snisateai'M'of 
,  that  Jerasalem'  Wtiudi  ^aqvem'anQ' jiroddaii  ib^ioUr 
LoWj-WeareiajfromtiaYmgdondiiHiriwoAiasyet, 
bat  Are  Qrdsteadib)rrecoveri&^4  frne  andnwid  fiaG(»i« 
iif-  the  Hol;r'City  as  it  ^totid  whenTHsi  looked  down  Snbi  ililatrtets 
and«ouvt9  (hnn  Olivet.  /W&now  kno<  aB<Hf  ktaew^  thetgradbnraU 
aldng  the^Odi-Mi  vatley.-the^oly  of  holies.-ontilie  cpinipleBtouitt, 
tlM  'wide  dip  of  thi  ^Tyiopceen;  ■withithtd.hndgait  thexp^aee.'fcbie 
[JfteioriuHP,  the-thrae  tewn^,  laud  the  bnghfyif^alls.r^toeiding'&Nim 

'^Iit-everji^laceiWe'Besk'  the- itrebrockLi  >  Herer^t>fe  aianfa|ue^,jand 
hW6  hnty'vn'WsiunvrA'S^wimi  raaiaple.of -cnirvoill.ilii!boneagq 
nM:su£pecitedfdiatiih«!6ediDB.i(al|e^j(9poteii;dfnbr'ldievjpn^Aeti 
B«the  vatle^^of  lebosliB^hac)  imtlito  bfa,deefifEitNto>iliiBiDdnv>tob£ 
more  nigged  and  deadatdtAntaiitMiUaeHUshdrdytfntiulin'aiKnatiiar 
course  than  it  has  dow.  The  texts  of  Sfripluie  hardly  tally  with  the 
apparent  bed.    The  fallBhould  be  more  abrupt,  the  chasms  darker 

t*aftt'(srifflt'^riVft.;*y  flin-te' tfatiti  -tfltf  a«*a|ifa^««*-  W^tkatutariAb 
iWW(Jh'ih^^fJdiik'^JIsiyeli'a*e-ttflJW({^het«dtiahdJiJ«dg*d.^riK 

HJj^ii^'df-'fwrgAriif,  tRt^Mtiaa'asfjaittJ  <>Ptfe«'*^bi«-»iiBt«haT4 
bt«^  'gtfeitiy'-^.c*#nfefeai'''-Hfcve-'^llij'  ?-"fy«if'Otl*iSpad«i'  Ay— ywi 
»y^hKJ^?'SH'afts1ri'tifc  soiPHflW?  ifftsie'W'AiSftyvttuiuiinrifrdiirtrig 
a&f 'igS'^'-Ui^e  Y«iHd^llfe^Jo«|irtHteedSfflit*d)o  tnigifcJMtfi 
titi^  this  fe^dky  moreSHMi  effeWfy'Te«'ftfett*ei<4(J^lli«'T«Aliteiwali 
to-'Vh'e'Jl*sitft"fi6nib^.  «The'1)ett'Ufl('fea.riotiiliathiri^iSeM 
toeber|*liiA  if  ab«i  ifi!>#.  "THi^IwJwef  ^oiirSW-afftitifwalliwew  thsh 
etp08eai'iliaffi(i'<!of#iglJ^6ii«iWi*fcungalditiijpt^^ 
By  drfffir/^'ibi  the  T6«:k%iS!'fclfefi«rtJ'6ffJaifltWafltfe  ^  cfliOTrle*'*^ 
a^ ^til'e'i^'^£'£^h% ■rit^^e'bvM'whi^h  thb TudiiAe roi^ «•  ibsrtis'ieea 
liV''jdtl''iiM''Etekfyi.S^T*e4l'4*i^  I*i**  11»liaileiU)i*pwft»wafi*e 
Cedron  as  aiSfeo*;V"«jarii&'ffeiii'fii«lf^irtlb=iai»'(»«i0taflW«rirUB« 
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brook  Cedron."  There  is  no  brook  in  that  hotlow  now,  and  critics 
have  been  exercised  in  finding  an  excuse  Cor  such  a  name  as  brook 
being  given.  Our  spades  found  out  the  truth.  When  we  arrived 
at  the  natural  !b«4K«  aaw  ■w'ajer  Homing  8b'pC'o)4  )  ^ater  will  find 
a  level,  and  will  alwaj-s  run  along  the  lowest  course.  Remove  the 
rabbish  which  coific«^ii^h^iCeifWci"^ti.  JdlinXaid  you  will  find 
the  brook  Cedron  which  our  Lord  and  His  disciples  crossed. 

In  seeking  (or  tJwj,  rpck  surfaeC) , as,  th^  .Tynan  biuijders  had  to 
seek  in  order  to  secure  a  solid  platform  for  their  structures,  we  have 
come,  rn  many  pacts  of  Jerusalem  on  extremely  x^ieot,' ;wi^kg 
Hero  it  is  a  length  of  scarped  rock,  there  an  unsuspect»Jtt  w?^I,  ipafin 
a  primitive  canal.  In  one  place  we  find  original  qviarr/  marks  on 
a  Etone  ;  in  a  second  place,  under  old  and  broken  archCB,  we  find 
Btill;  older  and  more  broken  arches.  Now  wt  strike  on  secret 
tunnels;  now  we  drop  into  bnried  tanks.  Again,  we  enter  unknown 
chambers,  grope  through  noisome  passages,  and  crawl  through  the 
slits  of  ruined  towers,  all  trace  of  which  -had  passed  bej-ond  the 
memoTy  of  man.  This  undergroimd  Jerusalem  is  at  once  both 
old  and  new.  At  intervals  we  pick  up  pol  shards,  brts  of  }ugs,  <ukJ 
brokeaglass.  Here  is'i  cheap  dorat'Stic  jar,  and  here  again  some 
potteiT'  with  the  monogram  of  an  imknewn  king.  Fragmenlsof  vase 
-handjee  were  found  at  a,  great  depth,  among  heaT>S  of:  broken  potteryi 
not  far  from  the  Temple  wall,  Thi^  axe  Phceaician  works.  One 
fragmenbnitamfcdjwiiththe  FtuenidiaA  hUtoKlj  iiir.  f)'j:;-^ui  JTOnr 
■  .1;  Av.n  v;.V.;  v!;.;i^,i  ^''"f  UHi„^' ^V4^^'  ■■*""  ^^^  »'  "«'"  ^^-""^^ 
■  :•;:.■.  ^:.:o.u  -  \:  ,^,^^.f:?  f^k^^  mSkviA  t>riT  ,b-.d  ia-n^Qr^Z 
ln,EngliihtiJK*nt  &pha.'fs,or.^it«  ^*i)li*'*iy?fle-  JEfe?-^WfWfeiff 
liJie  aurwyBl  WTOftMinwa.  stfjfdjfjippfJiqift  Ijfce  ^^VEiI'M^rf'Jftlfifr 
The  iHid  »'ith.pptSpf«fld,*'inf»,isj*,'A?fflt:PlbJ|4iMsWtSWT^fy«% 
Phoiiu<:ian»iofi  -IVW.  I^ith;«hfn»  .thft  ^Pf'fnBWi  Tfi8fl)*B(|<4^IWy 
No  mnawas^flUowed.-to.  kili.^!(lfl¥fl»M4.»9  .'«^>%fl^'IB4ff?^ 
lege.  A  dots,  ;Witt)  wingvHke  Hfll|ios,iHrch^,^,f,g9Jl4^ifH^ 
globei  w«s  the  Tynan  symbol  flf  tWpiJR-ia  |Sf1fieHrtiflif^^t»5i?^W 
Mid  signet  offakiag.  .Wbft^w-tlVfijZfJftiWi?  -Mi^W-m^^^ 
he  memberi  oiwhat,  sountfy.iws^i  he  )m%h.^n%^^^\%:'¥!M 
orZepiio.  Dai«.of  Edoot.i  ^it*,.he,.T«PS  jv,«TW!d*fil».  fl^EftW-rfflrf 
died  seven  hiindrod.yearsTbefoTe,Sftl9fl>pn  .»Wi  Ibflm-jr  t^SfH-iW^ 
have  beeaa  king^f  Tyi_e^.;  iSM3Pg«rT5i«tjA^„gl9Sy  l5iftoui4^? 
p»ssed.awayi  be  wd  JiisiCOftBtsy^f^sdi  jiiftiig9W  rSftd^^^^^^f  VJ? 
oMth -had;  •wsllove<l;*ira  uR,,(hW'M^/8£jfeFJ*e9,,p5i(J|e5)f,.j^^^ 

w*Ete,«ftfler(thBiTt»i^P  waJk  8Jwil4>i^ng.|tftjltft''f)?ffidllS^9f9 
ta.htrtoiy^,Wfii«»e,fti^(fpg^flMrfe,w4Jj^Bacjr5fi^f  \^  noibaO 
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:  In  carryihg-  on-otir'seotk  v^  jsqueeze  mtor  dr9^s,  we  fight  il^^jpti^ 
choked  ^p  cisterns,  and:  we  creep  into  hpUowy  walls.  Here  we^  ^aye 
to  break  through  roofs/ there  we  have  to  diiQp  down  sinks, 'aQ4 
cra^l up  sewers.  The  mining  in  Vinegar  Yard  wasjcbildlspliiy 
compared  against  onr  boring  through  the  bowels  >  of  Jerusalem* 
Some  of  onr  discoveries'  are  enigmas.  A  chamb^,  hitherto 
unknown,  is  found  in  the  Hziram  wall.  Captain  Warren, 
moling  under  ihe  earth,  noticed  '  a  slit  in  the  llaraxn  ^  w^, 
made  by  cutting  out  parts  of  the  lower  and  upper  beds  of  two 
courses.  The  slit  was  four  inches  wide-,  and  eighteen  inches 
long.  What  could  it  be  and  whither  could  it  lead  ?•  Waxren  was 
forty  feet  below  the  ground  ;  a  stone  was  dropped ;  a  aoun4  came 
back.  There  was  a  chamber  in  the  Vail.  By  coaxing?  the  slit  wiib 
an  iron  tool  he  opened  it  three  inches  more,  and  then  with  much 
squeezing  got  through  into  the  secret 'chamber  in  the  wall.  ^More 
mystery  awaited  him.  The  passage  was  forty^six  feet  long,  and 
seemed  to  end  in  a  wall  on  the  Birket  Israel,  the  ancient  pool  of 
Bethesda.  Some  of  the  stones  are  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  long. 
Three  holes  are  drilled  through  the  great  stone  at  the  end.  Some  of 
the  work  is  comparatively  recent,  and  a  rude  carving  of  a  Byzantine 
cross  suggests  that  Syrian  Christians  were  employed- on  the  repairs. 
These  modem  craftsmen  may  have  been  employed  b^  Constantino 
the  Great! 

But  while  we  meet  with  some  puzzles,  we  also  meet  with 
many  facts  which  come  on  us  like  flashes  of  morning  light. 
One  of  our  capital  discoveries  in  imderground  Jerusalem  is  that 
of  the  Phoenician  letters.  We  have  found  them  in  two  or  three 
different  places,  always  at  a  great  depth,  and  in  every  case  on  stones 
which  have  the  Tyrian  level.  All  these  marks  are  in  red  paint; 
the  stones  in  their  original  sites.  When  we  have  found  these 
marks,  it  is  hard  to  doubt,  from  the  surroundings,  that  we  st^id 
in  presence  of  Solomonic  work. 

Sinking  a  shaft  in  front  of  ^the  north-eastern  angle.  Captain 
Warren  struck  the  Temple  wall  within  six  feet  of  the  comer  stone. 
Marks  in  red  paint  were  seen :  they  were  evtdently'mason's  marks, 
and  seemed  to  be  Phoenician  numerals.  Some  of  the  letters  were 
five  inches  high ;  drops  and  streaks  of  paint  are  splashed  about, 
as  the  Tyrian  craftsmen  dabbed  and  dried  their  brushes.  The 
regular  marks  seemed  to  have  been  made  before  the  stones  wem 
built  in  ;  no  doubt  •  in  the  quarries  where  the  stones  were  cut  and 
dressed.    When  touched  by  a  wet  finger  the  paint  came  off. 

Of  these  great  stones  the  world  had  no  other  history  whea  we 
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bfcgan  our  labours  than  that  of  the  original  boilden  "The  founda- 
tions were  of  costlj"  stones,  even  great  stones;  stones  of  (cm  cubits; 
and  stones  of  eight  cubils."  Captain  Warren  has  found  these 
stones,  and  verified  this  rather  startling  text.  He  stood  is 
presence  of  these  great  st<»ie3,  eight  cubits  and  ten  cubita  in 
length.  "  The  King  commanded,  and  they  brought  great  stones, 
costly  stones,  and  hewed  stones  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  house, 
and  Solomon's  builders  and  Hiram's  buiWcrs  did  hew  them,"  Our 
explorer  stood  in  front  of  these  stones  as  Hiram's  engineers  stood 
when  they  were  first  laid  in  the  took, 

Emanuel  Deutsch  arrived  in  Jerusalem  while  the  sliJtft  was  open, 
and  he  went  down  it  to  inspect  this  record  of  his  race.  In  thcpoct 
at  Sidon  he  afterwards  foun3  marks  of  the  same  kind,  and  after 
carefal  weighing  of  the  evidence  he  came  to  these  three  conclu- 
sions :— 1.  The  marks  on  the  Temple  stones  are  Phoenician,  i.  Th^ 
were  painted  before  the  stones  were  built  in.  3.  They  are  quarrx- 
signs,  not  writings  or  inscriptions.  In  ajiother  part  of  the  same 
wall,  at  a  great  depth  below  the  ground,  Captain  Warren  found 
other  marks,  also  Phccnician,  painted  in  red  colours  by  the  Tyrkin 
quarrymen. 

I  call  the  finding  of  these  mason's  marks  one  of  our  capital 
discoveries,  for  two  reasons : — in  the  first  place,  because  they  settle 
the  question  of  whether  this  work  was  Solomonic  or  Herodian  ; 
in  the  second  place,  because  they  prove  the  literary  accuracy  of 
the  tent  in  Kings,  that  worknicn  from  Tjtc  were  emploj-ed  in 
qua/Tfing-  these  atones  for  the  Temple  wall.  Tieorifits  who. cut 
the  Temple  mount  into  pieces  want  us  to  believe  that  :tlie)waik 
is  Herodian,  built  with  a  view  to  an  Hilargamentef  tt)eiT-a^ri£ 
area.  This  contention -falls  to  the  ground  in- presence  oBitkne 
mason's  marks.  Herod  employed  Greek  artinm^-  nho  i^knew 
nothing  of  Phoenician  letters  and  numerals.-  Theii:) marks  irould 
have  been  in  Greek.  No  less  striking  is  the  evidence  inr  bronr 
of  the  sacred  text.  This  narrative  has  been  the  subject  of  ^ninch 
debate.  Joscphus  gives  two  accounts  of  Solomon'ft.  buildinga:  Mi 
the  Temple  hill,  and  these  accounts  unhappily  disagree.  Lewto 
supposes  that  Joscphns  made  his  first  statement  before  be  ihad 
studied  his  subject  with  much  care.  A  difficutQr  is  admitted. 
But  our  discovery  removes  suspicion:  fmnl  the  .sacred'^tesEt. 
"  Solomon's  builders  and  Hiram's  bnilders'did'hew'.thcm."  -]n:lhe 
presence  of  our  Phcenician  mark»,  it  is  imposalWa' ttk-donbtthat 
Hiram's  builders  did  also  hdp  to  hew  thei«-#hMies.i'  ■'  i'^     f  j:-^:-^ 

Captain  Warren  pushed  his  gallery  along'the  tfidt £roin>tilel0Doc 
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markea  £y  tHe  Phtenician  letters,  to  the  south-eastern  angfe.^  ,^^ 
worked  round  the  comer  stone.  Comer  stones  were  considered  by 
iJie  Jews  as  having  a  spiritual  character.  They  held  things 
together.  Any  stones  in  the  first  course  served  for  the  upper  wall 
to  rest  on ;  but  the  comer  stones  faced  two  ways,  and  had  two 
functions  to  sustain.  They  ser\-ed  as  rests  and  clamps.  Hence  they 
had.  a  moral  significance.  Hence  the  poetry  of  Israel  overflows 
with  reference  to  them.  Isaiah  sings  of  "  a  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a 
precious  comer  stone,  a  surefoundation."  Jeremiah,  in  denouncing 
Zion,  cries  in  his  prophetic  fury,  "They  shall  not  take  of  thee  a 
Stone  for  a  comer,  nor  a  stone  for  foundation."  The  chief  glory  is 
the  cornerstone.  Our  Lord  is, called  the  comer  stone,  and  chief 
cpiiier  stone,  by  His  disciples  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  quoting  from 
tKe  Psalms,  He  used  the  corner  stone  rejected  by  the  builders  in 
liappy  illustration  of  His  own  place  in  Israel.  Of  all  comer  stones, 
those  of  the  Temple  were  .the,  most  important  and  the  most  sacrcii 
in  Jewish  eyes.  .  ,  -. 

Here  was  Captain  Warren  pot  only  touching  this  sacred  block 
ihe,  chief  corner  stone,  which  in  thi:  minds  of  both  ,St.  Peter  antj 
gt.,Paul  symbolised  out  Lord,  , but  prodding  it  with '  his '  pick 
"^d  ^Si^raping  it  with  his  iron  tools-  Nevrr  since'that  stone  lei^t 
the  fluarrj'  had  an  iron  instrument  grazed  its  side.  NoirnTr4cq)_ 
^ysr  came  nciir  the  Temple  hill.  "The  house  was  built  of  stone 
made  ready  before  it  was  brought  thither,"  says  the  Book  of  Kings; 
|?^o.that  lhi;re  was  neither  haminef,  nor  axe,  nor  any  tool  of  iron 
iewd  in  the  house."  Iron  was  a  suspected  metal.  In  the  Rabbi- 
nical traditions  iron  is  described  as  "  the  shortcncr  of  man's  daj-s." 
X^  t^ie  aJtar,was  given  to  man  as  a  blessing,  it  was  called  "the 
,K(igthener  of  days."  Hence  it  was  unlawful  for  that  which 
,cijts  life  short,, to  come,  near., (hat  which  gives  length  of  days. 
The  comer  stone  is  a  huge  block,  finely  dressed,  lying  ninety  feet 
.below,  the  present  ground,  ,  .Kowherc.on  earth,  not  even  in.  the 
classical  remains  pf  Italy,  can  any  w:all  be  seen  so  striking  as  the 
ramparts    resting     in.   the    days     of     Solomon    on    this    porner 

Stirne..    ,      ,.,j.      ,,.,,,,,,,.  ,_   J,,  .,..,_,„.-.....     ,r  „  .  .,'^;,.i,.,  ,  |.  ,,,, 

To.inakf;  ?■  ^re  bed  for  ^i^  blpc^li^  the  rock  had  B^eii  cut. away 
and  ievelLed  .tq  ^,;d^pth  pf..l,wo  feet.  The  uppqr  siii:faGe' a/ t^e 
rock  was  soii,  and  the  onginal^rchitects  had  cut  down  to  a  harder 
surface.  On  that  harder  bed  the  stone  was  laid.  And  here  ? 
curious  thing  was  seen.  Scraping  round  the  great  stone,  Captain 
Wanen  found  that  a  niche  had  been  scooped  under  the  big  block ; 
a  niche  some  twelve  inches  wide  by  twelve  inches  deep.    Mould 
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seemed,  to  fill  it. up;  but  on  the  removal   i.if  thi,^  mould  9  ajmall 

iicpn/cSn'^jirwas'rounJm'tl.e.hoio'  ^   '  '   ■     -'-''■"''■^ 

\Vfio  placed  tliis  jar  under  t,he  corner  stonti  ?  T^e  bit  of  pottery 
)»s  neither  beauty  of  form  nor  value  of  tnalerial  to  make  it 
p'recioiis- in  our  sight.  A  common  jar,  baked  of  ordinary  clay, 
why  was  it, placed  so  carefully  lieiieath  the  i;hie^  foundation  of  the 
'i'ein^le  wall  ?  That  stone  was  fixed  in  the  cut  rttli,  where  it  now 
lies,  three  thousand  year3  ago,  in  the  presence  of  King  Solomon 
and  all  his  court.  Hundreds  of  princes,  millions  of  pilgrims,  have 
gone  this  way,  and  all  these  years  that  tittle  earthenware  Jar  haS 
been  keeping  its  secret  under  the  corner  stoDe  of  the  Temple 
wall ! 

In  front  of  the  Golden  Gate,'  lying  out  in  the  Cedron  valley,  we 
have  found  a  wall  of  ancient  and  massive  Stones^  Unable  to  sink 
a  shafl  near  the  gate,  Captain  Warren  began  at  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  and  forty  feet,  bunk  his  shaft  to  the  rock  surface^  and  then 
drove  a  gallery  towards  the  wail.  He  crossed  a  tank  or  sepulchre, 
of  ancient  form,  and  near  this  work  he  found  a  scarp,  three  feet 
pine  inches  high,  with  an  inclination  west  ajid  north.  A  wall  of 
rough  masonry  topped  this  buried  scarp,  Warren  was  now  fifty  feet 
Below  the  ground.  Breaking  through  the  rough  masonry,  he  pushed 
iowards  the  gate,' hoping  to  get  at  the  first  course  of  stones,  &s  he 
had  done  near  the  comer  stone.  A'  few  yards  onward  he  found  a 
sharp  rise  in  the  rock  surface— not,  however,  a  Scarp— and  two  yards 
farther  on  a  second  rough  mass  of  wall.  The  picks  soon  drilled  a 
way  ijirough  this  obstacle,  iind  the  gallerj-  crept  forw'ard  till  the 
miners  came  to  an  inverted  pillar— the  most  singillar  object  they 
had  found  in  their  strange  adventures.  This  pillar  was  suspended 
in  the  earth.  How  it  hung  there  was  a  mystery.  On  the  lower 
flat  were  seen  some  marts,  apparently  engraved,  and  probflblj- 
those  of  a  dial.  \Vhether  this  column'  has'  any  fellows  'Could  not  be 
ascertained. 

Passing  this  mysterious  shaft,  our  miners  came  on  a  Wall  of  hngc 
stones,  running  north  and  soufhl  .Uridaontcti  by  this  obstacle,  they 
raised  their  picks,  and  tore  a  hole  into  it  mord  than'five'feet  deep  ; 
but  no  mining  tools  in  their  possession  were  strong  enough  to  drill 
through  such  a  wall,  "they  were  now  about  fbrty-six  feet'  from  the 
Golden  Gate.  Unable  to  cut  a  way  through,  thej'  tried  to  gPt  over 
the  top,  but  without  success.'  TTie  only  way  was  to  get  round,  so 
the^  drove  a  gallery  to  the  south  for  fourteen  feet,'  but  in  that 
direttion  the  work  had  no  break.  On  fuming  fa  the' nfirth  they 
djbv,^  much  farther;  tindihg  no  hfeafe.bul  noting  rtiat  the  buried 
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wall  ran.oflf  in  the  direction  of  noilh-west,=  apparently  ^towards  the 
Cedron  ravine.  .      -• 

What  was  the  function  of  this  buried  wa»ll,  lying*  forfy-sixfeet 
forward  in  the  Cedron  valley?  No  reply  has, yet  bee^- given.. 
Herr  Schick,  indeed,  using  Captain  Warren's  discoveries  in 
cojncocting  his  new  plan  of  Jerusalem,  has  thrown  an  outer  wall 
round  the  Temple  platform,  which  outer  wall  he  has  carried  up  the 
Cedron  ravine  from  Siloam.  Since  the  Temple  wall  was  absolutdy 
impregnable  on  the  eastern  face,  another  explanation  must  be 
sought.    I  offer  mine. 

The  Golden  Gate  has  always  been  a  mystery.  It  is  an  ancient 
and  a  beautiful  pile.  The  date  is  in  dispute.  Viollet  le  Due-  sajrs 
it  may  be  the  work  of  Herod,  Hadrian,  or^Constantine.  Fergussbn 
ascribes  it  to  the  reign  of  Constantine.  The  passage  has  long  been 
closed.  An  Arab  legend  says  it  was  blocked  up  in  consequence  oS 
a  prophecy  that  when  the  city  falls  a  Christian  army.  wiU  enter  by 
this  gate.  Heraclius  was  said  to  have  entered  by  this  opening 
when  he  brought  back  the  Holy  Cross  to  Jerusalem  on  his  return 
from  the  Persian  war.  Fear  of  a  second  Christian  victor  ^eater 
than  Heraclius  may  have  led  to  the  closing  of  this  famous  ^gate» 
What  the  Colosseum  was  to  mediaeval  Rome  the  Golden  Gate  was 
to  mediaeval  Palestine.  The  Crusaders  kept  it  dosed ;  the  Saraoens 
built  it  up.  Among  the  Christians  it  was  honoured  as  the  gat^  6f 
Christ :  the  gate. by  which  He  came  into  the  Temple  courts.'  Once 
a  y^ar  the  portals  were  thrown  back>  and  a  procession  entered  from 
the  road  by  Olivet,  bearing  palms 'and  singing  hosanpias  toitfa^.t 

Lord."  .   •  ..•..'.;■     \. I; 

The  name  of  this  gate  has  frequently  been  changed.-  Ipiaildenl: 
days  it  was  called  Shusan  Gate  (Gate  of  Susa)  from  the'  circum-* 
stance  that  a.plan  of  that  famous  city  was  engrayed  6n  the  dpoiriin 
golden  lines.  About  the  time  of  our  Lord  it  was  knowiLas  Ihe 
Golden  Grate  or  Beautiful  Gate.  The  Greek  word  means  .beaafy^ 
the  Latin  word  means  golden,  and  our  own  tran^ators  ^uae:  ihe 
name  BeautifuL .  Other  Christians  call  it  Grolden.  By  the  Saracens 
it  was  called  Bab  ed  Daberia — Gate  of  Eternity;  and  by  the 
modem  Arab  it  is  called  Bab  er  Ramdh-r-Gate  of.  Mercy.  It 
has  not  been  noticed,  in  connection  with  this  mystery;  that  the 
name  of  Golden  Gate  was  familiar  to  the  Syrian  converts  and  was 
represented  by  them  as  having  been  familiar  to  the  Jews,  Jenmie 
mentions  the  name  twice,  and  gives  the  reason  why  it  was  called 
Golden  Gate.  "When  you  come  to  the  Golden  Gate  of  Jerusalem" 
he. makes  the  angel  say  to  Mary's  father.     "Go  up  to  Jerusalem, 
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and  when  you  shall  come  to  tliat  which  is  called  the  Golden  Gate, 
because  it  is  gilt  with  gold  "...  he  makes  the  same  angel  say  to 
Anne.  The  doctrinal  value  of  St.  Jerome's  gospel  may  be  dis- 
puted, but  the  topographical  value  of  a  writer  who  lived  and  wrote 
in  the  vicinity  of  Moriah  cannot  be  denied. 

These  passages  prove  that  the  Golden  Gate  was  an  entrance  lo  the 
Temple,  open  to  all  Hebrews,  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  It  was  the 
first  and  easiest  entrance  for  a  worshipper  coming  in  from  Bethany. 
A  very  old  tradition  makes  it  the  scene  of  Peter's  miracle.  A  word 
which  the  Greeks  rendered  "Beautiful"  and  the  Latins  rcjidered 
"Golden"  was  the  same;  so  that  the  entrance  mentioned  by  St. 
Jerome  and  St.  Luke  must  have  been  the  same.  If  so,  the  Golden 
Gate  was  the  usual  entrance  to  the  Temple  on  the  eastern  face. 

How  was  this  sharp  crest  ascended  from  the  Cedron  gorge  ? 
Even  now,  where  the  valley  is  partly  filled  up  and  the  river  bed  is 
pushed  some  distance  from  the  wail,  the  slope  is  hard  to  climb- 
In  former  days  it  dropped  down  suddenly  some  hundred  feet.  Was 
there  a  bridge  across  the  brook  Cedron,  and  a  flight  of  steps  lead- 
ing from  that  bridge  across  the  Cedron  to  this  Golden  Gale  i  Was 
the  ground  terraced  to  support  these  steps,  and  the  outward  wall 
built  lo  support  such  terrace  ?  "  The  temple  being  built  in  a 
mountain,"  says  St.  Jerome,  "the  altar  .  -  could  not  be  come  near 
but  by  steps."  If  the  great  outer  wrall  suslained  a  terracL-, .|he  two 
walls  of  rough  masonry  which  Captain  Wanen  cut  thnmgh  may  iiavfi 
supported  the  lower  steps.  A^bndge  across  the  Gedron  andb 
flight  of  steps  into  the  Temple  .aieso  necessary  to,  the  position  that' 
many  travellers,  looking  on  Moriah  from  Mount  Olivet,  lUlve'^ 
fancied  such  a  work.  If  such  a  work  existed,  it  miet  baubstutiid 
from  the  Golden  Gate.  If  so,  the  old  legends  were  ttoe,  and  thU' 
opening  in  the  Temple  was  the  passage  not  .only  of-St.[Peterbtit  of' 
our  Lord.  ■         <:v  :".■    \:      <   ..  .   :i,..;i'- 

On  the  ridge  of  Ophel,  and  along  the  iraleHtoanes  leading  fiiMB'' 
the  Virgin's  Fonnuin  to  Siloam,  our  di9cov«ie»iiave  been  ntUeu' 
strange  than  serious,  since  they  modify  all  pceviotis :  thooiies  on  ths  ' 
subject  of  that  royal  suburb.     Lewin,  whose  plan'  of!  ancient  Jtnr  '■ 
salem  takes  in  a  larger  part  of  Ophel  than  is  commonljr.  elnhncad  < 
within  the  walls,  starts  his  walls  from  the.itu/oTROoaieT  of  IbeKMlU 
called  King  Solomon's  itables,  and  paning  near  tUe:  Virgin's  Fool, 
includes  the  tower  of  Siloam,  but  excludes  the  pool  of  that  name, 
Captain  Warren's  excavation  shows  that  this  plan  is  wrong  in<ita 
main  features.    The  wall,  of  which  the  date  is  veiy  ancient,  staited 
from  a  point  lying  outside  the  easUm  corata  of  King  Solonon's 
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stables,  dropped, b^  llje  Virgin's  Pool,  and  apparent)^. pajsaefi  jieftr 
tBe  pool  of  Siloam,  ovur  whitli  stood  the  famous  tower,  to  liieE^l 
jof  Viiicli  our  Lord  refi^rs.  That  lowor  of  Siloam  was  one  of  tbp 
defences  of  the  Ophi;l  wall.      ,  '        '  .^ 

^'■'TTiu  tower  of  Siloani  is  mentioned  onlj;  once  in.hislot)",  but  that 
one  mention  gives  it  an  immortal  name.  "Jesus,  answering,  said  .<j. 
"jtKese  eighteen  upon  whom  the  tower  in  Siloam  fell,  and  sl«iv  theza, 
tH'iiik  ye  they  were  sinners  above  all  men  that  dwelt  in  Jerusaleuij? 
I  tell  you— nay."  That  this  tower,  which  fell  during  our  Lord's 
ministry  in  Jerusalem,  stood  near  the  spring  of  Siloam,  has  been 
assumed  by  every  one.  No  spring  in  Israel  had  so  wide  a  fame 
as  that  of  Siloam.  The  waters  were  sweet,  and  in  a  Jew's  opinion 
cleansing.  Natives  of  every  race  and  creed  regarded  them  as 
holy.  High  priests  used  them  in  the  sacrifices.  Jesus  sent  the 
blind  man  to  wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam,  where  he  received  his 
sight.  Mohammed,  say  the  Arabs,  called  the  fountains  of 
Zemzem  and  Siloam  "  waters  of  Paradise."  Zemzem  is  the 
famous  well  in  the  temple  at  Mecca,  the  healing  virtues  of 
which  are  known  throughout  Islam.  But  the  tower  of  Siloam 
had  no  repute  until  it  fell,  and  by  its  fall  suggested  an  illustration  to 
the  unknown  Messiah.  Josephus  speaks  of  the  fountain,  not 
of  the  tower;  and  the  name  has  found  no  place  on  the  page  of 
either  Jew  or  Greek.  We  know  it  from  St.  John,  and  only  from  St. 
John.  Where  it  once  stood  has  been  a  puzzle,  for  the  position  of 
the  Ophel  wall  was  unknown,  and  the  relation  of  the  tower  to  that 
defending  rampart  equally  unknown. 

Captain  Warren's  discovery  throws  a  new  tight  on  all  this  royal 
slope,  and  on  the  King's  garden  which  spread  beyond  the  pool. 
He  came  on  it  by  chance.  Refused  permission  to  dig  in  the 
Haram,  he  sunk  a  shaft  outside  the  south-eastern  comer,  with  a 
view  of  working  towards  the  wall  at  a  second  point ;  urged  by  the 
hope  of  finding  more  Phcenician  letters  on  the  great  blocks.  He 
started  twelve  yards  from  the  angle,  and  by  accident  struck  an 
ancient  wall.  At  once  he  turned  to  this  new  face  and  tan  along 
it  eastward  till  he  touched  the  rock ;  then,  turning  round,  he  worked 
up  north,  striking  a  cross  wall  four  feet  thick,  which  he  cut  through, 
and  drilled  on  steadily  to  the  Temple  wall.  Looking  for  a  good 
thing,  Captain  Warren  found  a  better.  Here,  for  the  first  time 
seen  by  modem  critics,  was  the  Ophel,  so.ofl^n  mentioned  in  the 
great  siege,  and  so  necessary  in  the  search  for  the  tower  of 
Siloam.  The  fragments  told  their  story,  so  that  he  who  ran 
might  read.     No  part  of  these  works  are  Solomonic,  nor  in  any 


way  resembtetlre  mighty  masses  on  which'tliey'leam'''  ^fe  sto'aes 
are  mall.  Only  the  upper  course  is  drafted.  There  is  no  batter,  as 
in  the  Temple  worl:.  TTie  foundations  are  not  sunlc  into  the  solid 
rock.  A  layer  of  hard  clay  lies  on  the  rock  surface,  and  ontfiis 
hard  clay  the  origfinal  builders  were  content  to  rest.  All  these  con- 
ditions prove  that  Ophel  was  surrounded  hy  defences  at  a  later 
date.  Compared  with  older  work,  lying  near  about,  the  Ophel 
rfall  is  poor  'in  material,  and  was  probably  thrown  up  in  baste,  "'"".' 
Hence  we  may  see  a  reason  why  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell.^      ' 
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PART  II, 
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|HAT  Jerrold  felt  the  misinterpretation  with  whicli'li& 

satirical  hits  at  women's  foibles  had  been  sometimes 

received  is  evident  in  the  following  letter,  which  he 

wrote  to  thank  our  sister,  Sabilla  Novello,  who  had 

knitted  him  a  purse : — 

Putney  Green,  June  9th. 

Dear  Miss  Novello, — I  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  your 
present,  though  I  cannot  but  fear  its  fatal  effect  upon  my  limited 
fortunes,  for  it  is  so  very  handsome  that  whenever  I  produce  it  I 
feel  that  I  have  thousands  a  year,  and,  as  in  duty  bound,  am  inclined 
to  pay  accordingly.  I  shall  go  about,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
omni^zV  men,  insisting  upon  paying  sovereigns  for  sixpences. 
Happily,  however,  this  amiable  insanity  will  cure  itself  (or  I  may 
always  Dear  my  wife  with  me  as  a  keeper). 

About  this  comedy.  I  am  writing  it  under  the  most  significant 
warnings.  As  the  Eastern  king — name  unknown,  to  me  at  least — 
kept  a  crier  to  warn  him  that  he  was  but  mortal  and  must  die,  and 
so  to  behave  himself  as  decently  as  it  is  possible  for  any  poor  king  to 
do,  so  do  I  keep  a  flock  of  eloquent  geese  that  continually,  within 
ear-shot,  cackle  of  the  British  public.  Hence,  I  trust  to  defeat  the 
birds  of  the  Haymarket  by  the  birds  of  Putney, 

But  in  this  comedy  I  do  contemplate  such  a.  heroine,  a&aset-off.to 
the  many  sins  imputed  to  me  as  committed  against  woman,  whom  I 
have  always  considered  to  be  an  admirable  idea  imperfectly  worked 
out.  Poor  soul !  she  can't  help  that.  Well,  this  heroine  shall  bfe 
woven  of  moon-beams — a  perfect  angel,  with  one  wing  cut  to  keep 
her  among  us.  She  shall  be  all  devotion.  She  shall  hand  ov^r  ;her 
lover  (never  mind  hts  heart,  poor  wretch  !)  to  her  grandmother,  whq 
she  suspects  is  very  fond  of  nim,  and  then,  disguising  herself  as  a 
youth,  she  shall  enter  the  British  navy,  and  return  in  six  yearsi,  say, 
with  epaulets  on  her  shoulders,  and  her  name  in  the  Naivy  List;  felted 
Post-Captain.  You  will  perceive  that  I  have  Madame  Celeste  in  1x17 
eye — am  measuring  her  for  the  uniform.  And  young. ladies  wiU.stt 
in  the  boxes,  and  with  tiearful  eyes,  and  noses  lifcerrps.Q-buds,  9ay> 
"What  magnanimity!"  And  when  this'  great  work  is  done— ^tbis 
monument  of  the  very  best  gilt  gingerbread  to  woAan  set  up' on  the 
Haym&rket  stage— you  shall,  if  you  will,  go  and  see'  it;  and  inake 
one  to  cry  for  the  "Author,"  rewarding  him  with  a  crown  of  lin^bUi; 
and  a  shower  of  sugar-plums. 

In  lively,  hope  of  that  ecstatic  moment,  I  remain,  jrOux&  tmly^;.' 

Douglas  JeHAoUK: 
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The  following  is  one  of  his  playful  notes,  also  addressed  to  Sabilla 
Novello  :— 

Putney  Common,  June  i8th. 

My  dear  Mifes  Novell6, — I  ought  ere  this  to'have  thanked  you 
for  the  prospectus.  I  Eh&ll  certainly  avail  myself  of  its  proffered 
advantages,  and,  on  the  close  of  the  vacation,  send  my  girl. 

I  presume,  ere  that  time,  you  will  have  returned  to  the  purer 
shades  of  Bayswater  from  all  the  pleasant  iniquities  of  Paris.  I  am 
unexpectedly  deprived  of  every  chance  of  leaving  home,  at  least  for 
some  time,  if  at  all  this  season,  by  a  literary  projection  thati  thoaght 
would  have  been  deferred  until  late  in  the  autumn ;  othersTise,  how 
willingly  would  I  black  the  seams  and  elbows  of  my  coat  with 
my  ink,  and  elevating  my  quill  into  a  ciirr-dsnl,  hie  me  to  the 
"  Trois-Frerts" !  But  this  must  not  be  for  God  knows  when^-or  the 
Devil  fmy  devil,  mind)  better.  1  am  indeed  "nailed  lo  the  dead 
wood,  as  Lamb  says ;  or  rather,  in  this  gloriou?  weather.  I  feel  as 
somehow  a  butterfly,  or,  since  I  am  g;etting  fat,  a  June  fly,  impaled 
on  iron  pin,  or  pen,  must  feel  fisted  to  one  place,  with  every  virtuous, 
wish  to  go  anjTvhere  and  everywhere,  with  anybody  and  almost  (tttry, 
body.  I  am  not  an  independent  spinster,  but — "  I  won't  weep." 
Not  one  unmanly  tear  shall  stain  this  sheet. 

With  desperate  calmness  I  subscribe  myself,  yours  faithfully, 

DODGLAS  JerRold.  , 

The  next  enclosed  tickets  of  admission  to  the  performance  of 
Ben  Jonson's  comedy  of  "Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  at  Miss 
Kelly's  little  theatre  in  Dean  Street,  Soho,  when  Jerrold  played 
Ma.ster  Stephen  ;  Charles  Dickens,  Bobadil ;  Mark  Lemon,  Brain- 
worm ;  John  Forster,  Kitely;  and  John  Leech,  Master  Mathew. 
It  was  the  first  attempt  of  that  subsequently  famous  amateur  com- 
pany, and  a  glorious  beginning  it  was.  Douglas  Jcrrold's  Master 
Stephen,  that  strong  mongrel  Ukeoess  of  Abraliam  Slender  and 
Andrew  Agiiechcek,  was  exceU«ntly  facetious  in  the  conceited 
coxcombry  of  the  part,  and  inits  ocqaaioBal' n^rt  retora  "«nw 
only  too  goed — that  is  lo  say,  he  shtjwed  just^tOO'^een  a  cbnscioUif^ 
ness  of  the  aptness  and  ppjnt  in  rsply',l'qr,,tbe,i)la'n^  ^erc^iipn^ 
of  such  an  oaf  as  Master  Stephen,  ;Fpr..^m^^,;i«f|;eii,.jSotra|dU, 
disarmed  aod  beaten  by  Bownright,  cxtlaims  *'>Su«e  li  idawfstrltcit 
with  a  planet  thence,"  and  Stfephen  '  rijbirts' "^©.'"ydd^iit^i 
sIriKk  with  a  slick,"  the.  words  "wpre  uttdrt'^-^itH'-tKal 'fiec^irf 
Jerroldian  twinkle  of  the  cyq  apd|luJrac^ouMf'.'^(y,;i;^flp£t^»hjO£f-):^a 
voice  that  accompanied  th«:  sp^ker"*  iOwn  jiepart^ep*  eminpwdfl 
one  .behold  Douglas  Jertold  hbnself  baiBath  thei^pAiofiMwitt 
Sicphcfi.'  ■■■  '■■   '■■''''  "  ■''''"  ^'''  '.'■'  "'  '""■' 

IM7  DEAR  Mrs'.  Clarke, — Iii  hasAii'I  teha- y&a-^^ctoiel^'pitfi. 
"  Call  no  man  happy  till  be  is  dead,"  says  the  sage.    Never  give 


(I-..  ^!..v;  -q:- ;i^;lf^PF^f????JiJtfi!;#9fi9fll  fii  3flomvo;n3  lo  rotnlv 

Theutue  victlinS  play-— {or  uy  to  playT.     .    ,  . , 

Tours  laithBiUy,  .  i    is       . 

K.    --■  •>  ■■III!  IK  evil  vj'iTjqcoiq    gJs'.;(_  R      moixfi  "'W'-'I^S'WiWj -'•'•' 

■{<J  ,'  r.  >/  Ji  hi.  ,ii<'in,-A-y;iK>:i  fciii  byJjnJaulIi  oil     ''.Si  iitoa  iuat  ia:d 

ill-nature.  It  was  as  if  he  c^ll^^.x^f^^j^^^gi^t^fp.^^^i^jf^^f^ 
hWr  5?%T„lJ»ap,  V?,Te?eft$;Ats#?f3»9je^,;,l,Xl^fj  y^#  jr^^ 

I99H1  «?fi}  in?ita^iifg„^fle  ,pf,  u?n^l.  n^pm  pf  nj^rgaroMl^JiTe^PFterv 
Wlv^  ^.Sequw^n<5^jfan}p,,»^.|9j;^inHK ap4,s^^„YuFy»  JR9[o1^j 
I  hea;r„ypu  ^  my  pppft, j?^  JJHe  'th§,ftfle,,<)f  ,/:i^l»e'>"'    JeBrpWi 

The-qHestifii»;of  thfi,iaqJu^,,r§?fiH(^|p9^j«r^^ll3SS[jffgs^j^o,^i^&^ 

n?|i>4etiwn-tMi»*?^p??>  9fi  J»JsiQT»g^3^«w  >y?ft'^,^?«9>n&IwB»pfji<  ■"^9{ 

with  a  reparteft.y^jj:li|,^jr§pe^?f}iJfi  9?i^i8»5fl?jafifMyJW^*fii/?i9nj: 

">Vm%«>)eafe^'Ai^vej  j:opgf,to  ^^fiffl^r ;fijtiK}njftr,;'io(^Ynn«l 
Jerrold,  we  feel  that  had  the  speaker  been  the  most  brilliant^^^^iUj 
that  ever  lived  the  retort,  fR<y^l4j^ayf,^|?(f^  tj^riSjay^oA^f  V^^^ 
ha«»5«  Pjffi«v,|?^esfi±,j|iAS'tw^„wV;P}Na;ng  pji^ip|,Tt^95e,jji[fl|8^ful 


lavishly,  as  on^  WhW p^gfe-gfea'cWin^Mg  ftbi"^ ; 'fSi Mi'y^'mml' 
glance  of  enjoymCDt  in  t^fl^:^^l^y^^^^^p^^'^^giag  your  sym- 
pathetic relish  for  them  in'reUini/wriicn  acknowledges  the  truth  of 
the  ,SJ)^eS|^ea^an  axioln'  ''^A"jest^s'^  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear  of 
him  that  hears  it."  He  illustrated  his  conversation,  as  it  were,  by 
these  -wit- blossoms  cast  in  by  the  -way.  Speaking  of  a  savage  biting 
cHtlc,  JerrolJ  saiti  "Oli  yes,  he' H  revicR-  the  book,  as  an  cast' 
wind  reviews  an  apple-tree."  Of'an  acttess  who  thought  inordinately' 
wW!  of  herielf,  he  said  "  She's  a  perfect  whitlow  of  vanit)-."  And 
of  a'yoang  writer  who  brbiightoui  his  fii^t  raw  specimen  of  author-' 
shipi'-JerroTd  said  "He  is'itrhe'a  man  takrn|f  down  his  shop-' 
sHtitterS  baforche^has'dnjJ'gob'dsto  sell."    ■       '  '   '        ' 

'jkrold  had  i  kcHi'^pprCciiati^'  cSf  "smart 'retort'  i»  othbre  as  well' 
sk  Crhis  dfrfe  i'de^*  Urtlri'gAacMldt  of  ours,  w*o  had  been  stayih,?- ' 
at-Grt^*idl'ariy'suiiir*ief*Witfi'fifer^relrits,^h(I  irscc!  to  pfattle'witii  '■ 
stimfeW  tH6'ad\:oni!^"'^fiat»t;WVMIfe§iiep1aVc(I in  lfll^■  park  there;-. 
crt■■H«Vetfirt'£ti'n<9lAfAiJldK'-6'fflfiV*cJ•)^^Vold^^ho  was  an  intimate'' 
visii6f-'kt"9tti'ihblii#.  ^'HS''^a""iftlf."jT>u  have  left  all  th.^  tloaf' 
o4y'"'R!lbi*^'i(e'Iii/(ff'yto'aT'fci^fti#ichf;^^you'vT  no^wobdWi  '\tsi' 
l^*r"I-    "^H^i'ek,  "^^e-'havb'!"  ^e  ^Swtff^.  '"^'  W%y.''«1iAe'P"' 

asfcei^ihe-''  shiJa^l  uiij^^tW  t^br^arfa'"tap};ii;^bJ.e'af  its'wiHti?'' 

JerVolJiauKhad'on^'of  hik'K^artitet'liiii^H!i'aftlife'f^tj','4HrfbtWtf' 
afler>van!s  teverH-d to  \fdi-\M  cttiky!f'-'<ii!5prfa!'ilHl*-et?'"'*^'l'JT  s  i'"" 

'OnL-ortliepW«ntoccii<ioii'9:tihUfcr<A''ttte«tt''Darigl4i'J'ifiMd'^ 
wasaiahomett4i.;>^A'iinct?'tf!l!'gd!nVoi^'&3VetMfer^Mtel*iMiii';* 
and  in  a  corner,  near  t«ttte'dari(?M¥.ieU4Win'iftt'}(:^,^ka'liiil^ 
our  way  to  hi J-  side.-  '  \Vilh  ■  htJt^  'VdtV^  t<J\t^r*  *fritte'  *e  intf'tffi  Bi!^' 
wasia''iwetly«(tle'ithkpe^fi^re'in"'^Jk'rfiHJ,''-8tiAi^g'iyaaytebeg^'' 
tbe-rt^ltl'torti6«^W'*4he''qktirtllfer'aHa^*e''feiiA'tM-''W)\*art3-''lC' 
sayiftg^'""''''-'  J''-'-"  -"''  '■■-  I  i-'Jc.^p,  -rit  tu-J  ]f,.l)  !■> .-!  ,,f  .bln,T,[ 
"■Mrs  JAtoltfft-htiy  W^i¥?ghif?'^lW«^!«ii-^«"  a""  ''^■'i'  ■'^-'a  J^^' 

'  "Nbtllke'th^figtlrtf'br  it"^i^yrf»wA*ft«?" ^■wWffic'^ftgKift^  »Sm^ 

a^dVi-tho«^ht■o^■'«flsi  *fJTiiKl'ofJfti%iSra't«ttiWi«tfWf"'tii#  RH¥ 
time"heftaa-iciti''hefM}i^,  'in-'itii^HyAiii"riiS  *P  'iS^ftfe^.^JiHi^ 
retutifed'frtm-fcil,^)Wd'ihfe/.t'"felH'%ttH'lsiJfleiFilia''^]ac^f'tfI 
fifirute  thirt  asbW  fehil^-il-'hi'-c!j[c]3lfhAd-^'*i*hai  ^P^llMf^Bfe  %1^' 
wifer  ■S0inefe'a3trlpliti'gr*al'He''#Wtfrt'h(^iAa^nea'tHi^Wi\cfla'^J 
the  clfergyihan  wW  joihtfd  thSir  MMs,  ife^^in^tHe'Mtadif'BS^iH^'' 
yoirthfiil  look  of  the  bHdcgrbo*;  S(ldrt*Beaa'fe*^klnti'Al(t^frfffi*aj^ 


502  .    The  Gmikman^s  A^gazi$m  ^  -- 

words  to  hiiri  after  the  ceremony;  biddings  him  Temember  the* BeribiiB 
duty  he  had  undertaken  of  providing  for  a  young  girl's  welfare^  and 
that  he  must  remember  her  fbture'  happiness  in  life  <lejpeiid6d 
henceforth  mainly  upon  him  as  her  husband.  ■  ..    .    : 

It  was  on  that  same  evening  that  we  are  speaking  of  thitf  Jerrold 
said  "I  want  to  introduce  you  to  a  young  poetess  only  ninetecto 
years  of  age  "  ;  and  took  us  into  the  next  room,  where  was  a  young 
lady  robed  in  simple  white  muslin,  with  light  brown  hair  smoothly 
coiled  round  a  well-formed  head,' and  aft  air  of  grave  and  queenly 
quiet  dignity.  She  sat  down  to  the  piano  at  request,  and  acoom- 
panied  herself  in  Tennyson's  song  of  "  Mariana  in  the  Moaited 
Grange,"  singing  with  much  expression  and  with  a  deep  contralto 
voice.  It  was  before  she  was  known  to  the  world  as  a  proie  writer, 
before  she  had  put  forth  to  the  world  her  first  novel  of  **The 
Ogilvies." 

Another  introduction  to  a  distinguished  writer  we  owe  to  Douglas 
Jerrold.  We  had  l)een  to  call  upon  him  at  his  pretty  resid^ce. 
West  Lodge,  Putney  Common,  when  we  ifound  him  just  going  ^to 
drive  himself  into  town  in  a  little  pony  carriage  he  .^ai;  that,  time 
kept.  He  made  us  accompany  him ;  and  as  we. passed  through  a 
turnpike  on  the  road  back  to  London:  we  saw  a  gentleman  ap- 
proaching on  horseback.  Jerrold  and  he  saluted  each  other,  and 
then  we  were  presented  to  him,  and  heard  his  name,— WjXUam 
Makepeace  Thackeray.  Many  years  after  that- bis  <laughterr\  pay- 
ing her  first  visit  to  Italy,  was  *  brought  by  a^inend  to  see  tis  in 
Genoa,  and  charmed  us  by  the  sweetness  anfl  tmaffected^slmplicity 
of  her  manners.  .   ' 

..That  cottage  at  Putney,— Ua  garden,  it^  iiiulberry-treerUs^gitiss 
plot,  its  cheery  library,- with  Doajg^laajexrold  as  ther  chief  £gung|  in 
the  scene,— remains  a6  a  bright  and  most  pleasant  picture  in  our 
memory.  He  had  an  almost  reverential  fondness  for  books— ^books 
themselves— and  said  he  could  not  bear  to  treat  them>  or  to  see 
them  treated,  with  disrespect.  Hte*  told  us  it  gave  hivft-painto  see 
them  turned  on  their  faces,  stretched  open,  ot  dog's-earedy  or 
carelessly  flung  down,  or  in  any  way  misused.  He  told  ug-this 
holding  a  volume  in  his  hand  with  a  caressing  gesture;  as  though 
he  tendered  it  affectionately  and  gratefully  for  the  pleasure  it  had 
given  him.  He  spoke  like  one  who  had  known  what  it  was  in 
former  years  to  buy  a  book  when  its  purchase  involved  a  sacrifice 
of  some  other  object,  from  a  not  over-stored  purse.  We  have 
often  noticed  this  in  book-lovers  who,  like  Ourselves,  have  had 
volumes  come  mto  cherished  pdss^ssion^ttinleB  wfaenth^  iglad 


owners  were  not  rich  enough  to  easily  afford  book-purchases. 
Charles  Lamb  had  this  tenderness  for  books ;  caring  nothing  for 
their  gaudy  clothing,  but  hugging  a  rare  folio  all  the  nearer  to  his 
heart  for  its  worn  edges  and  shabby  binding.  Another  peculiarity 
with  regard  to  his  books  Jerrold  had,  which  was,  that  he  liked  to 
ha*e  them  thoroughly  within  reath  ;  so  that,  as  he  pointed  out  to 
us,  he  had  the  book-shelves  which  ran  round  his  library  walla  at 
Putney  carried  no  higher  than  would  permit  of  easy  access  to  the 
lop  shelf.  Above  this  there  was  sufficient  space  for  pictures, 
engravings,  &c.,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  contributing  two 
ornaments  to  this  space,  in  the  fomi  of  a  bust  of  Shakespeare  and 
one  of  Milton,  on  brackets  after  a  design  by  Michael  Angelo, 
which  brouglit  from  dear  Douglas  Jerrold  the  following  pleasant 
letter  :— 

Putney,  August  8th. 
Mr  DEAR  JIrs,  CtARKX,— I  kttow  not  how  best  to  thank  you 
for  the  surprise  you  and  Clarke  put  upon  me  this  morning.  These 
casts,  while  demanding  reverence  for  what  they  represent  and 
typify,  will  always  associate  with  the  feeling  that  of  sincerest 
regard  and  friendship  for  the  donors.  These  things  will  be  very 
precious  to  me,  and,  I  hope,  for  many  a  long  winter's  night 
awaken  frequent  recollections  of  the  thoughtful  kindness  that  has 
made  them  my  household  gods.  I  well  remembered  the  brackets, 
but  had  forgotten  the  master.  Eot  this  is  the  gratitude  of  the 
world. 

.1  hope  that  my  git!  will  be  able  to  be  got  ready  for  this  quarter  ; 
hat  in  a  matter  that  involves  the  making,  trimming,  and  fitting  of 
gowns  or  frocks,  it  is  not  for  one  of  my  benighted  sex  to  offer  a 
decided  opinion.  1  can  only  timidly  venture  to  believe  that  the 
young  lady's  trunk  will  be  ready  in  a  few  daj'S.  ■'' 

Pandora's  box  was  only  a  box  of  woman's  clOlhe9'— liith  a 
Snnd&y  gown  at  the  botiom.— Yoursteily,-  -. •  ::  n  ■■-'.  >  -i    ,i-'.' 

It  was  while  Jerrold  was  living  at  West  Lodge  that  be  not 
only  founded  the  ^VllittL^glon  Club,  but  also  the  Museum  Club, 
which,  when  he  asked  us  to  belong  to  it,  he  said  he  wanted  to 
make  a  mart  where  literary  men  could  congregate,  become 
acquainted,  form  friendshipH,  discuss  their  rights  and  privileges, 
be  known  to  assemble,  and  therefore  could  be  readily  found  when 
required.  '*  I  want  to  make  it,"  he  said,  "  a  house  of  tall  far  writirs." 
It  was  at  Putney  that  Jerrold  told  us  the  amusing  (and  very 
characteristic)  story  of  himself  when  he  was  at  sea  as  a  youngster. 
He  and  some  officers  on  board  had  sent  ashore  a  few  men  to  fetch 
a  sspplyof  fresh  fruit  an^,vege)ab)e3»,^l,q9Hi«,fQj^_,yi,to  jv^ich  the 


5^  /c^^^l^^ceiC^btts^^ 

shipnh^iimt'  whi^  she  ^ifasion  ooQiof  isbr  vK^yags^iknA^fioniibleff 
boat's  return  alongside,  it  was  found  that  one  of  tfe^fe^'^^ftj^ 

shoulder  staring  in  at  a  shop  window,  whom  Je]tcld^2lttfii^dKi.6e1;^- 
reco^rsad^^^  O^a'des^er  from  the  ship.    He  went  up  to  the  man, 
slipped Jiim;9n,|tfefi  sho^^d^ft,^§ifee:|f l^ggi^fcfcl^ !»  ^h»tfft>UM/g 
time  you've  been  gone  for  those  ch£Ji^jlJ',^.^Xbf[i<bj^lA^i$c^9ttnife^^ 

Thjer^^^^  was? ja  i^j^igbttful.  4|i(^j^Tr^  ipip\M'Lm^I>Um.tnkAmiQAih 
his  iSbAcpithings-tt-tibuit  made  4b£im. /exquisitely  {agreeabi^qi^l^e^^^^^' 
were  said  with  a  spice  of  slyntes,  j^^t  >^i*h  a'M^^ 
that  tliejr  Wotil4  nSt%0 mi^ndiTS^bSi'hf  ,t^h  \^0}ih  ^ib  TO^i'l&iXfy 
object.  When  we  went  over  to  west  Lodge  after  the  openmg  of  ^g^i^ 
Whit^iagtojiClubj  tp>ls^fce4^w  ^i^isfii^iwh^^jlillraiy ani^-chdff 
with  the  head  of  a  cat  that  might  have-beemDide  Wkktingt^^i^H  '^'^ 

showed  how  well  the  woman  who  Had  beexi'his  devoted  partnertrom 
youth  dompiteheflUiedJtlie  ^eiic^teiforce'ofitheiiromcaii  je$  Wtiii:li^l% 
coxildiaffcrdiXQVBLddLveasitojiheri^  s^^iUkl^  ]x&'- 

wmitei  in  the  prCTentalibngopy;Jdf^l^Mrsi  CmSXJ^^i2Msa^^  fiecturl^  -^ 
whkh  he^»e;tocM.,€j;€rl:T*/iK«8eh«ei 'wahi]g^ad^:Hh^ 
eqiial3sqgaiid,c?toiMraiiGcwW«n  ©fawfk&^^b  lufiA    .•;4.ci  ^loiirnor^oQ  lii: 
In.i84S/w^s^brdu^oot<^  biDall)|>octettvbl:»mvveiltkled-^Skik^o^ 
speaza  j?ix)JW3i^saiiofi:'ihQ'(Wi^^^^  WisesUlPoet  O^lte^^f^^^ 

into:A:»|od€atnoInqtanoe>Vf;  rcuidiHitefIdediiAtio»Iraa»itbfe^  ^'fA'ti^^i 
Doiugia8:Jecrpld,[Ithe  firsts  wit  <^f  the  ip]^s«n|.a%e/th<ee:Flrovi$i:<lb  ^'^ 
Shakeisjieare^ithe  fiisiwit  ^  any  age^iare  iiiscii^ydd^  Mary  Co^ddAP^- 
Clarkie,  ofa;ceHati|i;%e,ian(d^oiHritalt!allv!^  ,misIbrea^Ht^th«foll^-oi 
ing/playfb)  letter Qf;a<;dEricrwled|f]iQr«)t>^->^'^^is  ^^^^i  -^^-^  niodw  lo  liJoJ 


tod  t)krti«dc«i&ffen.  -c^o  «y#^^^         6&  stiai  i^if^g^r^ytf^ftf 
such  compa^i^  CideJ14&ekiKii^rite£:to«fB  ifluah^  vUtx^  ha&  todl6ei)t>lht^^ 


______    re 

bdt»fgija^  lii^ciiaiipe;g4likeiiuRivoHhiii^btQ^^theriasis^  igrilKci 


which   joti  have — to   the    utler  .wreck  of   your    dl8crMion>*J^- 
astounded  me. 

The  old  j'ear  is  dymgr  with  the  dj'ing  lire  whereat  this  is  penned. 
That,  however,  you  may  have  many,  many  happy  years  (though  they 
can  only  add  to  the  remorse  for  what  you  have  done)  is  the  sincere 
wish  of  yours  truly  (if  you  Mill  not  show  the  word  to  Clarke,  TifiH'' 
s^  .affectionately,')  .  MmtU 

...  DOLGI-AS  jEiUtQIiao:'^! 

;Whon  the  "  Concordance  to  Shakespeare  "  made  its  compfeifef* 

appeaiiince  it  was  thus  greeted  : —  '  '""' 

December  5th,  West  Lodge,  Putney  Common,,'    " 

My  dkar  Mrs.  Clakkb, — I  congratulate  )'OU  and  the  world  <jn 
the  completion  of  your  monumental  work.  May  it  make  for  you  a 
huge  bed  of  mixed  laurels  and  bank-notes- 

On  your  first  arrival  in  Paradise  you  must  expect  a  kiss  fropi^i; 
Shakespeare,  —  even  thougli  your  husband  shoiild  fiitfiPcfi  love,' 
there.  '     ^-"'P" 

That  you  and  he,  howtwer,  may  long  make  for  youradvdi'4'''' 
Pariidtse  here,  is  the  sincere  wish  of— Yours  troly,  '■!'  diif 

,  Douglas  lERROtppjin., 

V.S.  I  will  certainly  ii/ci  in  a  notice  of  the  worK  in  J^^^^^j 
makhi^  it  a  special  case  ;  as  we  eschew  Reviews^  ,     '    ■■ 

The  kind  promise  contained  in  the  postscript  to  the  above  letter 
was  fui&lled  in  the  most  graceful   and   ingeoious  manner  by  its 
writer,  in  a  briUiant  article   ha' .wrote/qenflctiBKiBtlefiili  tfiTlMi', 
Shakespeare  Night!'  at  Covest  Garden  TJik&tt«„lBat,to9k;j>lwte:thei'r 
7th  December,  1847.    After  deSciibittg  tnjg'ltniJngiUruis.ths-JalSmi)'' 
look  of -the  overflowing  house,  J^tiold  iptooexi^adi'i-' t,MiZi(eit 
minutes  to  3«yeni  and  quite  uneipectetllyt-  !Wi\iiAaicStakBlipemetq>. 
with  his  wJLftv  cbe.Iate  Antie  Hathdw^,  ^oKeistpi-.lo iAb<jptiy»t6tiii 
box  door^  drawn  by  Peg)»as,.|foi:: ttm^nigbt  J3tilyl,li|]p«|Tiiig^ioG 
hamess.  .  ...  Sbakeapeace  ira?  0H:«nedrr-Andaftent«idii,li|^6d]>: 
to  bis  box— by: bi» editors,  Charles  Koigbtian4^^a|diBiCoUi«c>  Hpod') 
both  of  whom  the  poet  smiled-heai£B^;,taadab)iiAgK»nd  fSt^ttefk\t<ti 
commendable  words  to  each,  refeiyed  from  their  hands  their  two 
editions  of  his  immortality. '    And  tlitp  from  a  comer  AJrs.  Cowdep 
Clarke,  timidly,  and  all  one"bi|  h]i^h,  ■^pt'^^l^f^d'sl'^^y-^^ 
some  Hesperian  fruit  (fit  her  Qwu.^t^rifg)^  ,i;^^j}ilf»fl^^jie%;,, 
ibeladyat  oDce;  aod,  taking Jtett«&himda,;tthd;kKi4BC.^iBlwkeTiy.> 
speathin  look  in  her  now  pale  face,  said,  in  tonM^bf  tifalma^taaBle  '- 
depth  and  sw-eelness,   'But  yihtTaJs'jmr''^&^''i^i^iJu''h&h'' 
Clarke?    -Where  is  your  <7?»i«r*^/:;,  ^<^iiM^n^^^!m'l 
hands,  with*  Bnjileof  5wi-li«bt«^  Apo^i:»mlil SrVigmHim» 
take  it  home  vicbme.!.  And  Mn^CUxkn,  haiiltg^aynK  (^ofipMfcd 
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the  prdfoimdest  'Yes/  with  kmalfing  IskoeB,  /.  ''J^.'y^ 
cordial  gentlewoman,  Anne/  said  Sh^espeaiBj- aside' 'tiy  1^  iwrtft^ 
tmt  Anne  merely  ob^6rved  that  -'If  ii^ai^' ji^t  hm  hmV  6<J'was 
always  seeing  something  fair  whe^e  nobody  else  saw  ajiytbihg;/  Thie 
-v^omaii — odds  her  life  I — was- well,  enough/     And  .^^i^e$peare 
smiled  again  I "  -    ;   ♦    •  * -:    ?^-  .^ 

That^entende  of  Shakespeare's  "always  seeing  something:  fair 
where  nobody  else  saw  anything,"  is  a  profdraid  piece  of  truth-  as 
well  as  wit ;  while  the  smile  with  which  the  poet  is  mdde  to  listen 
to  his  wife's  intolerance  of  hearing  her  husband  praise  another 
woman  is  perfectly  Jerroldian  m  itsi  sly  hit  at  a-.snppdsed  pro^rdeat 
feminine  ifoible. 

Jerrold  had  a  keen  .sense  of  personal  beauty  in  women.  In  the 
very  article  above  quoted  he  uses  eicpressions'in  speaking  of  Sh^e- 
speare's  admiration  for  Mrs.  Nesbitt's  6h'arms  that  strikingly  evidence 
this  point :— "  Then  taking  a  deep  hdk — airety  draught  o/itfook^-^t 
Mrs.  Nesbitt  as  Katherine,  the  poet  turned  to  his  wife,  and  said, 
drawing  his  breath — *  What  a  peach  of  a  woman  P  Anne  said 
nothing."  Here,  too,  again,  he  concludes  with  the  Jerroldian 
sarcastic  touch.  In  confirmation  of  the  powerful  impression  that 
loveliness  in  women-  had  upon  his  imagination,  we  Wmember  his 
telling  us  with  enthusiasm  of  the  merits  in  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Notton's 
poem  "  The  Child  of  the  Islands."  Dilating  on  some  of  its  best 
passages,  and  adding  that  he  had  lately  met  her  and  spoken  to 
her  face  to  face,  he  concluded  with  the  words  "She  herself  is 
beautiful — even  dangeraudy  beautiful  I",  uttering  them  in  a  tone 
and  with  a  look  that  were  wonderfully  eloquent. 

Four  letters  we  received  from  him  were  in  consequence  of  an 
application  that  is  stated  in  the  first  of  them.  The  second  mentions 
the  wish  of  "the  correspondent"  ;  and  this  was  that  the  letter  in 
which  the  desired  "  two  lines  "  were  written  should  be  sent  without 
envelope,  and  on  a  sheet  of  paper  that  would  bear  iho  post-marki  as 
an  evidence  of  genuineness.  The  third  accepts  the  offer  to  share 
the  promised  "  two  ounces  of  Califomian  gold."  And  the  fourth 
was  written  with  one  of  the  two  gold  pens,  which  were  the  shape  in 
which  the  promised  "two  ounces"  were  sent  to  England  by  the 
"Enthusiasts:"— 

West  Lodge,  Putney,  October  loth,  1849. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Clarke, — I  know  a  man  who  knows  a  man  (in 
America)  who  says  "I  would  give  two  ounces  of  Califomian 
gold  for  two  lines  written  by  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke  1"  Will  you 
write  me  two  lines  for  the  wise  enthusiast  ?  and,  if  I  get  the  gt>W, 
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that  will  doubtless  be  paid  with  the  Peniisylvanian  Bonds,  I  will 
straggle  with  the  angel  Conscience  that  you  may  have  it — that  is, 
if  the  angel  get  the  best  of  it.  But  against  angeis  there  are 
heavy  odds. 

1  hope  you  left  father  and  mother  well,  happy,  and  complacent, 
ih  the  nope  of  a  century  at  least.  I  am  glad  you  stopped  at  Nice, 
and  did  not  snuff  the  shambles  of  Rome.  Mazzini,  I  hear,  will 
be  with  us  in  a  fortnight.  European  liberty  is,  1  fear,  manacled 
and  gagged  for  many  years.  Nevertheless,  in  England,  let  us 
rejoice  that  beef  is  under  a  shilling  a  poimd.  and  that  next 
diristmas  ginger  will  be  hot  i'  the  mouth. 

Remember  me  to  Clarke.  I  intend  to  go  one  of  these  nights 
and  sit  beneath  him, — Yours  faithfully, 

Douglas  jBRXoUh  ' 

Octobfer  rgth.  18+9,  Putn^. 
My  DEAR  Mrs.  Clarke, — Will  yon  comply  with  the  wish  of 
my  correspondent  ?    The  Yankees,  it  appeare,  are  suspicious  folks. 
I  thought  them  Arcadian?. — Truly  yours, 

D.  Jerrolo. 

^^\\^^(^nv^•n  i-w .ortKniiHirti-e&t -uoqii  :■ 
.-■.miift.'    iiV    n.  It  •i.M'ilt  •llinfrrsrfj  It' . 


of  an  ambuscade  were  in  vain,  and  the  result  was  that  strong 
suspicion  of  foul  play  fell  upon  Conway.  It  was  thought  that  a 
quarrel  might  have  arisen  between  the  two  men  and  that 
Sergeant  Johnstone-wps  shot  by  his  aomradey  A  court  of  inquiry 
was  held,  the  native  m'terpfeterS  dta  all  in  their  power  to 
ascertain  ihrougij  ;,ttie  , professedly  i  friendly  '»«tiVBs  if  an  am- 
buscade was  formed  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  and  no 
effort  was  spared  to  unravel  the  mystery.  But  not  a  ciue 
could  be  discovered,  and  as  there  was  no  evideoce  against  Conway 
no  further  steps  could  be  taken.  The  suspicion  against  him,, 
however,  daily  increased  in  the  camp;  he  was  shunned  and 
avoided  by  all.  became  dejected  and  sullen  in  appearance,  and 
wae  seldom  seen  to  speak  to  his  comrades.  Presently,  however,, 
a  general  move  against  a  strong  position  of  the  enemy  waft 
otdeced,  and  the  etcitement  caused  by  the  murder  of  Johnstone 
difti  out.  Five  years  later,  when  the  gold  mania  was  at  fever 
heftt  in  Auckland,  I  was  engaged  with  some  friends  '  prospect- 
ing' on  the  east  coast  of  the  North  Islaod  of  New  Zealand. 
W^  stopped  one  night,  and  pitched  our  camp  in  a  native  settle- 1 
ment  or  pai,  and  as  darkness  fell  many  of  the  inhabitatits  came 

to  our  tent.     One  of  our  party  (Captain  G ,  afterwards  a  dis^ 

tinguished  officer  of  the  colonial  forces)  happened  to  have  been 
an  interpretfr,  on  General  i;:;«»eron;s:.8ta^ :«»  ttief,ti9w„ifir  Joharj 
stone's  mHcdeifr  and  hfl  ;«oon,  disco«ff'«4ij»l<*t  IW*  pf  fflHjMaoOa 
visitors  ha4,  beef)  iigbtiiw  againjjt  wp  i,ift,;§3«(WA(»n3B»epflest;toji 
'draw;  him  «ut.'  I  y«y  njucJi  wgriet*ed;.tM' WF  I'li^ifaJ.  lotP^rni 
ledge  of  jthe ,  Mapri  lan^age  praventedjitpT' Bi«lflr»^B<lii»g:  *«i 
conyersation,  but  ^.  couldmake.oTit:,«»o^gh/  lflitai<?»'>lta^jff-it»7r) 
was  swpcespfuUy.  pumping  our  dusky, ,fpfln^  WtK  iMfwepcftntilK 
the  murder  pp^r- theQuegn's  iledoijbtuWdi^benitb*!!!!*^:.^!*!^/ 
lender  rose,  a^d  left,  o«r.,tep^i  GrfrTr. saidj.f ^'Wfflij,  -aHoU^Xuliuai 
myslery^of  Johpstwipfs  4*a*h.i(.  s^eA,iM4  .Qp;*W8j!iFM  fStiA^i 
muideret-!  He  tpl^;  jne  wb^t  he  ha4i  e)if:^t»dl;..TMnat)M(*i»dj 
acknowledged  t)iat  he  was,  one,  pf.jA[,sivallj;iHHtj' :tbAtijf)6irtl)t)l 
eDeiny's  camping  place  with  the  intentionjpfi.'HUliiWrthtifiaisi^fcl) 
(stranger)  9n,.«^e  night. of  JohpstonpU  dwt^^jj.Tbeyiieftnwak^tls 
theirwelyes  in  ths:  burfi,  abou^  ;Sttty  )iwd8,/i9P>.,tlMi[J<»d  #f(di.fla 
short  distaaqc  from  the  edge  ^  itJofl,  cffiaiiBRir  iWlv!TB.'tJ^.»frri; 
maiiied  .ufltil  they  thought  it  wW;  aJHWMti.tQPiJatfl  SMij*lWj!i^bitej; 
mcD  to  ■.pass;..th^l  pight-i  TheywfiTfijaJJQtit  .ffitjitjiiftgj^qiltjjeiril 
camp  ffhieR  thqyihea^d  (^e  TOi<;ps,pfi,BBeii„fipi^HWi«B.''*»l*"0(ld," 
a'(fJ;.?fl9ft-,sWf.  :iiHfJl6tvi>ctty,.,.twP/i^«iWi«8  .pfffDM^fiiKS*  h3Skt9ri 
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waited  until  jthe  unsuspecting  men  were  opposite  them*  then 
raised  their  guns,  fired  a  volley,  and«  b^ore  the  smoke  had  •  suffi« 
ciently  cleared  away  to  enable  them  to  see  the  re^tfit  of  their 
fire,  turned  and  fled  from  the  spot  as  the  bullet  from  Conwa/a 
rifle  passed  close  to  them  and  hastened  their  flight  .  'Why  did 

you   run/  asked  G ,   *  when  there  was  only  one  soldier  left, 

and  you  might  have  killed  him  before  he  bad  time  to  reload  his 
rifle  ? '  *  True,'  said  the  native,  *  but  I  did  not  know  until  you  told 
me  that  we  had  killed  one  of  the  men.  Our  fear  was  very  great, 
for  we  knew  that  there  was  a  short  path  from  the  General's 
camp  by  which  the  soldiers  might  come  to  cut  ofif  our  retreat 
when  they  heard  the  shots  flred,  so  we  did  not  stop  running 
imtil  we  knew  we  were  safe.  £ut,'  he  added,  '  had  I  been  sure 
that  we  shot  the  soldier  I  would  have  risked  my  life  to  tomft- 
hawk  him  and  carry  ofl*  his  gimpowder  and  bullets.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  your  men  could  not  see  any  traces  of  us,  because 
we  did  not  leave  the  bush  at  all,  and  the  place  all  about  where 
we  were  concealed  had  been  trampled  down  by  men  engaged  in 
cutting  timber,  so  that  no  tracks  of  our  naked  feet  could  be 
seen.' "  This  true  anecdote  may  perhaps  be  read  by  some  who 
remember  the  circumstances  and  the  suspicion  under  which 
Conway  suflered  so  painfully;  and  I  am  sure  they  will  be  glad 
to  learn,  although  so  late,  that  poor  Johnstone  met  a  soldier's 
death,  and  was  not  treacherously  slain  by  the  hand  of  a  comrade. 


Remarkable  in  its  similarity  to  the  legends  of  the  Azores  which 
I  qupted  from  Mr.  Muddock's  M3.  in  these, pages  in  the  July  and 
August  numbers^  is  a  tradition  to  which  IVIiss.  Louisa  Frampton.caUs 
my  attention.-  It  is  a  superstition  connected  with :  the  beetlej  and 
signs  of  its  existence  are  found  nqt  merely  in  countries  where  .t;he 
niediaeval  spirit  has  been  preserved,  but  in  many  .districts  thro^gbouli 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  to  thjs  day.  This  is  .how  the  l^fffkft 
nins  : — "  When  the  Holy  F^a^iily  were  depa^ing  from  Beth}^hei)a: 
they  passed  certain  husbandmen  opcupied  in  4  fli^ld,  ^and  theryi^io 
begged  them  to  answer,  in  reply,  tp  any  iC>ne  who  n^ight  miiiuiie; 
whei>  the  Son  of  Man  passed  by,  l;hat  He  did  ^  whien  th^yijqn^^ 
sowing  the  cprn^  which  they  were  doi^  iat  that  .ipom8nt':.-aiid:)tb9i 
com  miraculously .  sprang  into  the  ear  in  one  night,,  ^nfl,  ihe 
husbandmen -were  engaged  ii;  reaping  it  oa  the  following^  4ay;1<rhm^ 
tlie  soldiers,  of  Herod  came  up  a,nd .  inquired  Aft^r.tlie'jJ^igiil^YSlk 
The.  reapers  replied  as  the/Virgin  had  desired  thein,and:tl^|>$irsi|i4; 


was  euyed.  This  legend  is  frequently  represented  in  early  German 
and  Flemish  pictures,  and  Lord  Lindsay,  in  his  'Letters  on 
X^hristian  Art,'  mentions  that  it  was  related  to  him  many  years 
before  as  current  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  added  that 
a  little  black  beetle  lifted  up  its  head  and  answered  '  The  Son  of 
Man  passed  here  last  night';  in  consequence  of  which  the  High- 
landers kill  the  black  beetle  whenever  they  meet  with  it,  repeating, 
in  execration,  '  Beetle,  beetle,  last  night !'  Lord  Lindsay  had  heard 
that  a  similar  superstition  used  to  exist  in  Wales.  That  it  exists 
^so  in  England  is  curiously  corroborated  by  an  anecdote  which 
appeared  in  Chamber^ i  Jninial  for  1856.  The  late  Mr.  George 
Samonclle,  of  the  British  Museum,  used  to  relate  that  during  his 
excursions  in  the  New  Forest  he  saw  a  number  of  countrymen 
assembled  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  stoning  something  to  death.  On 
approaching,  he  found  that  a  poor  stag  beetle  was  the  object  of 
attack.  Causing  them  to  desist,  he  took  up  the  poor  insect  and  put 
it  in  a  box,  asking  them  why  it  was  to  be  stoned  to  death.  He 
was  told  that  it  was  the  Devil's  Imp,  and  would  do  some  injury  to 
the  com.  What  injury,  unfortunately,  the  narrator  of  the  anecdote 
did  not  inquire,  or  ha3  forgotten."  Evidently  the  beetle  in  con- 
nection nith  this  tradition  was  considered  to  represent  the  Devil, 
and  here,  as  in  the  original  legend,  the  creature  is  connected  with 
the  growing  corn.  Mr.  Samonelle  had  apparently  never  heard  of 
the  legend  and  the  superstition  which  thus  were  proved  to  have 
been  transmitted  from  distant  countries  and  handed  down  from 
remote  times. 


I  AM  not  sure  whether  I  owe  an  apology  to  the  genllemati  to 
whom  I  referred  last  month  as  having  a  poem  in  his  poSsessi<)(i 
which  he  wished  to  see  published  in  the  GenlUman'i  Magazine  but 
only  on  condition  liiat  I  would  accept  it  absolutely  on  his  own 
recommendation.  He  has  favoured  me  since  then  with  an  explana- 
tion and  expansion  of  his  stipulations,  and  it  may  be  only  justice  to 
him  that  I  should  lay  the  chief  points  Of  this  explanation  and 
expansion  before  thi;  readtrs  of  my  former  note.  He  admits  that 
to  expect  me  to  accept  a  poem  before  seeing  it  "  does  seem 
arbitrary,"  but  he  meant  his  stipulation  only  as  an  expression  of 
his  conviction  of  the  almost  insuperable  ditficulty  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  publication  of  "  even  a  superior  poem"  in  a  magazine  ; 
and  he  had  another  reason  for  not  submitting  the  MS.,  namely, 
that  it  would  occupy  fifteen  or  sixteen  pages,  which  might  possibly 
be    regarded    alone   as   a  sufficient   obstacle  to  its  acceptancie. 
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Notwithstanding  its  length,  however,  he  is  convinced  that  any 
magazine  would  be  the  better  for  his  poem,  seeing  that,  thoagh 
still  comparatively  a  young  man,  he  produced,  five  years  ago,  a 
poem  of  8,000  lines,  "and  that  poem  was  equal,  and  in  some  parts 
superior,  to  any  poem  of  the  present  day ;  it  was  in  otiaoa  rma, 
and  in  its  sublimer  portions  it  surpassed  Milton's  finest  passages  in 
'  Paradise  Lost' "  ;  while  the  verses  which  he  desires  me  to  accept 
"  have  a  music  of  their  own  that  would  be  considered  fresh  in  these 
days  of  aesthetic  inflation  and  paganistic  bombast"  "Excuse me," 
he  adds,  " passing  judgment  on  my  own  production;  I  endeavour 
to  do  so  with  philosophic  impartiality." 


^^l 
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Calbots    Rival, 
by  julian  hawthorne. 

I. 

IHE  bitter  cold  weather  out  t       : 

glow   of   my  little    library  e^  t 

grateful.     I  had  carried  tl  b         j 

tion  of  it  close-butto     d 
out  my  cold  drive  in  the. hansom. ii:<  i 

Station  to  my  rooms  on  the  Thames  Em  kment.  But  now,  [ 
stepped  in  and  shut  the  door  behind  me,  I  found  I  had  done 
it  less  than  justice. 

The  four  comfortable  walls  gave  a  broad  smile  of  welcome,  which 
was  multitudinously  repeated  from  the  well-known  back  of  every 
beloved  book.  Softly  gleamed  the  Argand  burner  from  the  green- 
topped  study  table  ;  hospitably  flickered  the  blazing  Wallsend  from 
the  wide-mouthed  grate  ;  seductive  was  the  invitation  extended  me 
by  padded  easy-chair,  fox-skin  hearthrug,  and  toasted  slippers ; 
crisp  was  the  greeting  of  the  evening's  Pall  Mall  lying  on  the 
table ;  and  solid  the  promise  of  the  latest  Contemporary,  containing, 
as  I  knew,  my  article  on  **  Unrecognisable  Truths  in  their  Relation 
to  Non-existent  Phenomena."  Bethinking  myself,  moreover,  of 
the  decanter  of  matchless  old  port  wine  in  the  right  hand  cupboard 
of  the  table,  and  of  the  box  of  prime  Cabanas,  made  to  my  own 
order  in  Habana,  in  the  drawer  on  the  left, — I  was  not  so  much 
disposed  to  envy  Calbot  his  late  betrothal  to  the  beautiful  Miss 
Burleigh,  the  news  whereof  he  had  triumphantly  poured  into  my 
bachelor  ears  a  week  or  two  before. 

**  Never  mind,  Drayton,  old  fellow,*'  I  muttered  to  myself,  as  I 
Vol.  XVII.,  N.S.  1876.  L  L 
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pushed  off  my  boots  and  slid  my  feet  into  the  toasted  slippers ; 
"  what  matter  though  love,  courtship,  and  marriage  be  not  for 
thee  ?  Thou  hast  yet  thy  luxuries," — here  I  sank  slowly  into  my 
easy  chair,  **  thy  creature  comforts," — here  I  got  out  the  wine  and 
the  cigars,  **  and  thy  beloved  offspring ! " — here  I  glanced  at 
"  Unrecognisable  Truths,  &c.,"  printed  on  the  cover  of  the 
Contemporary, 

While  I  am  selecting  and  lighting  a  cigar,  and  pouring  out  a 
mellow  glass  of  port,  let  me  briefly  recall  what  and  whence  I  am. 

Snugness,  comfort,  and  privacy  are  my  desiderata.  My  visible 
possessions  must  be  few,  intrinsically  valuable,  and  so  disposed  as 
to  lie  within  the  scope  of  two  or  three  paces,  and  an  outstretched 
arm.  My  being  a  bachelor  (and  at  the  age  of  forty,  I  think  I  may 
add  a  confirmed  one)  enables  me  to  indulge  these  and  other  whims 
conveniently  and  without  embarrassment. 

My  forefathers  kept  large  establishments  and  had  big  families — 
and  plenty  of  bother  and  discomfort  into  the  bargain.  But  when 
my  turn  came.  sold  out  everything  (except  a  few  old  heirlooms, 
and  part  of  the  ibrary,  and  an  ancestral  portrait  or  two),  put  the 
cash  proceeds  in  the  Funds,  and  myself,  with  my  literary  tastes  and 
aesthetic  culture,  into  the  rooms  which  I  now  occupy.  I  might  live 
in  a  much  more  grandiose  style  if  I  pleased,  but  in  my  opinion  I 
am  very  well  off  as  I  am.  I  can  find  my  way  to  Freemasons' 
Tavern  on  occasion  ;  my  essays  are  a  power  in  the  philosophic  and 
theologic  worlds ;  and  I  can  count  on  a  friend  or  two  worth  their 
weight  in  gold,  morally,  mentally,  and  materially.  Poor  Calbot,  to 
be  sure — but  more  of  him  anon. 

That  is  old  Dean  Drayton's  portrait,  over  the  mantelpiece — taken 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago :  an  ancestor  and  namesake  of 
mine.  He  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  witchcraft,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  which  made  a  stir  in  its  day.  I  had  thoughts  of  entering  the 
ministry  myself  a  long  while  ago,  I  think  it  was  about  the  time  of 
my  engagement  to  Miss  Seraphine  Angell— the  Bishop  of  Mares- 
nest's  daughter.  But  when  she  jil when  the  affair  was  discon- 
tinued I  had  second  thoughts,  ending  in  the  resolve  to  let  both 
women  and  the  ministry  severely  alone  for  the  future.  So  the  name 
of  Drayton  dies  with  me. 

There  is,  I  fancy,  at  once  a  curious  similarity  and  dissimilarity 
between  the  Dean  and  his  descendant.  For  one  thing,  we  are 
both  of  us  singularly  liable  to  be  made  confidants  of  delicate 
subjects  ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  whereas  the  Dean  is — 
or  was — an  old  busybody  (I  am  quoting  history,  not  my  private 
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judgment),  my  natural  tendency  is  not  only  to  mind  my  own  busi- 
ness, but  to  teli  other  people  to  mind  theirs.  It's  no  use,  though — 
they  only  babble  the  more ;  and  were  I  to  lose  all  my  fortune,  I 
could,  by  turning  black-mailer,  ensure  a  permanent  income  twice  as 
large  as  the  one  I  have  now. 

Another  thing.  The  Dean  was  an  alchemist— so  tradition  says ; 
and  his  descendant  has  a  marked  taste  for  scientific  subjects, 
though  not  of  the  occult  kind.  One  of  the  family  heirlooms,  by 
the  way,  was  a  monument  of  the  Dean's  alchemic  skill ;  it  was  a 
large  sealed  vase  or  phial,  omamented  with  cabalistic  figures 
and  inscriptions,  and  affirmed  to  contain  the  veritable  Elixir 
Vitae,  manufactured  after  years  of  labour  by  the  old  gentleman, 
and  corked  up  and  put  away  for  future  use.  It  unfor- 
tunately happened,  however,  that  he  was  killed  by  an  upset  of  his 
coach,  away  from  home ;  and  the  vase  remained  sealed  ever  after- 
wards, I  have  often  thought  .of  tating  a  little  out  and  analysing 
it ;  for  even  should  it  turn  out  not  to  be  the  water  of  life,  I  thought 
it  might  possibly  resolve  itself  into  a  bottle  of  excellent  brandy. 
But  I  delayed  too  long;  and  at  last  the  mysterious  phial  very 
unexpectedly  analysed  itself,  and  dissipated  itself  at  the  same 
moment : — but,  again,  let  me  not  anticipate. 

II. 

I  lit  my  Cabana,  quaffed  half  a  glass  of  wtne,  and  taking  up  the 
Conltmporary  turned  to  the  masterly  discussion  of  "  Unrecognisable 
Truths,  &c."  Before  I  had  reached  the  close  of  the  opening  period, 
however,  I  heard  the  postman's  knock. 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  I  had  been  down  to  Richmond 
that  afternoon — an  unusual  thing  for  me  to  do  at  that  time  of  year. 
But  the  fact  was  that  a  distant  connection  of  mine  had  died  a  short 
time  before,  and  his  effects  were  announced  to  be  sold  at  auction. 
I  had  reason  to  believe  that  among  these  effects  were  some  old 
relics  of  my  family — documents  and  so  forth — which  I  was  interested 
lo  recover;  indeed,  but  that  some  foolish  quarrel  or  other  had 
parted  my  relative  and  me  years  ago,  I  might  doubtless  have  had 
them  at  any  time  for  the  asking.  Of  the  precise  nature  of  the  docu- 
ments in  question  I  was  not  precisely  informed  ;  Armstrong — such 
was  my  relative's  name — had  taken  care  not  to  enlighten  me  on  the 
subject.  When  I  read  the  announcement  of  his  death  in  the  Tinut 
I  had  half  expected  that  he  might  have  bequeathed  me  the  old 
things ;  but  it  turned  out  that  he  had  made  no  will  at  all,  having, 
as  it  a]i])carocl,  no  very  great  property  to  dispose  of.     He  was  a 
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queer  fellow,  and  came  of  a  queer  family;  half  insane  I  always 
considered  them ;  and  I  know  they  were  suspected  of  witchcraft  as 
long  ago  as  the  time  of  our  [old  Dean.  Nay,  the  Dean  himself 
was  whispered  to  have  been  the  least  bit  overshadowed  at  that 
epoch,  owing,  I  understand,  to  one  fussy  habit  he  had  of  encou- 
raging confidences.  One  of  these  Armstrong  witches  had  com- 
municated some  devilish  secret  or  other  to  the  reverend  gentleman, 
I  suppose,  and  thus  brought  ill-repute  upon  him.  However,  the 
Dean  was  no  fool,  and  got  out  of  the  scrape  by  writing  that 
pamphlet  on  witchcraft. 

Well,  I  was  about  to  say  that  when  I  heard  of  the  sale  I  resolved 
to  run  over  to  Richmond  and  see  what  I  could  pick  up.  I  got 
there  just  in  time  to  see  the  last  lot  knocked  down.  It  was 
shockingly  stupid  of  me  to  have  mistaken  the  hour — such  a  cold 
day,  too,  and  I  so  unaccustomed  to  running  about  the  country  at  that 
time  of  year.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  I  had  to  return  as  wise 
as  I  started,  and  the  poorer  by  the  loss  of  my  temper  and  expecta- 
tions. I  was  beginning  to  get  in  a  good  humour  again,  however, 
what  with  my  fire,  and  my  cigar,  and  my  article  on  **  Truths,  &c.," 
and  partly,  no  doubt,  by  reason  of  the  genial  effect  of  that  old  port 
wine :  besides,  I  am  by  no  means  of  a  sour  disposition,  naturally : 
— when  all  of  a  sudden  came  the  postman's  knock,  making  me 
start  so  that  the  ash  of  my  cigar  fell  on  the  open  page  of  the  Con- 
temporary and  scorched  a  hole  in  it.  Postmen  have  always  been  a 
horror  to  me  ;  I  have  never  enjoyed  receiving  letters  since  the  date 
of  a  certain  missive  from — from  some  one  who  is  now  the  wife  of 
another  man  ;  and  on  this  particular  evening  I  was  more  than  com- 
monly averse  to  any  such  interruption.  I  laid  my  book  on  my 
knees,  leaned  back  in  my  chair,  and  blew  an  irritated  cloud  of 
smoke  towards  the  painted  countenance  of  my  ecclesiastical  ancestor 
over  the  fire-place.  It  curled  and  twisted  about  his  respectable 
visage,  until  I  could  almost  have  believed  that  he  winked  one  eye 
and  moved  his  ancient  lips  as  if  to  speak. 

The  servant  brought  in  a  square  packet  done  up  in  brown  wrap- 
ping-paper, and  sealed  in  half  a  dozen  places.  It  was  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  magazine  I  had  been  reading — a  little  thicker, 
perhaps,  and  heavier.  I  put  my  name  to  the  receipt  accompanying 
the  parcel,  and  the  servant  went  out. 

At  first  I  was  disposed  to  let  the  thing  lie  unopened  till  the  next 
day,  being  well  assured  that  it  would  not  repay  examination  :  and  I 
actually  did  put  it  aside  and  attempt  to  resume  my  reading  as 
though  no  interruption  had  occurred.    But  I  found  it  impossible  to 
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get  on,  or  to  fix  my  thoughts  upon  anything  except  just  that  parcel. 
What  could  be  in  it  ?  Who  could  have  sent  it  ?  I  looked  at  the 
direction,  but  could  make  nothing  out  of  that ;  it  was  written  in  an 
ordinary  business  hand,  quite  characterless  and  non-committal.  I 
felt  it  carefully  ail  over  ;  it  was  stifFer  than  ordinary  paper,  but  not 
hard  like  wood.  Meanwhile  I  glanced  up  at  my  pictured  ancestor, 
and  was  struck  with  the  expression  of  anxious  interest  which 
appeared  to  have  come  over  his  features.  Perhaps  he  knew  what 
the  packet  contained  ;  or  more  probably  his  ruling  passion  of 
curiosity,  strong  in  death,  was  making  his  old  painted  fingers  itch 
to  break  the  seals  and  take  a  peep  at  the  myslerj-.  The  idea  pro- 
voked me,  and  with  a  sudden  impulst  I  held  the  packet  out  over  the 
blazing  Wallsend,  twO-thirds  minded  to  drup  it  in.  But  the  next 
moment  I  was  more  provoked  at  my  own  childish  folly;  I  drew  the 
thing  back,  took  my  penknife  from  my  pocket,  and  cut  the  strings 
that  tied  it.  Unwrapping  the  paper,  there  was  disclosed  to  view  a 
very  antique-looking  leather  case  or  covei^a  pocket  book  or  port- 
folio to  all  appearance,  I  undid  tht  worn  strap  that  fastened  it, 
and  it  fell  open,  showing  a  number  of  leaves  of  musty  parchment, 
written  over  with  a  quaint  and  crabbed  chirography,  such  as  could 
not  have  been  in  vogue  for  a  good  deal  more  than  a  century,  to  say 
the  least. 

III. 

I  am  something  of  an  antiquary,  and  not  entirely  without 
experience  of  MS.  older  even  than  this  appeared  to  be.  Having 
convinced  myself  by  a  cursory  inspection  that  the  matter  was 
worth  looking  into,  I  lost  no  time  in  composing  myself  to  its 
perusal. 

It  was  written  in  Latin — a  fortunate  circumstance,  since  there 
was  none  of  the  difilcully  attendant  upon  old-fashioned  bad 
spelling  to  contend  with.  The  substance  of  the  writing  consisted, 
so  far  as  I  was  able  to  make  out,  of  extracts  from  a  number  of 
private  letters,  supplemented  by  passages  from  the  pages  of  a 
journal  and  by  occasional  observations  made  apparently  in  the 
transcriber's  own  person.  The  combination  formed  a  tolerably 
consecutive  and  logical  history  of  three  individuals — a  woman  and 
two  men — who  lived  and  loved  and  hated  with  the  antiquated 
vehemence  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

An  odd  circumstance  which  was  immediately  noticeable  in  the 
compilation  was  a  systematic  omission  of  the  names  of  all  the 
actors  in  the  events  narrated.     A  blank  space  of  some  length  was 
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left  for  each  one,  as  though  the  writer  had  intended  filling  them 
in  afterwards,  but,  for  whatever  cause,  had  failed  to  do  so.  Even 
the  scribe  himself  (he  was  a  friend  or  confidential  adviser,  as  it 
seemed,  of  the  principal  figure  in  the  narrative)  had  suffered 
himself  to  remain  as  nameless  as  the  rest. 

This  omission  affected  me  strangely.  So  far  from  alienating 
my  interest,  it  greatly  augmented  it ;  and  although  the  body  of  the 
writing  was  couched  in  terms  sufficiently  dry  and  matter-of-fact, 
the  blank  spaces  gave  rein  to  the  imagination,  and  lent  the  story  a 
present  and  almost  a  personal  vitality  and  significance.  It  almost 
seemed  to  me  that  the  matter  was,  in  some  way  or  other,  my  indi- 
vidual concern  :  that  I  was,  or  had  been,  involved  in  the  incidents 
here  set  forth,  and  had  still  to  look  forward  to  the  catastrophe. 
The  potent  port,  I  fancy,  must  have  a  little  overcrowed  my 
spirit ;  but  I  believe  I  ascribed  it,  at  the  time,  to  the  peculiar 
influence  exerted  over  me  by  the  portrait  of  my  reverend  ancestor. 
He  seemed  positively  to  be  alive  and  preparing  to  come  down 
from  his  frame  and  take  the  MS.  into  his  own  possession. 

I  spent  a  long  time  in  trying  to  find  out  whence  the  MS.  came, 
and  why  it  had  been  sent  to  me.  But  to  this  problem  there  was 
no  apparent  clue — no  tangible  evidence,  external  or  internal.  Of 
course  I  was  sure  that  the  secret  lay  in  the  blank  spaces ;  and  was  half 
inclined  to  cut  the  knot  by  filling  them  up  with  my  own  name  and 
with  those  of  the  first  three  friends  of  mine  that  happened  to  come 
into  my  head.  However,  after  quite  working  myself  into  a  fever, 
and  ruining  the  flavour  of  my  Cabana  by  letting  it  go  out  and  then 
relighting  it,  I  finally  contented  myself  by  stopping  the  pregnant 
gaps  with  the  first  four  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  and  thus  furnished 
forth,  I  buckled  earnestly  and  steadily  to  my  work ;  progressing  so 
rapidly  that  in  less  than  three  hours*  time  I  had  mastered  the  whole 
narrative. 

It  was  an  unpleasant  story,  certainly,  but  there  was  nothing 
particularly  weird  or  remarkable,  after  all,  in  the  incidents  related. 
From  a  literary  point  of  view,  it  was  greatly  lacking  in  point  and 
completeness ;  for  though  it  ended  with  the  death  of  the  chief 
character  and  the  marriage  of  the  other  two,  yet  the  interest  of 
the  reader  advanced  beyond  the  written  limits  and  demanded  a 
more  definite  conclusion.  Things  were  left  at  such  loose  ends,  in 
spite  of  death  and  marriage,  that  it  was  hard  not  to  believe  that 
more  remained  behind.  In  the  heated  and  excited  condition  of 
my  imagination  I  felt  strongly  tempted  to  snatch  up  my  pen  and 
improvise  an  ending  on  my  own  responsibility. 
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The  longer  I  mused  over  the  matter  the  more  comincud  did  I 
become  that  all  had  not  been  told.  Moreover,  I  could  almost 
fancy  that  I  had  some  occult  perception  of  what  the  true  and 
ultimate  conclusion  really  was :  nay,  even  that  the  auihorship  of 
this  very  MS.,  which  had  been  penned  considerably  more  than  a 
hundred  years  before  I  was  bom,  was  nevertheless  myslically  my 
own.  I  repeat,  there  seemed  to  be  something  of  mysulf  in  it;* 
and  the  events  had  an  inexplicable  sort  of  familiarity  to  my  raind, 
as  though  they  were  long  forgotten,  rather  than  now  kiiouii  for 
the  first  time.  And  all  the  while  that  alchemic  progenitor  of  mine 
kept  up  his  mysterious  winking  and  nodding. 

It  would  be  too  long  and  tedious  to  transcribe  the  tak-  as  I  read 
it :  I  will  therefore  give,  as  briefly  as  possible,  an  abstract  of  the 
leading  points  round  which  it  was  woven. 

IV. 

Shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the  last  centurj-  a  wealthy 
gentleman — let  us  call  him  A. — made  a  proposal  for  the  hand 
of  a  young  lady  hving  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the 
daughter  of  an  excellent  family,  though  at  that  time  somewhat 
reduced  in  circumstances,  probably  in  consequence  of  political 
jealousies.  Judging  from  what  is  said  of  her,  this  young  [ady 
— Miss  B, — must  have  been  a  famous  beauty ;  and  it  would  not 
therefore  be  surprising  if  A.  had  met  with  some  rivalry  in  his 
suit.  To  all  appearances,  however,  the  course  of  true  love  flowed 
as  smooth  as  oil.  The  B.  family,  in  spite  of  their  political  dis- 
affection, did  not  oppose  the  marriage  of  their  daughter  to  so 
wealthy  and  respectable  a  suitor;  and  if  she  herself  had  any 
disinclination  to  him,  she  very  properly  and  prudently  said  nothing 
about  it,  but  treated  Mr.  A.  very  graciously. 

A.'s  property,  and  the  general  management  of  his  business 
afl'airs,  were  entrusted  by  him  to  the  care  of  a  talented  young 
barrister,  C.  by  name;  who,  indeed,  largely  owed  his  prosperity 
and  brilliant  jirospects  to  A.'s  kindness,  the  latter  having  aided 
him  in  his  preparation  for  the  bar,  and  aftenvards  put  a  gfeat 
deal  of  business  in  his  way,  which  otherwise  he  would  have 
oiilained  but  slowly.  In  fact,  A.'s  attitude  towards  this  young 
man  was  almost  parental ;  and  no  wonder  if  he  felt  himself 
si'curc  in  trusting  his  most  private  concerns  to  one  who  owed 
him  su  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  wiser  in  him,  a  man 
somewhat  advanced  in  life,  not  to  have  made  C.  the  bearer  and 
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utterer  of  his  loving  messages  to  the  lady  of  his  heart,  quite  so 
often  or  so  unreservedly  as  he  appears  to  have  done.  C,  who  was 
probably  a  well-favoured  and  fascinating  fellow  enough,  must  have 
seen  more  of  Miss  B.  than  did  her  lover ;  and,  in  his  capacity  of 
the  latter's  recognised  confidant,  he  could  easily  have  obtained 
access  to  her  at  any  moment.  Perhaps  the  young  beauty  was  not 
averse  to  a  little  flirtation  with  the  handsome  and  clever  barrister ; 
perhaps  she  encouraged  him, — the  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  would 
seem  to  point  that  way.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  must  admit  that  C. 
was  exposed  to  pretty  strong  temptation.  His  virtue,  be  he  who  he 
might,  must  have  had  a  struggle  for  it;  and  if  we  imagine  him 
rather  warm-blooded  and  tolerably  weak-principled,  we  may  be 
justly  anxious  as  to  virtue's  victory. 

Having  made  what  allowances  we  will,  there  is  no  denying  that 
C.  turned  out  a  great  scoundrel.  A.  onef  morning  took  his  carriage 
and  went  up  to  London  :  and  the  coachman  stopped  at  the  door  of 
the  Court  jeweller.  Out  steps  Mr.  A.,  with  his  velvet  cloak,  his  silk 
stockings,  his  plumed  hat,  and  his  peaked  beard :  and,  with  his  long 
rapier  dangling  at  his  side,  and  his  lace  ruffles  half  concealing  his 
white  hands,  he  makes  his  stately  entry  into  the  bowing  tradesman's 
shop.  There  he  spends  a  long  time  examining,  with  all  the  whim- 
sical particularity  of  an  elderly  lover,  the  trays  upofi  trays  of  rare 
rich  and  costly  nick-nacks  which  are  set  before  him.  It  seems  as 
though  he  would  never  be  suited !  The  pompous  horses,  standing 
outside,  shake  their  rattling  head-gear,  and  stamp  their  proud  hoofs 
impatiently;  the  obsequious  jeweller  racks  his  brain  and  exhausts  his 
eloquence  unavailingly ;  never  was  there  so  difficult  a  customer. 
At  length  the  man  of  jewels  picks  up  a  quaint  looking  little  locket, 
and  is  just  on  the  point  of  putting  it  down  again,  as  not  even  worth 
the  trouble  of  offering,  when  Mr.  A.  exclaims — 

*'  Hold,  Mr.  Jeweller,  that  is  what  we  are  looking  for.  What  is 
the  price  of  that  locket  } 

**  Oh,  sir,"  replies  the  shrewd  man  of  business,  quickly  recovering 
from  his  first  surprise,  **  I  see  you  need  not  to  be  informed  of  what  is 
truly  valuable.  This  little  locket,  which  most  persons  would  look 
upon  as  common-place,  is  in  fact,  in  more  senses  than  one,  the 
jewel  of  my  stock.  It  is  made,  you  perceive,  out  of  a  simple  brown 
tourmaline,  exquisitely  cut  in  relief.  The  workmanship  is  really 
matchless,  and  the  tourmaline  itself — as  perhaps  you  are  aware — is 

believed  to  be  endowed  with  certain  mystic  properties  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  Mr.  Jeweller,"  interrupts  the  dark-visaged  customer, 
in  a  somewhat  testy  tone,    **  I  know    the   nature  and  properties 
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of  the  trinket  quite  as  well  as  yow  do.  What  I  desired  of  you  was 
to  name  your  price." 

The  tradesman  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then,  summoning  all 
his  audacity  to  his  aid,  mentioned  a  sura  which  made  his  3wn  heart 
beat  and  his  eyes  water.  But  the  composure  of  Mr,  A.  was  not 
dashed  a  whit.  He  even  appeared  to  smile,  a  little  satirically,  as 
though  to  intimate  that  he  considered  himself  as  having  altogether 
the  best  of  the  bargain.  He  paid  the  money  without  a  moment's 
demur,  and  taking  up  the  locket  before  the  excited  jeweller  had 
time  to  put  it  in  a  box  for  him,  Mr.  A.  saluted  him  gravely  and 
stalked  out  of  the  shop. 

"  Weil,"  thought  the  tradesman,  as  he  watched  the  heavy  coach 
roll  away,  "  if  he's  satisfied,  I'm  sure  1  ought  to  be.  And  yet — I 
wonder  what  that  locket  was  after  all !  I  don't  remember  having 
ever  noticed  it  amongst  the  stock  before  to-day.  It  really  was 
finely  enchased,  and  may  have  been  more  valuable  than  I  supposed. 
But  pshaw  I  two  hundred  guineas !  Such  a  stroke  of  business 
was  never  heard  of  before.  If  the  locket  had  been  a  witch's  amulet, 
with  power  to  drive  men  mad  or  raise  the  Devil,  I  should  still  have 
made  a  good  profit ! " 

Meanwhile  Mr.  A.  was  speeding  on  his  way  to  his  betrothed. 
The  fact  is,  they  were  to  be  married  on  tht-  morrow,  and  the  honest 
gentleman  had  bought  the  locket  as  a  pre-nuptial  gift.  Probably 
the  horses,  fleet  and  well-conditioned  as  they  were,  were  somewhat 
put  to  it  to  keep  pace  with  their  owner's  eagerness  to  be  at  the  end 
of  his  journey.  In  due  time,  however,  behold  them  reined  snorting 
up  at  the  gateway  of  the  B.  mansion,  and  Mr.  A.,  locket  in  hand, 
preparing  to  alight. 

But,  alas !  it  is  too  evident  that  some  disaster  has  occurred.  The 
servant  who  opens  the  door  is  pale  and  scared;  the  household  is  in 
disorder.  Twice  docs  the  visitor  demand  news  of  the  master  and 
mistress  before  he  can  elicit  a  reply. 

"  Present  them  my  compliments,  if  they  be  at  leisure,"  continues 
Mr.  A.,  "and  ask  whether  I  may  request  the  honour  of  an  interview 
with  their  daughter." 

■■Lord  bless  me,  sir  ! "  falters  the  trembling  servant,  "  haven't 
you  h.;ard '' 

"Heard  what?"  says  A.,  turning  pale;  "what  is  the  matter, 
follow  .'     Is  the  young  lady  ill  r" 

"  111,  sir .'     Lord  bless  me,  sir,  she — she's  gone  I" 

Mr.  A.  recoiled,  and  seemed  to  gasp  for  breath  for  a  moment. 
His  face,  from  pale,  became  suddenly  overspread  with  a  deep 
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crimson  flush,  and  the  veins  on  his  forehead  swelled.     At  length 
he  burst  out  in  a  terrible  voice — 

"  Gone  ?    Where  ?    With  whom  ?  " 

But  at  this  point  the  appearance  of  the  master  and  mistress 
relieved  the  wretched  footman  from  his  unenviable  position.  The 
miserable  story  was  soon  told.  The  young  lady  to  whom  Mr.  A. 
had  entrusted  his  heart  and  honour,  to  whom  he  was  to  have 
been  united  the  next  day,  whose  wedding  gift  he  even  then  held  in 
his  hand,  had  eloped  the  night  before  in  the  good  old-fashioned 
manner,  and  was  by  this  time  far  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit,  could 
pursuit  have  availed.  The  flight  had  been  six  hours  old  before  it 
was  discovered  by  the  young  lady's  mother. 

"  But  with  whom  ?  with  whom  ?  Who  was  the  villain  who  dared 
to  rob  me  ? "  cried  Mr.  A.,  storming  up  and  down  the  hall  in  un- 
governable fury.  "  Who  was  it,  madam,  I  say  ?  Stop^your  wretched 
whimpering  and  speak !"  ^""^^^i^B* 

**  Dear  me,  Mr.  A.,"  quavered  the  poor  lady,  struggling  with  her 
sobs,  "  can't  you  think  ?  Why,  it's  that  young  Mr.  C.  of  yours,  of 
course.     Who  else  could  it  be  .^" 

At  this  reply,  which  he  seems  not  in  the  least  to  have  expected, 
Mr.  A.  became  suddenly  and  appallingly  calm.  During  a  short 
space  he  made  neither  sound  nor  movement.  At  length  he  slowly 
uplifted  one  clenched  hand  above  his  head,  and  shook  it  there  with 
a  kind  of  sluggish  deliberation.  To  the  frightened  and  hushed 
spectators  it  seemed  as  if  the  air  grew  dark  around  him  as  he  did 
it.  Still  without  uttering  a  word  he  now  partly  unclosed  his  hand, 
and  there  was  seen  to  proceed  from  it  a  dusky  glow  or  gleam,  as  of 
phosphorescence.  Drawing  in  a  deep  breath,  he  exhaled  it  slowly 
over  this  phosphorescent  appearance,  as  if  desirous  of  inspiring  it 
with  the  very  essence  of  his  being.  If  the  account  is  to  be  believed, 
the  glow  became  more  lurid,  and  the  tall  figure  of  Mr.  A^niore 
sombre,  with  the  action. 

Whatever  this  odd  ceremony  might  mean,  it  had  the  good  efl*eot^ 
of  restoring  the  betrayed  suitor  to  his  wonted  courteous  and  grave 
self-possession.      In  a  manner  at  once  earnest  and  dignified  he 
besought  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  to  pardon  and  overlook  his  late  violent       j 
and  passionate  demeanour.  i 

**  I  have  erred  deeply,"  added  he,  **  in  permitting,  even  for  a 
short  time,  that  evil  spirit  which  is  ever  at  hand  to  ensnare  the  rash 
and  unwary  to  gain  dominion  over  me.  For,  alas !  what  right  have 
I  to  be  angry  }  Your  daughter,  methinks,  has  better  reason  to 
upbraid  me  than  I  her.  What  charm  could  such  a  one  as  she  is  find 
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in  a  greybeard  like  myself  ?  Truly,  I  blame  her  not,  and  sorrow 
only  that  she  did  not  frankly  make  known  to  me  her  disfavour, 
rather  than  thus  violently  and  suddenly  cast  me  off.  And  as  for  the 
partner  of  her  flight,  how  can  I  do  otherwise  than  pardon  him  ? 
Have  I  not  trusted  him  and  loved  him  as  a  son  ?  Nay,  nay,  I  have 
been  an  old  fool — an  old  fool ;  but  I  will  not  be  an  unforgiving 
one.  See,"  he  went  on,  in  the  same  quiet  and  colourless  tone  in 
which  he  had  spoken  throughout,  **  here  is  a  trifle  which  I  had 
purposed  presenting  to  your  daughter  as  a  symbol  of  my  affection. 
It  is  a  jewel,  curiously  carven  as  you  see,  and  fabled  to  exert  a 
benign  and  wholesome  influence  over  the  wearer.  How  that  may 
be,  I  know  not ;  but  sure  am  I  that  aught  freighted,  like  this,  with 
the  deepest  prayers  and  most  earnest  hopes  of  him  who  had  thought 
(a  foolish  thought — I  see  it  now !)  to  win  the  highest  place  in  her 
regard,  will  not  be  refused  by  her  when,  acknowledging  my  error, 

I  I  beg  her  to  accept  it  as  the  gift  of  elder  friend  to  friend.  Permit 
me,  madam" — he  laid  the  locket  in  Mrs.  B.'s  hand,  she  half- 
shrinkingly  receiving  it ;  "  you  will  soon  hear  from  your  daughter 
and  her  husband  " — this  word  he  pronounced  with  a  certain  grave 
emphasis — **  and  your  reply,  let  me  venture  to  hope,  will  tend  to  a 

[  speedy  reconciliation.  Present  her,  in  my  name  and  with  my  bless- 
ing,  with  this  gem  ;  bid  her  transmit  it  as  an  heirloom  to  her 

\  descendants  ;  and  believe  that,  so  long  as  it  retains  its  form  and 
virtue,  my  spirit  will  not  forget  this  solemn  hour." 

Flaving  delivered  himself  of  this  long-winded  and  not  altogether 
unambiguous  speech,  good  Mr.  A.  bowed  himself  out,  and  rumbled 
away  in  his  stately  coach.  The  next  day  the  abdication  of 
James  II.  was  known  throughout  England.  The  B.'s  rose  at  once 
from  their  position  of  political  obscurity  to  an  honoured  and 
powerful  place  under  the  new  rigime.  C,  who  now  turned  out  to 
have  been'  for  a  long  time  a  plotter  for  the  successful  cause,  was 
not  long  afterwards  installed  as  a  Court  favourite,  and  his  beautiful 
wife  became  the  idol  of  society.  Poor  Mr.  A.,  on 'the  other  hand, 
had  a  sour  time  of  it.  He  had  been  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  naturally  found  his  present  predicament  an  em- 
barrassing one.  He  appears  to  have  met  with  quite  an  Iliad  of 
misfortunes  and  reverses  ;  and  a  few  years  after  William's  acces- 
sion he  died. 

The  general  oi)inion  was  that  he  had  devoted  his  latter  days  to 
religious  exercises.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  an  eminent  divine  of  the  day ;  indeed,  a  careful  analysis  of 
references  satisfied  me  that  the  compiler  of  the  mysterious  MS. 
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and  this  divine  could  be  no  other  than  one  and  the  same  person. 
And  the  inference  thence  that  he  had  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity 
would  have  been  easy  enough,  save  for  one  discordant  and  sinister 
circumstance. 

This  was  reserved  for  the  very  last  paragraph  of  the  narrative, 
and  shed  a  peculiar  and  ill-omened  light  over  all  that  had  gone 
before.  It  was  related  in  the  transcriber's  own  person ;  and  after 
describing  with  some  minuteness  the  last  hours  of  Mr.  A.,  it  con- 
cluded as  follows.     I  translate  from  the  original  Latin : — 

**  Mr.  A.  having  long  lain  without  motion,  breathing  hoarsely, 
and  with  his  eyes  half  open,  and  of  a  rigid  and  glazed  appearance, 
as  of  a  man  already  dead — all  at  once  raised  himself  up  in  bed, 
with  a  strength  and  deliberation  altogether  unexpected :  and 
having  once  or  twice  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow,  and  coughed 
slightly  in  his  throat,  he  said  to  me — 

"  *  Take  your  pen,  friend,  and  write.  I  will  now  dictate  my  last 
will  and  testament.* 

"  It  appeared  to  me  that  he  must  be  delirious,  both  because  he 
had,  several  hours  previous,  caused  his  will  to  be  brought  to  him 
and  read  in  his  ear  (this  will  bore  date  before  the  day  of  his 
intended  marriage  with  Miss  B.),  and  also  because  his  aspect,  not- 
withstanding the  strength  of  his  movements  and  voice,  was  more 
that  of  a  corpse  than  of  a  living  man ;  and  he  might  have  been 
believed,  by  those  who  put  faith  in  such  superstitions,  to  be 
animated  by  some  unhallowed  spirit  not  his  own. 

**  But  when  I  showed  him  that  former  will,  supposing  him  to 
have  forgotten  it,  he  bade  me  put  it  in  the  fire ;  and  when  this  had 
been  done,  and  the  will  consumed,  he  bade  me  write  thus  — 

"  *  I, A.,  being  nowe  about  to  die,  yet  knowynge  well  the 

nature  of  this  my  act,  doe  herebye  bequeathe  my  ondyinge  Hatred 
to  C,  and  to  his  wife  (formerly  Miss  B.),  to  them  and  to  their 
Posteritie.  And  I  doe  herebye  pray  Almighty  God  that  the 
Revenge  which  my  Soule  hath  desired  and  conceived,  be  fulfilled 
to  the  uttermoste,  whether  soon  or  hereafter :  yea,  at  the  perill  of 
my  Salvation.    Amen  !  *  " 

This  Satanic  composition  was  duly  signed,  sealed,  and  witnessed 
as  A.*s  last  will  and  testament ;  and  the  latest  earthly  act  of  the 
wretched  man  was  the  affixing  his  signature  to  an  instrument 
which,  whatever  other  end  it  might  accomplish,  could  hardly  fail 
of  exercising  its  deadliest  venom  against  himself. 
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V. 

I  lit  a  fresh  cigar,  poured  out  another  glass  of  wine,  and  gave 
myself  up  to  meditation.  Those  blank  spaces  completely  m3rstified 
me.  For  what  other  object  had  this  lengthy  transcription  been 
made  than  to  record  A.'s  "  last  will,"  and  the  causes  leading  up  to 
and  (so  far  as  that  was  possible)  justifying  it }  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  careful  omission  of  every  clue  whereby  the  persons  con- 
cerned might  have  been  identified  seemed  to  annul  and  stultify  the 
laborious  record  of  their  actions.  Or  if  the  composition  were  a 
mere  fiction,  why  not  have  invented  names  as  well  as  incidents  ? 

But  fiction,  I  was*  satisfied,  it  could  not  be.  It  was  not  the 
fashion  to  compose  such  fictions  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  years 
ago.  And  it  was  not  within  the  scope  of  such  an  arid  old  specimen 
of  the  antique  clergy  as  he  whose  stilted  Latin  and  angular  chiro- 
graphy  I  had  just  examined  to  follow  such  a  fashion  even  had  it 
existed.  No,  no.  Account  for  it  how  I  might,  the  things  here  set 
down  were  facts,  not  fancies. 

The  will  was  the  only  part  of  the  compilation  written  in  English, 
as  though  it  were  especially  commended  to  the  knowledge  of  all 
men  :  and  it  was  certainly  not  the  sort  of  thing  a  dying  man  would 
be  apt  to  compose  and  have  attested  purely  for  his  own  amusement. 
Yet,  as  it  stood,  it  was  no  more  than  a  lifeless  formula.  But, 
indeed,  so  far  as  this  feature  of  the  narrative  was  concerned,  the 
subtlest  casuistry  failed  to  enlighten  me  as  to  what  Mr.  A.*s  pro- 
posed revenge  had  been,  and  how  he  expected  it  to  be  accom- 
plished. An  attempt  to  make  the  tourmaline  locket  serve  as  a  key 
to  the  enigma  promised  well  at  first,  but  could  not  quite  be  induced 
to  fit  the  lock  after  all.  Either  the  problem  was  too  abstruse,  or  my 
head  was  not  in  the  best  condition  for  solving  it.  The  longer  I 
puzzled  over  it,  the  more  plainly  did  my  inefiiciency  appear ;  and 
at  last  I  came  to  the  very  sensible  determination  to  go  to  bed,  and 
hope  for  clearer  faculties  on  the  morrow. 

I  had  just  finished  winding  up  my  watch,  which  marked  half-past 
ten,  when  there  was  a  violent  ring  at  my  door  bell,  followed  by  a 
rattling  appeal  to  the  knocker. 

**A  telegram!"  I  exclaimed,  falling  back  in  my  chair.  "The 
only  thing  I  detest  more  than  a  postman.  Well,  the  postman 
brought  an  enigma  ;  perhaps  the  telegram  may  contain  the 
solution." 

^     It  was  not  a  telegram,  but  Calbot,  to  whom  I  have  already  made 
incidental  allusion.     He  opened  the  library  door  without  knocking, 
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came  swiftly  in,  and  walked  up  to  the  fire.  This  abruptness  of 
manner,  which  was  by  no  means  proper  to  him,  added  to  something 
very  peculiar  to  his  general  aspect  and  expression,  gave  me  quite  a 
start. 

He  was  dressed  in  light  in-door  costume,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
cold,  had  neither  top-coat  nor  gloves.      His  face  wore  a  pallor 
which  would  have  been  extraordinary  in  any  one,  but  in  a  man 
whose  cheek  was  ordinarily  so  ruddy  and  robust  as  Calbot's,  it  was 
almost  ghastly.     He  said  nothing  for  some  moments,  but  seemed 
to  be  struggling  with  an  irrepressible  and  exaggerated  phjrsical 
tremor,  resembling  St.  Vitus's  dance.     I  must  say  that  my  nerves 
have  never  been  more  severely  tried  than  by  this  unexpected  appa- 
rition, in  so  strange  a  guise,  of  a  friend  whom  I  had  always  looked 
upon  as  about  the  most  imperturbable  and  common-sensible  one  I 
had.     He  was  a  young  man,  but  older  than  his  years,  clear-headed, 
practical,  clever,  an  excellent  lawyer,  and  a  fine  fellow.     Eccen- 
tricity of  any  kind  was  altogether  foreign  to  his  character.     Some- 
thing very  unpleasant,  I  apprehended,  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  his 
present  profound  and  uncontrollable  agitation. 

Of  course  I  jumped  up  after  the  first  shock,  and  shook  his  hand 
— which,  notwithstanding  the  cold  weather  and  his  own  paleness, 
was  dry  and  hot.  I  fancied  Calbot  hardly  knew  where  he  was 
or  what  he  was  doing ;  not  that  he  seemed  delirious,  but  rather 
ovenvhelmingly  preoccupied  about  something  altogether  hateful 
and  ugly. 

"What's  the  matter,  John  ?"  I  said,  instinctively  using  a  sh 
tone,  and  laying  my  hand  heavily  on  his  shoulder.     "Are  you  ill  V* 
Then  a  thought  struck  .me,  and  I  added  "  Nothing  wrong  about 
Miss  Burleigh,  I  hope.^". 

"  Drayton,"  said  my  friend — his  utterance  was  interrupted  some- 
what by  the  nervous  starts  and  twitches  which  still  mastered  his 
efforts  to  control  them — "something  terrible  has  happened.  I  wanted 

to  tell  you.     I  can't  fathom  it.     Drayton,  I've  seen may  I  take 

a  glass  of  wine  V* 

He  drank  two  glasses  in  quick  succession.  As  he  hardly  ever 
touched  wine,  there  was  no  little  significance  in  the  act.  The  rich 
old  liquor  evidently  did  him  good.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  would 
rather  have  given  him  some  brandy.  He  was  not  in  a  state  to 
appreciate  a  fine  flavour,  and  my  port  was  as  rare  as  it  was  good. 
However,  I  was  really  concerned  about  him,  and  would  gladly  have 
given  the  whole  decanter-full  to  set  him  right  again. 

He  would  not  take  a  chair,  but  stood  on  the  rug  with  his  back  to 
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the  fire.  As  I  sat  looking  up  at  his  tall  figure,  I  caught  the  painted 
eye  of  my  priestly  ancestor  over  his  shoulder,  and  it  seemed  to  me  to 
twinkle  with  saturnine  humour. 

**  Well,  what  have  you  seen,  Calbot  V\ 

**  Some  evil  thing  has  come  between  Miss  Burleigh  and  me,  and 
has  parted  us.  I  have  seen  it — two  or  three  times.  She  has  felt  it. 
It's  killing  her,  Drayton.  As  for  me  .  .  .  You  know  me  pretty  well, 
and  you  know  what  my  life  has  been  thus  far.  I've  not  been  a  good 
man,  of  course ;  quite  the  contrary ;  I've  done  any  quantity  of  bad 
things ;  but  I  don*t  know  that  I've  committed  any  such  hideous  sin 
as  ought  to  bring  a  punishment  like  this  upon  me — not  to  speak  of 
her !  I'm  not  a  parricide,  nor  an  adulterer;  I  never  sold  my  salva- 
tion to  the  Devil — did  I,  Drayton  V* 

"  No,  no,  of  course  not,  my  dear  Calbot.  You  have  a  fever,  that's 
all.  Don't  get  excited.  Just  lie  down  on  the  sofa  for  half  an  hour, 
and  quiet  yourself  a  little." 

**  I  see  you  think  I'm  out  of  my  head,  and  no  wonder.  I  behave 
like  a  madman.  But  I'm  not  mad  at  all ;  I  wish  I  could  think  I 
were !  This  shuddering — it  won't  last — but  I  tell  you,  Drayton, 
when  you  see  a  man  of  my  health  and  strength  stricken  this  way  in 
two  days,  you  may  believe  it  would  have  driven  many  a  man  to 
madness,  or  to  suicide" 

**  Let  me  pour  it  out  for  you  ;  your  hand  shakes  so.  I  can  give 
you  some  splendid  French  cognac,  if  you'd  prefer  it  }  Well.  Hadn't 
you  better  lie  down  ?" 

**  Come,  I  can  control  myself,  now — I  will!"  said  Calbot,  through 
his  teeth,  and  putting  a  strong  constraint  upon  himself.  For  about 
a  minute  he  kept  silent,  the  blood  gradually  coming  into  his  cheeks 
and  the  nervous  twitchings  growing  less  frequent. 

**  That's  better,"  said  I,  encouragingly.  "  You  don't  look  so  much 
as  thougli  you'd  seen  a  ghost,  now.  How  is  that  Chancery  case  of 
yours  getting  on  ?"  • 

**  A  gliost  ?  You  speak  lightly  enough,  and  I  suppose  your  idea 
of  a  ghost  is  some  conventional  bogey  such  as  children  are  scared 
with.  We  laugli  at  such  things — heaven  knows  why  !  An  evil,  sin- 
brcatliing  spirit,  coming  from  hell  to  take  vengeance,  foi:  some  dead 
and  buried  wrong,  upon  living  men  and  women — what  is  there 
lauo^hable  in  that  ?" 

'*■  Really,  Calbot,"  I  said,  with  a  smile — a  rather  uneasy  smile,  be 
it  admitted — '*  I  never  laughed  at  a  ghost,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
I  never  saw  one  to  laugh  at." 

"•  You  never  saw  one,  and  you  mean  to  hint,  I  suppose,  that  there 


arc  none  to  see  ?" 
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^'  Well."  renrrDed  1,  snli  7r.F.:7iiaiTiiTig^  a  precanans  gTimace»  "  Fm 

^*  y  :-r  L**  irtem^ed  Calbot,  in  a  Icnrer  and  quieter  tone  than  he 
Lad  re:  used-  He  took  a  chair,  and,  string  do'im  dose  in  front  of 
i&e,  bert  f:rward  and  vhispered  in  mj  ear  **  Bnt  I  saw  the  soul  of 
a  dead  Ei2n  jesterdaj:  and  this  afternoon-  I  saw  it  again,  and 
chased  ::  from  the  Bur^eighs'  honse  in  Mayfair,  along  the  Strand, 

arid  through  the  heart  of  London,  to  its  grave  in  St-  G ^s 

church  jard.  I  copied  the  inscription  on  the  stone  :  it  is  a  veiy  old 
one,  as  von  wi]!  see  br  the  date,*' 

A  far  bolder  man  than  I  have  ever  claimed  to  be  might  have  felt 
his  heart  stand  still  at  this  speech ;  and  its  effect  on  me  was  greatly 
heightened  bv  Calbot's  tone  and  manner,  and  bv  the  way  he 
fastened  his  eves  upon  me.  Nor  were  the  circumstances  in  other 
resj/ec^s  reassuring — alone  at  night,  with  a  man  three  or  four  times 
mv  pbvsical  equal,  who  was  wholly  emancipated  from  rational  con- 
trol. I  sat  quite  still  for  a  few  moments — very  long  moments  they 
seemed  to  me — staring  helplessljrat  Calbot,  who  took  a  small  note- 
book out  of  his  pocket,  tore  out  a  leaf  with  something  scrawled  on 
it,  and  handed  it  to  me.  I  read  it  mechanically — "  Archibald 
Armstrong.  Died  February  6th,  1698."  Meanwhile  Calbot  helped 
himself  to  another  glass  of  wine ;  but  I  was  too  much  imnerved  to 
restrain  him,  and,  indeed,  too  much  bewildered. 

"  Archibald  Armstrong,"  muttered  I,  repeating  the  name  aloud : 
"  died  February  6th — yes  ;  but  it  was  this  present  year  1 875 — ^not 
1698.  Why,  I  went  to  the  auction-sale  of  his  effects  this  very 
afternoon ! " 

"  Keep  the  paper,"  said  Calbot,  not  noticing  my  obser\ation,  "  it 
may  possibly  lead  to  something.  And  now  I  wish  you  to  listen  to 
my  statement.  I  am  neither  craz}*,  Dravton,  nor  intoxicated.  But 
I  am  not  the  same  man  you  have  known  heretofore ;  my  life  has 
been  seared — blasted.  Perhaps  you  think  ray  language  extrava- 
gant ;  but  after  what  I  have  experienced  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  extravagance  for  me.  It  is  an  awful  thing,"  he  added,  with  a 
long  involuntary  sigh,  **  to  have  been  face  to  face  with  an  evil 
spirit ! " 

*•  In  heaven's  name,  Calbot,"  cried  I,  starting  up  from  my  chair, 

d  trembling  all  over,  I  believe,  from  nerNOus  excitement,  "  don't 

\  talking  and  looking  like  that.  If  you  can  tell  me  a  straight- 
d,  consistent  story,  I'll  listen  to  it ;  but  these  hints  and  inter- 
<ns  of  yours  will  drive  me  mad  ! " 

^*  Tm  going  to  tell  you,  Drayton,  though  it  will  be  the  next  worst 
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thing  to  meeting  that ^Thing itself,  to  tell  about  it.    But  the 

matter  is  too  grim  earnest  to  allow  of  trifling.  You  have  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge  on  queer  and  out-of-the-way  subjects,  Drayton, 
and  I  thought  it  not  impossible  that  you  might  make  some  sugges* 
tions,  for  there  must  be  some  reason  for  this  hideous  visitation- 
some  cause  for  it ;  and  though  all  is  over  for  me  now,  there  would 
be  a  kind  of  satisfaction  in  knowing  whit  that  reason  was.  Besides, 
I  must  speak  to  some  one,  and  you  are  a  dear  friend,  and  an  old  one.'* 
I  was  a  good  deal  relieved  to  hear  Calbot  speak  thus  affectionately 
of  our  relations  with  each  other ;  and  indeed  he  appeared  no  way 
inclined  to  violence.  Accordingly,  having  offered  him  a  Cabana 
(which  he  refused)  I  put  the  box  and  the  decanter  back  in  the  cup- 
board, and  locked  the  door.  Then,  relighting  my  own  cigar,  and 
putting  a  lump  or  two  of  coal  on  the  fire,  I  resumed  my  chair,  and 
bade  my  friend  begin  his  story. 

VI. 

"  There  was  an  intermarriage'  between  the  Burleighs  and  the 
Calbots  four  or  five  generations  ago,"  said  he ;  "I  found  the  record 
of  it  in  our  family  papers,  shortly  before  Miss  Burleigh  and  I  were 
engaged  ;  but  it  appears  not  to  have  turned  out  well.  I  don't  know 
whether  the  husband  and  wife  quarrelled,  or  whether  their  troubles 
came  from  some  outside  interference  ;  but  they  had  not  been  long 
married  before  a  separation  took  place — not  a  regular  divorce,  but 
the  wife  went  quietly  back  to  her  father's  house,  and  my  ancestor  is 
supposed  to  have  gone  abroad.  But  this  was  not  the  end  of  it, 
Drayton  ;  for  some  years  later,  the  husband  returned,  and  he  and 
his  wife  lived  together  again." 

**  Was  there  any  further  estrangement  between  them,  after- 
wards ?  " 

**  It  is  an  ugly  stor)',"  said  Calbot,  gloomily,  getting  up  from  his 
chair,  and  taking  his  old  place  before  the  fire.  **  No  ;  they  lived 
together — as  long  as  they  did  live !  But  it  was  about  the  era  of  the 
witchcraft  mania — or  delusion,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so — and  it  is 
strongly  hinted  in  some  of  the  documents  in  my  possession  that  the 
Calbots  were — not  witches — but  victims  of  witchcraft.  They 
accused  no  one,  but  they  seemed  to  have  been  shunned  by  every- 
body like  persons  under  the  shadow  of  a  curse.  Well — it  wasn't  a 
great  while  before  Mrs.  Calbot  died,  and  her  husband  went  mad 
soon  afterwards.  There  were  two  children.  One  of  them,  the  son, 
was  born  before  the  first  separation.  The  other,  a  daughter,  came 
into  the  world  after  the  reunion,  and  she  was  an  idiot !  " 
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"An  ugly  stor}',  sure  enough,"  said  I,  shrugging  my  shoulders 
with  a  chilly  sensation ;  "but  "what  has  it  to  do  with  your  business  7* 

**  Perhaps  nothing ;  but  there  is  one  thing  which  would  go  for 
nothing  in  the  way  of  legal  evidence,  but  which  has  impressed  me, 
nevertheless.  The  date  of  the  second  coming-together  of  my 
ancestor  and  his  wife  was  1698." 

"  Well  ?' 

"  If  you  look  at  that  paper  I  gave  you  you'll  see  the  date  of 
Armstrong's  death  is  also  1698." 

"  Still  I  don't  see  the  point." 

"It's  simply  this:  the — ^Thing  I  saw  was  the  condemned  soul 
of  that  Archibald  Armstrong.  Who  he  may  have  been  I  don't 
know ;  but  I  can't  help  believing  that  my  ancestor  knew  him  when 
he  was  still  in  the  flesh.  They  had  a  feud,  perhaps — ^may  be, 
about  this  very  marriage — of  course  you  understand  Fm  only 
supposing  a  case.  Well,  Calbot  gets  the  better  of  his  rival,  and 
is  married.  Then  Armstrong  exerts  his  malignant  ingenuity  to 
set  them  at  odds  with  each  other.  He  may  have  played  on  the 
superstitious  fancies  which  they  probably  shared  with  others  of 
that  age,  and  at  last  we  may  suppose  he  accomplished  their 
separation." 

"  An  ingenious  idea,"  I  admitted,  "  but  what  about  your  date  P* 

"Why,  on  hearing  of  his  death,  they  would  naturally  suppose 
all  danger  over,  and  that  they  might  live  together  unmolested. 
And  from  this  point  you  may  differ  with  me  or  not,  as  you  choose. 
I  believe  that  it  was  only  after  Armstrong  was  dead  that  his  power 
for  evil  became  commensurate  with  his  will.  I  believe,  Drayton," 
said  Calbot,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  ^nd  emphasising 
his  words  with  the  slow  gesture  of  his  right  arm,  "  that  the  soul  of 
that  dead  man  haunted  that  wretched  couple  from  the  day  of  his 
death  until  the  whole  tragedy  was  consummated — until  the  woman 
died  and  the  man  went  mad.  And  I  believe  that  his  devilish 
malignity  has  lived  on  to  this  day,  and  wreaked  itself,  a  second 
time,  on  Miss  Burleigh  and  myself." 

There  was  a  short  pause,  during  which  my  poor  friend  stood 
tapping  one  foot  on  the  hearth-rug,  his  eyes  bent  downwards  in 
sombre  abstraction. 

"  Look  here,  my  dear  John,"  I  said  at  length,  speaking  with  an 
effort,  for  there  was  a  sensation  of  heavy  oppression  on  my  chest ; 
"listen  to  me,  old  fellow.  You've  had  time  to  cool  down  and 
bethink  yourself:  so  far  as  I  can  judge  you  appear,  as  yovL  say, 
neither  crazy  nor  intoxicated.    Now  I  wish  you,  remembering  that 
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we  are  sensible,  enlightened  men,  living  in  London  in  this  year 
1875,  to  tell  me  honestly  whether  I  am  to  understand  you  as 
deliberately  asserting  a  belief  in  visitations  from  the  other  world. 
Because,  really,  you  know,  that  is  what  any  one  would  infer  from 
the  way  you  have  been  talking  this  evening." 

**  I  see  there  would  be  little  use,  Drayton,  in  my  answering  your 
question  directly ;  but  I  will  give  you  a  deliberate  and  honest  account 
of  my  personal  experiences  during  these  last  two  days :  there  ¥rill 
be  no  danger  of  your  mistaking  my  meaning  then.  You  won't 
mind  my  walking  up  and  down  the  room  while  I'm  speaking,  will 
you  ?  The  subject  is  a  painful  one,  and  motion  seems  to  make 
it  easier,  somehow." 

I  did  mind  it  very  much,  it  made  me  as  nervous  as  a  water- 
beetle  ;  but,  of  course,  I  forbore  to  say  so,  and  Calbot  went  on. 

"  I  said  I  found  out  all  this  ancestral  trouble  some  time  before 
I  was  engaged ;  and,  as  you  may  imagine,  I  kept  silence  about  it 
to  Miss  Burleigh.  I  think  now  it  was  a  mistake  to  do  so ;  but  my 
ideas  on  many  subjects  have  undergone  modification  of  late.  I 
believe  I  had  forgotten  all  about  the  discovery  by  the  time  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  risk  an  avowal :  at  any  rate,  I  had  no  mis- 
givings about  it ;  and  when  I  came  out  from  my  interview  with 
her — the  happiest  man  in  England  ! — ah,  Drayton,  it  seemed  to  me 
then  that  there  could  be  no  more  pains  nor  shadows  in  life  for  me 
thenceforward  for  ever !" 

I  devoutly  wished,  not  for  the  first  time  that  evening,  that  Calbot 
would  not  be  so  painfully  in  earnest.  In  his  normal  state  it  was 
difficult  to  get  a  serious  word  out  of  him ;  he  was  brimming  over 
with  quaint  humour  and  fun  ;  but,  as  he  himself  had  remarked,  he 
was  another  man  to-day.  After  walking  backwards  and  forwards 
once  or  twice  in  silence,  he  continued : — 

"  You  know  how  happy  I  was  those  first  few  days  "^  I  dare  say 
you  wished  me  and  my  happiness  in  Jericho,  when  I  insisted  on 
deluging  you  with  an  account  of  it.  Think  I  Drayton,  that  was 
hardly  a  week  ago.  Well,  as  soon  as  I  had  got  a  little  bit  used  to 
the  feeling  of  being  engaged,  I  began  to  think  what  I  should  give 
her — Edna,  you  know — for  a  betrothal  gift.  A  ring,  of  course,  is 
the  usual  thing ;  but  I  couldn't  be  satisfied  with  a  ring  :  I  wanted 
my  gift  to  be  something  rare — unique;  in  short,  something  differ- 
ent from  what  any  other  fellow  could  give  his  mistress  ;  for  I  loved 
her  more  than  any  woman  was  ever  loved  before.  After  a  good 
deal  of  fruitless  bother,  I  suddenly  bethought  myself  of  a  jewel-box 
which  had  belonged  to  my  mother — God  bless  her ! — and  which 
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she  had  bequeathed  to  me,  intending,  very  likely,  that  I  should  use 
it  for  the  very  purpose  1  was  now  thinking  of.  I  got  out  the  box, 
and  over-hauled  it.  There  was  a  lot  of  curious  old  tririkets  in  it ; 
but  the  thing  which  at  once  took  my  eye  was  a  delicately  wrought 
gold  necklace,  that  looked  as  though  it  had  been  made  expressly 
for  Edna's  throat.  There  was  a  locket  attached  to  it,  which  I  at  first 
meant  to  take  off;  but  on  examining  it  closely,  I  found  it  was  quite 
worthy  of  the  chain — ^was  an  exquisite  work  of  art,  indeed.  It  was 
made  of  a  dark  yellow  or  brownish  sort  of  stone,  semi-transparent, 
and  was  engraven  with  a  very  finely  wrought  bas-relief." 

**  Calbot !  "  exclaimed  I,  starting  upright  in  my  chair,  "  what  sort 
of  a  stone  did  you  say  that  locket  was  made  of  ?  " 

**  What  is  the  matter  ?"  returned  he,  stopping  short  in  his  walk 
and  facing  me  with  a  glance  partly  apprehensive,  partly  expectant. 
**  I  never  saw  exactly  such  a  stone  before — but  why  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  said  I,  after  a  moment's  excited  thought ;  "  it 
certainly  is  very  strange!  But,  never  mind,  go  on,"  I  added, 
throwing  a  glance  at  the  old  manuscript  which  lay  open  on 
the  table ;  **  go  on.  Til  tell  you  afterwards ;  I  must  turn  it  over 
in  my  mind  a  bit." 

"The  reason  I  described  it  so  minutely,"  remarked  Calbot,  "  was 
that  I  got  a  notion  into  my  head  that  it  had  something  to  do  with 
what  happened  afterwards,  and  the  reason  of  that  notion  is, 
that  almost  from  the  very  moment  that  Edna  took  the  necklace — 
I  clasped  it  round  her  neck  myself — the  strange,  awful  influence, 
visitation — call  it  what  you  like — began  to  be  apparent. 

"Oh,  Drayton,  you  can  never  know  how  lovely,  how  divine 
he  looked  that  evening.  She  had  on  what  they  call,  I  believe, 
a  demi-toilette ;  open  at  the  throat,  you  know,  and  half  the  arm 
showing.  No  woman  could  have  looked  more  beautiful  than  she, 
before  I  put  on  the  chain  and  locket ;  yet  when  they  were  on,  she 
looked  as  handsome  again.  It  was  really  wonderful — the  effect  they 
had.  Her  eyes  deepened,  and  an  indescribable  change  or  modula- 
tion— imperceptible,  very  likely,  to  anyone  beside  myself,  her  lover 
— came  over  her  face.  I  think  it  was  a  shade  of  sadness — 
of  mystery — no,  I  can  only  repeat  that  it  was  indescribable ;  but 
it  gave  her  beauty  just  the  touch  that  made  it,  humanly  speaking, 
perfect.  I  dare  say  this  is  all  very  tiresome  to  you,  Drayton,  but  I 
can't  help  it !  " 

"Oh,  go  on,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  I,  warmly;  for,  indeed,  I 
was  moved  as  well  as  excited.  "  Won't  you  sit  down  }  Here,  take 
my  chair !  " 
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But  he  would  not. 

"  As  I  fastened  the  clasp,  I  said  *  You  are  fettered  for  ever  now, 
Edna ! '  afid  she  said,  with  her  eyes  sparkling  *  Yes,  I  am  the  thrall 
of  the  locket ;  the  giver  may  lead  me  in  triumph  where  he  will ! ' 
Just  as  the  words  passed  her  lips,  Drayton,  I  felt  a  sensation  of 
coldness  and  depression :  I  gave  an  involuntary  shudder,  and  looking 
quickly  in  Edna's  eyes,  I  saw  there  the  very  reflection  of  my  own 
feeling !  We  were  alone,  and  yet  there  seemed  to  be  a  third  person 
present — cold,  hateful,  malevolent.  He  seemed  to  be  between  us 
— to  be  pressing  us  irresistibly  apart ;  and  I  felt  powerless  to  con- 
tend against  the  insidious  influence ;  and  so  was  she.  For  an 
instant  or  two  we  gazed  fearfully  and  strangely  at  each  other ;  then 
she  said,  faintly  *  Come  to  me — take  me  1  *  and  half  held  out  her 
arms,  her  face  and  lips  all  pale.  Drayton,  I  cannot  tell  you  what  a 
desperate  struggle  I  had  with  myself  then !  My  whole  soul  leapt  out 
towards  her  with  a  passion  such  as  I  had  never  known  before ; 
and  yet  my  body  seemed  paralysed.  I  had  felt  something  similar 
to  it  in  dreams  before  then  ;  but  the  dream  pain  was  nothing  to  the 
real  pain.  A  cold  dead  hand  was  on  my  heart,  dragging  it  back- 
ward, deadening  it ;  and  another  at  my  throat,  stifling  me.  But  I 
fought  against  it — it  seemed  to  me  I  sweated  drops  of  blood — but 
I  overcame.  I  put  my  arm  round  her  waist — I  kissed  her ;  and  yet, 
though  I  seemed  to  hold  her — though  our  lips  seemed  to  meet — 
still  that  Thing  was  between  us— we  did  not  really  touch  each 
other  !  With  all  our  love,  we  were  like  lifeless  clay  to  one  another's 
caress.  It  was  a  mockery, — our  souls  could  meet  no  more."  Here 
Calbot  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand  for  a  short  time.  "It  was 
the  last  time  I  ever  kissed  her,"  said  he. 

I  said  nothing  ;  my  sympathy  with  my  hapless  friend  was  keen. 
Yet  I  must  confess  to  a  secret  sensation  of  relief  that  there  was  to 
be  no  more  kissing.  It  was  natural,  under  the  circumstances,  that 
Calbot — poor  fellow — should  speak  recklessly;  but  I  am  a  bachelor, 
a  confirmed  bachelor,  and  such  descriptions  distress  me;  they  make 
me  restless,  wakeful,  and  unhappy.  Yes,  I  was  glad  we  had  had  the 
last  of  them. 

*'  It  all  passed  very  quickly,  and  a  third  person  would  perhaps 
have  seen  no  change  in  us  ;  probably  the  change  was  more  inward 
than  outward,  after  all.  It  was  peculiar  that  we,  both  of  us,  by  a 
tacit  understanding,  forbore  to  speak  to  each  other  of  this  dismal 
mystery  that  had  so  suddenly  grown  up  between  us.  It  was  too 
real,  and  at  the  same  time  too  hopeless  ;  but  to  have  acknowledged 
it  would  have  been  to  pronounce  it  hopeless  indeed.   We  would  not 
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do  that  yet.  We  sat  apart,  quietly  and  conventionally  making 
observations  on  ordinary  topics,  as  though  we  had  been  newly 
introduced.  And  yet  my  betrothal  gift  was  round  her  nedc,  moving 
as  she  breathed ;  and  we  loved  each  other,  and  our  hearts  were 
breaking.     Oh,  it  is  cruel !" 

In  exclaiming  thus,  my  friend  (being  at  the  further  end  of  the 
room  at  the  time)  struck  his  foot  sharp  against  the  leg  of  a  small 
antique  table,  which  stood  against  the  wall.  Like  many  other 
valuable  things,  the  table  was  fragile,  and  the  leg  broke.  The  table 
tipped  over,  and  a  vase  (the  ancestral  vase,  containing  the  elixir  of 
life)  fell  off  to  the  floor. 

Calbot — I  think  it  was  much  ,to  his  credit — found  room  amidst 
his  proper  anguish  to  be  sincerely  distressed  at  this  accident.  On 
picking  up  the  vase,  however,  he  immediately  exclaimed  that  it  was 
unbroken.  This  was  fortunate :  the  table  could  be  mended,  but 
the  vase,  not  to  speak  of  its  contents,  would  have  been  irre- 
placeable. Calbot  put  it  carefully  on  the  study  table,  beside  the 
MS. ;  set  the  invalid  table  in  a  corner ;  and  then,  to  my  great  satis- 
faction, drew  up  a  chair  to  the  fire,  and  continued  his  sad  story  in 

a  civilised  posture. 

VII. 

**  I  did  not  stay  long  after  this  ;  and  ours  was  a  strange  parting 
that  evening,  if  our  hearts  could  have  been  seen.  We  felt  it  a 
relief  to  separate,  and  yet  the  very  relief  was  a  finer  kind  of 
pain.  We  knew  not  what  had  befallen  us ;  but,  perhaps,  we 
both  had  a  hope,  then,  that  another  day  would  somehow  set  things 
right. 

"  I  only  took  her  hand  in  saying  good-bye ;  but  again  it  seemed 
as  if  her  soft  fingers  were  not  actually  in  contact  with  mine — as  if 
some  rival  hand  were  interposed.  And  I  noticed  (as  I  had  done 
once  or  twice  before  during  our  latter  conversation)  that,  even  while 
the  farewell  words  were  being  spoken,  she  turned  her  head  abruptly 
with  a  startled,  listening  expression,  as  though  another  voice  had 
spoken  close  at  her  ear.  I  could  hear  nothing,  nor  understand  the 
dimly  terrified  look  in  her  eyes — a  look  appealing  and  yet  shrinking. 
But  afterwards  I  understood  it  all.  When  I  reached  the  street,  I 
turned  back,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  Edna  at  the  window.  Beside 
her  I  fancied  I  distinguished  the  half-defined  outlines  of  a  strange 
figure — that  of  a  man  who  appeared  to  be  gesticulating  in  an  extra- 
vagant manner.  But  before  I  could  decide  whether  it  were  a 
shadow  or  a  reality,  Edna  had  turned  away,  and  the  apparition 
vanished  with  her." 
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"  Her  father,  of  course,"  I  threw  in,  with  a  glance  over  my 
shoulder,  **  or,  perhaps,  it  was  the  footman."  Calbot  made  no 
reply. 

"I  got  up  yesterday  morning,"  said' he,  "convinced  that  the 
whole  thing  was  a  delusion.  I  took  a  brisk  walk  round  Hyde  Park^ 
ate  a  good  breakfast,  and  by  eleven  o'clock  was  on  my  way  to  her 
house,  sure  that  I  should  find  her  as  cheerfully  disposed  to  laugh  at 
our  dolorous  behaviour  the  night  before  as  I  myself  was*  I  went 
down  Piccadilly  in  the  best  of  spirits ;  but  on  turning  the  comer  of 
Park  Lane,  I  very  plainly  saw  three  persons  coming  dowa  towards 
me."  .      . 

Here  Calbot  paused  so  long  that  I  could  hardly  refrain  from 
springing  out  of  my  chair.  I  had  never  heard  him  argue  a  case 
before  a  jury ;  but  had  I  been  the  presiding  judge  himself,  I  was 
convinced  that  Calbot  could  have  moulded  my  opinions^  to'whatsa« 
ever  issue  he  had  pleased.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  doubt  whether 
he  was  aware  of  his  own  best  powers.  The  effect  he  was  now 
producing  on  me  was  certainly  not  the  result  of  any  premeditated 
artifice. 

**  I  saw  Edna,"  he  finally  went  on,  speaking  in  a  husky,  labouring 
tone,  and  gazing  intently  over  my  shoulder,  as  if  he  saw  her  therii, 
"  She  was  walking  in  the  centre,  with  a  weary,  lifeless  step,  her 
head  bent  downwards  :  on  her  right  was  her  father,  as  jolly  and 
portly  as  ever:  and  on  her  left,  Drayton,  was  the  same  strange 
figure  of  which  I  fancied  I  had  caught  a  glimpse  the  night  before. 
It  was  no  shadow  now,  however,  but  looked  as  real  and  palpable  as 
General  Burleigh  himself.  It  appeared  to  be  diligently  addressing 
itself  to  Edna,  occasionally  even  stooping  to  speak  in  her  ear;  and 
once  I  saw  it  put  its  arm  round  her  waist,  and  apparently  press  its 
bearded  cheek  to  her  own." 

"  Why,  in  Heaven's  name,  Calbot,  didn't  you" But  there 

was  something  in  my  friend's  eyes,  as  he  turned  them  on  me,  which 
made  me  break  off  just  there. 

'*  When  I  first  turned  the  corner  the  three  were  sixty  or  seventy 
yards  distant.  It  struck  me  at  once  that  Edna  seemed  to  .  have  no 
direct  consciousness  of  the  stranger's  presence.  That  is,  she  did 
not  act  as  if  he  were  visible  to  her;  though,  at  the  same  time,  I 
could  liardly  doubt  that  the  idea  of  him  was  present  to  her  mind.; 
and  from  her  manner  of  involuntary  shrinking  and  starting  when 
the  Thing  became  particularly  demonstrative  in  its  manner,  I  fancied 
that  the  words  which  it  appeared  to  address  to  her  insinuated  them- 
selves  into   her   brain   under- the   form    of    dismal    and    hateful 
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thoughts.  Perhaps,  Drayton,  the  base  or  wicked  notions  that 
sometimes  creep  into  our  minds  unawares,  asserting  themselves 
our  own,  are  whispered  to  us  by  some  evil  spirit,  invisible  to  our 
sight,  but  capable  of  impressing  the  immaterial  part  of  us  all  the 
more  effectively. 

**  As  they  drew  near,  I  could  no  longer  doubt  that  the  Thing  was 
viewless,  not  only  to  Edna,  but  to  every  one  else  besides  m)rself 
alone.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  figure's  remarkable  costume,  no 
less  than  its  many  eccentricities,  would  have  drawn  a  great  crowd 
in  a  few  moments.  It  was  a  tall,  fantastic  apparition,  clad  in  a 
black  velvet  cloak  and  doublet,  silk  hose,  and  high-heeled  shoes. 
On  its  head  was  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  with  heavy  plumes ;  there 
were  lace  ruffles  at  its  wrists  and  round  its  throat.  A  long  rapier 
dangled  by  its  side  ;  its  beard  was  grey  and  peaked,  but  a 
copious  brown  wig  flowed  out  beneath  the  hat  and  rested  on  the 
shoulders. 

"  Its  gait,  as  it  stalked  along  the  pavement,  was  mincing  and 
affected,  and  under  other  circumstances  I  might  have  laughed 
at  it.  Its  manner  and  gestures  were  absurdly  exaggerated  and 
fantastic.  It  was  continually  bowing  and  scraping  to  Edna,  and 
seemingly  making  hot  love  to  her ;  but  as  often  as  she  winced  or 
shrank  from  it,  it  appeared  hugely  delighted,  throwing  up  its  arms, 
wagging  its  head,  and  contorting  its  body,  as  if  carried  away  by  an 
immoderate  fit  of  laughter. 

"  The  sun  was  shining  broadly,  but  none  of  its  rays  seemed  to  fall 
on  the  sable  garments  of  this  singular  personage.  In  fact,  though 
I  saw  him  as  plainly  as  I  now  see  you,  Drayton,  I  was,  nevertheless, 
well  aware  that  here  was  something  more  or  less  than  flesh  and 
blood.  It  was  a  being  of  another  state  than  this  mortal  one  of 
ours.  I  say  I  saw  him ;  and  yet  I  do  not  believe  that  it  was 
with  my  natural  eyesight.  A  deeper  sense  of  vision  had  been 
temporarily  opened  within  me,  and  this  spectre  came  within  its 
scope. 

"  For  a  spectre  it  was.  General  Burleigh,  striding  bluffly  along 
by  the  other  side  of  his  daughter,  swinging  his  cane,  twisting  his 
moustachios,  and  ever  and  anon  smiling  and  bowing  to  a  passing 
friend,  was  ludicrously  unconscious  of  there  being  anything  super- 
natural in  his  vicinity.  Moreover,  I  saw  at  least  twenty  persons  pass 
the  apparition  shoulder  to  shoulder,  evidently  without  seeing  it ; 
though  they  would  often  shiver,  and  wrap  their  top-coats  or  shawls 
more  closely  round  them,  as  if  a  sudden  blast  of  icy  air  had 
penetrated  them.      All  this  time  the    three    were    approaching 
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slowly,  and  were  now  but  little  more  than  twenty  paces  distant.  I 
had  not  moved  a  step  since  first  coming  in  view  of  them,  and  had 
kept  my  eyes  fixed  point-blank  upon  the  apparition. 

"At  this  moment    I  was  puzzled  to  observe  that  the  black- 
garmented  figure  was  a  good  deal  less  distinctly  discernible  than 
when  it  had  been  farther  off.     The  sun  was  still  as  bright  as  ever, 
the  air  as  clear,  but  the  outline  of  the  shape  was  blurred  and 
undefined,  as  though    seen  out  of    focus    through  a  telescope. 
General  Burleigh  now  caught  sight  of  me  for  the  first  time,  and 
his  cordial  gesture  of  salute  caused  Edna  quickly  to  raise  her  eyes. 
We  saw  despair  in  each  other's  looks,  and  then  she  dropped  her 
eyes  again,  and  moved  wearily  onward.     Simultaneously  with  her 
glance  the  spectre  (which  appeared  to  be  as  unconscious  of  every- 
thing save  Edna  and  myself,  as  every  one  except  us  was  of  it)— the 
spectre  also  directed  its  gaze  at  me.     I  can  never  forget  that  face, 
Drayton.     I  seemed  to  grow  older  and  more  miserable  as  I  con- 
fronted it.    And  all  the  while  it  was  getting  less  and  less  per- 
ceptible :  now  it  was  magnified,  clouded,  and  distorted ;  but  the 
devilish  expression  of  it  was  still  recognisable.     Now  it*  faded  or 
expanded  into  vagueness  ;  only  a  foggy  shadow  seemed  gliding  by 
Edna's  side ;  and  when  she  was  within  ten  paces,  and  her  father's 
voice  was  speaking  out  its  hearty  welcome  to  me,  every  trace  even 
of  the  shadow  had  disappeared  ;  nothing  was  left  but  that  chil- 
liness and  horror  of  the  heart  which  I  had  felt  the  night  previous, 
but  now  vastly  intensified,  because  I  was  no  longer  ignorant  of  the 
cause  of  it.     Edna  and  I  would  never  again  be  alone  together. 
This  devil  was  to  haunt  us  henceforth,  mocking  our  love  by  its 
hideous  mimicry  and  derision,  marring  and  polluting  our  most  sacred 
secrets,  sickening  our  hearts  and  paralysing  our  hope  and  reliance 
in  each  other.     We  could  neither  escape  it  nor  resist  it ;  and  its 
invisibility  when  we  were  together  was  not  the  least  fearful  thing 
about  it.     To  sec  it,  awful  as  it  was,  must  be  less  unendurable  than 
to  imagine  it,  unseen  ;  and  the  certainty  that,  so  often  as  I  left 
Edna,  I  should  leave  this  devil  in  her  company,  visible  once  more 
the  moment  he  was  out  of  my  reach,  but  never  to  be  met  and 
grappled  with  hand  to  hand — this  was  hard  to  bear  1     Had  ever 
mortal  man  before  such  a  rival  ? 

**A11  this,  of  course,  was  but  dimly  apprehended  by  my  mind  at 
the  time  ;  but  I  had  sufficient  opportunity  to  muse  upon  it  after- 
wards. General  Burleigh  seized  my  hand,  and  shook  the  head  of 
his  cane  at  me. 

'*  *  Shall  be  obliged  to  court-martial  you,  young  man  I     What 
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have  you  been  doing  to  my  daughter,  sir  ?  Why,  no  one  can  get  a 
word  or  a  smile  out  of  her,  since  yoii  came  with  your  tomfooleries  I 
She  keeps  all  her  good-  humour  for  you,  confound  you  I  It's  witch- 
craft— ^you've  bewitched  my  little  girl,  with  your  lockets  and  your 
necklaces  and  your  tomfooleries !  You've  bewitched  her — and  FU 
have  you  court-martialed,  and  executed  for  witchcraft,  by  Jove  I 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  *  And  with  that  he  gripped  my  hand 
again,  and  vowing  that  the  club  was  the  only  place  for  him  since  I 
had  appeared  with  my  tomfooleries  and  witchcraft,  he  swung  round 
on  his  heel  and  strode  away,  his  broad  military  shoulders  shaking 
with  jollity  ;  and  left  Edna  alone  with  me — ^and  my  rival ! 

"  We  strolled  off  along  Piccadilly,  and  I  dare  say  every  man  we 
met  was  envying  me  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  But  though  her 
arm  was  in  mine,  I  knew  I  might  as  well  have  been  miles  away 
from  her.  And  we  both  were  reticent  of  our  words  on  all  matters 
lying  near  our  hearts,  as  if  that  third  presence  had  been  as  palpable 
and  visible  as  it  was  otherwise  real.  We  spoke  constrainedly  and 
coldly;  nay,  we  even  tried  not  to  think  of  our  love  or  of  our  misery, 
lest  it  might  possess  power  to  see  our  thoughts  as  well  as  hear  our 
voices.  We  walked  on,  seldom  looking  at  one  another,  for  fear  of 
catching  a  glimpse  of  it  in  each  other's  eyes.  I  saw,  however,  that 
Edna  still  wore  her  locket — indeed,  she  had  told  me,  the  night 
before,  that  she  would  never  take  it  off,  until  I  bade  her  do  so. 

"  *  So,  your  father  thinks  you  bewitched,  Edna,'  I  said  at  length, 
trying  to  throw  off  the  incubus  a  little. 

"  *  I  am  not  very  well,  I  think.' 

"  *  He  seemed  to  fancy  the  spell  was  connected  with  that  old 
locket,'  I  continued  ;  my  very  disinclination  to  the  subject  driving 
me  to  tamper  with  it. 

**  *  Perhaps  it  is,'  returned  Edna,  listlessly,  lifting  her  hand  for  a 
moment  to  her  throat.     *  I  am  not  quite  used  to  it  yet.' 

"  *  To  witchcraft,  do  you  mean  ?  You  have  seen  no  phantoms, 
have  you  ? ' 

**  I  felt  her  little  hand  clutch  my  arm  with  an  involuntary  start. 
I  looked  down,  and  she  met  my  eye  with  a  blush,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  terrified,  shrinking  expression  that  was  bitter  to  behold. 

"  *  I  see  nothing  with  my  open  eyes,'  she  said,  scarcely  above  a 
whisper ;  *  but  at  night — I  cannot  help  my  dreams ;  and  they  follow 
me  into  the  day.' 

"It  was  as  I  had  thought,  therefore:  the  spectre  was  not  objec- 
tively visible  to  her.  She  could  not  get  away  from  her  own  self, 
and  hence  could  gain  no  point  of  vantage  whence  her  persecutor 
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could  be  seen.  There  was  little  doubt,  nevertheless,  that  her 
mental  picture  of  him  agreed  with ,  my  ocular  experience.  It 
seemed  to  me,  on  the  whole,  that  her  burden  must  be  fiar  harder  to 
bear  than  mine.  There  is  a  kind  of  relief  in  being  able  to  face  a 
horror ;  and  my  own  feelings,  since  seeing  this  evil  spirit  which 
was  haunting  us,  had  been  in  a  certain  sense  more  tolerable,  if  more 
hopeless,  than  the  night  before.  But  how  did  I  know  what  agony 
she  might  suffer!  Even  her  innocent  sleep  was  not  sacred  from  this 
evil  thing ;  all  her  maiden  reserve  and  delicacy  were  outraged ;  she 
could  be  safe  nowhere — no  one  cbuld  protect  her ;  and  with  me, 
who  would  have  given  my  life  to  please  a  whim  of  hers,  her  suffer* 
ing  and  exposure  must  be  less  endurable  than  anywhere  else.  I 
could  well  understand  her  blush — poor  girl — poor  girl ! " 

Not  for  many  years — not  since,  in  fact,  certainr  sad  experiences 
of  my  own  early  days — had  I  been  so  deeply  stirred  as  by  this 
recital  of  Calbofs.  His  voice  had  great  compass  and  expression, 
and  the  needs  of  his  profession  had  given  its  natural  powers  every 
cultivation.  He  had  a  way  of  dwelling  on  certain  words,  and  ot 
occasionally  pausing,  or  appearing  to  hesitate,  which  greatly  added 
to  the  effect  of  his  narrative.  All  this  might  be  acquired  by  art, 
but  not  so  the  ever  and  anon  recurring  falterings  and  breaks,  into 
which  (as  now)  he  was  unexpectedly  betrayed.  I  felt  that  it  was 
unwise  in  me  to  listen  to  him — to  sympathise  with  him — as  I  was 
doing  ;  yet  could  I  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  stop  him.  All  fears 
of  violence  on  his  part  had  been  for  some  time  past  allayed.  I 
was  well  aware  that  my  encouragement  of  his  confidences  could 
only  result  in  my  passing  a  feverish,  uncomfortable  night,  and  a 
listless,  dismal  morrow,  and  yet  I  forbore  to  interrupt  him.  Ah  I 
it  is  we  old  bachelors  who  have  hearts  after  all. 

I  blew  my  nose,  Calbot  cleared  his  throat,  and  continued. 

VIII. 

"Well,  Drayton,  I  shan't  keep  you  much  1  om  Pic- 

cadilly we   turned  into   Bond  Street,        d   v         walkii       up 
sidewalk  on  the  left-hand  side,  when  sud        y      I  >p 

clasped  both  her  hands  round  my  arm.     S      u  a  low      ( 

mation,  and  trembled  perceptibly.     Her        e,  as  1  lo<  it, 

was   quite  rigid  and  colourless.      I  did  not  1       v  w  t 

matter,  but  fearing  she  was  about  to  swo        I  lool        r(       11 
a  cab.     In  so  doing  my  eye  caught  my  c  i       in  rr 

fixed  at  a  shop  entrance  on  the  other  side       t  It 

this  direction  that  Edna  also  was 
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no  longer  wondered  at  her  ghastly  aspect.  Close  by  her  shoulder 
appeared  the  fantastic,  black-garmented  figure  which  I  had  seen  a 
while  before  in  Park  Lane.  He  was  making  the  wildest  and  most 
absurd  gestures — grinning,  throwing  about  his  arms,  making  pro- 
found mock  obeisances,  and  evidently  in  an  ecstasy  of  enjoyment 
I  looked  suddenly  round,  but  the  place  which  should  have  been 
occupied  by  the  original  of  the  reflection  appeared  entirely  empty. 
Looking  back  to  the  mirror,  however,  there  was  the  spectre  again, 
actually  capering  with  ugly  glee. 

"Meantime  people  were  beginning  to  notice  the  strange  be- 
haviour of  Edna  and  myself,  and  I  was  thankful  when  a  passing 
cab  enabled  me  to  shield  her  from  their  scrutiny.  No  sooner 
were  we  seated  than  she  fainted  away,  and  only  recovered  a  few 
moments  before  we  stopped  at  her  door.  As  I  helped  her  out  she 
looked  me  sadly  in  the  face,  and  said — 

**  *  Come  to  me  to-morrow  afternoon — for  the  last  time.' 

"  I  could  say  nothing  against  her  decision,  Drayton ;  I  felt  we 
should  be  really  more  united,  living  apart,  than  were  we  to  force 
ourselves  to  outward  association.  Our  calamity  was  too  strong  for 
us ;  separation  might  appease  the  mysterious  malice  of  the  phan- 
tom, and  cause  him  to  return  whither  he  belonged.  The  per- 
secution of  our  long-dead  ancestors  now  recurred  to  me,  as  I  had 
read  it  a  week  or  two  before  in  those  dusty  old  documents,  and  I 
could  not  help  seeing  a  strange  similarity  between  their  fate  and 
ours.  Yet  we  had  an  advantage  in  not  being  married,  and  in 
having  the  warning  of  their  history  before  us.  You  see,"  observed 
Calbot,  somewhat  bitterly,  "  even  I  can  talk  of  advantages  I" 

"I  went  to  her  house  .to-day  and  had  a  short  interview.  I 
cannot  tell  you  in  detail  what  we  said,  but  it  seems  to  me  as 
though  the  memory  of  it  would  gradually  oust  all  other  memories 
from  my  mind.  I  told  her  that  passage  of  history :  we  agreed  to 
part — for  ever  in  this  world.  I  took  back  the  chain  and  locket 
which  I  had  given  her  but  so  short  a  time  before.  We  said  good- 
bye, in  cold  and  distant  words.  We  could  not. gratify  the  evil 
spirit,  which  we  knew  was  watching  us,  by  any  embrace  or  show 
of  grief  and  passion.    We  could  be  proud  in  our  despair." 

"  One  moment,  Calbot,"  said  I,  interrupting  him  at  this  point ; 
"you  say  she  gave  you  back  the  locket  ?" 

'*Yes." 

**  Is  it  in  your  possession  now  ?" 

"  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  Thames." 
.   "  Good  !     And  have  you  or  Miss  Burleigh  seen  anything  of  your 
phantom  since  then  ?" 
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"You  forget  that  we  parted  only  this  afternoon.  But  I  under- 
stand your  question.  No,  Drayton,  it  is  there  that  the  fate  of 
our  ancestors  gives  us  timely  warning.  We  must  never  meet 
again." 

"I  don't  consider  the  cases  parallel;  and  besides,"  I  added,  with 
a  glance  at  my  JMS.,  "  there  is  perhaps  another  point  to  be  con- 
sidered. However,  finish  your  story,  if  there  be  any  more  to 
tell." 

"  A  little  more,  and  then  my  story  will  be  finished  indeed  I  I 
am  going  with  the  new  expedition  to  the  North  Pole,  and  it  will  be 
my  own  fault  if  I  return.  Well,  after  leaving  her,  I  came  straight 
down  stairs  and  hurried  out.  I  felt  as  though  I  must  go  mad,  or 
kill  some  one — myself  perhaps.  As  I  stood  on  the  door-step, 
mechanically  buttoning  up  my  Ulster,  I  felt  that  creeping,  sicken- 
ing chill  once  more,  and  knew  that  the  unholy  Thing  had  passed 
me.  I  looked  sharply  about,  and  in  a  moment  or  two  I  saw  it,  as 
plainly  as  ever.  It  stood  on  the  sunlit  pavement,  about  fifty  yards 
away,  and  appeared  to  be  beckoning  me  to  approach. 

''  I  watched  it  for  perhaps  a  minute,  and  then  a  sudden  fury  took 
possession  of  me.  My  hatred  against  this  devil  which  had  blighted 
my  life  and  Edna's  must  have  leapt  up  in  my  eyes,  for  I  fancied, 
from  the  way  the  phantom  leered  at  me,  that  he  meant  to  claim  a 
sort  of  relationship  with  me — as  though  I  were  become  a  devil  too. 
Well,  if  I  were  a  devil,  perhaps  I'  might  be  able  to  inflict  some 
torture  on  this  my  fellow.  I  sprang  down  the  steps,  and  set  oflf 
towards  it.  It  waited  until  I  had  passed  over  more  than  half  the 
intervening  distance,  and  then  it  suddenly  turned  and  walked  onward 
before  me.     So  a  chase  began." 

**  Good  gracious,  Calbot,"  remonstrated  I  ;  "  you  don't  mean  to 
tell  me  you  ran  after  it — in  the  face  of  all  London,  too  1" 

*'  I  would  have  followed  it  to  its  own  hell  if  it  had  led  me  there," 
he  returned.  **At  first  it  stalked  along  swiftly  but  easily,  only 
occasionally  cutting  a  grotesque  caper  in  the  air,  with  a  flourish  of 
its  arms  and  legs.  It  kept  always  the  same  distance  in  front  of  me 
— with  no  effort  could  I  lessen  the  interval.  Nevertheless,  I 
gradually  increased  my  speed  almost  to  a  run,  much  to  the  apparent 
delight  of  the  hobgoblin,  who  skipped  with  frantic  glee  over  the 
cold  pavements,  occasionally  half  facing  about  to  wave  me  on.  It 
turned  the  corner  of  Piccadilly,  and  I  lost  sight  of  it  for  a  moment; 
but,  hurrying  up,  there  it  was  again,  a  short  distance  up  the  street. 
It  made  me  a  profound  mock  obeisance,  and  immediately  set  ofif 
anew. 
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"  As  I  need  not  tell  you,  the  figure  which  I  was  pursuing  was 
visible  only  to  myself.  The  street  was  full  of  people,  there  were  all 
the  usual  noise,  bustle,  and  gaiety  of  the  city  at  that  hour ;  but 
though  it  passed  through  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  in  all  the  fantas- 
tic singularity  of  its  costume  and  manner,  no  one  stepped  out  of 
its  way,  or  turned  to  gaze  at  it.  That  it  should  be  so  terrible  a 
reality  to  me,  and  at  the  same  time  so  completely  non-existent  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  affected  me  strangely.  Here  was  a  new  bond 
of  relationship  between  me  and  it.  My  misery  and  I  were  one  ; 
but  the  link  which  united  us  was  a  cap  of  invisibility  for  the 
demon. 

"/ was  not  invisible,  however,  nor  unnoticed.  I  was  conscious 
that  every  one  was  staring  at  me — and  no  wonder !  I  must  have 
presented  an  odd  spectacle,  hurrying  onward  with  no  apparent 
object,  and  with  an  expression  of  face  which  may  well  have  been 
startling  to  behold.  But  so  long  as  no  attempt  was  made  to  stop 
me,  I  was  indifferent  to  remark.  I  had  determined  to  follow  my 
black  friend  in  the  plumed  hat,  no  matter  where  the  chase  might 
lead  me. 

"  The  pace  grew  quicker  and  quicker.  We  went  down  the  Hay- 
market,  and  were  now  in  the  throng  of  the  Strand.  All  the  places 
which  I  know  so  well  passed  by  like  remembered  dreams.  They 
seemed  illusions,  and  the  only  real  substance  in  the  world  was  this 
Thing  that  I  pursued.  The  dark  shape  continued  to  glide  forward 
with  easy  speed,  ever  and  anon  giving  me  a  glimpse  of  the  pallid 
malignance  of  its  evil  visage ;  but  my  own  breath  was  beginning  to 
come  hard,  and  the  difficulty  of  forcing  a  path  through  the  press 
became  greater  as  we  neared  the  heart  of  the  city.  Passing  beneath 
Temple  Bar,  the  spectre  stopped  a  moment  and  stamped  its  foot 
imperiously,  at  the  same  tinie  beckoning  to  me  with  an  impatient 
gesture.  I  sprang  forward,  yearning  to  grapple  with  it ;  but  it  was 
gone  again,  and  seemed  to  flit  like  a  shadow  along  the  sidewalk. 
Its  merriment,  however,  now  forsook  all  bounds^ — it  appeared  to  be 
in  a  ceaseless  convulsion  of  chuckling  laughter.  We  flew  onward, 
but  so  absorbed  in  my  pursuit  had  I  now  become,  that  I  recollect 

nothing  distinctly  until  the  tower  of  St.  G ^'s  came  into  view.    I 

think  a  premonition  of  what  was  to  occur  entered  my  mind  then. 
The  hobgoblin  disappeared — seemingly  through  the  iron  railing  of 
the  contracted  graveyard  which  bounds  the  northern  side  of  the 
church.  I  came  up  to  the  railing  and  looked  within.  It  was  sitting 
on  an  ancient  headstone  blackened  by  London  smoke  and  worn  by 
time  ;  it  sat  with  its  elbows  on  its  knees,  and  its  head  in  its  hands. 
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A  sombre  shadow  fell  about  it,  which  the  cheerful  sunshine  could 
not  penetrate  ;  but  its  awful  eyes  emitted  a  dusky  phosphorescent 
glare,  dimly  illuminating  the  leering  features.  As  I  looked,  a  change 
came  over  them — they  were  now  those  of  a  corpse  already  moulder- 
ing in  decay — crumbling  into  nothingness  before  my  eyes.  The 
whole  figure  gradually  faded  or  darkened  away :  I  cannot  tell  how 
or  when  it  vanished.  Presently  I  was  staring  fixedly  at  an  old 
tombstone,  with  a  name  and  a  date  upon  it ;  but  the  church3rard 
was  empty." 

IX.  ^ 

Of  my  own  accord  I  now  reproduced  my  decanter  of  port  wiite^ 
and  Calbot  and  I  finished  it  before  either  of  us  spoke  another 
word. 

What  he  was  thinking  of  meanwhile  I  know  not ;  for  my  par^ 
I  was  endeavouring  to  put  in  order  a  number  of  disjointed  ideaai 
imbibed  at  various  epochs  during  this  evening,  whose  logical 
arrangement,  I  was  convinced,  would  go  far  towards  elttddatia^ 
much  of  the  mystery.  As  to  the  positively  supernatural  part  ^ 
Calbot's  experience,  of  course  I  had  no  way  of  accounting  for  tha^; 
but  I  fancied  there  were  materials  at  hand  tolerably  competent  to 
raise  a  ghost,  allowing  such  a  thing  as  a  ghost  to  be  possible. 

"  I  am  glad,  Calbot,"  I  began,  "  that  you  came  to  me.  Your  good 
sense — or  instinct,  perhaps,  directed  you  aright.  Do  not  despair ; 
I  should  not  be  surprised  were  we  to  manage  between  us  to 
discover  that  your  happiness,  so  far  from  being  at  an  end,  was  just 
on  the  point  of  establishing  itself  upon  a  trustworthy  foundation." 
Calbot  shook  his  head  gloomily.  "  Well,  well,"  resumed  I,  "  let  us 
see.  In  the  first  place — as  regards  that  locket.  It  will  perhaps 
surprise  you  to  learn  ^that  I  had  heard  of  it  before  [you  came  this 
evening — had  read  quite  a  minute  description  of  it,  in  fact." 

**  Where  ?"  demanded  my  friend,  raising  his  eyes. 

"  That  will  appear  later.  I  must  first  ask  you  whether,  in  the  old 
family  documents  you  spoke  of,  the  personal  appearance  of  this 
Archibald  Armstrong  was  particularly  delineated  ?  " 

**  I  hardly  know ;  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  especial  passage 
— and  yet  I  fancy  it  must  have  been  given  with  some  fulness ; 
because  when  I  saw  the  hobgoblin,  its  costume  and  aspect  seemed 
curiously  familiar." 

"  And  had  I  seen  it,  there  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  I  should 
have  recognised  it  also." 

*'  Indeed  !  "  exclaimed  Calbot,  sitting  upright  in  his  chair,  "  how 
happens  that  ?  " 
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**Wait  a  moment,  —  I  am  merely  collecting  evidence.  Now, 
have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  a  connection  of  any  sort, 
friendly,  business,  or  other,  subsisted  between  your  unhappy  ances- 
tor and  this  Armstrong  previous  to  the  former's  marriage  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  whether    he    was    under  any  obligations  to 
Armstrong  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  He  may  have  been — but  the  idea  is  new  to  me.     How" 

"  I  am  not  done  yet.  Now,  did  it  never  occur  to  you— or, 
I  should  say,  does  ^it  not  seem  probable — that  the  locket 
which  you  had  found  hidden  away  in  your  mother's  jewel-box 
was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  family  tragedy  you  told  me  of?" 
"I  have  thought  of  it,  Drayton;  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
imagining  such  a  thing;  the  trouble  is,  we  haven't  the  slightest 
evidence  of  it." 

"  I  was  about  to  say,"  I  rejoined,  "  that  there  is  direct  evidence 
of  precisely  such  a  locket  having  been  bought,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  by  precisely  such  a  looking  man  as  the  hob- 
goblin you  saw  to-day.     It  was  to  be  a  wedding  gift  to  the  woman 
he  was  to  marry  the  next  day." 
Drayton ! " 
"  That  woman  deceived  him,  and  eloped  on  the  eve  of  her  mar- 
riage with  ^proUgi  of  his.     He  professed  forgiveness,  and  sent  the 
locket  as  a  pledge  of  it." 
'*  Odd  I" 

"He  died  in  1698,  and  his  last  recorded  words  were  a  curse 
invoked  upon  those  whom  he  had  before  professed  to  pardon — 
upon  them  and  their  posterity." 

"  But,  Drayton— what " 

"  It  is  my  opinion  that  his  forgiveness  was  merely  a  cloak  to  his 
deadly  and  unrelenting  hatred.  It  is  my  opinion,  Calbot,  that  the 
pledge  he  gave  was  poisonous  with  evil  and  malicious  influences. 
The  locket  was  made  of  tourmaline,  which  has  mysterious  pro- 
perties. No  doubt  he  believed  it  a  veritable  witch's  talisman ;  and 
from  the  sufferings  which  afterwards  befell  his  enemies  (not  to 
speak  of  your  own  experience)  one  might  almost  fancy  witchcraft 
to  be  not  entirely  a  delusion  after  all." 

**  One  might,  indeed  !  But  if,  as  you  seem  to  imply,  this  locket 
enabled  Armstrong  to  persecute  Calbot  and  his  wife,  why  did  not 
they  send  it  back  or  destroy  it  ?" 

**  Simply  because  they  were  not  aware  of  its  evil  nature,  and 
fancied  that  Armstrong's  (if  it  were  his)  profession  of  forgiveness 
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had  been  genuine.  Very  likely  Mrs.  Calbot  habitually  wore  it  on 
her  bosom,  as  Miss  Burleigh  did  again  yesterday,  more  than  a 
century  later.  The  persecutor  must  have  been  a  devil  incarnate, 
from  the  time  he  learnt  his  lad/s  faithlessness  until  his  death ;  and 
after  that " 

"  A  plain  devil.  But  to  come  to  the  point,  you  think  that  the 
locket  was  the  sole  medium  of  his  power  over  them  ?" 

**  Undoubtedly.  Then,  after  their  death,  it  remained  in  the 
family,  but  never  happened  to  be  used  again :  it  is  not  a  jewel 
to  catch  the  eye  by  any  means.  It  remained  perdu  until  you  fished 
it  out  for  Miss  Burleigh,  and  thereby  stirred  up  the  old  hobgoblin 
to  play  his  devilish  tricks  once  more.  But  by  a  lucky  combination 
of  accidents  you  parted  with  her  in  time;  she  returned  you  the 
locket,  thus  freeing  herself  ixom  the  spectre  ;  and  you,  by  throwing 
it  in  the  Thames,  have  secured  him  against  ever  being  able  to 
make  his  appearance  again." 

**  It  may  be  so,  Drayton,"  cried  Calbot  in  great  excitement. 
"  I  remember,  too,  that  when  I  gave  her  the  locket  she  promised 
fealty  to  the  giver!  Now,  in  fact,  not  I  but  this  cursed  Armstrong 
was  the  real  giver  ;  and  so  Edna  was  actually  surrendering  herself 
to  his  power.  But,  supposing  your  explanation  correct,  why  may 
not  Edna  and  I  come  together  again  ?" 

"Well,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  I,  as  I  lit  another  Cabana, 
**  unless  you  have  acquired  a  very  decided  aversion  to  each  other 
during  the  last  few  hours,  I  really  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't." 

**  Dra)i;on,  I'm  afraid  to  believe  this  true  I  Tell  me  how  you 
came  upon  your  evidence,  and  what  degree  of  reliance  may  be 
placed  upon  it.", 

I  told  him  briefly  about  the  MS.,  and  added  the  conviction 
(at  which  I  had  arrived  during  his  narrative)  that  it  must  have  been 
sent  to  me  by  my  former  friend,  Armstrong's,  executors  ;  and  pro- 
bably comprised  the  very  papers  which  I  had  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  secure  at  the  auction  sale.  "  The  only  lame  point  about 
the  matter,"  I  added,  **  is,  that  the  MS.  is  wholly  anonymous. 
All  the  names  are  blanks  ;  and  though  I  have  no  doubt,  now, 
that  they  are  Armstrong,  Burleigh,  and  Calbot,  there  is  no  direct 
proof  of  it." 

IVIy  friend's  face  fell.  **  There,  it  may  be  only  a  coincidence 
after  all  !  " 

"Nonsense!  a  coincidence  indeed!  If  you  have  credulity 
enough  to  believe  in  such  a  *  coincidence '  as  that,  you  have  cer- 
tainly mistaken  your  professioa*' 
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"  If  you  were  a  lawyer,"  returned  he,  "  you  would  know  that  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  strangeness  of  coincidences.  But  let  me  see 
the  MS." 

"  It  is  there  on  the  table;  at  your  elbow." 

Calbot  turned  and  took  it  up. 

"  How's  this — it's  wet,  soaking  wet  I  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Drayton, 
m  afraid  I  must  have  cracked  that  old  vase  of  yours.  It  has  been 
leaking,  and  the  table  is  flooded." 

It  was  too  true.  The  precious  water  of  life  had  been  preserved 
through  so  many  generations  merely  for  the  sake  of  spoiling  the 
morocco  of  my  study  table  at  last.  Vanished  were  my  hopes  of 
earthly  immortality.  Cautiously  lifting  the  vjase,  in  the  hope  that 
somewhat  of  the  precious  ichor  might  yet  be  saved,  the  whole 
bottom  fell  out.  Calbot  was  sorry,  of  course^  but  he  had  no 
conception  of  the  extent  of  the  misfortune.  He  observed  that 
the  vase  could  easily  be  mended !  as  if  the  vase  were  the  chief 
treasure. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  I,  rather  soberly,  after  we  had  sopped  up  the 
inestimable  elixir,  as  well  as  we  could,  with  our  handkerchiefs.  **  I 
shall  die  an  eternity  or  two  the  sootier,  and  shall  have  to  get  my 
table  new  covered — that's  all.  I  hope,  Calbot,  that  the  good  which 
your  visit  here  has  done  you,  will  be  a  small  fraction  as  great  as  the 
loss  it  has  inflicted  upon  me.  Well,  and  how  has  the  MS.  come  out 
of  the  scrape  ?    All  washed  out,  I  suppose." 

With  a  penitent  eye  Calbot  took  it  up  once  more,  and  ran  his 
eye  over  the  last  page.  I  saw  his  expression  change.  He  knit  his 
brows — looked  up  at  me  with  a  quick,  questioning  glance — looked 
back  to  the  page  ;  and  finally  said  **  Oh  I " 

"What?" 

"  It  seems  you  had  filled  in  the  blanks  before  I  came  ?" 

**  With  the  first  four  letters  of  the  alphabet.    Yes  I " 

'*  With  the  names  in  full ! " 

"What  names?" 

"  Why,  Drayton,  the  first  thing  I  looked  at  was  this  record  of 
*  ondyinge  Hatred,'  &c.  It  contains,  all  the  four  names — ^yours  as 
one  of  the  witnesses  of  Armstrong's  signature.  They  are  written 
out  in  pale  red  ink,  as  plain  as  can  be  " 

I  had  jumped  from  my  chair,  and  taken  the  MS.  from  Calbot's 
hand.  It  was  impossible — it  was  inconceivable  I  but  it  was  true. 
The  page  was  thoroughly  wetted  through,  but  there  were  the  three 
names — ihe/ournames,  for  my  own  was  added,  in  the  character  of 
compiler  of  the  work— plainly  traced  out  in  light  red  ink.    Could  I 
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have  done  it  in  a  fit  of  abstraction  ?  No,  for  the  chirography.  was 
not  mine — it  was  identical  with  all  the  rest  of  the  writing.  In  my 
utter  bewilderment,  I  raised  my  oyts  to  the  wall,  where  hung  the 
picture  of  my  ecclesiastical  ancestor — he,  the  alchemist,  the  busy- 
body, the  death-bed  confidant,  the  suspected  wizard  —  and  my 
own  namesake — we  were  the  only  two  Toxophiluses  in  all  the 
line  of  Draytons.  Once  more,  for  the  third  or  fourth  time 
that  evening,  it  struck  me  that  he  looked  excessively  knowing 
and  sly. 

Who  can  analyse  the  lightning  evolutions  of  human  thought  ?  I 
knew  the  truth  before  I  could  explain  it.  It  crystallised  in  my  br^ 
all  in  a  moment.  A  glance  at  the  front  of  the  MS.,  which  had  hot 
been  wetted,  confirmed  me. 

I  threw  down  the  MS.,  clapped  Calbot  on  the  shoulder,  and  bocst 
into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  which  his  astonished  and  con- 
cerned aspect  served  only  to  aggravate.  It  was  some  minutes  before 
I  could  speak. 

**  It  is  a  simple  matter  after  all,"  I  said.  "  My  old  progenitor, 
there  on  the  wall,  was  a  friend — confidential  friend — of  Armstrong's. 
It  was  he  who  wrote  that  MS.,  and  left  th6  blanks,  which  ^r6  not 
blanks,  but  names  written  in  invisible  ink.  He  prepared,  then,  the 
chemical  reagent  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  invisible  writing 
visible  whenever  the  time  should  come.  Perhaps  he  meant  to 
apply  it  himself  some  day;  but,  unluckily,  death  snatched  him  all 
unawares  from  the  scene  of  his  pious  intrigues.  The  MS.  got  into 
the  hands  of  Armstrong's  heirs  (from  whom  I  this  day  received  it). 
The  reagent  stayed  with  the  Draytons.  This  evening  you  came 
and  brought  the  two  together  in  your  own  inimitable  style.  You  see, 
wherever  the  paper  is  wet,  the  blanks  are  filled  in :  the  untouched 
parts  are  blanks  still.  Qh,  John,  John  !  I  wish  this  had  hap- 
pened before  I  printed  my  article  on  'Unrecognisable  Truths:*  it 
is  a  peculiarly  apt  illustration." 

**  DidnH  I  tell  you,"  said  Calbot,  after  a  pause,  "that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  world  so  strange  as  coincidences  ?" 

**There  is  the  hobgoblin  still  unaccounted  for,"  answered  I;  "but 
I  have  done  my  part ;  I  leave  the  rest  to  you." 

#  «  «  «  « 

The  next  day  but  one  came  a  note  from  my  friend.     It  ran : — 

"  What  did  I  do  at  your  rooms  last  night  ?  Was  I  queer  at  all  ? 
I  had  intended  calling  on  you  that  day,  to  tell  you  that  Edna  and  I 
were  going  to  be  married  April  ist,  and  to  get  you  for  my  best 

N  N  a 
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man.  Did  I  tell  you  ?  Because,  if  not,  I  do  now.  The  fact  is, 
you  see,  I  had  been  reading  over  some  curious  old  family  docu- 
ments (I  think  I  spoke  to  you  about  them  ?)  and  then  I  went  up 
to  Edna's  and  frightened  her  half  to  death  with  telling  her  ghost 
stories  about  the  locket  Fd  given  her  as  a  betrothal  gift  (a  queer 
little  thing  it  is.  Did  I  ever  mention  it  to  you  ?)  Well,  going  home 
I  met  young  De  Quincey,  and  he  proposed — he's  always  up  to 
some  devilry  or  other — he  proposed  doing  something  which  I  shall 
never  do  again ;  I  was  a  fool  to  try  it  at  all,  but  I  had  no  notion 
how  it  would  act.  I'm  afraid  I  may  have  annoyed  you.  I  have  an 
idea  I  upset  your  ink-bottle,  and  that  I  got  it  into  my  head  that  the 
ghost  story  I  had  been  telling  Edna  was  true.  How  was  it  ?  I 
know  I  felt  deathly  sick  the  next  morning  ;  I'm  not  certain 
whether  it  was  the  port  wine  I  drank,  or  that  confounded  hasheesh 
that  I  took  with  young  De  Quincey.  I  promised  Edna  I'd  never 
take  any  more.  Well,  you  won't  object  to  being  my  best  man,  will 
you? 

"  J.  C." 

So  far  from  explaining  the  essential  mystery — ^the  Ghostly  Rival — 
this  letter  of  John's  only  makes  it,  to  my  mind,  more  inscrutable 
than  ever.  Talk  about  coincidences  I  For  my  part,  I  prefer  to 
believe  in  ghosts. 


An  Ascent  of  the  Matterhorn. 
by  h.  schiitz  wilson,  member  of  the  alpibe  club. 


StioDg  passion's  daiiag  sees  not  aaght  to  dare. 

It  was  his  thoaght  he  saw :  the  presence  Jair 

or  unachieved  achievemenl.  of  high  task^^^uial. 

■^^p^npR.  WHYMPER  says  of  the  victims  of  the  first 
4JBi¥^u!l  glorious  but  fatal  ascent  of  the  Matterhorn  that 
they  were  left,  when  first  the  bodies  were  found, 
"  buried  in  snow  at  the  base  of  the  grandest  cliff 
of  the  most  majestic  mountain  of  the  Alps."  Not  only  is  the 
Matterhorn  the  most  majestic  mountain  in  the  Alps,  but  it  is,  for 
aught  that  I  could  ever  learn  by  tale  or  history,  the  most  imique 
and  splendid  mountain  in  the  world.  It  is  as  distinctive  amongst 
mountains  as  Shakespeare  is  amongst  poets.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
the  highest  or  the  largest ;  but  no  drawing  or  description  of  those 
that  are  higher  or  larger  conveys  the  same  idea  of  such  a  splendid, 
heaven-soaring  cone,  rising  up  loftily,  abruptly,  and  alone,  from  oat 
such  a  wide,  waste  basis  of  all-surrounding  snow-fields.  Other 
mountains  arc  near  enough  to  contrast,  but  not  to  compare  with 
this  grand  and  solitary  peak  ;  upon  whose  wizard  heights  there  are 
no  slopes,  but  only  precipices.  Though  streaked  with  snow  or  ice, 
he  is  yet  wholly  rock  ;  iron,  adamantine,  inexorable.  Snow  rests 
permanently  on  but  few  places  of  his  grim  and  savage  steepness  , 
and  the  magic  form  and  shape  express  subtly,  but  admirably,  the 
characteristics,  and  even  the  character,  of  the  stem  and  deadly 
mountain.  Like  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  the  Matterhorn,  though 
irresistible  in  attraction,  may  yet  be  fatal  to  fascinated  lovers.  In 
his  art  expression  he  is  tragic  as  Mrs.  Siddons  was.  He  is  the  lago 
of  mountains  ;  seeming  honesl,  but  capable  of  ruthless  villainy. 
Nay,  it  may  even  be  whispered  here  that  the  Matterhorn  is  not 
incapable  of  murder. 

It  is  hard  to  divest  the  mountain  of  a  distinct  personality  and  a 
malignant  character.  He  has  a  temper  and  a  demoniac  will. 
Consider  only  what  he  did  when  he  found  himself  no  longer  able 
to  preaen-o  his  haunted  summit  from  the  foot  of  man.  His 
resentment  Jed  him  then  to  terrible,  to  most  tragic  lengths ;  and 
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he  will  yet  again,  unless  I  misread  his  disposition,  seek  revenge  for 
the  indignity  of  repeated  ascents  by  bringing  about  some  other 
catastrophe  which  shall  revive  in  the  minds  of  men  his  sinister  and 
demoniac  reputation. 

Imagination  oft-times  delights  to  disport  itself  in  airy  realms  Ijdng 
outside  of  and  above  the  closely  fenced  preserves  of  reaspn  and  of 
logic.     In  that  fantastic  kingdom 

Where  nothing  is,  but  aU  things  seem, 

it  is  impossible  to  dissever  the  conception  of  Matterhom  from  the 
idea  of  an  infra-human  and  most  mysterious  being.  It  will  not 
present  itself  to  the  excited  fancy  as  a  merely  dead  thing,  as  a  block 
of  rock  without  volition  or  feeling.  The  life  that  imagination 
attributes  to  .its  awful  mass  is  inscrutable  and  occult.  That  life 
touches  our  life  at  the  riiystic  point  at  which  the  human  touches  the 
demoniac.  Old  local  superstition  made  its  haunted  cliffs  the  home 
of  demons.  The  Wandering  Jew  and  the  spirits  of  the  damned 
were  supposed  to  reside  amid  its  invincible  and  inaccessible  preci- 
pices. A  ruined  city,  the  residence  of  demons  and  of  fallen  spirits, 
was  popularly  believed  to  exist  upon  the  ghastly  summit ;  and  the 
weird  impression  which  its  terrible  form  made  upon  the  human 
mind  engendered  legend,  dread,  and  horror.  The  Matterhom  owes 
solely  to  himself  the  dark  beliefs  which  he  himself  has  created. 

I  saw  this  year  the  magic  mount  under  two  very  remarkable  and 
strongly  contrasted  aspects.  On  one  most  splendid  day,  the  per- 
fection of  smnmer  glory,  I  was  descending  from  the  Riffel  to 
Zermatt.  The  time  was  afternoon.  There  is  one  point  in  the 
descent  from  which  there  is  a  singularly  fine  view  of  the  Matter- 
hom, and  at  this  point  we  stopped  to  gaze  at  the  imperial  giant. 

The  sky  was  blue  as  the  summer  sea, 
The  depths  were  cloudless  overhead, 
The  air  was  calm  as  it  could  be. 

fThe  skies  quivered  with  excess  of  light ;  were  tremulous  with 
intensity  of  heat.  The  still  and  shining  air  was  flooded  with  the 
fervid  brilliancy  of  cloudless  sun-radiance ;  and  the  very  blue  of 
the  heavens  was  suffused  with  golden  splendour.  The  huge, 
soaring  cone  was  softened  into  a  faint,  hazy^  violet  shape  and  form. 
Its  substance  was  not  then  hard  or  well  defined..  Its  pale  delicate 
tone  and  outline  sank  into  the  luminous  azure  air-ocean  which 
wholly  surrounded  and  half  absorbed  it.  A  little  darker  only  than 
the  burning,  sun-steeped  sky  behind  it,  the  Matterhom  seemed  to 
be  almost  impalpable.     No  longer  harsh  and  iron-like,  it  presented 
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a  shimmering  vision  of  softest  bulk  and  of  tenderest  colour,  lovely 
beyond  expression.  Its  usual  aspect  was  changed  almost  past 
recognition :  and  the  contrast  was  most  striking.  It  seemed  gentle 
and  almost  loving.  It  did  not  stand  clearly  out  from  the  gleaming 
light  and  hue  which  spread  about  its  ever  noble  mass.  No  marks, 
or  lines,  or  scars  were  visible,  as  they  usually  are,  upon  the  deeply 
worn  face.  All  detail  had  melted  into  the  soft  flush  of  faintest, 
aerial  purple  hues  ;  and  the  mountain  had  mixed  and  blended  with 
the  gorgeous  heavens.  It  had  merged  itself  into  the  subtly 
subduing  elements  of  air.  It  was  an  atmospheric  wonder  and  a 
charm.  The  shade  upon  the  northern  face  was  only  a  tone  deeper 
in  hue ;  and  the  changed  mountain  had  become  sublimated, 
glorified,  by  a  divine  and  love- warm  witchery  of  colour  and  of  light. 

This  rare  sight  I  saw  three  days  before  I  made  the  ascent ;  and 
I  saw  the  mountain  under  another  but  a  very  different  aspect  three 
days  after  I  had  descended  from  his  proud  crest. 

It  was  night — still,  dark  night — at  Zermatt.  A  few  stars  shone 
dimly  in  the  great  dusk  void ;  and  from  behind  the  Mischabel 
Homer  broad  vivid  flashes  of  sheet  lightning,  intense  but 
instantaneous,  streamed  swiftly  vanishing  flames  of  pale  light 
upon  the  valley.  I  strolled  a  little  way  above  Seller's  Hotel,  to  that 
point  from  which  the  Matterhom  is  first  and  is  clearly  seen.  The 
mountain  itself  was  dimly  visible — its  weird  form  a  deeper  gloom 
upon  the  deep  gloom  of  night.  Suddenly  came  a  brilliant  flash 
of  light,  and  the  spectral  shape  gleamed  for  a  brief  instant  dis- 
tinctly in  intense  and  ghastly  whiteness.  There  was  at  the  time 
a  great  deal  of  snow  on  the  mountain  ;  and  it  was  wonderful  to  see 
how  clearly  its  blue  blanched  cone  stood  out,  for  a  magic  second, 
from  the  ebon  obscurity  and  the  mystery  of  heavy  night.  It 
seemed,  indeed,  not  as  if  the  Matterhom  were  shone  upon  by 
lightning  from  outside,  but  as  if  he  were  irradiated,  lit  up,  by  light 
proceeding  from  within.  He  vanished  wholly  into  darkness,  and 
then  burst  out  again  suddenly  into  the  strange  life  of  wondrous 
light.  Nothing  else,  no  other  object,  made  such  use  of  the  electric 
gleaming ;  and  the  huge  mountain  flashed  out  of  sight,  and  then 
reappeared  as  by  magic,  flaming  whitely,  revealed  to  wondering 
sight  like  sym})athetic  ink  made  visible  by  lightning.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  mountain  itself  gave  out  electric  fire.  In  nothing  that  he 
does  is  the  Matterhom  altogether  like  other  mountains.  The 
Matterhom  is,  indeed,  /    "^ — .-^. 

As  the  greatest  only  are, 
In  his  simplicity  sublime. 
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And  yet  the  term  "  sublime,"  so  well  merited  in  so  many  respects, 
is  so  far  inapplicable  that  the  crime-stained  mountain  suggests  the 
demoniac  as  well  as  the  divine ;  has  a  touch  of  Milton's  Satan  as 
well  as  a  suggestion  of  his  archangel.  Had  Byron  known  the 
Matterhorn,  it  would  have  been  the  mountain  for  Manfred,  instead 
of  those  pale  cliffs  of  the  snowy  Jungfrau,  on  which,  as  we  learn 
from  the  chamois-hunter,  there  grew  a  shrub,  while  a  chilet  was 
attainable  "  within  an  hour."  No  shrubs  or  chilets  on  our  wild, 
bare  Matterhorn  !  What  home  could  poet  find,  or  feign,  so  fit  for 
the  three  Destinies,  or  for  Nemesis,  as  is  that  marvellous  and 
romantic  peak  ? 

In  the  first  half  of  the  August  of  1876  we  had  singularly  fine 
weather ;  in  the  latter  half  the  worst  weather  that  I  ever  remember 
in  the  Alps. 

My  old.  love  returned ; — 


Our  hopes  like  towering  falcons  aim 
At  objects  in  an  airy  height ; 


and  I  resolved  once  more  to  attempt  the  Matterhorn.  I  fixed 
upon  the  15th  of  August  for  the  ascent.  I  could  not  get  Melchior 
Anderegg,  because  his  first  master,  G.  C.  P.  Lyvet^te,  the  best 
mountaineer  of  the  day,  wanted  Melchior  for  another  expedition ; 
but  I  engaged  Moser  and  Joseph  Taugwalder,  both  of  Zermatt. 
All  other  guides  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  when  brought  into 
comparison  with  the  peerless  Melchior,  but  I  had  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  my  two  men.  Moser  is  very  steady,  strong,  care- 
ful ;  while  young  Joseph  (the  nephew  of  old  Peter  Taugwalder) 
will  ripen  into  an  excellent  guide. 

About  ten  a.m.  we  set  off  from  the  Monte  Rosa  Hotel.  A  porter 
was  to  go  with  us  as  far  as  the  hut.  The  morning  was  brilliant, 
but  was  burningly  hot  with  that  stinging  heat  which  forebodes  bad 
weather.  We  strolled  gently  up  the  zig-zags  till  we  came  to  the 
end  of  the  trees,  where  the  guides  and  porter  stopped  to  cut  wood. 
I  went  on  alone,  winding  up  the  paths,  crossing  the  rough 
meadows  where  the  bright  waters  rush  down  babbling  to  the  sun 
through  vivid  green  of  grass,  until  I  reached  the  little  lonely 
Schwarzsee  chapel,  just  below  the  Hornli,  where  I  waited  for  the 
others. 

Guides  on  the  Matterhorn  are  far  more  grave  and  earnest  than 
they  are  on  any  other  mountain.  They  feel  that  they  are  under- 
taking a  serious  and  a  dangerous  task,  and  are  more  silent  than 
usual.     Roman  Catholic  guides  cross  themselves  devoutly  at  the 
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little  chapel.  At  that  point  a  certain  gravity  of  manner  and  of 
speech,  which  is  contagious,  begins  to  spread  through  a  Matter- 
horn  party. 

Leaving  the  black  lake,  you  cross  a  wide  stony  waste,  and  traverse 
a  dull  dust  and  slate-coloured  moraine.    Just  here  a  hush  came 
over  the  sunny  light,  and  a  gentle  sigh  breathed  through  the  quiet 
air.     We  had  had  fine  weather  for  so  long,  that  weather  wisdom 
was  something  off  its  guard.  Some  people,  when  the  sun  is  shining, 
never  conceive  the  possibility  of  bad  weather.   We  were  not  so  un- 
wise, but  we  wholly  failed  to  realise  the  storm  that  was  in  store. 
We  did  not  foresee  that  the  weather  would  change  from  fine  to 
worst  while  we  were  on  our  mountain.    After  the  moraine  comes  a 
rugged  rock  ridge  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  which 
extends  between  the  Hornli  and  the  mountain  itself.    As  you  pass 
along  this  natural  bridge  the  great  peak  is  always  full  in  view.     It 
was  in  shadow  as  we  approached  it.  The  sombre  cone,  huge,  mas- 
sive, threatening,  upreared  its  awful  crags  and  precipices  before 
our  earnest  gaze.   A  level  stretch  of  snow  is  next  passed ;  you  meet 
tough  rock  directly  you  have  crossed  the  snow,  and  you  are  then 
fairly  upon  the  great  mountain.     On  its  precipitous  crags  you  find 
scanty,  narrow  ledges  of  a  few  inches  only  in  width,  and  these 
ledges  run  steeply  up  the  face,  or  the  edge,  of  the  main  wall  of 
rock. .  Soon  you  reach  a  deep  snow  gully,  or  what  is  ordinarily  a 
snow  gully,  running  up  and  into  the  side  of  the  mountain ;  but  this 
gully,  when  we  passed  up  it,  was,  owing  to  the  long  dry  weather, 
no  longer  a  snow  slope,  but  a  kind  of  hanging  glacier  of  sheer  ice. 
It  cost  us  time  and  trouble  to  cut  steps  up  its  smooth,  hard  steep- 
ness.    You  pass  again  to  the  haunted  cliffs ;  and  at  this  point  we 
saw  thin  greyish  white  filmy  wreaths  of  mist  steal  up  from  the  Furge 
glacier  and  from  the  enormous  snowfields  beyond  it.     It  appeared 
as  if  the  cold  glacier  surface  steamed  with  heat.     Soon  came  sharp 
hail ;  then  snowy  rain  and  comparative  chilliness.     We  toiled  on 
over  the  laborious  ascent  with  quickened  speed ;  but  we  were  very 
wet  when  we  reached  the  hut  at  five.     The  bad  passage  just  below 
the  hut  was  worse  than  usual.     Large  stones  had  fallen  away ;  the 
chain  had  been  removed,  and  an  untrustworthy  little  rope  substi- 
tuted.    Out  of  the  narrow  rough  ledge  which  runs  along  the  Furge 
side  of  the  hut  a  large  block  of  rock  had  fallen,  leaving  a  rather 
ugly  chasm  to  jump  over.     Wind  and  cloud  can  co-exist  upon  the 
Mattcrhorn.     The  first  animals  in  a  rushing  herd  of  wild  buffaloes 
move  fast,  but  there  are  plenty  to  succeed  them,  and  the  great  mass 
sweeps  steadily  on.     So  with  clouds  here :  they  drive  swiftly,  but 
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many  follow  the  first  ones,  and  the  supply  seems  inexhaustible. 
They  whirl,  and  eddy,  and  tower  round  you,  and  then  cease  all  at 
once,  as  they  did  when  we  reached  the  hut.  It  became  compara- 
tively fine  again  as  we  began  to  cook. 

The  hut  itself  is  a  miserable  refuge ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  find 
any  place  for  a  cahane  on  the  Matterhom,  and  the  present  pitch  is 
supposed  to  be  sheltered  against  falling  stones.  One  side  of  the 
hut  is  the  bare  high  rock  itself;  the  other  side  is  constructed  of 
rude  boards.  The  roof  is  open  to  wind  and  to  water.  The  floor  is 
of  ice,  hidden  by  a  little  dirty  hay.  There  is  no  space  outside. 
After  dark  you  can  scarcely  issue  forth  without  a  guide ;  and  the 
small  patch  before  the  hut  falls  away  very  steeply  to  the  Furge 
glacier  lying  deep  below.  All  round  is  the  hardness  of  rock  and 
the  coldness  of  snow.  The  view  from  it  is  grand,  but  the  place 
itself  seems  always  insecure,  and  is  wretchedly  uncomfortable.  It  is 
a  wild  and  savage  pitch,  and  is  one  of  those  shelters  which  are  only 
rendered  tolerable  by  strong  necessity. 

We  had  a  night  of  darkness,  cold,  and  snow.  We  had  intended 
to  start  at  four,  but  Moser,  rising  at  three,  found  snow  and  frost, 
and  said  that  we  must  wait.  Ultimately,  the  weather  having  then 
improved,  we  did  start  at  7.30. 

The  shoulder  is  a  wild  crag  to  scale.  That  passed,  you  stand  at 
the  foot  of  the  long  high  passage  which  rises  up  straight  above  you 
on  the  north-east  edge.  Down  the  smooth  dark  rocks  three  chains 
descend.  The  surface  of  the  towering  rocks  was  coated  with  frozen 
snow,  and  every  crack  and  ledge  was  full  of  ice.  Availing  our- 
selves of  the  useful  chains,  we  climbed  carefully  and  adhesively 
up — 

Uno  innanzi  altro,  prendendo  la  scala 

Che  per  artezza  i  salitor  dispaja. 

Ora  era,  onde  *1  salir  non  volea  storpio. 

The  height  of  this  dark  passage  is,  perhaps,  two  hundred  feet ;  and 
it  looks  from  below  very  cruel  and  dangerous.  The  day  was  sullen 
and  gloomy,  threatening  and  chilly.  Hail  and  snow  were  in  con- 
stant readiness,  and  the  wind  blew  fiercely,  though  now  and  then 
it  died  away,  in  low  sighs,  for  a  brief  space.  There  is  not  one 
comfortable  resting  place  between  the  cahane  and  the  top.  On  the 
shoulder  the  guides  objected  to  carry  anything — even  a  bottle  of 
champagne — to  the  summit ;  and  we  left  that,  and  a  few  sketchy 
eatables,  on  a  patch  of  uneasy  rock  upon  the  shoulder  itself.  While 
climbing  the  chain  cliff,  I  had  a  private  idea  that  Melchior  would 
have  hesitated  to  go  beyond  the  hut  in  such  weather.  Moser  and 
Joseph  looked  often  and  anxiously  at  the  angry  heavens.     They 
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muttered  evil  prophecies  and  urged  haste — with  care.  All  the  way 
up  Moser  led ;  coming  down,  Joseph  took  the  lead.  Just  above 
the  chains  steep  I  had  a  fine  glimpse  of  view  over  the  peak  ocean 
to  the  north ;  but  I  could  not  stop  to  enjoy  it.  The  Finsteraar- 
horn  and  the  Oberland  group  were  then  temporarily  distinct. 

After  quitting  the  chain  scramble  you  come  to  a  very  steep  slope 
of  snow.  In  our  case  the  freshly  fallen  snow  was  not  deep,  but  it 
was  all  but  ice ;  and  a  heavy  hailstorm  came  sharply  down  as  we 
commenced  the  slope.  Moser's  axe  cut  the  steps,  but  the  fast 
falling  hail  filled  up  every  step  as  it  was  cut.  Taugwalder  and  myself 
had  no  axes,  but  we  managed  to  pass  safely  and  swiftly  up  this  icy 
snow-piece.  Then  more  rock,  just  thinly  covered  with  frozen  snow 
and  hail ;  then  more  hard  snow  ;  and,  as  we  tread  carefully  up  this, 
we  see  that  we  are  close  upon  the  top.  It  comes — at  last  1 — ^and 
we  find  ourselves  at  10.30,  or  10.35,  on  one  side  of  a  long  thin 
ridge  of  hard  snow,  edged  towards  the  Italian  side  by  an  upright 
little  snow  wall  of  about  two  feet  high.  The  guides  caution  me 
emphatically  against  trusting  to  this  wall,  as  it  is  only  cornice. 
Borrowing  the  axe  from  Moser,  I  drive  the  stick  through  it,  and 
the  downward  slanting  hole  shows  me  Italy.  We  pass  carefully 
along  this  narrow  snow  arUe  of  a  top,  and  soon  reach  the  very 
highest  point,  the  real  summit  of  the  Matterhorn.  Here  we' find  a 
staff  and  a  flag  of  a  dull  red  colour  blowing  wildly  about.  It  seems 
that  young  Mr.  Seiler  had  been  up  here  a  short  time  before,  and 
had  erected  this  memento  of  his  visit.  Moser  tears  off  a  small 
piece  of  this  flag,  and  I  put  it  carefully  away,  intending  (an  inten- 
tion which  I  carried  out)  to  give  the  strip  to  my  kind  friend  Madame 
Seiler,  at  Zermatt.  I  knew  that  it  would  please  her  to  have  it.  We 
also  saw  a  little  wooden  tablet,  bearing  the  names  of  the  three 
lucky,  if  unwise,  gentlemen  who — in  finest  weather — ascended 
without  guides,  and  left  this  perishable  record  of  their  fortunate  feat. 

I  must  here  pause  to  place  on  record  one  singular  fact.  Mr. 
Whymper,  in  his  illustrations,  and  in  his  printed  and  oral  descrip- 
tions, depicts  the  top  of  the  Matterhorn  as  a  rather  easy  snow  slope 
up  which  men  could  run.  Of  course  it  was  so  when  he  first 
ascended  in  1865  ;  but  now  the  whole  thing  is  changed — there  is 
no  slope  and  no  breadth.  A  sharp  arete,  thin  and  narrow,  extends 
between  the  north-east  and  the  north-west  points  of  the  ridgy 
summit.  Disintegration,  which  is  going  on  fast  on  the  great 
peak,  has  been  singularly  active  on  the  summit,  and  we  did  not 
even  find  a  place  on  which  we  could  sit  down.  We  stood  during 
the  whole  of  the  short  time  that  we  remained  upon  the  extreme 
highest  point. 
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For  it  was  very  cold  there.  It  was  freezing  sharply,  and  the 
wind  was  piercingly  keen.  The  guides  urged  "haste,"  and  said 
that  the  weather  was  going  to  be  so  very  bad  that  we  must  hurry 
away. 

I  had,  however,  not  attained  that  lonely  altitude  to  turn  back 
without  a  good  look  round.  I  wanted  to  photograph  the  scene 
upon  memory,  and  would  not  move  until  I  had  done  so.  We 
remained  there  only  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  but  that  time, 
intensely  used,  was  sufficient  for  my  purpose. 

What  a  height  it  is  I  You  are  nearly  15,000  feet  high ;  there  is  * 
awful  space  around,  and  low,  closely  impending  heavens  above  you. 
The  wind  that  blows  there — and  it  did  blow  on  that  day — is  virile, 
and  bracing,  and  tonic.  You  soon  feel  that  you  are  not  in  the 
valley.  A  very  thin  hard  ridge  is  underneath  your  feet,  and  on  that 
terrible  north  side  there  are  steep  and  ghastly  depths  below.  There 
is  a  proud  feeling  in  standing  on  the  very  top  of  the  conquered 
Matterhorn,  and  I  stamped  my  foot  upon  his  head  in  a  triumph 
which  was  a  defiance  and  an  outrage.  Poetry  has  the  advantage 
over  prose  that  it  can  in  its  pictures  select  the  highest  moments 
of  life,  and  one  such  moment  is  certainly  that  in  which,  when  high  in 
air,  all  that  defeated  peak  lies  down  below  you.  One  impression  made 
upon  you  is  that  of  the  blind,  cold,  ruthless  cruelty  ^^of  the  insensate 
but  yet  terribly  vicious  mountain.  There  is  a  chill  of  terror  as 
one  thinks  of  that  which  he  has  done — of  that  which  he  yet 
could  do. 

The  first  glance  is  naturally  directed  downwards  towards  Italy. 
What  do  I  see  there  ?  A  line,  or  rathei-  broad  streaks,  of  gloomy 
dun  colour  blent  with  dusky  indigo,  darker  than  purple,  and  inter- 
woven with  a  suggestion  of  dull  gold.  No  forms  of  mountains  are 
distinctly  visible  ;  and  lo  I — even  while  I  gaze — dense,  dark  clouds 
boil  and  surge  up  swiftly  from  Italy ;  the  view  is  all  blotted  out, 
and  thick  sulphurous  cloud  darkness  rises,  with  almost  incredible 
rapidity,  until  my  view  is  limited  to  the  southern  shoulder,  and  I 
am  only  intent  upon  seeing  the  southern  route  to  the  top.  To  the 
north  all  is  comparatively  clear — clear  for  a  few  moments — and  I 
see  well  Dent  Blanche,  Gabelhom,  Rothhom.  A  splash  of  wan 
sunlight  rests  upon  the  Weisshom.  The  whole  Oberland  range 
soars  up  behind,  and  is  momentarily  clear.  The  wind  wails  louder 
with  a  wild  music  melancholy  as  a  dirge.  The  Monte  Rosa  chain 
is  dim.  The  Rifiel,  and  its  green  slopes,  are  barely  to  be  recog- 
nised. The  Matterhorn  and  the  Zmutt  glaciers,  far  and  directly 
down  below,  are  plainly  to  be  seen,  but  over  the  Furge  is  a  pale 
shroud  of  rising  mist. 
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So  I  did  not  have  a  **good  view"  from  the  Matterhorn.  But  that 
matters  little.  I  have  seen  fine  unclouded  views  from  many  a  peak, 
but  to  this  peak  belongs  fitly  storm  and  war  of  elements.  Clouds 
here  do  not  "  pause  to  repose  themselves  in  passing  by."  There  is 
no  repose  possible  on  this  wild  peak,  that  loves  best  an  active 
struggle  with  the  storm-fiends.  "  And  a  mighty  tempest'  shall  be 
stirred  up  round  about  him."  Tempest  has  its  own  deep  beauty  in 
its  fitting  home.  The  mystery  of  dread  latent  force  is  better  felt 
in  such  weather.  The  mountain  is  grander  in  the  flying  gleams  of  . 
strange  lights,  and  fantastic  cloud-forms,  and  hovering  glooms. 
Silent  silver  lights  rest  for  a  brief  instant  on  the  chill  of  snow  and 
on  the  dark  of  rock.  Storm  lends  a  noble  mystery  undreamed  of 
in  calm  or  sunny  hours.  I  rejoice  that  my  short  experience  of  the 
summit  of  the  Matterhorn  was  one  of  grandest  tempest  and  of 
lowering  heavens. 

But  the  guides  urge  departure.  I  turned  unwillingly — except  for 
sense  of  bitter  cold — and  the  descent  began. 

Where  there  is  clear  knowledge  of  great  danger  steps  are  not 
likely  to  slip,  and  we  all  knew  the  work  before  us.  Snow  began  to 
drive  and  frost  to  harden.  Having  only  one  axe,  and  every  step  in 
the  frozen  snow  being  perilous,  we  turned  our  faces  to  the  cold 
slopes,  and  went  down  safer  so.  Between  your  legs  you  can  see 
where  ihey  fell.  We  reached  the  site  of  the  accident,  and  left  it  a 
little  to  our  right ;  but  I  knew  well  all  that  had  happened  there. 
The  rocks  were  glazed  with  ice.  The  first  route  was,  by  the  way, 
as  I  am  told,  rather  shorter  and  somewhat  less  difficult  than  the 
present  way ;  but  the  latter  is  kept  close  to  the  eastern  ridge  in 
order  to  avoid  falling  stones. 

All  this  part  of  the  mountain  requires  the  greatest  care,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  as  slippery  as  we  found  it.  A  slip  would  be  fatal, 
and  you  see  beneath  you  clearly  enough  to  what  a  fall  would  lead. 
Rocks,  snow-powdered,  stick  up  every  now  and  then  through  snow. 
The  question  is  frequently  asked  ^^  Bind  sie  f est  V^  and  the  answer 
often  comes  '' Zicmlich,''  and  then  again  **  Langsam  vorwdrts  !^^ 
I  know  that  I  was  often  on  places  on  which  I  could  not  have  held 
any  one  if  a  slip  had  happened.  I  was  without  an  axe,  and  the 
holding  on  smooth,  frozen,  downward-tending  rocks  was  anything 
but  secure.  However,  with  our  party,  not  the  slightest  slip  even 
once  occurred.  We  descended  slowly  but  safely.  We  took  heed 
to  every  step  and  kept  the  rope  always  taut.  Joseph  led  well 
and  heedfully.  Up  and  down  I  nev^r  once  wanted  a  hand 
between  the  shoulder  and  the  top.  The  old  thin  strand  of  rope 
which  Mr.  Whymper  left,  and  which  still  waves  mournfully  over  the 
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sheer  rock,  was  hidden  from  us  by  fresh  snow,  but  we  knew  where 
it  was.  Snow  fell  and  drove,  and  the  wind  blew  in  fierce  gusts  as 
we  passed  this  portion  of  the  dangerous  peak.  The  view  looking 
down  on  all  sides  to  such  sheer  depths  is  impressive,  and  makes 
you  careful.  We  attained  to  the  smooth,  straight-down  rocks  on 
the  eastern  edge,  over  which  the  three  chains  depend.  Without 
help  from  those  chains  we  could  not  have  got  do^n,  because  the 
rock  was  then  all  thinly  covered  with  fresh  ice;  but  we  did 
descend,  we  reached  the  shoulder,  and  paused,  in  a  lull  of  wind, 
for  a  short  rest  on  that  insecure  spot  at  which  we  had  lefl  our 
provisions  and  champagne.  How  good  that  was !  It  needed  no 
icing. 

The  guides  again  urged  haste,  and  we  did  not  rest  more  than  ten 
minutes.  From  the  shoulder  to  the  hut  the  way  is  difficult,  and  the 
weather  got  worse  and  worse  as  we  went  on.  You  do  not  see  the 
hut  until  you  are  close  upon  it ;  but  we  crunch  down  a  snow  slope, 
and  there  it  is.  The  two  axes  which  we  had  left  behind  stood 
patiently  waiting,  and  the  snow  surrounded  aperture,  or  doorway, 
stood  open  wide  in  welcome.  We  found  that  it  was  just. past  two 
o'clock. 

We  meant  to  rest  there  for  a  short  hour,  to  take  a  gpo<J  meal, 
and  then  to  descend  to  Zermatt ;  calculating  upon  reaching  the 
hotel  about  eight  p.m. 

We  entered,  and  cooked  our  simple  food.  Then  followed  a 
beatific  pipe,  and  we  began  to  collect  the  things  to  be  carried 
down.  It  had  become  very  dark  in  the  hut,  and  the  "  much  worse 
weather"  which  the  guides  had  prophesied  was  , raging  outside. 
We  went  out  to  look.    There  we  saw 

The  mists  boil  up  around  the  glaciers ;  clouds    \ 
Rose  curling  fast  beneath  me,  white  and  sulphuiy, 
Like  foam  from  the  roused  ocean  of  deep  hell. 

We  might  have  asked  with  Dante — 

Ricorditi,  Lettor,  se  mai  nell'  alpe 
Ti  colse  nebbia,  per  la  qual'  vedessi 
Non  altrimenti  che  per  pelle  talpe ; 

Now,  I  do  recollect  mists  in  the  Alps,  but  I  never  saw  such  dark- 
ness. The  snow  was  whirling  in  thick  flakes,  and  in  spite  of  that 
a  roaring  wind  was  raging  furiously.  Moser  shook  his  head.  "We 
must  wait.  We  can't  go  down,  especially  over  that  glacier,  in  such 
darkness.  I  won't  take  the  responsibility.  Herr,  we  must  wait." 
And  Taugwalder  confirmed  his  leader's  statement. 

Good ;  if  we  must  wait,  we  must  wait ;  but  it  is  annoying.  We 
did  wait  for  another  hour.    It  was  then  past  four,  but  the  weather 
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was  growing  worse.  It  was  nearly  the  latest  hour  at  which  we 
could  start ;  and  a  start  then,  if  it  had  been  practicable,  would. not 
have  brought  us  down  to  Zermatt  before  ten  p.m.  You  cantiot 
descend  any  part  of  the  Matterhom  in  the  dark.  Presently  Moser 
said,  very  decidedly,  that  he  could  not  and  would  not  go  down,  and 
that  we  must  pass  another  night  in  the  hut*  An  impleasant 
necessity  !  It  was  very  cold  ;  we  had  two  inches  of  candle,  rather 
scanty  provisions,  and  very  little  wood.  However,  one  must 
accept  the  inevitable.  .  . 

I  had  luckily  plenty  of  good  tobacco,  and  with  that  we  solaced 
ourselves  during  the  cold,  dark  hours.  We  lay  down  to  sleep  early. 
Guides  sleep  soundly,  but  not  soundlessly;  and  I  soon  knew. when 
mine  were  asleep.  I  lay  long  awake,  listening  to  /the  wind  howl- 
ing and  shrieking  against  the  peak ;  and  to  the  occasional  roar,  of 
masses  of  great  stones  pouring,  streaming,  bounding  down  the  steep 
and  smooth  east  face:  but  at  length,  soothed  perhaps  by  that 
roaring  lullaby,  I  too  slept.  Awakened  by  the  guides  stirring,  I 
found  that  snow  was  coming  into  the  hut,  and  that  they  were  getting 
wet.  It  was  very  cold.  Time  and  the  hour  ride  out  the  roughest 
night,  and  dim,  chill  morning  came  at  last.  We  break£Eiated  an 
scrappy  remnants,  and  at  eight  began  to  descend.  The  weather 
was  better ;  cloudy  still,  but  comparatively  -windless/  and  without 
any  snow  falling. 

We  found  the  glacier  very  bad.  It  was  all  hard,  dark  ice,  here 
and  there  powdered  with  fresh  snow ;  and  it  goes  very  stra'  ;htly 
down.  The  iron  spike  of  the  ice-axe  slid  over  the  iron  ice.  Taug- 
walder  led  down,  and  cut  steps  from  below.  Those  we  had  made 
in  ascending  were  quite  lost.  It  was  my  eighth  time  on  this  por- 
tion of  the  mountain,  but  I  had  never  seen  it  in  so  bad  a  state.  I 
was  glad  when  we  again  got  on  the  rocks — bad  as  they  were.  We 
passed  the  snow,  the  long  ridge,  and  the  moraine,  and  found  our- 
selves on  the  "  level  waste,  the  rounding  grey."  We  had  emerged 
from  cloud-land,  and  from  shadow-realm,  and  were  in  a  calmer 
atmosphere.  Near  the  Hornli  and  the  Schwarzsee  we  met  with 
one  or  two  parties  making  short  excursions  from  Zermatt.  They 
stared  at  the  battered,  weather-stained  men  coming  off  the  Matter- 
horn,  and  some  stopped  us  to  ask  questions  about  the  wizard  mount. 
Running  down  the  grass  slopes  near  Zermatt,  we  met  a  little  pro- 
cession, composed  chiefly  of  women.  These  accosted  my  guides 
with  great  emotion,  with  kisses  and  warm  hand-shakings.  As  they 
spoke  vcr>'  fast,  and  in  patois,  I  did  not  at  first  understand  their 
meaning;  but  Moser  soon  explained.  Between  cloud  openings  we 
had  been  seen  on  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  mountain ;  and 
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at  that  moment  a  small  snow  avalanche  fell  down  the  northern 
face.  We  were  swallowed  up  in  an  instant  in  mist  and  lost  to  sight. 
They  thought  that  we  had  fallen,  and  were  rejoiced  to  see  the  two 
guides  return  safely.  Soon  comes  the  door  of  the  dear  old  Monte 
Rosa  Hotel.  Sending  Moser  on  to  order  a  bath,  I  changed  my 
garments,  and  then  turned  to  look  upon  the  Matterhom  vtncius. 
He  was  shrouded  in  cloud  and  storm ;  but  I  knew  where  he  was,  and 
every  step  upon  him  was  photographed  in  memory.  It  was  a  little 
after  one  when  we  reached  Zermatt.  Madame  Seller  was  pleased 
to  receive  the  strip  of  her  son's  flag ;  the  hotel  soon  made  up  for 
scant  sustenance  by  a  capital  lunch ;  and  the  society  of  pleasant 
friends  relieved  the  mind  from  that  feeling  of  loneliness  and  awe 
which  the  grim  and  ghastly  giant  evokes.  The  Matterhom  lay 
behind  mc — variquished  I 

Often  after  my  ascent  I  gazed  with  all  the  old  wonder,  awe,  and 
delight  at  the  great  mystic  peak ;  and  my  own  ascent  itself  seemed 
to  me  half  unreal.  I  looked  back  upon  it,  and  it  was  almost  like  a 
dream.  So  inaccessible  does  the  mountain  look  that  I  felt  a  sort 
of  half  doubt  of  having  actually  stood  upon  that  haughty  crest.  The 
fact  of  an  ascent  does  not  destroy  the  weird  impression  made  by 
the  Minister  hill.  You  regard  your  climb,  through  the  mist  of 
memory,  as  you  remember  a  first  dreamy  visit  to  Venice.  And  yet 
ft  dim  I)  upon  the  Matterhom  yields  a  profound  emotional  experi- 
cnoo,  wl»ich  will  last  out  a  life,  of  contact  with  a  grandly  terrible,  a 
frightfully  ruthless  force  of  mystic  nature — "  a  force  that  is  not  we'' 
The  inner  essence  and  meaning  of  the  grim,  stern,  heartless  peak, 
with  its  deadly  antagonism  to  man,  is  expressed  through  a  form  of 
most  singular  significance.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  that 
fierce  and  lonely  height  exalts  and  develops  the  sense  of  sympathy, 
the  power  of  will,  within  us.  We  have  touched  and  conquered 
Nature  where  she  seems  to  be  impregnable.  It  is  curious  to  notice 
the  vastly  different  impression  made  by  the  Matterhom  upon  un- 
imaginative and  imaginative  natures.  To  the  boor  it  is  barren  ;  to 
the  poet  it  is  fertile.  To  a  climber  of  the  Hawley  Scrowger  school, 
a  climber  who  works  with  the  legs  only,  and  ascends  without  heart 
or  brain,  without  intellect  or  fancy,  the  Matterhom  is  simply  a  more 
or  less  difl5cult  piece  of  rock-work :  to  the  mountaineer  of  the 
Norman  Franklin  type,  the  mountaineer  who  adds  the  soul  of  the 
poet  to  the  power  of  the  athlete,  the  Matterhom  is  a  sublime  if 
awful  revelation  of  that  which  is  mysterious  and  terrible  in  Nature. 
To  such  a  man  it  is  a  loadstone  mountain,  irresistibly  attractive.  It 
is  a  fascinating  fiend — it  is,  in  a  word — the  Matterhorn  ! 


Recovery   of    Palestine, 
by  w.  hepworth  dixon. 


IV.— FOUNDATIONS    OF    ZION. 

tlji^iSrf  iOL  ANY  of  the  things  which  our  explorers  have  brought 
'Uplft^llH .     to  light  may  have  been  covered  by  the  soil  for  fifty 
or  sixty  generations.     The  small  Phosnician  jar 

and  the  red  marks  found  by  Captain  Warren  near 

the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  Temple  wall  have  been  hidden  since 
Solomon's  day.  The  arched  passage  first  seen  by  Major  Wilson, 
and  at  greater  length  by  Captain  Warren, 
has  apparently  been  lost  since  the  time 
of  Titus.  The  cave  sepulchres  ex- 
plored by  M.  Ganneau  have  probably  H 
not  been  opened  since  the  courts  were 
buried — only  a  few  years  after  the  death 
of  Christ,  Still  more  ancient  may  be 
the  scarped  wall  of  Zion,  partly  laid 
open  by  our  member  Mr,  Mawdsley,  | 
and  more  recently  examined  by  Lieut,  if, 
Condcr.  Much  remains  as  yet  undone,  'J; 
for  Itave  to  explore  is  hard  to  get ;  and  p 
at  the  more  important  points  we  cannot  \. 
get  such  leave  at  ail.  Yet  Captain 
Warren  has  discovered  so  many  new 
facts  that  he  is  able  to  draw  a  plan  of 
ancient  Jerusalem  unlike  anything  that 
has  come  before. 

In  my  first  article  mention  was  made  of  sixteen  plans  of  Jeru- 
salem, each  differing  from  the  rest.  These  plans  are  published 
by  Karl  Zimmermann,  .and  date  from  Robinson's  plan  in  1841 
down  to  Schick's  plan  in  1876.  Many  plans  had  been  made 
before  the  lime  of  Robinson.  The  first  known  plan  is  by  Arculf  in 
the  seventh  century,  giving  an  idea  of  the  old  gates.  Another 
plan  goes  back  to  the  twelfth  century.  Marino  Sanudo  made  a 
plan  in  the  fourteenth  century,  based  on  some  actual  observation, 
and  Lightfoot  published  a  visw  which  Js  not  altogether  fanciful. 
Vol.  XVII.,  N.S.  1876.  o  o 
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Yet  little  of  value  was  produced  until  the  present  century.  Sieber, 
who  was  at  Jerusalem  in  t8i8,  drew  a  rough  chart  of  the  city,  but 
the  real  work  began  with  Catherwood  in  1833.  Robinson  used  the 
materials  supplied  by  Sieber  and  Catherwood,  but  the  progress  of 
discovery  was  slow,  the  edge  of  controversy  sharp.  Of  twelve  out 
of  the  sixteen  plans  published  by  Zimmermann  little  need  be  said. 
They  came  before  Captain  Warren,  and  belong  to  the  p re-scientific 
era.  Robinson  included  the  Holy  Sepulchre  within  his  second  wall ; 
but  had  the  merit  of  suggesting  the  true  bend  of  the  Tyropaeon  valley 
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towards  the  Jaffa  gate.  Williams,  in  a  plan  having  many  merits, 
ran  his  Tyropseon  up  to  the  Damascus  gate,  and  set  his  Acra  north 
of  Moriah  instead  of  west.  Schultz  also  carried  his  TyropEeon  valley 
to  the  north,  and  swept  his  third  wall  round  the  so-called  Tombs  of 
the  Kings,  Kraft  contracted  his  HolyCity,  so  as  to  include  within 
his  third  wall  less  space  than  Schultz  and  Williams  include  in  their 
second  wall.  Fergusson  divided  the  Temple  hill,  put  his  Zion  to 
the  north  of  Moriah,  planted  his  Acra  on  the  ridge  now  occupied  by 
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the  tower  of  David  and  the  Jaffa  gatCi  and  dropped  his  city  of  David 
into  the  deep  depression  lying  between  Zion  and  Moriab.  Thnipp 
gave  us  two  third  walls,  carrying  the  outer  wall  close  to  the^toinb 
of  Helena,  and  fixed  his  citadel  of  Zion  due  north,  on  the  rid^ 
rising  westward  of  St.  Anne's  Church.  Lewin  set  one  part  Of 
Acra  on  the  slopes  of  Ophel,  and  a  second  part  in  the  Aemoniaa 
valley,  and  set  "a  middle  low  town"  and  the  "so-called 
Cedron  ravine"  on  the  Temple  hill.  Sepp  built  his  ^citadel  and 
his  city  of  David  on  the  northern  plateau,  beyond  the  present  wall, 
and  ran  his  Tyropceon  valley  up  to  the  Damascus  gate.     De  Vogiie 
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left  the  greater  part  of  Ophel  outside  his  wall.  De  Sauley  threw 
that  ridge  out  altogether,  and  built  his  citadel  of  David  in  the 
hollow  of  the  Tyropreon  valley,  over  against  the  Temple  wall. 
Mcnke  started  his  Tyropason  valley  at  the  Damascus  gate  and  ran  it 
under  the  south-western  corner  of  the  Temple  down  to  the  pool  of 
Siloam.  He  fixed  Acra  on  the  lower  part  of  Ophel,  Caspari  built 
his  fortress  of  Zion  on  the  spur  below  the  south-western  angle  of 
the  Temple  wall,  set  up  his  Acra-Zjon  on  Ophel,  and  left  his 
lower  Tyropseon  outside  the  walls. 
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In  1 87 1  came  the  era  of  science.  All  the  chief  features  of  a  city 
like  Jerusalem — a  city  built  on  the  rock — are  determined  by  the 
rock  surfaces,  just  as  the  chief  outlines  of  a'man's  body  are  deter- 
mined by  the  underlying  bone  structures.  In  1871  Captain 
Warren  drew  his  plan  from  the  rock  levels — which  plan  I  annex 
as  the  most  trustworthy  restoration  of  ancient  Jerusalem  yet 
achieved.     {^See  preceding  page.) 

This  plan  is  not  put  forth  as  final.  Many  things  have  yet  to  be 
explained.  Yet  in  all  the  main  features  I  can  heartily  accept  this 
chart.  In  all  that  relates  to  the  Temple  hill  Captain  Warren's 
positions  seem  to  me  impregnable.  No  doubt  he  is  right  about  his 
Tyropaeon  and  Asmonian  valleys.  His  first  and  second  walls  are 
satisfactory.  The  sweep  of  wall  round  Ophel,  and  along  the  ridges 
to  Siloam,  is  proved  by  the  remains.  I  believe  his  site  for  Acra  is 
correct.  But  I  cannot  see  my  way,  as  he  does,  to  fixing  Zion  on 
the  same  site  as  Acra — the  position  marked  No.  9  on  the  plan. 

Three  plans  have  been  published  in  the  present  year,  all  based 
on  Captain  Warren's  labours.  Tobler  has  greatly  changed  his 
former  work,  on  which  Lewin  had  based  his  theories.  Furrer  has 
adopted  Warren's  discoveries,  but  maintains  that  the  Temple  hill 
is  Zion,  while  Zion  is  the  city  of  Herod.  Schick  alone  has  helped 
by  fresh  researches  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  Holy  City,  and 
his  plan  has  some  independent  value.  Of  the  sixteen  plans,  three 
follow  that  of  Robinson,  in  placing  the  Holy  Sepulchre  inside  the 
second  wall.  Fergusson  was  the  first  of  these  followers :  and  only 
two  other  writers  agree  with  Robinson  in  his  want  of  faith. 

Scarp  of  Zion. 

Opening  ground  near  the  Jaffa  gate,  formerly  called  the  Hebron 
gate,  we  find  a  long  line  of  scarped  rock  surface,  which  is 
evidently  a  part  of  the  original  defence  of  Zion  towards  the  north- 
west. Zion  was  always  strong :  a  natural  fortress  swept  by  deep 
and  rocky  ravines.  But  the  city  had  a  weak  side  towards  the 
ground,  afterwards  known  as  the  Assyrian  Camp,  now  occupied  by 
the  Russian  monaster}'.  Towards  that  front  stands  the  ancient 
scarp,  recently  laid  bare  by  Major  Wilson,  Mr.  Mawdsley  (one  of 
our  members),  and  Lieutenant  Conder,  the  young  and  energetic 
engineer,  who  represents  our  society  in  the  Holy  Land. 

This  scarp,  which  seems  older  than  the  reign  of  Solomon,  may 
have  formed  part  of  the  defensive  rampart  in  that  of  Saul,  before 
Jerusalem  had  yet  become  the  capital  of  Judah. 

Salem,  the  old  name  of  Zion,  had  a  curious  history.     The  ridge 
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was  occupied  by  the  Amorites,  descendants  of  Melchizadec.  Saul 
lived  at  Hebron,  the  Jewish  capital,  and  the  whole  country  owned 
his  sway,  from  Simeon  to  Dan,  with  the  exception  of  the  rocky 
height  of  Zion.  We  have  a  parallel  case  in  our  own  day.  San 
Marino,  in  Italy,  has  many  points  in  common  with  Zion.  It  is  a 
city  on  a  hill-top,  defended  on  three  sides  by  nature.  Only  one 
road  practicable  for  an  army  leads  up  to  it.  The  inhabitants  are 
proud  and  brave,  men  who  have  their  own  customs  and  have 
never  bent  beneath  the  yoke.  Surrounded  by  Italian  provinces, 
the  commonwealth  of  San  Marino  still  survives.  For  the  long 
period  of  four  hundred  years  Salem  outlived  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  by  Joshua.  Even  David,  though  desirous  of  making 
Salem  his  residence,  only  mastered  it  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
reign.  The  rock  had  been  scarped  outside,  levelled  on  the  top, 
and  cut  away  behind,  so  as  to  form  a  covered  line  for  the  defend- 
ing troops.  Near  by  rose  the  citadel,  where  the  tower  of  David 
stands  now,  giving  to  the  rampart  that  look  of  solid  strength  which 
prompted  the  sneering  answer  to  David:  "Thou  shalt  not  come 
in  hither  ;  the  blind  and  the  lame  shall  keep  thee  out."  So,  in  like 
manner,  spake  the  men  of  San  Marino  to  Malatesta.  Yet  the 
Jebusites  were  worsted  by  David,  and  the  independence  of  their 
city  passed  away. 

The  great  scarp,  or  rock  wall,  has  been  traced  for  a  length  of 
three  hundred  yards.  In  some  parts  it  is  twenty  feet  high.  The 
head  is  towards  the  present  Mosque  of  David  in  the  south,  along 
the  line  where  every  one  has  placed  the  original  wall.  Inside  the 
cutting  are  several  tanks  and  cisterns,  always  the  first  provision  in 
defence  of  Jerusalem.  Steps  cut  in  the  rock  descend  into  these 
rcscr\'oirs.  An  ancient  oil  press  has  been  found,  and  a  narrow 
opening  in  the  rampart  seems  to  have  been  a  sally  port. 

By  uncovering  this  scarp  of  Zion  we  have  brought  to  light  a  very 
curious  part  of  ancient  Jerusalem. 

Zion  Bridge. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  Jerusalem  known  to  our 
Lord  was  the  great  bridge  at  Zion :  a  mighty  viaduct,  like  one  of 
our  London  bridges  in  size,  and  the  viaduct  of  Newcastle  in 
appearance.  Down  by  the  Temple  wall,  along  the  dip  between 
Zion  and  Moriah,  ran  a  great  business  avenue  called  the  Street  of 
the  Cheesemongers.  On  one  side  of  this  avenue  rose  the  great 
wall ;  on  the  other  side,  tier  on  tier,  sprang  the  palaces  and  terraces- 
of  Zion.    A  line  of  arches  carried  a  roadway  from  the  Palace  of 
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the  Maccabees  to  the  Temple  courts,  bestriding  this  business 
street  below,  just  as  London  Bridge  bestrides  Thames  Street,  and 
Colonel  Haywood's  viaduct  bestrides  Farringdon  Street.  Unlike 
the  gallery  which  connects  the  Pitti  Palace  with  the  Uffizzi,  this 
road  appears  from  Josephus  to  have  been  open.  It  had  been 
designed  for  the  convenience  of  princes  and  high  priests  who 
wished  to  pass  from  the  Temple  courts  to  the  palaces  on  Zion 
without  vexing  their  robes  with  the  rush  of  tradesmen  and  their 
nostrils  with  the  scent  of  cheese ;  but  the  roadway  was  an  open 
bridge  like  that  across  the  Fleet,  not  a  closed  gallery  like  that 
across  the  Arno. 

The  fact  has  not  yet  been  noticed  in  this  connection  that  there 
were  two  bridges — an  older  bridge  and  a  newer  bridge.  Yet  a  careful 
reading  of  Josephus  brings  this  fact  to  light.  Sixty-three  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ  there  was  a  faction  fight  on  the  slopes 
and  in  the  streets  of  Zion,  when,  as  the  Jewish  historian  tells  us, 
"  the  adherents  of  Aristobulas,  being  beaten,  retreated  on  the 
Temple,  breaking  down  the  bridge  which  connected  it  with  the 
<:ity."  There  had  been  a  bridge,  then,  long  before  the  days  of 
Herod  ;  and  this  old  bridge  had  been  destroyed  forty-five  years 
before  ihe  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  was  commenced.  That  Herod 
built  a  new  bridge  is  certain.  Two  of  the  most  striking  pictures 
in  the  Jewish  wars  are  connected  with  this  Herodian  work.  Agrippa 
made  his  great  speech  to  the  Jews  at  this  point :  "  Convening  the 
people  in  the  Xystus,  and  placing  his  sister  Berenice  on  the  Palace 
•of  the  Maccabees,  which  rose  above  the  valley  .  .  .  where  a  bridge 
connected  the  Temple  with  the  Xystus — he  spake  .  .  ."  Still  later,  Titus 
addressed  the  Jewish  rebels  from  the  Temple  wall.  "  Titus  took 
his  stand  on  the  western  face  of  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple, 
there  being  a  gate  in  that  quarter  beyond  the  Xystus,  and  a  bridge 
which  connected  the  upper  tower."  The  later  bridge,  built  by 
King  Herod,  was  the  structure  known  to  our  Lord.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Gospel.  Jesus  and  His  disciples  may  have  gazed  on 
the  proud  Roman  arches  from  the  Cheesemonger  Street  below,  or 
from  the  waste  ground  near  the  pool  of  Siloam,  without  caring  to 
tread  in  the  pathways  of  princes  going  over  to  the  Sanhedrin,  of 
high  priests  coming  back  from  sacrifice,  and  of  Roman  governors 
surrounded  by  their  foreign  guards.  Yet  there  it  stood,  a  shining 
roadway  in  the  air;  more  massive  than  the  gallery  leading  from 
St.  Angelo  to  the  Vatican ;  in  every  sense  a  striking  and  original 
feature  of  Jerusalem. 

For  eighteen  hundred  years  nearly  all  trace  of  this  great  structure 
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has  been  lost.  About  the  same  period  of  time  three  different 
observers  noticed  a  curious  bulge  of  stone  in  the  Temple  wall  near 
the  south-west  angle.  Catherwood  and  Bonomi  drew  the  bulging 
stones  without  perceiving  that  they  meant  anything  in  particular. 
Robinson  noticed  them  without  perceiving  that  they  meant  any- 
thing in  particular.  Robinson  named  the  matter  to  a  friend  in 
Jerusalem,  who  said  he  had  also  seen  them,  and  believed  they  were 
the  spring  of  an  ancient  and  now  broken  arch.  Robinson  verified 
his  friend's  discovery,  but  concealed  his  friend's  name:  so  that 
the  credit  earned  by  that  gentleman's  ingenuity  has  been  lost  to 
him  and  given  to  Robinson.  It  is  but  another  case  of  historical 
injustice.  America  is  called  after  a  secondary  discoverer:  this 
arch  of  Zion  is  called  Robinson's  arcjti. 

Robinson  inferred  that  his  arch  was  the  commencement  of  that 
great  bridge  from  Zion  to  the  Temple  which  Josephus  names  so 
frequently;  and  every  writer  on  Jerusalem  since  Robinson's  day  had 
taken  this  bridge  for  granted,  not  only  as  that  old  work  which  the 
adherents  of  Aristobulas  broke  down,  but  as  that  new  work  which 
Herod  built.  Tipping  has  drawn  the  < viaduct  so  as  to  resemble 
our  own  railway  viaduct  near  Folkestone.  Fergusson,  starting 
from  the  presumed  level  of  the  Gentile  court,  has  flung  ^a. broad 
and  massive  road  across  the  Cheesemonger  Street;  w^ich  city 
thoroughfare  he  has  painted,  not  as  a  smooth  and  busy  mart  of 
commerce,  like  our  own  Thames  Street,  but  as  a  rugged  ravine. 
Out  of  fifteen  authors  who  since  the  days. of  Robinson  have  made 
plans  of  Jerusalem,  only  five  or  six  have  ventured  to  reject  his 
theory  of  the  Zion  bridge. 

Our  spades  (as  I  interpret  them)  have  put  an  end  to  theories 
on  this  capital  point.  The  bulging  stones  appear  to  be  in  site,  and 
must  have  been  the  springs  of  an  ancient  arch.  But  a  single  cM'ch 
does  not  imply  a  bridge.  One  arch  may  have  been  built  agai^st 
the  wall  for  other  purposes  than  as  a  bridge.  For  instance,  as  the 
covering  of  a  reservoir.  On  sinking  shafts  in  front  of  these 
bulging  stones,  at  distances  calculated  for  the  piers  of  other  arches, 
Ca|)tain  Warren  finds  no  traces  of  such  piers.  Had  any  such  been 
there,  he  could  hardly  have  missed  striking  on  them.  Masses  of 
masonry  were  touched — tanks,  pediments,  colonnades — but  not  a 
single  pier,  or  other  pile  of  masonry  corresponding  to  Robinson's 
arch.  Remains  of  an  ancient  road  he  found,  but  nothing  on  the 
same  level,  or  having  the  character  of  a  bridge.  When  he  arrived 
at  the  arch  itself  he  struck  the  outer  pier,  and  sanJfL  a  shaft  to  the 
basement.     Here  he  found  the  youssoirs  of  the  fallen  arch,  lyif^ 
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on  an  ancient  pavement.  Near  these  voussoirs  was  a  great  tank, 
older  than  the  arch  itself. 

On  breaking  through  this  paved  road,  which  seemed  to  be 
the  floor  of  an  ancient  street  (apparently  the  old  Cheesemongers' 
Street),  he  tapped  the  live  rock  at  a  depth  of  twenty-three  feet. 
Here  he  came  on  a  rock-cut  winding  canal.  The  Temple  wall 
stood  over  part  of  this  water-course,  so  that  the  canal  now  opened 
to  the  light  of  day  existed  before  the  first  courses  of  this 
part  of  the  Temple  wall  were  laid  I  This  canal  is  older  than 
Herod,  and  may  be  older  than  Solomon.  Yet  some  parts  of  this 
winding  canal,  and  of  the  reservoirs  into  the  water  run,  were 
covered  by  arches,  and  even  by  skewed  arches.  Such  unearthings 
of  the  long  buried  secrets  of  art  are  startling  to  men  who  (ignorant 
of  Egyptian  antiquities)  believe  the  arch  to  be  a  Roman  invention ; 
still  more  to  men  who  (ignorant  of  Saracenic  art)  suppose  the  skew 
was  first  used  by  Brindley  on  the  Bridgewater  Canal. 

These  facts  were  evident  to  the  miners :  First,  that  the  canal 
and  reservoirs  were  older  than  the  wall ;  second,  that  the  wall  at 
this  point  was  built  by  Herod ;  third,  that  when  Herod  built  this  part 
of  the  wall  the  level  of  the  vialley  was  the  level  of  the  paved  road. 
The  first  fact  was  proved  by  the  wall  being  built  over  the  canal ; 
the  second,  by  the  fact  of  the  lower  courses,  down  out  of  sight, 
being  rude  in  finish,  while  the  courses  exposed  to  view  closely 
imitated  the  true  Solomonic  style ;  the  third,  by  the  fact  that  the 
rough  faced  work  ended  on  the  old  level,  where  the  regular  drafted 
course  began.  If  these  three  facts  are  taken  as  proved,  the  old 
bridge,  destroyed  by  the  followers  of  Aristobulas,  could  not  have 
started  from  Robinsbn's  arch,  as  the  wall  from  which  it  springs 
was  not  built  until  long  after  that  time.  It  is  not  likely  that  Herod 
would  throw  his  bridge  across  the  valley  in  a  new  place.  We  see 
in  London  and  Paris  how  the  great  thoroughfares  determine  the 
lines  on  which  bridges  are  laid :  where  the  old  bridge  had  stood 
the  new  one  would  be  raised ;  and  the  absence  of  piers  where 
they  ought  to  have  been  found  compels  us  to  seek  for  the  remains 
of  Zion  bridge  elsewhere. 

Gate  Gennath. 

No  problem  in  the  Holy  City  is  so  puzzling  as  the  true  position 
of  the  Gate  Gennath :  a  point  which  governs  that  of  Golgotha,  and 
therefore  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  We  know  that  Golgotha  lay 
outside  the  city  wall,  yet  near  enough  for  every  word  to  be  heard 
and  every  sight  to  be  seen  from  that  wall.    Close  by  were  gardens. 
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and  the  opening  towards  it  was  through  Gennath,  or  Garden  Gate. 
If  we  could  find  this  gate,  all  controversy  about  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
would  be  at  an  end.     Where  stood  the  Gate  Gennath  ? 

Josephus  answers — in  the  first  wall,  at  the  point  whence  the 
second  wall  started  from  the  first.  But  we  are  still  uncertain  where 
the  second  wall  started  from  the  first;  and  theorists  are  free  to  fix 
the  gate  in  any  part  of  Jerusalem.  Robinson  puts  it  near  Hippias; 
Williams  in  the  Tyropseon  valley ;  Fergusson  on  the  northern  wall. 
German  critics  agree  mainly  with  Williams  ;  Schultz,  Kraft,  Sepp, 
Menke,  and  Furrer  being  of  his  opinion  ;  against  him  only  Tobler 
and  Schick.  De  Vogiie,  De  Sauley,  and  Caspari  take  the  same 
view.  English  critics,  with  the  exception  of  Fergtisson,  who  Stands 
alone,  adopt  the  theory  of  Hippias.  This  view  is  put  forward 
in  the  published  works  of  Lewin,  Warren,  and  many  more, 
including  my  own,  dated  so  far  back  as  1864.  The  question  is  not 
set  at  rest ;  but  something  has  been  done  towards  finding  an 
ancient  gate  exactly  where  the  old  Christian  theory  requires  it  to 
have  stood. 

Here  again  we  argue  with  the  spade.  Near  the  bazaar  in  Jeru- 
salem stands  an  old  arch,  which  the  natives  call  Gennath.  This 
name  cannot  be  modern,  since  there  are  no  gardens  near,  and  the 
quarter  has  been  enclosed  since  the  days  of  King  Agrippa.  Major 
Wilson  thought  this  arch  was  "  a  comparatively  recent  building." 
In  a  city  like  Jerusalem  "comparatively  recent"  may  cover  any 
period  from  the  days  of  Saladin  to  those  of  Herod,  Readers  suppose 
that  Major  Wilson  means  a  time  not  later  than  the  Cmsades. 

Captain  Warren  sank  a  shaft  and  by  a  piece  of  luck  hit  on  the 
exact  spot  for  a  disco\er(  Btlow 
the  soil,  beyond  reat-h  of  rain 
and  stone-stcalcrs  he  found  the 
gate  in  pretty  good  condition 
It  was  a  Roman  work  and  miy 
have  been  built  by  Herod  s 
workmen.  The  irch  mis  semi 
circular,  and  the  span  nearlj 
eleven  feet.  Judging  bj  the  ma 
sonry  about,  this  Gate  whatever 
may  have  been  its  ancitnt  name  \ 
appears  to  haie  been  buried 
for  centuries;    jet     on    getting 

down  to  the  sill.  Captain  Warren  found  that  a  smaller  doorway  had 
been  built  into  the  original  gate.      This  second  doorway  has 
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pointed  arch.  Major  Wilson  had  struck  this  pointed  arch,  and  so 
concluded  that  the  gate  was  a  recent  structure.  "  It  is  not  the  only 
instance,"  says  Warren,  "  where  I  found  old  work  smothered  in  on 
all  sides  by  more  modem  masonry."  The  old  roadway  is  still  visible, 
but  the  surface  is  not  paved  like  the  ancient  street  under  the  vous- 
soirs  of  Robinson's  arch.  Neither  do  the  janibs  rest  on  the  rock, 
like  the  Temple  wall,  but  on  a  foundation  of  earth  mixed  with  pottery, 
of  the  sort  found  under  the  Ophel  wall  and  towers.  Yet  this  road- 
way has  the  same  level  as  the  towers  on  the  top  of  Zion  near  the 
Jaffa  gate,  discovered  by  Schick.  This  ancient  gate,  the  character 
of  which  is  now  first  described  and  figured,  may  be  something 
other  than  Gennath,  but  no  one  will  deny  that  it  occupies  a  place 
among  the  features  of  old  Jerusalem. 

Secret  Way  from  Zion. 

Of  greater  moment  for  sacred  topography  than  the  finding  of 
Robinson*s  arch,  was  the  finding  of  the  ancient  causeway  and 
secret  passage  from  Zion  to  the  Temple,  which  starts  from  the 
Temple  wall  at  Wilson's  arch. 

We  know  from  Josephus  that  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  Jerusalem 
was  honeycombed  with  secret  galleries  and  canals :  not  like  the 
sewers  of  modern  Paris,  for  drainage ;  not  like  the  catacombs  of  ancient 
Rome,  for  refuge  and  interment ;  but  for  purposes  of  war.  Every 
fortress  had  a  secret  passage  for  escape.  Not  once,  but  many 
times,  the  Romans  were  astonished  by  the  ghosts  which  seemed  to 
rise  from  the  ground,  as  John  of  Gischula  ros^,  wan  in  aspect,  on 
the  startled  Roman  sentinel.  After  Titus  had  fought  his  way  from 
Moriah  to  Zion,  killing  and  capturing  his  foes  in  the  open,  he  had 
to  turn  up  the  city  (so  to  speak)  in  search  of  the  fugitives.  His 
soldiers  laid  down  sword  and  spear,  and  seizing  pick  and  spade, 
began  to  burrow  in  the  ground.  A  hundred  fights  took  place  in 
the  very  bowels  of  the  earth.  Two  thousand  dead  bodies  were 
found  by  the  legionaries  in  these  tunnels,  sewers,  and  secret 
chambers,  all  of  whom  had  fallen  either  by  their  own  hands,  the 
poniards  of  their  companions,  or  from  want  of  food.  A  poisonous 
stench  came  up  from  ^every  trap  and  vent,  so  that  the  air  above  the 
city  was  unfit  to  breathe.  Ths  open  streets  were  bad  enough,  but 
underground  Jerusalem  was  a  perfect  charnel-house. 

To  stay  the  progress  of  disease  the  traps  and  vents  were  stopped. 
Shafts  leading  into  tanks  were  closed,  and  openings  into  secret 
passages  walled  up.  Old  cisterns  were  in  time  forgotten,  and  the 
great  gallery  leading  underground  from  the  citadel  on  Zion  to  the 
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Temple  on  Moriah  was  partly  lost.  I  say  partly  lost,  because  a 
legend  long  survived  among  the  natives  that  David  Street,  above 
ground,  was  so  called  from  the  fact  that  it  ran  over  and  along  a 
subterranean  passage  which  David  had  caused  to,  be  made  from  his 
great  tower  on  Zion  to  that  part  of  the  Temple  which  is  now  entered 
by  the  Gate  of  the  Chains.  This  legend  is  preserved,  by  the  Arab 
writer  Mejir  ed  Din. 

Our  picks  and  spades  have  happily  revealed  this  secret  thorough- 
fare— a  main  point,  perhaps  the  main  points  for  a  scientific  recon- 
struction of  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  our  Lord.  Major  Wilson 
hit  on  the  first  important  facts.  Tobler  had  seen  a  large  pool, 
called  by  the  Arabs  El  Burak,  from  the  neighbouring  mosque.  It 
lies  near  the  Gate  of  the  Moors,  a  little  north  of  the  Jews'  Wailing 
Place.  Going  down  into  this  pool,  and  lighting  a  magnesium  wire, 
Wilson  found  himself  standing  under  an  arched  roof,  formed  by 
stones  of  great  size,  fixed  in  their  places  without  mortar,  like  the, 
blocks  of  David's  tower.    The  span  was  more  than  forty  feet. 

Little  more  was  done,  except  to  give  this  arched  roof  or  chamber 
the  name  of  Wilson's  arch,  just  as  the  lower  arch  (now  gone,  as 
we  have  seen)  was  called  Robinson*s  arch.  When  Captain  Warren 
afterwards  sank  a  shaft  outside  the  piers  he  found  that  the  whole . 
structure  was  of  the  same  age  as  the  Temple  wall.  On  getting 
down  to  the  lower  courses  of  that  wall,  he  found  water  flowing  from 
north  to  south,  much  as  he  had  found  water  flowing  down  the  cor- 
responding valley.  In  ancient  times,  as  we  know  from  the  Bible, 
the  sides  of  Moriah  were  washed  by  two  living  brooks ;  these 
waters  have  long  been  lost  to  sight ;  but  under  the  accumulated 
heaps  of  centuries  we  have  now  happily  found  these  living  brooks. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  great  arch  had  been  built  as  a 
covering  for  the  pool,  now  called  El  Burak,  from  the  mosque  close 
by — a  fact  which  suggests  that  Robinson's  arch  may  have  had  a  similar 
use,  instead  of  being,  as  Robinson  erroneously  inferred,  the  first  arch 
of  a  high  level  viaduct  to  Zion.  Further  excavation  proved  that 
Wilson's  arch  had  been  connected  with  a  roadway  from  Zion  to  the 
Temple.  Piers  and  voussoirs  showed  the  direction  of  this  ancient 
road.  The  great  span  was  not  repeated,  but  a  series  of  shorter 
spans  carry  the  road  to  a  point  on  the  opposite  hill.  Close  observa- 
tion showed  that  the  roadway  was  double  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
ancient  causeway  had  been  treated  as  we  have  seen  the  Pont  Neuf  in 
Paris  treated  in  our  own  day — widened  by  the  addition  of  new  work. 
The  southern  part  of  the  causeway  is  much  older  than  the  northern 
part.     If  the  old  bridge,  broken  by  the  adherents  of  Aristobulas, 
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spanned  the  valley  at  this  point,  it  seems  likely  that  Herod  used  so 
much  of  the  old  materials  as  he  found  standing,  and  widened  his 
road  by  adding  new  works  on  the  northern  side. 

Along  the  whole  line  of  this  causeway  Warren  found '  remains 
of  tanks  and  conduits :  here  dug  in  the  live  rock ;  there  built  of 
solid  masonry.  In  many  places  he  found  Kails  and  chambers, 
some  of  which  had  clearly  been  used  as  reservoirs.  Leaning  to 
the  south  under  the  fifth  arch  of  the  great  viaduct,  Warren  passed 
under  a  small  gate  with  a  lintel,  to  find  himself  in  a  passage 
lying  under  David  Street.  Here,  then,  we  had  found  the  secret 
passage  from  Zion  to  Moriah,  which  Mohammedan  legends 
ascribe  to  David. 

The  tunnel  was  twelve  feet  wide,  the  arch  a  semicircle,  about 
the  size  and  with  something  of  the  shape  of  our  military  galleries 
at  Dover  and  Gibraltar.  Much  filth  and  dust  had  gathered  in  the 
bed,  but  the  vault  above  was  clean  and  white.  Here  and  there 
Warren  found  entrances  into  the  chambers  under  the  great  viaduct. 
Twenty  yards  from  the  Temple  wall  the  passage  was  built  up, 
and  on  breaking  through  the  wall  he  found  the  level  drop  about  six 
feet  and  then  go  west  again  towards  Zion.  Soon  he  came  to  a 
second  block,  but  near  the  wall  he  saw  a  door  opening  to  the 
south.  Creeping  through  this  door  he  caught  a  ray  of  light  and 
knew  that  he  was  near  the  surface.  Creeping  into  a  chamber,  he 
found  more  light,  and,  following  the  ray,  crept  through  a  hole 
into  another  chamber  which  he  found  in  use  as  a  stable  for 
donkeys.  Seeing  the  miners  come  out  from  the  very  bowels  of  the 
earth,  the  donkey-man  fled  for  his  life,  yelling  out  that  he  was 
pursued  by  gins ! 

The  secret  gallery  was  afterwards  found  again  at  a  distance  of 
eighty-four  yards  from  the  Temple  wall,  and  Captain  Warren  has 
no  doubt  that  it  extended  as  far  as  the  citadel — at  the  present 
Jaffa  gate.  A  vaulted  chamber,  under  Joseph  EfFendi's  house,  is 
the  furthest  point  at  which  the  secret  passage  has  yet  been  traced. 
This  chamber  may  have  been  the  vestibule  to  a  postern  leading 
from  Zion  into  the  Cheesemongers'  Valley.  The  gateway  at  the 
end  suggests  this  inference  to  a  military  engineer. 


A  Colonial  Political  Crisis. 

BY  J.  A.  UNGFORD,  LL.D. 

m 

[HEN  I  arrived  at  Melbourne  in  January  of  this  year 
the  colony  was  in  the  throes  of  a  great  political 
crisis.  I  felt,  in  fact,  as  if  I  were  at  home  again, 
so  familiar  were  the  party  phrases  which  every- 
where saluted  me.  It  was  being  continually  reiterated  that 
"  representative  institutions  were  on  their  trial,"  that  "  the  Consti- 
tution was  being  exposed  to  a  strain  which  might  prove  perilous  to 
its  existence,"  that  "  the  crisis  was  one  which  would  shake  the  very 
foundations  of  the  State,"  and  so  on,  through  all  the  frequently-rung 
changes  of  political  phraseology.  The  meetings  of  the  Assembly 
were  often  prolonged  through  the  night ;  the  debates  were  loud, 
long,  and  lively ;  the  language  of  the  members  was,  to  say  the 
least,  far  from  Parliamentary ;  the  Speaker  was  often  ignored,  and 
his  authority  set  at  defiance ;  fists  were  sometimes  shaken  at  anta- 
gonists ;  members  of  the  Government  were  accused  of  treason 
and  denounced  as  traitors ;  and  it  really  seemed  as  if  war  to  the 
knife  had  been  declared  between  the  Ministerialists  and  the  Oppo- 
sition. 

Out-of-doors  it  was  the  same.  Almost  everybody  was  afflicted 
by  the  crisis.  Groups  gathered  at  the  comers  of  the  streets  dis- 
cussing the  crisis.  People  at  luncheon  talked  about  it ;  at  the  dinner 
table  it  was  always  present ;  in  the  theatres,  between  the  acts,  you 
heard,  not  criticisms  on  the  play  and  the  players,  but  opinions  about 
the  crisis.  It  seemed  in  the  air,  and  met  you  everywhere.  Public 
meetings  were  held  in  all  parts  of  the  colony,  especially  in  Mel- 
bourne, to  discuss  and  pass  resolutions  ;  and  these  were  exag- 
gerated copies  of  the  gatherings  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  if  it 
were  possible  that  those  demonstrations  of  party  feeling  could  be 
exaggerated.  Of  course  the  newspapers  were  full  of  the  crisis,  and 
even  a  stranger  might  be  pardoned  if  he  were  caught  in  the  vortex 
and  gave  himself  up  for  a  time  to  follow  the  course  of  the  all- 
absorbing  controversy. 

But  what  was  the  crisis  ?  Some  time  before  I  arrived  at  Mel- 
bourne a  Ministry,  with  Mr.  Graham  Berry,  one  of  the  members  for 
West  Geelong,  as  its  Premier,  after  enjoying  the  sweets  of  office 
for  only  two  months,  had  been  defeated  and  compelled  to  quit  the 

/ 
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Treasury  benches.  The  Berry  Government  was  succeeded  by  one 
with  Sir  James  McCulloch,  the  member  for  Warmambool,  at  its 
head.  The  defeated  Mr.  Berry  led  the  Opposition,  and  so  bitterly 
did  they  wage  the  war  that  all  the  forms  of  the  House  were  used 
not  only  "  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Grovemment  financial 
scheme  from  becoming  law,  but  even  for  preventing  the  passing  of 
supplies."  In  doing  this  they  declared  that  they  would  stand  as 
firm  as  a  "  stone  wall "  :  hence  the  Opposition  earned  the  name  of 
*'  Stonewallers."  The  Berryites  were  in  a  decided  minority  in  the 
House,  but  they  demanded  that  it  should  be  dissolved  and  an 
appeal  made  to  the  country.  This  demand  the  Government  resisted^ 
and  so  no  supplies  were  granted.  For  some  weeks  things  were  at 
a  dead-lock ;  none  of  the  Government  officials  could  be  paid;  some 
of  the  public  works  were  suspended  ;  and  every  day  confusion  was 
becoming  worse  confounded. 

This  state  of  things  had  existed  for  several  weeks  when  Sir  James 
McCulloch  resolved  to  display  the  **iron  hand  "  and  break  down 
the  ^  stone  wall."  This  assault  on  the  Opposition  was  to  be  made 
on  January  27,  and  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be'  present  on  the 
occasion  and  to  witness  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  this  notable 
struggle.  It  was  a  scene  which  will  be  memorable  m  Victorian 
history. 

On  the  26th  the  Opposition  had  succeeded  in  a  "count-out" 

by  remaining  in  the  lobby  and  declining  to  form  a  House.     After 

a  little    sparring  on    this    subject    the   Premier  moved— "That 

during  the  remainder  of   the   present  ^8ession  the  Government 

business  be  called  on  not  later  than  five  o'clock."    This  proposal 

was  productive  of  a  long  and  lively  discussion.    The  Opposition 

spoke  against  time,  and  many  of  them  proved  their  capacity  for 

making  long    speeches.     The  interruptions  were    frequent   and 

noisy ;  the  conduct  of  many  members  was  anything  but  orderly ; 

serious    charges    were  made,  and    bad    motives   imputed.     The 

Government  was  accused    of  wanting   to    gag  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Patterson,  a  "  Stonewaller,"  and    one  of  the  members  for 

Castlemaine,  concluded  a  long  speech  by  declaring  that  "there 

was  a  great  deal  of  snobbery  in  this  country,  more  than  there  was 

even  in  the  old  country.    Idols  were  set  up  here  to  be  worshipped 

that  would  not  be  tolerated  at  home.    But  of  them  all,  and  of  Sir 

James  McCulloch  in  particular,  he  would  say — 

'<  Shall  I  uncovered  stand,  and  bend  the  knee 
To  such  a  shadow  of  nobility, 
A  shred,  a  remnant  ?    He  might  rot  unknown 
For  any  real  merit  of  his  own." 
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In  this  lively  manner  the  debate  was  continued  for  more  than 
eight  hours,  when,  at  twenty-five  minutes  after  twelve  o'clock, 
some  honourable  member  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  strangers  in  the  House.  The  galleries  were  immediately 
cleared,  and  the  debate  was  resumed  with  closed  doors.  Mr. 
David  Gaxmson,  the  member  for  Ararat,  "continued  to  talk 
against  time  until  six  o'clock,  and  only  left  oiBf  at  that  hour  in 
order  to  catch  the  first  train  "  for  the  town  for  which  he  silt.  At 
a  quarter  to  eleven  o'clock  on  the  28th  the  motion  was  carried 
without  a  division,  **  there  being  present  thirty-four  members  on 
the  Grovemment  side  of  the  House,  and  only  seven  of  the  Oppo- 
sition." On  this  trial  of  strength  the  House  sat  for. nearly  nine- 
teen hours,  and  the  first  blow  was  given  for  the  destruction  of  the 
crisis. 

The  second  blow  was  struck  on  February  the  ist,  when  the 
Premier  moved  that  the  "House  during  the  remainder  of  the 
present  session  should  sit  on  Fridays,  and  the  transaction  of 
Government  business  take  precedence  of  all  other  business  on 
such  days."  This  was  ultimately  carried ;  but  the  third,  the  last^ 
and  the  bitterest  battle  of  this  Parliamentary  campaign  had  yet 
to  be  fought  before  the  "iron  band"  could  be  proclaimed 
victorious  and  the  "  Stonewallers "  completely  subdued.  Thid 
exciting  struggle  began  on  the  2nd  of  the  month,  when  Sir 
James  McCulloch  gave  notice  that  on  the  3rd  he  should  move 
a  new  standing  order  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  "enable 
any  one  to  propose  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  that  the  question 
be  now  put,  such  proposal  to  be  at  once  put  to  the  vote,  and,  if 
resolved  in  the  affirmative,  the  original  question  to  be  then  put 
without  discussion  or  debate."  The  "iron  hand"  was  now  dis- 
closed :  a  weapon  was  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  members  by 
which  the  long,  tedious,  irrelevant  debates  might  at  once  be 
closed  or  prevented.  The  mere  notice  of  such  a  motion  was 
received  with  much  excitement  by  the  Opposition.  One  honour- 
able gentleman,  Mr.  James  Munro,  one  of  the  members  for  North 
Melbourne,  declared  that  he  and  his  friends%were  like  the  "heroes 
of  Thermopylae,  who  died  for  their  country."  He  protested 
against  the  motion  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  offered  to  endure 
any  tortures  rather  than  it  should  be  passed.  He  was  ready  to  be 
"cut  to  pieces,"  or  "to  be  bound  hand  and  foot,"  or  to  "have 
his  tongue  pulled  out  with  pincers,"  or  "  to  be  put  into  the  cellar," 
neither  of  which  sacrifices  was  he  ever  called  upon  to  endure. 

This  was  only  a  small  affair,  a  mere  engagement  of  outposts. 
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The  great  battle  began  on  Tuesday,  February  the  8th,  on  which 
night  the  motion  which  was  to  "destroy  the  Constitution  and 
utterly  suppress  the  liberties  of  the  people"  was  really  before  the 
House.  An  arrangement  had  been  made  to  sit  until  the  motion  was 
carried.  On  the  first  night  of  the  debate  the  House  was  cleared 
of  strangers  at  ten  o'clock  so— it  was  said,  that  the  members  might 
have  all  the  fun  to  themselves.  For  two  nights  and  two  days  the 
battle  was  continued  with  high  hope  on  the  Government  side  and 
the  fury  of  despair  on  that  of  the  Opposition.  On  the  loth, 
almost  as  soon  as  the  Speaker  had  taken  the  chair,  one  honourable 
member  again  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  strangers  were 
present.  Another  honourable  member  said  that  unless  the 
members  opposite  moderated  their  rancour  it  would  be  necessary, 
for  the  sake  of  decency,  to  clear  the  galleries ;  and  amidst  great 
uproar  and  disturbance  the  galleries  were  cleared,  and  the  bel- 
ligerents once  more  fought  their  battle  with  closed  doors.  The 
fight  was  long  and  fierce ;  words  were  hurled  at  each  other  not 
often  to  be  heard  in  legislative  assemblies ;  at  times  disorder 
reigned  supreme,  and  the  voice  of  the  Speaker  could  scarcely  be 
heard  amid  the  din  of  the  engaging  combatants.  The  contest 
continued  until  half-past  two  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  at  which 
hour  the  fighting  ceased  and  the  voting  took  place.  The  result ' 
was  a  triumph  for  the  Government ;  the  numbers  being  forty-one 
votes  for  Sir  James  McCulloch's  motion  and  twenty  against — 
majority,  twenty-one. 

Thus  ended  the  Colonial  Political  Crisis.  The  "  stone  wall " 
was  broken  down,  and  the  regular  business  of  the  House  was 
allowed  to  go  on.  On  the  Tuesday  following  this  eventful  Friday 
supplies  were  granted,  and  the  wheels  of  the  Administration  were 
once  more  set  in  healthy  motion.  It  was  a  severe  trial  of  repre- 
sentative institutions  ;  but  they  have  borne  severer  in  the  past,  and 
will  most  certainly  have  to  bear  them  in  the  future. 

There  is  no  fear  at  present  that  the  Australian  colonies,  and 
especially  Victoria,  will  suff*er  much  from  the  squabbles  of  party 
politicians.  She  is  more  likely  to  suff*er  from  the  mistaken  views 
which  the  people,  the  electors  of  her  law-makers,  have  on  the 
subject  of  Protection. 

While  they  last,  however,  such  crises  have  politically  a  demoral- 
ising eff"ect.  They  tend  to  create  a  low  public  opinion  and  to 
make  politics  look  somewhat  repulsive.  The  scenes  which  I 
witnessed  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  which  were  enacted 
before  crowded  galleries,  were  not  pleasant,  and  must  have  had  a 
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•deteriorating  influence  on  the  audiences,  which  would  react  on 
their  own  political  meetings  and  their  own  views  of  public  life, 
producing  for  a  time  evil  results.  The  effects  of  this  bitterness  of 
party  strife  were  manifest  in  the  conduct  of  the  press.  The  news- 
papers of  Melbourne  are  exceedingly  well  conducted,  and  are  on 
the  whole  a  credit  to  the  "Fourth  Estate."  They  have  won  for 
themselves  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  compare  advantageously 
with  the  best  newspapers  of  England.  The  most  important 
questions  are  ably  and  temperately  discussed,  the  reporting  is 
admirable,  the  "  leaders  "  are  written  with  ability  and  power,  and 
they  exercise  a  generally  good  influence  on  public  opinion.  The 
evil  produced  by  the  virulent  way  in  which  the  crisis  was  conducted 
had  a  pernicious  eff'ect  even  on  the  best  of  these.  A  short 
extract  from  one  which  holds  the  highest  place  in  the  colony  will 
suffice  for  illustration.  In  describing  the  House  on  the  famous 
9th  of  Februar}',  the  writer  thus  sketches  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition : — 

"  When  the  Speaker  took  the  chair*  on  Tuesday  there  was  a  full 
muster  of  members.  The  front  Opposition  bench  was  crowded 
with  disinterested  patriots,  Mr.  Berry  looking  somewhat  despondent ; 
Mr.  Woods  wearing  a  look  of  angelic  meekness  and  modesty  ;  Mr. 
Lalor  appearing  as  if  full  to  the  bung — uncomfortably  'crowded' 
in  fact — with  Parliamentary  lore  and  usage,  ready  to  contest  Mr^ 
Speaker's  rulings,  whichever  way  they  might  be  given  ;  Mr.  Long- 
more  smiling  that  fatuous  smile  with  which  he  covers  what  Mr. 
Iliginbotham  would  probably  call  his  'hellish  emotions*;  Mr. 
Patterson  labouring  in  vain  to  appear  careless  about  the  growing 
discontent  of  his  constituents,  and  Mr.  Munro  scowling  defiance, 
and  tacitly  challenging  the  Premier  to  produce  his  pincers."  The 
member  for  Ararat  is,  after  the  Melbourne  Punchy  called  "Miss 
Gaunson." 

It  would  be  an  injustice  to  Victoria  to  speak  only  of  her  political 
crises,  which  after  all  are  but  occasional  disturbances  of  her  general 
political  action.  The  colony  is  young,  very  young,  and  often  dis- 
plays the  rashness  and  violence  characteristic  of  extreme  youth ; 
but  she  also  displays  its  courage,  energy,  and  pluck.  The  good 
work  done  by  her  Legislature  in  the  short  space  of  five-and-twenty 
years  is  perfectly  astonishing.  The  free  library  with  35,000  volumes 
on  its  shelves,  the  free  museum  with  its  splendid  collection,  are 
institutions  not  yet  possessed  by  older  States.  A  fine  botanical 
garden  for  instruction  and  recreation,  a  still  finer  Fitzroy  garden 
for  recreation  chiefly,  and  other  public  grounds  have  been 
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established,  and  are  all  free  to  the  people.  A  university  of  good 
repute,  and  rich  in  promise  for  the  future,  is  an  institution  reflecting- 
great  credit  on  its  founders.  Her  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
popular  education  has  been  proved  by  the  introduction  of  a 
national  system,  which  has  already  placed  Victoria  at  the  head  of 
all  the  Australian  colonies  on  this  vital  question.  Other  work  might 
be  named  equally  hcjxourable  to  the  public  spirit  both  of  the 
Government  and  the  people. 

Nor  has  the  growth  of  her  material  prosperity  been  less  marked. 
A  short  paragraph  of  figures  supplied  by  Mr,  Hayter,  the  Govern- 
ment statist,  affords  ample  evidence  of  the  almost  imparalleled 
rapidity  with  which  her  resources  have  been  developed : — "  When 
the  Constitution  was  proclaimed  [1855]  the  population  of  the 
colony  numbered  364,000,  it  now  [1874]  numbers  814,000;  the 
land  in  cultivation  amounted  to  115,000  acres,  it  now  amtouats  to 
over  1,000,000  acres  ;  the  bushels  of  wheat  grown  in  a  year  num- 
bered 1,150,000,  they  now  number  4,850,000;  the  sheep  nmnbeied 
4,600,000,  they  now  number  11,250,000  ;  the  cattle  numhercd 
530,000,  they  now  number  1,000,000  ;  the  horses  numbered  33,000, 
they  now  number  not  less  than  200,000 ;  the  public  revenue 
amounted  to ^2,728,000,  it  now  amounts  to  over  ^4,000,000  ;  the 
value  of  imports  was  ^12,000,000,  it  now  amounts  to  ^17,000,000; 
the  value  of  exports  was  /^i 3,500,000,  it  now  amounts  to 
^i5»5oo>ooo>  2Lnd  this  although  the  expoit  of  gold  has  fallen  off 
from  ^11,000,000  in  the  former  to  a  little  over  ^4,000,000  in  the 
past  year.*' 

Melbourne,  the  capital  of  Victoria,  is  only  about  forty  years  old, 
but  the  value  of  land  in  its  principal  streets  equals  its  value  in  the 
heart  of  some  of  our  most  prosperous  towns.  When  I  was 
there  in  March  last  half  a  block  in  the  best  part  of  Collins  Street 
was  sold  for  /^3 9,600,  or  /^6oo  per  foot ;  and  a  similar  area  in 
Bourke  Street  West  realised  ^9,500,  or  £1^1  per  foot.  These 
facts  show  that  in  this  colony  property  and  public  spirit  have  been 
developed  pretty  equally  together,  and  that  neither  iS'  much 
injured  by  the  occurrence  of  political  crises,  or  the  curious  mani- 
festations of  politicil  strife,  which  to  a  stranger  appear  at  first  to 
be  fraught  with  so  much  peril  to  the  progress  and  well-beiag  of  the 
countT}', 
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XL— COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATION. 

Aprii  3- 
N  descending  the  pnlph  stairs  this  evening,  my  eye 
rested  for  a  mcnoent,  I  don"!  know  why,  on  the  further 
pew,  where  Mis.  Laodells  usually  sj.ts.  All  ihose 
near  it  were  seiy  empty;  the  harsh  weather  had 
prevented  scnne  of  my  accQStomed  hearers  from  attending ;  and  at 
best  they  do  not  muster  very  strong'  upon  a  week-day  evening. 
SometiinesI  have  but  two  or  three  score,  women  for  the  most  part,  and 
I  believe  chieily  those  who  are  glid  of  refuge  from  a  cheerless  home 
or  an  honr  of  sympathetic  solace  from  Ihe  sadness  of  an  unshared 
fireside.  Ithinkthe  men  who  come,  as  faras  i  can  tell,  are  somewhat 
in  a  similar  case,  three  or  four  invalids  and  as  many  hypochondriacs 
having  DO  one  to  look  after  them,  excepting  servants ;  and  in 
whom  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  observed  any  manifestation  of 
what  is  called  vita!  religion.  Hardly  one  of  them  appears  on 
Sunday  evening,  which  1  ascribe  to  their  partaking  of  the  hos- 
pitality of  relatives  or  friends.  One  old  gentlei^an,  whose  prime 
was  spent  in  an  office  at  the  India  House  in  Leadcnhail  Street, 
near  that  occupied  so  long  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  devotes,  I  know, 
every  Sunday  afternoon  to  his  maiden  sister  at  HaimnemKth, 
with  whom,  after  a  fi^c  o'clock  dinner  is  over,  and  the  subse- 
quent refection  of  green  tea  and  seed  cake,  he  plays  at  chcs8 
till  ten.  when,  hail,  rain,  or  snow,  he  retnms  to  Green  Street.  But 
punctually  as  the  clock  points  to  seven  on  Wednesdays  he  is  to  be 
seen  at  the  other  end  of  the  pew  occupied  by  Mrs.  Landells.  I 
have  never  noticed  that  he  knelt  during  the  prayers,  or  made  an 
effort  to  hum  in  the  Psalmody ;  but  wbsn  anything  seems  to  strike 
him.  even  in  discourse,  be  sounds  a  note  of  approval  (just  as 
old  Lord  Fitzwilliam  used  to  do  at  Belgrave) ;  and  when  I  am  par- 
ticularly happy  his  pious  obbligato  accompanies  me  to  the  end  of 
tht;  Lessons.     Between  the  last  and  his  settling  himself  to  listen 
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comfortably  to  the  exposition  (for  I  never  preach  on  these  occa- 
sions) I  am  credibly  informed  that  out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket 
there  is  unobtrusively  drawn  a  snuff-box  of  Benares  workmanship, 
wonderful  in  its  way,  and  that  bending  over  it  he  gives  his  nose  the 
allowable  indulgence  of  a  fragrant  sniff,  deeming  an  actual  pinch  in 
such  a  place  to  be  irreverent :  after  which  the  heavy  laden  marvel 
of  graving  in  gold  is  stealthily  deposited  in  its  roomy  nest,  not  to 
emerge  again  until  he  arrives  at  home.  I  do  my  best  to  encourage 
this  form  of  confidence  between  pastor  and  people,  selecting  for 
the  subject  some  incident  of  sacred  story  round  which,  by  help  of 
reading  and  reflection,  it  is  not  difficult  to^iweave  a  fringe  of  illus- 
tration, appropriate  and  ample  of  colouring,  diversified  to  suit  the 
varied  conditions  of  ^mind  for  whom,  even  in  their  heterogeneity, 
one  must  care.  I  do  not  go  in  for  the  histrionic  form  of  service,  or 
for  the  Hibernian  style  of  pulpit  rhetoric.  But  I  believe  profoxmdly 
in  the  mysterious  usefulness  of  scenic  and  dramatic  "word-painting : 
and  I  know  that  hearts  locked  fast  apparently  in  conventional  indif- 
ference have  been  and  therefore  may  be  touched  to  the  quick  by  a 
phrase  or  an  image  in  this  method  of  appeal.  My  Wednesday 
evening*s  gathering  together  of  respectable  odds  and  ends  needs  no 
adjurations  not  to  break  the  sixth  and  seventh  commandments.  For 
the  most  part  what  they  stand  in  need  of  is  woi:ds  of  good  cheer 
under  trial,  bodily  or  mental,  that  in  their  patience  they  may  con- 
tinue to  possess  their  soul.  Alas  !  I  have  seen  too  many  instances 
in  which  the  proud  philosophy  of  complaint  is  but  the  forerunner  of 
despair. 

When  I  came  out  from  the  vestry  and  the  lights  were  extin- 
guishing I  noticed  that  Mrs.  Landells  had  not  left,  and  concluding 
that  there  was  something  she  wished  to  say  to  me  I  advanced  to 
inquire  for  her  son,  who  generally  accompanied  her.  The  purport  of  her 
answer  was  not  quite  audible,  and  as  we  walked  together  towards  the 
door,  I  began  to  surmise  what  might  be  the  cause  which  palpably 
overcast  her  countenance  with  gloom.  No  fanciful  woman  this, 
troubled  with  imaginary  ailments  or  presentiments  of  misfortune, 
or  ghostly  doubts  regarding  her  spiritual  condition  :  a  thoroughly 
sensible,  charitable,  matter-of-fact  person,  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  all  domestic  duties,  wrapped  up  in  the  welfare  of  her  children 
and  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  ease  or  comfort  for  their  good ; 
but  withal  an  unimaginative,  and,  therefore,  unsympathetic  being, 
whom  one  can  easily  conceive  honestly  but  unhappily  troubled  about 

iiy  things.  As  it  rained  heavily  I  offered  to  see  her  home,  her 
veiy  near;  and  though  I  would  fain  have  been  excused. 
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she  pressed  so  much  that  I  would  stay  for  a  few  minutes,  as  there 
was  a  matter  about  which  she  wanted  to  consult  me.  With  an 
unsuccessful  effort  at  a  smile  she  pointed  to  the  easiest  chair; 
and  laying  aside  her  shawl,  stirred  the  fire  hastily  and  began : — 
"My  son  has  caused  me  lately  much  anxiety.  While  his  father 
lived,  and,  Indeed,  until  he  quitted  school,  he  was  everything  I 
could  wish,  docile,  diligent,  uncomplaining,  and,  as  far  as  looks 
went,  happy.  Doctor  Dactyl  gave  me  excellent  accouTits  of  his 
progress,  especially  in  Greek  and  Latin.  He  said  he  could  repeat 
correctly  a  greater  number  of  lines  than  any  other  boy  at  Crara- 
chester.  My  dear  husband  used  to  say  to  me  that  he  was  afmid 
they  over-did  that  sort  of  thing  there ;  that  he  did  not  believe  pro- 
ficiency in  what  he  called  spinning — I  never  understood  exactly 
what  he  meant  by  spinning,  but  it  was  a  favourits  word  with  him — 
Latin  verses,  or  letting  them  reel  off  smoothly  to  win  a  prize  or 
escape  a  flogging,  was  of  any  real  use,  or  worth  the  time  and  pain 
it  cost.  But,  as  I  said,  the  boy  did  not  complain  of  the  discipline 
being  too  severe ;  and  it  would  never  do  to  set  his  mind  in  mutiny 
against  his  master.  I  wanted  him  to  go  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
where  they  said  he  would  be  certain  to  do  well,  just  before  the 
time  for  entrance  my  great  sorrow  came,  and  all  that  had  to  be 
given  up.  Lord  Shirkem  had  promised  to  do  eveiything  for  him 
when  his  education  was  complete.  My  dear  husband  often  worked 
at  his  elections  weeks  at  a  time,  and  took  no  end  of  pains  getting 
up  his  speeches  in  Parliament,  Well,  I  wrote  to  him  asking  what 
he  would  recommend  me  to  do,  telling  him  how  important  it 
was  that  Frederick  should  lose  no  time  in  settling  to  somi?  pursuit, 
and  asking  If  be  could  get  him  a  nomination  for  the  Indian  si;rvice 
or  at  home.  I  had  a  long  letter  in  reply,  dated  from  Nici.',  :ull  of 
the  usual  thing  about  his  regret  at  my  loss,  and  hoping  thai  the 
young  man,  as  he  called  him,  would  be  steady  and  avoid  habits  of 
expense,  especially  in  horses,  which  he  himself  found  ruinous — as 
if  poor  Fred  ever  thought  of  such  a  thing — without  aajrtng  a  word 
about  the  appointment  or  showing  the  least  care  about  trying  to 
serve  him.  I  showed  the  letter  to  my  brother,  who  always  said 
what  the  fine  promises  would  come  to  and  warned  the  poor  dear 
man  who  is  gone  that  his  friendship  would  never  be  requited  ;  and 
he  bid  me  think  no  more  of  the  matter  but,  having  entered  my 
son  at  Trinity,  let  him  cram  for  a  fellowship,  which  is  a  good  pro- 
vision for  life.  I  sold  some  pictures  and  other  things  1  was  fond 
oi  in  order  to  get  money  to  do  so  last  October.  He  has  been 
there  ever  since.     Dr.  Grinder  writes  me  word  that  he  has  no  fault 
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to  find,  and  that  he  hopes  he  may  pass  if  he  wori^s  hacd  neait 
year.  But  Fred  tells  me  it  is  no  use ;  that  do  what  he  will  be 
cannot  make  any  way  with  mathematics,  and  that  he  knows  that 
he  will  never  pass.  He  is  very  down  about  it  since  he  has  beea 
home  for  the  holidays,  and  last  night  he  told  his  sister  that  he 
could  not  bear  to  think  of  my  wasting  money  on  what  would  only 
end  in  disappointment,  and  leave  him  as  far  as  ever  from  being 
able  to  earn  his  bread.  Sooner  than  this, -he  was  ready  to  turn  to 
anything  that  he  thought  he  could  do,  and  he  wants  to  go  oat  to 
New  Zealand  to  farm.  It  is  a  great  heart-break  to  me  to  think  that 
he  should  throw  away  all  that  has  been  done  for  his  cdocation  and 
go  to  the  other  side  of  the  world  to  turn  shepherd,  like  any  ignorant 
farmer's  son,  and  leave  his  family,  who  idolise  him.  Perhaps,."  she 
added,  after  a  pause,  **  you  could  find  out  from  him  why  it  is  that 
he  cannot  do  like  others  of  his  age  in  geometry,  or  whatever  it  is 
they  have  to  do.  I  saw  his  class  book  the  other  day  lying  on  the 
table,  and  it  did  not  seem  very  thick.  With  his  memory  I  cannot 
see  why  he  could  not  get  it  all  by  heart." 

Taking  up  the  difiiculty  where  her  narrative  had  dropped  it,  I 
attempted  to  clear  away  her  simple-minded  illusion  that  it  was 
possible  to  become  a  mathematician  by  the  mechanical  process  of 
imprinting  the  "Elements  of  Euclid"  on  the  memory,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  give  out  faithful  transcripts  when  called  upon.  One  might 
as  well  hope  to  make  a  general  by  filling  a  drummer  s  head  with 
the  last  complete  set  of  general  orders  issued  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, or  to  manufacture  a  statesman  fit  to  hold  the  helm  *in  the 
next  political  storm  by  getting  by  heart  Hallam's  **  Constitntional 
Histor>\"  She  looked  wistfully  at  me,  as  if  she  did  her  best  to 
comprehend  what  I  meant,  and  then  rejoined  unbelievingly  that  it 
seemed  to  her  very  extraordinary  that  Mark  Murton,  her  own 
nephew,  had  got  the  fifth  place  at  the  Woolwich  examination  last 
time,  who  had  always  been  incorrigibly  idle  and  unmanageable 
from  the  time  he  was  a  child,  wrote  a  bad  hand,  and  could  not 
speak  a  word  of  French.  To  be  sure,  he  was  quick  and  impudent 
enough,  and  he  told  Fred  that  he  had  not  gone  to  bed  for  three 
weeks  before  he  went  in,  and  then  had  what  he  called  rare  luck  in 
l)eing  given  the  only  passage  in  some  book  they  had  to  translate 
which  he  could  do.  But  his  answers  in  mathematics  were  first 
rate,  and  his  drawing  was  excellent.  Why  could  not  Fred  do  as 
\ycll  if  he  would  only  persevere  and  resolve  to  succeed  1 

The  absolute  hopelessness  of  making  intelligible  in  a  few  words 
(pt  for  that  matter  by  any  number  of  words),  to  an  anxious  and  ambi- 
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tious  mother  like  my  estimable  friend,  the  inherent  and  inscrutable 
diversity  of  mental  structures  and  the  consequent  futility  of  affect- 
ing to  treat  them  alike  or  to  demand  like  results  from  them  rendered 
me  mute.  I  did  not  know  enough  of  her  son  to  form,  far  less  to 
express,  any  opinion  regarding  his  intellectual  powers.  Every 
day's  experience  teaches  one  to  accept  with  reserve  indications  at 
nineteen  of  incapacity  to  follow  soma  laborious  profession  not 
originally  self-selected  and  not  particularly  congenial  to  the  habits 
and  tastes  of  him  who  is  expected  to  follow  it.  I  offered  the  only 
suggestion  which  occurred  as  soothing,  and  the  same  time  safe, 
namely,  that  if  the  youthful  academician  would  pay  me  a  friendly 
visit  1  would  do  my  best  to  fathom  the  dilliculty.  This  was  exactly 
what  she  wished  for,  and  accordingly  having  left  with  her  a  message 
that  I  would  like  _to  see  him  at  breakfast  some  morning  if  be  would 
look  in,  I  took  my  leave  with  some  consolatory  words  I  need  not 
here  record. 

Aprii  i(). 
When  ten  days  passed  and  young  Landells  did  not  present 
himself,  I  took  for  granted  that  he  would  not  come  unless 
I  wrote  to  him.  I  don't  think  the  worse  of  a  young  fellow  for 
being  slow  to  accept  an  invitation  like  mine,  and  if  he  appre- 
hended being  subjected  to  interrogatories  by  one  who  had  no 
assignable  claim  to  his  confidence  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should 
defer  indefinitely  the  proceeding.  His  non-appearance  meanwhile 
made  it  clear  that  the  maternal  ascendency  once  fondly  believed  in 
was  on  the  wane,  and  I  had  no  fancy  to  be  the  occasion  of  rending 
its  attenuated  thread.  Lest  it  should  be  so  I  made  up  my  mind  not 
to  notice  the  matter  if  I  met  him,  and  to  trust  to  accidental  meeting 
ratlicr  than  renew  the  neglected  invitation.  This  momingi  called 
iMrly  upon  lies,  who,  I  was  not  aware,  was  a  mutual  acquaintance, 
and  there  found  the  intending  emigrant  deeply  engaged  in  a  game 
of  cIk'ks.  1  insisted  on  their  not  adjourning  the  contest  on  my 
account :  if  thoy  did,  I  would  go  away.  But  if  they  would  have  me 
I  would  look  on  and  search  out  a  book  I  wanted,  while  waiting  for 
a  critic[il  move ;  and  this  was  agreed  to  on  condition  that  I  should 
lakf  u]i  the  winner.  lies  lost,  and  Frederick  and  I  sat  down  10 
phiy.  Though  nothing  of  a  proficient,  1  soon  came  to  the  corclu- 
•^i'>n  that  iiu- played  by  book.  I  did  not,  for  I  have  never  found 
lime  to  study  tlie  openings  or  gambits  ;  and  caring  nothing  whether 
I  lost  or  won  I  moved  quickly  and  often  badly.  He  said  nothing, 
but  1  saw  his  look  of  surprise  at  my  not  making  the  proper  answer 
to  his  advance,  my  harum-scarum  play  seemed  to  perplex  him,  and 
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ivhcn  lies  laughed  as  he  looked  on  at  his  hesitation  to  take  advan- 
tage of  an  utterly  unredeemed  blunder  of  mine,  he  exclaimed,  "  I 
suppose  there  is  something  in  it  that  I  don't  understand,  but  I  see 
nothing  else  for  it ;  so  here  goes."  There  was  in  fact  nothing  else 
to  be  done  ;  I  had  no  subtle  ambush  to  reveal,  and  it  ended  in  my 
being  thoroughly  beaten.  "  Now,"  I  said,  '*  I  must  say  good-bye,  but 
I  won't  be  content  until  I  have  had  my  revenge.  If  you  can  -dine  on 
a  single  dish  and  will  come  to  me  to-morrow,  I  would  let  you  see 
how  much  better  I  can  play  with  my  own  men.  Cartier  is  coming, 
whom  I  think  you  know,  and  if  he  is  like  minded  we  can  set  up  a 
second  table,"  This  indeed  would  be  only  prudent,  for  Cartier  is  an 
irrepressible  man  ;  and  I  remember  once  when  I  was  playing  yAWi 
Anthony  Fonblanque  he  would  interrupt  with  his  suggestions  and 
exclamations  till  the  wit  was  in  a  fever  of  suppressed  irritation ;  at 
length  he  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  lean  heavily  on  Fonblanque's 
shoulder  while  stretching  across  the  board  to  point  out  some 
opportunity  he  had  missed.  "Why,  sir,"  groaned  the  sufferer, 
**  you  not  only  hold  an  int^uest  on  my  game,  but  you  sit  upon  my 
body  !  " 

April  25. 
Our  little  party  for  chess  was  pleasant  enough.  I  was  a  little 
better  than  my  word  as  to  fare,  and  lies,  who  sets  up  for  a 
connoisseur,  vowed  that  the  wine  (some  my  old  friend  Vavaseur 
sent  me)  was  perfection.  Landclls  was  by  far  the  gravest  of  the 
party.  He  laughs  a  genuine  laugh  of  appreciation  when  anything 
witty  is  said ;  but  generally  he  seems  to  listen  with  open  eye  and 
slightly  parted  lips,  as  i/  willing  to  be  gay  with  those  about  him 
but  unable  to  keep  pace  with  them  in  their  cross-country  scamper- 
ing talk.  When  drawn  into  the  expression  of  any  opinion  his 
diffidence  gradually  thaws  into  an  earnest  flow,  genial  and  even 
eloquent ;  but  if  not  checked  by  some  interruption  the  current 
speedily  congeals,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  is  frozen  over  as 
before.  lie  and  I  have  had  a  ramble  together,  nominally  to  look 
at  pictures  in  an  old  house  near  Ealing,  which  are  about  to  be 
sold ;  and  without  worrying  him  with  a  question  about  himself  or 
his  family  affairs  I  imagine  that  I  have  seen  already  enough  of  his 
nature  to  comprehend  where  the  real  obstacle  lies  to  his  success 
in  competitive  examination.  Full  of  talent  and  full  of  informa- 
tion, thrashed  as  a  boy  into  classic  scholarship,  and  led  by  his 
own  instincts  to  desire  to  be  what  he  is  only  yet  in  part — a  good 
English  scholar — gentle  and  natural  in  expression,  noble  and 
*  DCUmspective  in  thought,  his  intellect  docs  not  appear  to  me  to- 
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have  the  agility  requisite  for  doing  itself  justice,  cither  when 
interrogated  or  when  left  to  itself.  With  eicellent  understanding 
he  is  without  ambition,  capable  of  reflecting  clearly  the  highest 
and  most  varied  things  with  delicate  precision  while  in  repose,  but 
over-sensitive,  and  too  easily  ruffled  ;  and  the  fine  surface  loses  all 
its  receptivity  and  all  its  power  of  giving  back  the  images  one 
believed  to  have  been  deeply  and  clearly  mirrored  but  a 
moment  before.  His  mind  is  a  lake  not  easily  get-at-able  among 
the  rocks,  beautiful  when  undisturbed,  and  striking;  but  its 
practical  fitness  to  contribute  to  the  uses  of  the  world  is  not  so 
plain.  The  gurgling,  splashing,  turf-sprung,  often  bright,  but 
often  muddy  rivulet  will  make  a  hundred  times  more  figure  and 
earn  a  thousand-fold  more  gratitude  in  the  plain  below.  In  a  word, 
his  mind  wants  inherent  motive  power ;  and  the  puzzle  is  where 
to  find  that  which  may  supply  the  want  without  breaking  the 
delicately  balanced  mechanism  to  pieces.  Without  his  tijing  to 
convince  me  1  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  were  be  to  trj-  for 
twenty  years  he  would  never  beat  for  fellowship  one  of  the 
commonplace,  sharp,  cram-able  glib  competitors,  whose  capa- 
bilities for  gorging  ready-made  knowledge  are  stimulated  and 
heightened  every  day.  Mental  athletics  are  the  fashion,  and  the 
prizes  are  more  and  more  given  to  boy  or  man  who  can  at  short 
notice  hoist  on  shoulder  and  carry  without  dropping  for  a  few  feci 
the  biggest  bulk  of  heterogeneous  knowledge. 

As  we  returned  from  our  pleasant  excursion  I  asked  my  com- 
panion, in  wliom  \  began  to  take  Jio  little  interest,  what  he  thought 
best  worth  doing  in  life.  He  did  not  at  first  reply,  and  to  rally 
him  out  of  his  disposition  to  dream — the  intellectual  sin  that  doth 
most  easily  beset  him — I  added  by  way  of  illustration.  "Which 
would  you  rather:  make  a  great  speech,  make  a  great  fortune,  or 
run  away  with  the  most  beautiful  heiress  in  England  r  " 

"  I  am  not  capable,"  he  said,  "  of  doing  any  feats ;  and  I  don't 
suppose  I  should  be  much. happier  if  I  were." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  making  war  and  killing  more  people 
than  anybody  has  done  before  't  Or  going  to  the  church  and 
making  greater  noise, — 


"  No,"  he  said,  "I  have  no  soul  for  fighting,  and  as  liltk-  for 
fanaticism :  and  I  should  sicken  as  much  at  the  horrors  of  the  one 
as  at  the  humbug  of  the  other." 

I  dared  not  trust  myself  to  utter  what  I  felt,  but  I  thought,  as  I 
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looked  into  his  clear  grey  eyes,  what  a  frightful  profanation  it 
would  be  to  hand  over  such  a  mind  as  this  to  the  hacklers  and 
carders  of  mental  wool  for  competitive  manufacture  of  mental 
pinchbeck  or  shoddy. 

"Well,  then,"  I  said,  after  we  had  walked  on  a  little  way  in 
silence,  **  what  is  best  worth  doing  ?  " 

"In  a  new  country,"  he  replied,  "I  suppose  the  greatest  bene- 
factor is  the  man  who  safely  leads  out  waste  labour  on  to  the  waste 
land,  and  leads  back  the  superfluity  of  their  successful  reclamation 
to  feed  the  weak  ones  left  at  home.  This  is  my  notion  of  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy:  making  the  rough  ways  smooth  and  the 
wilderness  to  blossom  like  the  rose.  Adam  Smith  seems  to  me  to 
have  made  a  better  guess  of  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel  than  any 
of  the  preachers  I  have  ever  heard  in  chapel  or  in  church.  But  in 
an  old  countrv  I  think  the  best  man  is  the  man  who  is  able  to 
work  out  in  nis  head  a  good  law  for  curing  or  checking  some 
prevalent  evil,  and  who  has  the  courage  and  perseverance  to  get  it 
enacted." 

"All  right,"  I  said,  "but  do  you  suppose  that  a  man  is  ever  in 
his  life  time  valued  as  he  ought  to  be  for  such  works,  implying,  as 
it  almost  necessarily  does,  the  renunciation  of  all  the  pleasures  and 
rewards  that  lie  a  little  way  off  the  road  on  either  side  }  " 

"Well,"  he  said,  "probably  not.  Whatever  is  really  worth  doing 
is  difficult  to  do ;  if  it  was  not  difficult  it  would  not  be  so  well 
worth  doing,  because  there  would  not  be  so  much  need  of  its  being 
done,  and  so  few  likely  to  undertake  the  doing  of  it." 

"You  mean,  I  suppose,  that  real  improvements  or  ameliorations 
of  the  plight  of  the  many,  in  our  over-crowded  time,  do  not  come 
in  the  form  of  short  answers  to  written  questions  set  by  a  board 
of  examiners  ?" 

"  I  have  sometimes  thought,"  he  replied,  "  I  should  like  that  my 
legs  were  as  long,  and  my  arms  as  powerful  as  those  of  the  young 
fellows  that  pass  me  on  the  road  every  day.  Every  now  and  then 
when  they  come  to  a  high  gate  they  stop  short,  and  for  a  wager 
try  which  of  them  can  vault  over  it  clearest.  It  is  wonderful  to  see 
Ihem  jump,  and  the  winner  looks  so  proud  and  happy.  But  of 
course  he  is  not  much  nearer  the  end  of  his  journey — the  dance  he 
is  bent  on,  or  the  birds*  nest  he  is  going  to  rob — for  all  this  work 
of  supererogation." 

May  I. 

As  there  was  no  need  of  haste,  I  deferred  for  some  days 
my  second  visit  to  Manchester  Street.     I  found  Mrs.  Landells  not 
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more  resigned,  but  less  resistent  than  she  had  been  regarding  thu 
abandonment  by  her  son  of  competition  for  scienlific  honours.  She 
knew  already  that  he  had  been  sererdl  times  with  nie,  and  probably 
inferred  from  my  silence,  rather  than  from  any  account  given  by 
Frederick  of  our  conversation,  that  she  had  not  much  to  expect 
from  my  interference.  When  I  told  her  that  from  ail  I  could  gather 
of  his  educational  history  and  the  constitution  of  his  mind  1  did 
not  see  any  reason  for  anticipating  great  or  brilliant  success  in  the 
particular  track  that  had  been  suggested  to  him,  she  only  sighed, 
and  observed  in  a  tone  of  evident  mortification  that  others  had 
expressed  a  high  opinion  of  his  capabilities;  but  that  of  course  she 
could  not  judge.  If  her  eldest  bcy  had  lived  she  was  sure  he 
would  not  have  deserted  her.  But  slie  supposed  that,  like  others, 
she  would  find  it  to  be  true,  as  her  hu^iband  had  often  warned 
her,  that  there  was  no  ingratitude  so  common  or  so  great  as  the 
ingratitude  of  children.  I  was  truly  grieved,  and  felt  it  to  be  more 
than  ever  a  duty  to  endeavour  to  heal  wliat  I  fc-lt  was  likely  to  prove 
a  deep  and  cankerous  wound.  I  saw  it  would  not  do  to  tell  her  of 
my  own  metaphysical  analysis  and  deductions  :  she  would  simply 
think  I  was  trying  to  perplex  her  with  words  and  phrases  that  she 
could  not  understand.  Evidently  her  maternal  pride  was  offended 
at  my  seeming  disparagement  of  Frederick's  abilities,  I  might  set 
ihat  right,  at  all  events.  "  Let  me  assure  you,"  1  uhacrvcd,  "  that  ao 
young  man  I  have  lately  met  with  has  given  me  so  high  a  notion  oC 
hU  ability  and  disposition.  I  only  feel  anxiety  about  the  sphere  in 
which  he  is  to  move,  and  the  occupation  he  may  choose  to  follow, 
bat  do  not  call  it  depreciatory — for  nothing  is  further  from  iny 
uieaning — if  I  say  that  there  are  a  great  many  useful  and  honourable 
callings  in  which  I  think  he  would  be  thrown  away,  and  in  which  I 
ihiiik  lie  would  make  no  figure.  At  the  bar  he  would  do  well  as  ait 
advocate,  and  still  better  as  a  judge,  if  he  had  the  chanc^rojected  by 
but  I  have  seen  scores  of  nimbler  and  suppler  fellows  nensiveness  of 
at  the  legal  profession  without  ever  getting  onpi^^'^  ^PP^ached. 
,„o„  >,„...  „.,  i„  .,.».  ,V,  „aue„  „o.  .u„.4"„--  f  ■  S; 
unwjsc  to  risk  the  prime  of  his  life  at  the  barjghts  to  Clarke,  and 
pendent  means  to  enable  him  to  live,  or  c-  Douglas  Jerrold. 
solicitors  10  give  him  business  before  he  Vj._  February  2Sth,  .850. 
lor  my  own  profession,  I  should  be  oni  gend  you  my  "first copy." 
vnriclied  by  a  recruit  so  rare  ;  but,  unl  Considering  what  American 
is  t-io  scrupuluus  to  affect  conformit-ms,  even  the  smallest  piece  of 
ih-.se  we  are  ruciuired  to  profess,  p  !>'"■  'fishing.  I  doubt,  how- 
,  ,,  ■  L  -eallywork;  they  are  pretty  holiday 

te;icl,,  as  all-important  to  the  w^  ^it^f  i  have  already  my  misgivings 
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have  not  discussed  this  alternative  with  him,  for  I  would  rather  the 
subject  were  first  broached  by  him."  Poor  Mrs.  Landells,  wholly 
unsuspicious  of  the  doubts  really  passing  in  my  mind  as  to 
Frederick*s  tendency  to  philosophical  speculation,  contented  her- 
self with  the  remark  that  all  her  children-  had  been  brought  up 
strictly  in  religious  principles,  had  all  been  confirmed  at  the 
proper  age,  and  were  never  allowed  to  miss  church  twice  on 
Sunday  ;  or  to  be  absent  from  family  prayers.  There  was  no  use 
answering  this  sort  of  logic,  but  I  thought  within  myself  what  a 
conceited  young  sceptic  I  was  at  seventeen  under  similar  training ; 
and  how  slowly  faith  took  root  in  my  heart  again  after  I  had  long 
wandered  to  and  fro  in  waste  places  seeking  rest  and  finding  none. 
But  to  debate  such  questions  here  and  now  would  have  been  worse 
than  idle.  Fortunately  at  this  turn  of  my  perplexity  the  door  opened, 
and  Lady  Shirkem  appeared,  announcing  she  had  come  herself 
with-  a  message  from  her  lord  to  say  that  he  had  been  appointed 
chairman  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry :  something  about  agriculture 
— she  did  not  understand  exactly  what ;  and  as  the  nomination  of 
a  secretary  was  left  to  him  he  thought  it  might  do  for  Frederick 
for  a  year  or  so,  to  show  him  a  little  how  public  business  was  done, 
and  possibly  it  might  lead  to  something  else.  Here  was  a  deliver- 
ance unexpected  and  delightful.  Frederick  was  sent  for  to  make 
his  acknowledgments  for  the  proffered  kindness.  And  unluckily 
as  his  mother  said,  very  luckily  as  I  thought,  he  was  not  at  home. 
If  he  had  been,  acting  on  first  impulse  he  would  I  am  sure  have 
declared  himself  wholly  unqualified  to  undertake  the  task.  I 
must  get  hold  of  him  for  a  good  half  hour  before  he  can  throw 
away  the  chance. 

May  3. 
All  right,  Frederick  is  appointed,  and  though  his  con- 
"I  have  bas  sore  as  that  of  a  wounded  bear,  and  he  is  full  of 
legs  were  as  lonualms  about  what  he  has  to  do,  I  think  I  have 
fellows  that  pass  .a  revelation  of  his  mother's  state  of  mind  that 
when  they  come  tcr  account  [do  anything  quixotic  f  and  in  point 
try  which  of  them  can  doubt  that  he  will  do  his  work  remarkably 
Ihem  jump,  and  the  wf^en  meanwhile  to  find  him  all  the  books 
course  he  is  not  much  nea»  been  written  on  the  subject,  and_  to 
is  bent  on,  or  the  birds'  nesihe  wishes  to  discussing  them  with  him. 
of  supererogation."  ^r  the  next  month. 

As   there   was   no   need    of  has. 
my  second  visit  to  Manchester  Street 
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by  charles  abd  mary  cowden  clarke. 
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PART  III. 

West  Lodge,  Putney  Common,  I  y  2      i,  1850. 

JV  DEAR  Mrs.  Clarke, — I      II  :  ^hi      w 

you,  and  can  only  wish—      1        wi  f— 

1   matter  to  be  shared  c;  -t       io  |  a  1 

s  that  dirt  in  yellow  k<     .    1  1 

.  the  American,  and  w<     1  ra         tnai         1 

brightened  through  you  than  from         t  I.      1 

with  glimpses  of  civilisation,  is  male. 

Do  you  read  the  Morning  Chronicle  ?    !     1  y<  th 

vellous  revelations  of  the  infemo  of  m       y,  of 
smouldering  under  our  feet  ?    Well  a  i  ot  y 

that,  with  the  thought  of  its  hypoc      ,  k. 

nothing  of  this  terrible  life  that  is  aboui  in  1  [ 

ability.     To  read  of  the  sufferings  of  0      ■  j 

the  tyranny,  the  pocket  cannibalism  of        u  3 

wonder  that  the  worid  should  go  on,  thai  the  cry  anu  w 
ncss  of  the  earth  are  not,  by  an  Almighty  fiat,  ended.  Ana  wm 
wc  sec  the  spires  of  pleasant  churches  pointing  to  Heaven,  and  are 
told — paying  thousands  to  bishops  for  the  glad  intelligence— that 
wo  are  Christians  I  the  cant  of  this  country  is  enough  to  poison  the 
atmosjihere,  I  send  you  the  Chronicle  of  yesterday.  You  will 
therein  read  what  i  think  you  will  agree  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  records  of  the  nobility  of  the  poor.  Of  those  of  whom 
our  jaunty  legislators  know  nothing  ;  of  the  things  made  in  the 
statesman's  mind,  to  be  taxed — not  venerated,  I  am  very  proud  to 
say  that  these  papers  of  "  Labour  and  the  Poor"  were  projected  by 
Honr)'  iMayhew,  who  married  my  girl.  For  comprehensiveness  of 
purpose  and  minuteness  of  detail  they  have  never  been  approached. 
He  will  cut  his  name  deep.  From  these  things  I  have  still  great 
hopes.  A  revival  movement  is  at  hand,  and — you  will  see  what 
you'll  see.  Remember  me  with  best  thoughts  to  Clarke,  and 
believe  me  yours  sincerely,  Douglas  Jbrkold. 

Putney,  February  2Sth,  1850. 
My  de.vr  Mrs.  Clarke, — Herewith  I  send  you  my  "first copy," 
done  in,  1  presume,  American  gold.  Considering  what  Amencan 
booksellers  extract  from  English  brains,  even  the  smallest  piece  of 
the  precious  metal  is,  to  literaiy  eyes,  refreshing.  I  doubt,  how- 
ever, whether  these  gold  pens  really  work ;  they  are  pretty  holiday 
things,  but  to  cam  daily  bread  with,  I  have  already  my  misgivings 
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that  I  must  go  back  to  iron.  To  be  sure,  I  once  had  a  gold  pen 
that  seemed  to  write  of  itself,  but  this  was  stolen  by  a  Cinderella 
who,  of  course,  could  not  wTite  even  with  that  gold  pen.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  Policeman  could. 

That  the  Chronicle  did  not  come  was  my  bhmder.  I  hojye  'twill 
reach  you  with  this,  and  with  it  my  best  wishes  and  affectionate 
regards  to  you  and  flesh  and  bone  of  you.     Truly  ever, 

Douglas  Jerrold. 

The  next  note  evinces  how   acutely  Jerrold   felt  the  death  of 

excellent  Lord  George  Nugent :  the  wording  is  solemn  and  earnest 

as  a  low-toned  passing-bell : — 

Putney,  December  znd,  1850. 

My  dear  Clarke, — I  have  received  book,  for  which  thanks, 
and  best  wishes  for  that  and  all  followers.  Over  a  sea-<x)al  fire, 
this  week — all  dark  and  quiet  outside — I  shall  enjoy  its  favour. 
Best  regards,  I  mean  love,  to  the  authoress.  Poor  dear  Nugent ! 
He  and  I  became  great  friends :  Tve  had  many  happy  days  with 
him  at  Lilies.  A  noble,  cordial  man ;  and — ^the  worst  of  it — his 
foolish  carelessness  of  health  has  flung  away  some  ten  or  fifteen 
years  of  genial  winter — frosty,  but  kindly.  God  be  with  him,  and 
all  yours. — Truly  yours,  D.  Jerrold. 

There  w^as  a  talk  at  one  time  of  his  going  into  Parliament ;  and 
at  a  dinner-table  where  he  was  the  subject  was  discussed,  there 
chancing  to  be  present  several  members  of  the  House.  Some  of 
them  spoke  of  the  very  different  thing  it  was  to  address  a  company 
under  usual  circumstances  and  to  "  address  the  House"  ;  observing 
what  a  peculiarly  nervous  thing  it  was  to  face  that  assembly ^  and 
that  few  men  could  picture  to  themselves  the  diflficulty  till  they  had 
actually  encountered  it.  Jerrold  averred  that  he  did  not  think  he 
should  feel  this  particular  terror:  then  turning  to  the  Parliamentary 
men  present  round  the  dinner-table,  he  counted  them  all,  and 
said  : — "  There  are  ten  of  you,  members  of  Parliament,  before  me : 
I  suppose  you  don't  consider  yourselves  the  greatest  fools  in  the 
House,  and  yet  I  can't  say  that  I  feel  particularly  afraid  of 
addressing  you." 

We  have  a  portrait  of  Douglas  Jerrold,  which  he  himself  sent  to 
us;  and  which  we  told  him  we  knew  must  be  an  excellent  like- 
ness, for  we  always  found  ourselves  smiling  whenever  we  lool:ed 
at  it.  A  really  good  likeness  of  a  friend  we  think  invariably 
produces  this  efiect.  The  smile  may  be  glad,  fond,  tender — nay, 
even  mournful :  but  a  smile  always  comes  to  the  lip  in  looking 
upon  a  truly  close  resemblance  of  a  beloved  face. 
•   Jerrold  was  occasionally  a  great  suflerer  from  rheumatic  pains. 
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which  attacked  him  at  intervals  under  varioas  foiims.  The  Fol- 
lowing letter  adverts  to  one  of  these  severe  inflictions ;  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  written  in  his  best  vein  of  animation  and 
vigour  of  feeling : — 

Friday,  Putney, 

Ht  dear  Clarke, — I  have  but  a  blind  excuse  to  offer  for  my 
long  silence  to  )'our  last :  but  the  miserable  truth  is,  1  have  6een 
in  darkness  with  acute  inflammation  of  the  eye ;  something  like 
toothache  in  the  eye — and  very  fit  to  test  a  man's  philosophy; 
when  he  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  has  no  other  consolation 
save  first  to  discover  his  own  virtues,  and  when  caught  to  con- 
template them,  I  assure  you  it's  devilish  difGcnlt  to  put  one's 
hand  upon  one's  virtue  in  a  dark  room.  As  well  try  to  catch  fleas  " 
in  "the  blanket  p'  the  dark."  By  this,  however,  you  will  perceive 
that  I  have  returned  to  paper  and  ink.  The  doctor  tells  me  that 
the  inflammation  fell  upon  me  from  an  atmospheric  blight,  rife  in 
these  parts  three  weeks  ago.  /  think  I  caught  it  at  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  where  for  three  minutes  I  paused  to  see  the  Queen  pass 
after  being  fired  at.  She  looked  very  well,  and — as  is  not  always 
tho  case  with  women' — none  the  worse  for  powder.  To  be  sure, 
considering  they  give  princesses  a  salvo  of  artillery  with  their  first 
pap — they  ought  to  stand  saltpetre  better  than  folks  who  come 
into  the  world  without  any  charge  to  the  State — without  even 
blank  charge. 

Your  friend  of  the  beard  is,  I  think,  quite  right.  When  God 
made  Adam  he  did  not  present  him  with  a  razor,  but  a  wife.  'Tis 
the  d — d  old  clothcsmcn  who  have  brought  discredit  upon  a  noble 
appendage  of  man.  Thank  God  we've  revenge  for  this.  They'll 
make  some  of  'm  members  of  Parliament. 

I  piirposc  to  break  in  upon  you  some  early  Sunday  to  kiss  the 
hands  of  your  wife  and  to  tell  you  delightful  stories  of  the  deaths 
of  kings.  How  nobly  RIazzini  is  behaving!  And  what  a  cold, 
calico  cur  is  John  Bull  as — I  fear-— loo  truly  rendered  by  the 
Times.  The  French  arc  in  a  nice  mess.  Heaven  in  its  infinite 
mercy  confound  them! — Truly  yours, 

Douglas  jERRoi.n. 

And  now  we  give  the  last  letter,  alas  !  that  we  ever  received  from 
him.  It  is  comforting  in  its  heartyvalcdictory words:  yethow  often 
did  wc — how  often  do  wc  still — regret  that  his  own  yearning  to  visit 
ihc  south  could  never  be  fulfilled  !  He  is  among  those  who  we 
most  frcquontly  find  ourselves  wishing  could  behold  this  Italian 
malclilcss  view  that  lies  now  daily  before  our  eyes.  That  his  do 
behold  it  with  some  highcrand  diviner  power  of  sight  than  belongs 
lo  earthly  eyes  is  our  constant,  confident  hope  : — 

20,  Circus  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  October  loih.  t8s6, 
JMv  i)i;ak   Friends, — I  have  delayed  an  answer  to  your  kind 
Icllor  (for  I  cannot  but  sec  in  it  the  hands  and  hearts  of  bolh^  in 
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thcftiopc  of  being  able  to  make  my  way  to  Bayswater.  Yesterday 
1  had  determined,  and  was  barred,  and  barred,  and  barred  by 
droj>pers-in,  the  Sabbath-breakers  !  Lo,  I  delay  no  longer.  But  I 
only  shake  hands  with  you  for  a  time,  as  it  is  my  resolute  deter- 
mination to  spend  nine  weeks  at  Nice  next  autunm  with  my  wife 
and  daughter.  I  shall  give  you  due  notice  of  the  descent,  that  we 
may  avail  ourselves  of  your  experience  as  to  **locati&n^  as  those 
savagcjs,  the  Americans,  yell  in  their  native  war-whoop  tongue. 

Therefore,  God  speed  ye  safely  to  your  abiding  place,  where  I 
hoT)C  long  days  of  serenest  peace  may  attend  ye. 

J^'lieve  me  ever  truly  yours,  Douglas  Jerrold. 

Charles  Cowden  )  r^y    , 

Mtr.  .  I  Clarke, 

ary  Vif;tona      i 
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Deronda  the  Jew. 

BY  JAMES  PICCIOTTO.  AUTHOR  OF  "  SKETCHES  OF  ANGLO- 
JEWISH  HISTORY." 

bRMERLY  the  Israelite  in  no' 

representative  of  his  race, 

French  dancing  master  or  the  h 

of  ancient  farces.    He  was  a  c( 
goods,  a  trainer  of  young  thieves,  a  pettifogging ; 
officer,  a  money-lender,  a  swindling  financier, 
man  with  no  other  thought  than  greed  for 
of  honour  than  that  which  is  said  to  exist  a 
he  was  compared,  and  with  scarcely  a      il  to 
hawk-eyed,  hook-nosed,  or  with  fen  It 

lipped,  with  greasy  ringlets,  and  wore        wy  j< 
or  old  he  was  coarse,  vulgar,  the  embodiment 
rapacity,  with  seldom  one  ennobling  trait  to  r< 
picture.     The  delineation  was  as  truthful 
costermonger  had  been  held  out  as  the  type 
To  make  a  Jew  the  hero  of  a  story,  or  even  to  en(       our  to  en 
the   sympathies  of  the  reader  in  his  favour,  was  contrary  to  the 
canons  of  fiction. 

The  noble  example  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  been  forgotten  by 
more  recent  novelists.  Thackeray  seldom  had  a  kindly  word  for 
the  Hebrew,  though  I  believe  that  private  representations  made  to 
him  induced  him  to  refrain  from  continuing  to  caricature  the  Jews 
in  a  story  which  he  was  publishing  at  the  time  in  the  pages  of 
Fras(rs  Magazine,  Charles  Dickens,  it  is  true,  made  amende  honorable 
before  the  world  for  the  villanies  of  Fagin,  in  the  virtues  of  Riah  ; 
but  the  wrong  he  had  committed  was  serious,  and  the  effects  of 
twenty  years  of  misrepresentation  by  the  most  popular  novelist  of 
the  day  could  be  wiped  out  by  no  retractation. 

The  race  is  accustomed  to  hard  knocks.  It  is  difficult  to  know 
whether  to  admire  most  the  tender  feeling  and  good  taste  which 
induce  Miss  Rhoda  Broughton  to  regret  that  "those  oily,  greasy 
Jews"  can  no  longer  be  beaten  to  death  with  impunity,  or  the  mental 
constitution  of  "  Ouida,"  according  to  whom  a  Jew  who  claimed  pay- 
ment for  a  bill  he  had  discounted,  was  only  spared  from  instant 
death  for  his  presumption,  by  the  rare  magnanimity  of  the  hero. 
Vol.  XVII.,  N.S.  1876.  Q  Q 
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At  the  same  time,  in  some  few  instances,  the  Jew  in  fiction  was  a 
being  endowed  with  almost  supernatural  gifts,  an  intellectual  hero, 
a  transcendent  genius.  Mr.  Disraeli  in  his  earlier  works  glorified 
beyond  all  things  the  Semitic  race.  A  love  for  his  lineage  and  a 
romantic  disposition  betrayed  him  occasionally  into  extravagance 
and  exaggeration.  The  supremacy  of  the  world  belonged  to  the 
Jews,  who  reigned  paramount  everywhere  by  their  wealth  and 
intellect.  The  author  of  "  Lothair,"  however,  seems  to  have 
modified  his  opinions,  since  in  that  work  it  is  the  Aryan  race  which 
contains  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

"Alroy"  and  **Tancred"  were  followed  by  some  imitators^  who 
ended  by  throwing  ridicule  upon  the  cause  they  intended  to  advance. 
No  Erckmann-Chatrian  arose  in  England,  like  the  Alsatian  pair, 
to  draw  the  foibles  of  the  Jewish  character,  to  delineate  its  virtues 
and  faults  with  delicate  humour  and  with  deep  pathos,  with  a 
keen  and  masterly  pen  freely  wielded  by  a  friendly  hand.  Never- 
theless much  has  been  written  of  late  concerning  the  Jews,  and  a 
truer  estimate  is  being  formed  of  the  Hebrew  mind.  THe  Jew  is 
perceived  to  be  neither  a  Sidonia  nor  a  Fagin ;  neither  a  Shylock 
nor  a  Riah.  The  mission  of  the  Israelite  is  neither  to  govern  the 
universe  nor  to  discount  suspicious  little  bills  at  60  per  cent.  All 
the  celebrated  personages  in  the  world  are  not  Jews,  nor  all  the 
millionaires ;  neither  does  the  race  absorb  every  old  clothesman 
or  money-lender  or  rogue. 

A  great  novelist  of  non- Jewish  extraction  has  now  turned 
towards  the  comparatively  uncultivated  field.  The  first  living 
artist  in  fiction  in  the  English  language  has  thought  the  modem 
Jews  worthy  of  special  study,  the  results  of  which  have  been  given 
to  the  world  in  a  highly  interesting  form.  Here  we  have  what 
goes  a  considerable  way  towards  filling  an  intellectual  void — 
faithful  pictures  of  modem  Anglo-Jewish  domestic  life.  But  the 
author  in  some  respects  proceeds  further,  and  evidently  possesses 
loftier  and  wider  aims  than  the  mere  exercise  of  the  romance- 
writer's  skill  among  new  scenes.  George  Eliot  has  thrown  no 
hasty  or  superficial  glance  over  the  extemals  of  Judaism.  She 
has  acquired  an  extended  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  rites, 
aspirations,  hopes,  fears,  and  desires  of  the  Israelites  of  the  day. 
She  has  read  their  books,  inquired  into  their  modes  of  thought, 
searched  their  traditions,  accompanied  them  to  the  synagogue; 
nay,  she  has  taken  their  very  words  from  their  lips,  and,  like 
Asmodeus,  has  unroofed  their  houses.  To  say  that  some  slight 
errors  have  crept  into  "Daniel  Deronda"  is  to  say  that  no  human 
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work  is  'perfect ;  and  these  inaccuracies  arc  singiilarly  few  and 
unimportant.  To  Christians- it  Is  really  of  no  consequence  to 
know  that  ,the  ^addi»h"<it  prayer  for  the  dead  is  recited  by  children 
only-for^eir  parents,  and  for  the  period  of  eleven  months,  and  not 
eleven  years,  as  Daniel  Deronda's  mother  believes.  Nor  docs  it 
signify  much  that  men  repeat  daily  their  thanks  to  God  for  not 
having  been  created  females,  instead  of  on  the  Sabbath  only,  as  it 
is  stated  in  the  book.  The  author  must  have  devoted  much  time 
and  labour  to  the  acquisition  of  the  particular  knowledge  she  has 
mastered ;  and  these  trifling  blemishes  do  not  detract  from  the 
general  marvellous  accuracy  and  vividness  of  the  scenes  depicted. 

Curiously  enough  the  Jewish  episodes  in  "Daniel  Deronda" 
have  been  barely  adverted  to  by  the  reviewers.  Most  of  these 
gentlemen  have  slurred  over  some  of  the  finest  and  most 
characteristic  passages  in  the  book,  with  the  remark  that  they 
possessed  no  general  interest.  Possibly  the  critics  wore  unable  to 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  scenes  they  deemed  unworthy  of 
attention,  or  perhaps  they  considered  the  Jewish  body  too  insig- 
nificant to  be  worth  much  discussion.  However,  it  appears  that 
the  general  public  is  not  so  indifferent  to  Jewish  affairs  as  it  is 
represented;  and  the  periodical  press  of  late  has  entered  keenly 
enough  into  many  details  of  Hebrew  life  and  customs,  Jewish 
thought  is  not  entirely  without  influence  in  Gentile  circles  ;  and 
though  the  Hebrew  personages  in  "Daniel  Deronda"  more  im- 
mediately concern  Israelites,  yet  there  are  several  points  and 
issues  raised  which  more  or  less  directly  aflfect  Christians  and 
Ciiristiunity. 

The  aspirations  of  the  hero  of  the  book,  it  must  be  admitted, 
can  scarcely  enlist  the  warm  sympathy  of  the  general  reader.  Few 
of  (he  novel -reading  public  are  likely  to  have  thought  much  about 
the  restoration  of  Israel  or  to  be  aroused  to  any  especial  en- 
thusiasm in  its  favour.  Nevertheless  many  persons  in  all  pro- 
bability will  pcnisc  with  curiosity  descriptions  of  the  habits  and 
modi- of  life  of  the  Jews.  George  Eliot's  works  are  intended  for 
peo])lf  who  possess  intellectual  faculties  and  know  how  to  exercise 
them,  and  (his  class  will  find  food  for  reflection  in  following  the 
career  of  Daniel  Deronda.  The  hero  is  seen  under  different  lights, 
as  vari<nis  phases  of  his  character  are  rendered  apparent.  At  first 
we  mi'ct  Deronda  as  one  of  those  ideal  men,  drawn  by  feminine 
linnd>i,  who  are  happily  impossible  in  real  life,  and  whose  verjf 
pi'rfi'ctidus  would  render  them  almost  intolerable  bores.  In  the 
hands  of  a  less  consummate  artist  he  would  have  been  one  of  those 
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impeccable  youths  whose  mission  is  to  set  himself  up  above  the- 
rest  of  mankind,  and  to  preach  tmN::&ls  by  the  yard,  until  his  best 
friends  must  secretly  dread  his  advent,     in  ggeiiQh  novels  this 
type  of   hero  ordinarily  becomes  a  'mentor  to   beautiT 
married  women,  whose  education  he  completes  by  leading  them 
into  an  infraction  of  the  Seventh  Commandment. 

Fortunately,  Daniel  Deronda  soon  emerges  from  his  shadowy  supe- 
riority to  show  himself  not  absolutely  above  human  weaknesses.  He  is 
fond  of  boating  and  cricketing,  and  his  temper  is  not  always  angelic. 
He  is  a  warm-hearted,  romantic  young  man,  with  a  feeling  of 
intense  sympathy  for  all  kinds  of  suffering.  His  mental  disposition 
inclines  him  to  take  up  passionately  the  cause  of  wronged  indi- 
viduals as  of  oppressed  races.  Many  of  his  actions  are  the  result  of 
pure  impulse.  He  interferes  to  save  from  a  dangerous  indulgence 
in  gambling  propensities  a  young  woman  he  had  never  seen  before, 
and  for  whom  he  certainly  felt  no  admiration ;  and  he  rescues 
another  from  drowning — a  complete  stranger — of  whom  he  consti- 
tutes himself  the  guardian.  In  early  youth  all  his  associations  were 
Christian,  and  his  knowledge  of  Jews  and  Judaism  must  have  been 
derived  from  books  or  hearsay.  Nevertheless  he  enthusiastically 
accepts  the  mission  bequeathed  to  him  by  Mordecai,  however  in- 
congruous it  may  appear  to  an  individual  brought  up  in  fashionable 
circles.  How  singular  are,  or  at  least  were,  popular  notions  on 
these  subjects  the  reader  can  judge  for  himself.  Mirah's  question 
to  Daniel,  when  she  announces  her  faith — "  Do  you  despise  me 
for  it  ?  " — is  a  good  test  of  the  estimation  in  which  her  people  were 
held. 

How  far  a  young  man  of  good  social  position  is  likely  to  break 
with  his  former  ties  to  embrace  ancient  religious  forms  which 
must,  to  say  the  least,  expose  him  to  the  ridicule  of  his  late  com- 
panions, and  cause  him  considerable  embarrassment,  must  be 
determined  by  the  amount  of  sacrifice  each  person  is  disposed  to 
make  on  behalf  of  his  convictions. 

There  is  nothing  inherently  improbable  in  the  fact  of  any  given 
individual  returning  to  the  creed  of  his  ancestors,  especially  in  the 
case  of  descendants  of  a  race  who  cling  obstinately  to  their  tradi- 
tions. Moreover,  with  regard  to  Daniel  Deronda,  the  impulses  of 
his  conscience  are  quickened  by  the  contagious  enthusiasm  of  a 
poetical  dreamer,  and  by  the  love  of  a  tender,  bright  pure  face. 
In  recent  years,  the  well-known  case  has  occurred  in  the  Jewish 
community  of  an  officer  in  the  army,  the  grandson  of  an  Israelite, 
albeit  himself  bom  a  Christian,  who  returned  spontaneously  to  the 
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religion  of  his  ancestors.  In  this  instance  no  worldly  circumstances 
to  influence  his  conduct  were  visible,  and  certainly  the  change  of 
Taitii  of  the  convert  could  not  have  rendered  his  regimental  position 
more  agreeable. 

The  transformation  of  the_/&/  Deronda,  as  Grandcourt  calls  him, 
into  Deronda  the  Jew,  is  not  then  an  astonishing  event.  The 
readiness  of  the  supposed  son  of  Sir  Hugo  Mallinger  to  undertake 
a  national  mission  of  the  most  improbable  realisatior,  only  proves 
an  amount  of  belief  in  possibilities  which  all  great  men  who  have 
achieved  difficult  enterprises  must  have  shared.  The  unity  of  Italy 
half  a  centurj'  since  appeared  as  idle  a  dream  as  may  now  seem  the 
reassembling  of  Israel  in  its  own  kingdom.  Garibaldi  and  Mazzini 
were  regarded  as  fanatics  and  visionaries,  yet  the  Itader  of  the 
thousand  of  Marsala  has  sat  in  the  Parliament  of  United  Italy  which 
holds  its  meetings  in  the  Eternal  City.  Daniel  Deronda  has  never 
breathed,  and  may  never  live,  but  Jews  have  arisen  and  will  again 
ri-ic,  who,  if  not  resembling  him  in  his  perfections,  will  at  least 
eijual  him  in  love  of  race  and>in  ardour  for  the  national  cause. 

The  book  is  a  romance.  Artistic  truth  in  literature,as  in  painting,  i3 
ahvajs  sought  for  by  great  workmen  in  preference  to  mere  realistic 
irutli.  In  Daniel  Deronda,  George  Eliot  has  created  a  type  which, 
(hough  scarcely  likely  to  appeal  to  the  masses,  ought  to  teach  more 
than  one  lesson  to  serious  thinkers.  Here  is  a  man  who  lays  aside 
intircly  all  purely  personal  considerations,  all  feelings  of  ambition 
or  aggrandisement,  to  devote  the  best  years  of  his  existence  to  the 
loftiest  national  aims.  True  the  Jews  of  England  now  possess  a 
;.|ilen(iid  example  of  high  philanthropism  in  the  person  of  a  well- 
known  benefactor  of  his  race,  who  has  repeatedly  undertaken  dis- 
t;inl  and  perilous  expeditions  merely  to  help  distressed  mankind. 
Unfortunately  illustrations  derived  from  actual  life  frequently  exer- 
I'i^iC  liltli:  iiiHucnce.  It  is  possible  that  parallels  drawn  from  fiction 
may  prove  more  impressive. 

The  i'rinci'Ss  Halm-Eberstein  forms  a  complete  contrast  to  her 
son  Daniel.  He  is  emotional,  sjTnpathetic,  affectionate,  and 
tender-hearted.  She  is  cold,  calculating,  ambitious,  and  of  an 
iinloiiiig  disposition.  A  mother  who  entrusts  her  only  child  to 
Mrangers  for  questionable  reasons,  is  scarcely  likely  to  inspire 
much  sympathy  or  attachment.  After  remaining  for  nearly  a 
(juarler  of  a  century  without  seeing  her  offspring,  she  might  very 
well  have  gone  lo  the  end  of  her  days  without  embracing  a  son  for 
wlicim  she  did  not  pretend  to  feel  any  great  solicitude.  Why, 
indeed,  she  met  him  at  that  particular  juncture  is  not  explained. 
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The  secret  of  his  birth  might  have  been  communicated  by  Sir 
Hugo  Mallinger,  and  any  one  year  would  have  served  the  purpose 
as  well  as  another.  In  religious  matters,  too,  the  contrast  between 
mother  and  son  is  very  marked.  While  he  is  imbued  with  sincere 
belief  in  the  principles  of  Judaism,  she  denounces  that  faith  as  too 
narrow,  formal,  and  rigid ;  as  a  creed  which  places  woman  in  an 
inferior  position  and  limits  her  sphere  to  her  domestic  duties. 
The  truth  is  the  Princess  is  a  bold  ambitious  woman  who  declines 
to  be  bound  by  the  trammels  of  religion,  just  as  she  despises 
family  ties.  However,  when  she  deserted  her  son  she  did  not  rob 
him  of  his  due.  She  carefully  placed  his  father's  fortune  under  the 
guardianship  of  Sir  Hugo  Mallinger,  who  had  formerly  been  an 
admirer  of  the  lady,  and  who  fulfils  his  trust  with  considerable 
kindness.  Having  once  parted  from  her  son  and  deprived  him  of 
maternal  love,  the  Princess  doubtless  thought  sincerely  that  she 
acted  for  his  interest  when  she  caused  him  to  be  brought  up  in 
ignorance  of  his  origin,  as  a  Christian  gentleman.  If  in  a  par- 
ticular coimtry  red-haired  men  laboured  under  any  esp»ecial  dis- 
qualification, a  mother  might  be  justified  in  having  the  hair  of  her 
child  dyed  of  the  hue  affected  by  the  inhabitants.  Many  others 
besides  Princess  Halm-Eberstein  have  preferred  exp)ediency  to 
principle ;  and  the  forms  of  a  religion  which  hangs  rather  loosely 
round  the  wearer  may  be  easily  thrown  aside  altogether  in 
obedience  to  worldly  considerations. 

The  sneers  of  the  Princess  with  reference  to  the  facility  with 
which  some  Jews  change  their  family  names  as  they  would  an  old 
garment,  are  not  entirely  undeserved.  There  is  a  growing  ten- 
dency in  this  country  among  a  certain  class  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity to  adopt  strange  patronymics  as  if  they  were  desirous  of 
concealing  their  Semitic  origin.  It  must  be  stated  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Israelites  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  descent  are 
above  this  weakness ;  they  have  carefully  preserved  through 
generations  and  ages  their  ancient  family  names,  and  are  proud  of 
them. 

The  Princess  feels  evident  twinges  of  conscience  concerning  her 
conduct  towards  Daniel  Deronda,  and  her  misgivings  and  doubts 
are  finely  expressed.  The  Alcharisi,  the  greatest  singer  of  the 
day,  is  no  common  personage.  She  is  endowed  with  a  strong 
masculine  mind  and  with  the  musical  genius  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed by  the  Hebrew  race  ;  and  she  displays  acuteness  of  percep- 
tion in  resigning  her  stage  royalty  when  she  foresees  the  impend- 
ing loss  of  her  supremacy.   It  is  to  be  regretted  that  she  disappears 
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as  fitfully  as  she  appears,  and  that  a  character  which  might  have 
served  as  an  interesting  study,  slips  away  from  the  reader  and 
melts  into  thin  air. 

Had  not  Daniel  Deronda  formed  casually  an  acquaintance  with 
Mirah  and  Mordecai,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  his  Jewish 
aspirations  would  ever  have  been  developed.  Of  course  chance  is 
a  most  important  element  in  human  combinations,  especially  in 
fiction.  His  mother's  revelations,  but  for  his  preceding  adventures, 
might  not  altogether  have  delighted  him.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
singular  that  he  should  never  have  suspected  his  origin,  which 
ought  to  have  left  visible  traces. 

The  influence  exercised  by  Mirah  seems  to  steal  gradually  and 
gently  upon  him,  and,  as  usually  happens  in  the  case  of  womea 
of  her  type,  the  power  she  acquires  proves  irresistible.  Mirah  is 
not  a  favourite  character  with  the  reviewers,  who,  whilst  busy  ia 
following  the  fortunes  of  the  grand  Gwendolen  and  in  attentively 
watching  the  evolution  of  her  soul,  lose  sight  of  the  nnpretendingg^ 
little  Jewess.  Mirah  is  a  typical  daughter  of  Israel,  simple  and 
childlike,  unambitious  and  unpretending,  undervaluing  her  own 
talents,  warm  in  affections,  and  above  all  profoundly  attached  to 
her  family  and  race.  It  is  astonishing  of  what  deep  heroism  those 
quiet  little  women  are  capable.  The  serpent-like  beauty  of  Gwen- 
dolen, her  grand  airs,  her  sharp  tongue,  would  probably  cause  men 
to  flock  to  her  side  in  a  drawing-room,  leaving  Mirah  scarcely 
noticed  until  she  began  to  discourse  divine  music.  Nevertheless 
Mirah  Cohen,  with  a  San  Benito  over  her  lovely  head,  standing  in 
the  midst  of  roaring  flames  lighted  by  fierce  fanaticism,  would  sing 
a  hymn  to  the  Lord  of  Israel ;  whilst  in  all  human  probability 
Gwendolen  Harleth  would  readily  embrace  any  faith  that  offered 
her  wealth  and  a  well-appointed  establishment.  Some  critics  cannot 
forgive  the  author  for  having  made  Daniel  Deronda  prefer  the 
*'  insignificant"  Mirah  to  the  stately  and  chastened  Gwendolen.  It 
may  be  suspected  that  some  of  the  dissatisfaction  expressed  by 
those  gentlemen  arises  from  the  fact  that  Daniel  Deronda  has 
become  Deronda  the  Jew.  Gwendolen  Harleth,  thoroughly  selfish 
and  detestable  as  she  appears  in  the  beginning  of  the  boolc,  suc- 
ceeds by  her  misfortunes  and  by  the  better  feelings  which  are 
evidently  aroused  in  her,  in  enlisting  the  full  sympathy  of  the 
reader.  But  a  man  in  England  is  not  yet  permitted  to  marry  two 
wives  at  the  same  time,  and  had  Daniel  Deronda  selected  Gwen- 
dolen, the  author  would  have  assuredly  committed  an  artistic  error. 
We  must  lament  Gwendolen  Grandcourt's  trials,  and  regret  to  leave 
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her  a  disconsolate  widow.  She  is  still  young,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  she  will  find  some  heart-free  individual  who  can 
make  her  drink  the  waters  of  Lethe. 

Lapidoth  forms  a  foil  to  the  virtues  of  his  daughter,  and  the 
author  skilfully  introduces  the  gambler  and  reprobate  by  the  side  of 
the  pure-minded  child.  Lapidoth  is  a  thief,  Mirah  is  the  soul  of 
honour.  George  Eliot  has  studied  nature  too  well  not  to  divide  her 
lights  and  shadows.  No  race  monopolises  moral  excellence  or 
villany,  and  unprincipled  scoundrels  unfortunately  flourish  among 
all  nations  and  religions. 

In  addition  to  a  wide  range  of  reading  in  Jewish  books,  the  author 
of  "  Daniel  Deronda "  must  have  had  especial  opportimities  of 
personally  observing  Hebrew  customs  and  manners  and  of  speaking 
with  intelligent  Israelites.  The  portrait  of  the  Cohen  family  is  a 
photographic  likeness  which  has  probably  been  taken  from  life. 
Ezra  Cohen  is  a  pawnbroker  in  Holbom,  a  real  embodiment  of  the 
qualities,  good  and  indifi*erent,  that  make  up  the  Jewish  tradesman. 
The  business  of  a  pawnbroker  is  certainly  not  ennobling,  but  it  may 
be  carried  on.  as  honestly  as  any  other.  The  small  Jewish  trades- 
man, keen  as  he  usually  is  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  hard  as  he  may 
seem  in  driving  a  bargain,  is  ordinarily  an  excellent  father  and  hus- 
band  and  a  strict  follower  of  the  practices  of  his  faith.  It  is  only 
some  of  the  great  families  that  find  it  convenient  to  drop  trouble- 
some ceremonies.  Daniel  Deronda's  visit  to  the  pawnbroker  on 
imaginary  business  naturally  affords  an  occasion  for  an  insight  into 
the  ways  of  the  family.  Here  we  may  admire  the  business 
aptitude  of  the  youthful  Jacob  and  the  mixture  of  childish 
vanity  and  adult  carefulness  of  his  youngest  sister  when  she 
asks  whether  she  should  wear  her  "  Shabbesfyock "  before 
the  strange  gentleman.  The  shrewdness,  vulgarity,  and  kind- 
ness of  heart  which  combine  to  constitute  the  man  Ezra  Cohen  are 
amusingly  illustrated  in  his  parting  speech  to  Mordecai,  which  is 
an  odd  compound  of  calculation  and  sentiment.  It  seems  sin- 
gular, however,  that  the  cautious  pawnbroker  should  at  first  sight 
ask  a  complete  stranger  to  share  the  Sabbath  evening  meal  with  his 
own  family ;  and  it  is  even  more  astonishing  that  Ezra  Cohen,  who 
is  intended  to  be  a  strict  Jew,  should  be  described  as  transacting 
business  on  Friday  evening,  a  proceeding  which  according  to 
Jewish  ideas  would  be  deemed  a  desecration  of  the  Sabbath. 

The  dreams  and  inspirations  of  Mordecai  naturally  chiefly  con- 
cern Israelites.  He  is  a  prophet,  a  seer,  but  far  from  being  the 
absolutely  impossible  character  he  has  been  considered  by  some 
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critics.  Anciently  the  most  eloquent  and  learned  rabbis  among 
the  Jews  practised  trades  or  handicrafts.  Who  shall  say  that 
among  the  immigrants  from  distant  climes  or  among  the  Jews  of 
Great  Britain  there  is  no  workman  whose  whole  heart  is  wrapped 
up  in  visions  of  the  future  greatness  of  his  race  ?  Indeed,  it 
appears  that  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  in  an  article  on  Spinoza,  published 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review  of  the  ist  April,  1866,  described  a  club 
which  was  wont  to  meet  at  a  tavern  in  Red  Lion  Square  about  a 
generation  since,  and  wherein  the  discussion  of  philosophical 
topics  was  carried  on.  The  president  of  this  club  was  a  highly 
intelligent  German  named  Kohn,  Cohn,  or  Cohen,  and  probably 
he  was  the  prototype  of  Mordecai. 

The  Jews,  notwithstanding  their  ardour  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
have  always  produced  thinkers  and  philosophers. 

Mordecai  had  long  been  seeking  a  co-religionist  to  whom  he 
could  confide  the  mission  which  fate  would  not  permit  him  even 
to  attempt  to  accomplish  himself.  He  introduces  Daniel  Deronda 
to  the  philosopher's  club,  and  the  arguments  therein  brought  to 
light,  though  possibly  uninteresting  to  general  readers,  are 
deserving  of  close  attention  by  Israelites.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
have  Gideon  and  Pash,  who  desire  that  the  Jews  should  merge  into 
the  Christian  population  in  the  midst  of  which  they  dwell ;  and 
their  opinion  will  be  echoed  by  not  a  few  of  their  co-religionists 
who  care  for  naught  but  ease  and  self-indulgence. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mordecai,  with  a  loftier  vision,  expounds  the 
mission  of  Israel.  The  poetry  of  Mordecai  will  prove  caviare  to 
the  multitude.  He  is  one  of  those  pure  abstractions  such  as  all 
nations  have  produced — a  man  of  dreams  rather  than  a  man  of 
a(  tions — and  yet  what  could  a  poor  Jew  have  accomplished  ?  Even 
had  the  *'  Ruach  Hakodesh,"  the  breath  of  divine  thought,  entered 
that  poor  diseased  body  of  his,  not  even  his  own  co-religionists 
would  have  listened  to  its  manifestations.  George  Eliot  has  studied 
Hebrew  poetry,  and  the  touching  verses  which  she  places  in 
Mordecai's  lips  are  not  unlike  those  Hebrew  poems  recited  by  the 
Ashkenazim,  and  called  **  Peyutim."  When  Mordecai  goes  to  his  long 
sleep  he  is  at  all  events  happy,  for  he  has  bequeathed  his  mission 
to  a  trusty  successor,  and  ere  his  breath  leaves  him  the  start  is 
already  made  towards  the  East. 

The  author  does  not  enter  into  the  nice  distinctions  between 
the  Sephardim  or  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews,  and  the  Ashke- 
nazim or  German  and  Polish  Jews.  Daniel  Deronda  appertains  to 
the  former  class,  which   once  contained   the  sangre  azul  of  the 
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nation;  whilst  Mirah  Cohen  or  Lapidoth,  as  coming  from  Poland, 
would  naturally  belong  to  the  latter.  To  the  present  day  these 
sections  of  the  Hebrew  race  form  in  England  and  in  most  other 
countries  distinct  communities  ;  but  practically  all  diflference 
between  them  has  ceased  to  exist. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  merits  of 
**  Daniel  Derohda"  in  its  entirety  as  a  work  of  fiction.  George 
Eliot  has  passed  from  the  realism  of  "  Middlemarch "  to  the 
idealism  of  her  present  work.  We  cannot  judge  of  Daniel  Deronda 
and  of  Mordecai  from  the  matter-of-fact  surroundings  of  prosaic 
every-day  life — albeit  neither  of  these  two  characters  is  so  totally 
imaginary  and  so  far  removed  from  actual  truth  as  has  been 
asserted.  "  Daniel  Deronda*'  is  no  light  novel  to  while  away  idle 
hours.  It  is  a  book  full  of  deep  thoughts,  seeking  to  convey  high 
lessons.  It  is  scarcely  a  story  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  ; 
the  thread  of  the  narrative  is  frequently  disconnected  and  inter- 
rupted by  reflections  and  disquisitions  revealing  a  thinker  and 
student  of  psychology  of  unusual  faculties.  The  analysis  of  a 
diflScult  problem  in  human  nature,  the  transformation  of  Gwen- 
dolen, is  imdoubtedly  one  of  the  aims  of  the  book.  But  there  is  a 
far  greater  purpose  in  "  Daniel  Deronda"  than  the  tale  of  a 
woman's  life  and  the  development  of  her  soul.  It  is  the  vindica- 
tion of  a  long  maligned  race  against  ignorant  misrepresentation  or 
wilful  aspersion,  the  defence  of  Jews  and  Judaism  against  fanaticism 
and  prejudice.  George  Eliot  has  laid  open  before  a  larger  audience 
than  had  ever  before  been  sunmioned  for  a  similar  purpose,  the 
aims  and  scope  and  innermost  thoughts  of  Judaism,  and  she  has 
accomplished  more  for  the  cause  of  toleration  and  enlightenment 
than  could  have  been  achieved  by  any  amount  of  legislation. 

Two  questions  are  raised  in  "Daniel  Deronda"  which  concern 
principally,  but  not  exclusively,  the  Jewish  race.  The  object  of 
Deronda,  expressed  in  his  own  words,  **  To  bind  our  race  together 
in  spite  of  heresy,"  is  one  of  the  aspirations  that  must  be  felt  by 
every  Israelite  whilst  ziShmtting  the  difficulty  of  the  solution.  To 
bring  the  Judaism  that  w^s  regarded  "as  a  sort  of  eccentric 
fossilised  form  which  an  actomplished  man  might  dispense  with 
studying  and  leave  to  specialists,"  into  consonance  with  modem 
ideas,  is  a  task  which  only  Daniel  Deronda  can  effect.  To  main- 
tain intact  the  spirit  of  Judaism,' to  preserve  in  pristine  purity  the 
faith  and  traditions  of  Israel,  \eithout  keeping  up  the  inflexible 
rigidity  which  opposes  exery.  improvement,  and  which  drove  out 
of  the  community  an  Isaac  Disrs^li,  forms  one  of  those  problems 
which  are  still  awaiting  a  satisfaotory  solution. 
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The  political  future  of  the  Hebrew  race  may  become  more 
important  to  the  world  at  large  than  its  religious  future.  The 
reassembling  of  the  Jews  into  a  separate  State,  if  such  an  event 
ever  happen,  must  obviously  affect  more  or  less  all  Europe  in 
addition  to  the  provinces  occupied.  The  influence  possessed  by 
the  Jews  in  the  financial  world  would  certainly  make  itself  felt  on 
their  withdrawal  to  distant  lands.  However,  the  dreams  of  Mor- 
decai  and  Daniel  Deronda  are  likely  to  remain  dreams  for  the 
present.  Not  only  are  there  no  signs  of  their  speedy  realisation, 
but  it  is  not  at  all  sure  that  such  a  consummation  is  desired  by  the 
bulk  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  The  Israelites  have  become  too 
firmly  attached  to  the  countries  of  western  Europe,  which  have 
given  them  shelter,  to  be  easily  induced  to  abandon  them  en  masse, 
and  their  magnates  are  scarcely  likely  to  exchange  the  splendour 
and  luxury  they  enjoy  in  the  European  capitals,  for  a  residence  in 
an  arid  and  semi-civilised  land.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  notwith- 
standing all  the  efforts  of  Daniel  Deronda  and  of  real  living 
phikmthropists,  it  will  be  long  before  Palestine  will  cease  to  be,  in 
the  passionate  language  of  Mordecai,  "  a  place  for  saintly  beggary 
to  await  death  in  loathsome  idleness." 

To  have  broached  these  questions  before  the  popular  mind  is 
already  to  have  obtained  a  great  gain,  and  George  Eliot  has  thus 
earned  the  gratitude,  not  only  of  her  countrymen  of  the  Jewish 
race,  but  of  all  thinkers  and  friends  of  progress. 
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A  ROMANCE. 
BY    ROBERT    BUCHANAN. 

CHAPTER   XLVII. 

THE   GROWING   OF   THE   CLOUD. 

ND  now  the  darkness  of  winter  fell,  and  days  and  weeks 
and  months  passed  anxiously  away. 

Down  at  lonely  Kromlaix  by  the  sea,  things  were 
sadder  than  they  had  been  for  many  winters  past. 
When  the  flood  subsided,  and  the  full  extent  of  the  desolation  could 
be  apprehended,  it  was  found  that  more  lives  had  been  lost  than 
had  at  first  been  calculated.  Many  poor  souls  had  perished  quietly 
in  their  beds ;  others,  while  endeavouring  to  escape,  had  been 
crushed  under  the  ruins  of  their  crumbling  homes.  The  mortality 
was  chiefly  among  women  and  little  children.  Although  the  greater 
part  of  the  corpses  were  recovered  and  buried  with  holy  rites  in  the 
little  churchyard,  some  had  been  carried  out  to  the  bottom  of  the 
deep  ocean  and  were  never  seen  again.  Among  those  who  were 
recovered  and  buried  was  Guinev^ve  Goron.  They  found  her 
gently  sleeping,  as  the  water  had  found  her, — with  no  sign  of  pain 
or  terror  on  her  peaceful  face.  Her  old  foster-mother,  having  been 
among  the  worshippers  in  the  chapel  when  the  alarm  came,  had 
narrowly  escaped  with  life. 

When  the  Corporal  went  down  to  take  stock  of  his  dwelling,  he 
found  that  a  portion  of  the  walls  had  yielded,  and  that  part  of  the 
roof  had  fallen  in ;  so  that  Marcelle,  had  she  remained  a  little 
longer  in  the  house  on  that  fatal  night,  would  most  certainly  have 
encountered  a  terrible  and  cruel  death.  It  took  many  a  long  day 
to  rebuild  the  ruined  portion  of  the  dwelling  and  to  make  good  the 
grievous  loss  in  damaged  household  goods;  and  not  until  the  new 
year  had  come  boisterously  in  was  the  place  decently  habitable 
again. 

Meantime,  Famine  had  been  crawling  about  the  village,  hand  in 
hand  with  Death ;  for  much  grain  had  been  destroyed,  and  when 
grain  fails  the  poor  must  starve  and  die.   And  then,  following  close 
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upon  the  flood,  had  come  the  news  of  the  new  conscription  of 
300,000  men,  of  which  little  Kromlaix  had  again  to  supply  its  share. 
Well  might  the  poor  souls  think  that  God  was  against  them, 
and  that  there  was  neither  hope  nor  comfort  anywhere  under 
Heaven. 

Over  all  these  troubles  we  let  the  curtain  fall.  Our  purpose  in 
these  pages  is  not  to  harrow  up  the  heart  with  pictures  of  human 
torture,  whether  caused  by  the  cruelty  of  Nature  or  the  tyranny  of 
man  ;  nor  to  light  up  with  a  lurid  pen  the  darkness  of  unrecorded 
sorrows  ;  it  is  rather  our  wish,  while  telling  a  tale  of  human  patience 
and  endurance,  to  reveal  from  time  to  time  those  higher  spiritual 
issues  which  fortify  the  thoughts  of  those  who  love  their  kind, 
and  which  make  poetry  possible  in  a  world  whose  simple  prose  is 
misery  and  despair.  Let  us  therefore  for  a  time  darken  the  stage 
on  which  our  actors  come  and  go.  When  the  curtain  rises  again 
t  is  to  the  sullen  music  of  the  great  Invasion  of  18 14. 

Like  hungry  wolves  the  Grand  Army  was  being  driven  back 
ore  the  scourges  of  avenging  nations.  For  many  a  long  year 
France  had  sent  forth  her  legions  to  feed  upon  and  destroy  other 
lands  ;  now  it  was  her  turn  to  taste  the  cup  she  had  so  freely  given. 
Across  her  troubled  plains,  moving  this  way  and  that,  and  shrieking 
to  that  Damon  who  seemed  at  last  to  have  deserted  him,  flew 
Bonaparte.  Already,  in  outlying  districts,  arose  the  old  spectre  of 
the  White,  causing  foolish  enthusiasts  to  trample  on  the  tricolor. 
IMystcrious  voices  were  heard  again  in  old  chateaux,  down  in 
lonely  Brittany.  Loyalists  and  Republicans  alike  were  beginning  to 
cry  out  aloud  even  in  the  public  ways,  despite  the  decree  of  death 
on  all  those  who  should  express  Bourbon  sympathies  or  give 
assistance  to  the  Allies.  Duras  had  armed  Touraine  and  the  Abb^ 
Jacquilt  was  busy  in  La  Vendt^e. 

Meantime,  to  those  honest  people  who  hated  strife,  the  terror 
deepened.  While  the  log  blazed  upon  the  hearth  and  the  cold 
winds  blew  without,  those  who  sat  within  listened  anxiously  and 
started  at  every  sound,  for  there  was  no  saying  in  what  district  the 
ubi(]iiitous  and  child-eating  Cossack  (savage  forerunner  of  the  irre- 
pressible Uhlan  of  a  later  and  wickeder  invasion)  might  appear 
next,  pricking  on  his  pigmy  steed.  The  name  of  Blucher  became 
a  household  word,  and  men  were  learning  another  name,  that  of 
Wellington. 

The  hour  came  when  Bonaparte,  surrounded  and  in  tribulation, 
might  have  saved  his  Imperial  Crown  by  assenting  to  the  treaty  of 
Chatillon  ;  but  over-mastered  by  faith  in  his  destiny,  and  a  prey, 
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moreover,  to  the  most  violent  {Missions,  he  let  the  saving  hour  glide 
by,  and  manoeuvred  until  it  was  too  late.  By  the  treaty  of  March, 
1 8 14,  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  England  bound  themselves  in- 
dividually to  keep  up  an  army  of  150,000  men  until  France  was 
reduced  within  her  ancient  limits ;  and  by  the  same  treaty,  and  for 
the  same  purpose,  that  of  carrying  on  the  war,  four  millions  were 
advanced  by  the  "  shopkeepers "  of  England.  Nevertheless,  the 
Emperor,  still  trusting  in  his  lurid  star,  continued  to  insist  on  the 
imperial  boundaries,  and,  'so  insisting,  marched  upon  Blucher  at 
Soissons,  and  began  the  last  act  of  the  war. 

Thus  the  terrible  winter  passed  away.     Spring  came  and  brought 
the  violet,  but  the  fields  and  lanes  were  still  darkened  with  strife 
and  all  over  France  still  lay  the  Shadow  of  the  Sword, 

Meantime,  what  had  become  of  Rohan  Gwenfern  ?  After  that 
night  of  the  great  flood  he  made  no  sign,  and  all  search  for  him 
virtually  ceased.  It  was  clearly  impossible  that  he  could  be  still 
in  hiding  out  among  the  cliffs,  for  the  severe  weather  had  set  ii\^ 
no  man  could  have  lived  through  it  under  such  conditic-r*?.  Tiiat 
Rohan  was  not  dead  Marcelle  knew  from  various  sources,  although 
she  had  no  idea  where  he  was  to  be  found ;  and  she  blessed  the  good 
God  who  had  preserved  him  so  far,  and  who  would  perhaps  forgive 
all  his  wild  revolt  for  the  sake  of  the  good  deeds  that  he  had  done 
on  the  terrible  Night  of  the  Dead.  Doubtless  some  dark  roof  was 
sheltering  him  now,  and,  fortunately,  men  were  too  full  of  affairs  to 
think  much  about  a  solitary  revolter.  Ah,  if  he  had  not  killed 
Pipriac  !  If  the  guilt  of  blood  were  off  his  hands  !  Then  the  good 
Emperor  might  have  forgiven  him  and  taken  him  back,  like  the 
prodigal  son. 

In  one  respect,  at  least,  Marcelle  was  happy.  She  no  longer  lay 
under  the  reproach  of  having  loved  a  coward;  her  lover  had 
justified  himself  and  her;  and  he  had  vindicated  his  courage  in  a 
way  which  it  was  impossible  to  mistake.  Ah,  yes,  he  was  brave  ! 
and  if  Master  ArfoU  and  other  wicked  counsellors  had  not  put  a 
spell  upon  him  he  would  have  shown  his  bravery  on  the  battle- 
field !  It  was  still  utterly  inscrutable  to  her  that  Rohan  should  have 
acted  as  he  did.  General  principles  she  could  not  understand,  and 
any  abstract  proposition  concerning  the  wickedness  and  cowardice 
of  War  itself  would  have  been  as  incomprehensible  to  her  as  a 
problem  in  trigonometry  or  a  page  of  Spinosa.  War  was  one  of 
the  institutions  of  the  world, — 

It  had  been  since  the  world  began, 
And  would  be  till  its  close. 
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It  was  as  much  a  thing  of  course  as  getting  married  or  going  to 
confession ;  and  it  was,  moreover,  one  of  the  noble  professions  in 
which  brave  men,  like  her  uncle,  might  serve  their  ruler  and  the 
State. 

Although  it  was  now  subtly  qualified  by  anxiety  for  her  lover's 
fate,  her  enthusiasm  in  the  Imperial  cause  did  not  in  any  degree 
abate.  Marcelle  was  one  of  those  women  who  cling  the  more 
tenaciously  to  a  belief  the  more  it  is  questioned  and  decried  and 
the  more  it  approaches  the  state  of  a  foriom  faith ;  so  that  as  the 
Emperor's  star  declined,  and  people  began  to  look  forward  eagerly 
for  its  setting,  her  adoration  rose,  approaching  fanaticism  in  its 
intensity.  It  was  just  the  same  with  Corporal  Derval.  All  through 
that  winter  the  Corporal  suffered  untold  agonies,  but  his  confidence 
and  his  faith  rose  with  the  darkening  of  the  Imperial  sphere.  Night 
after  night  he  perused  the  bulletins,  eagerly  construing  them  to 
his  master's  triumph  and  glory.  His  voice  was  loud  in  its  fulmi- 
nations  against  the  Allies,  especially  against  the  English.  He 
kept  the  Napoleonic  pose  more  habitually  than  ever, — and  he 
prophesied ;  but  alas !  his  voice  now  was  as  the  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  and  there  were  none  to  hearken. 

For,  as  we  have  already  more  than  once  hinted,  Kromlaix  was 
too  near  to  the  chateaux  not  to  keep  within  it  many  sparks  of 
Legitimist  flame,  ready  to  burn  forth  brilliantly  at  any  moment;  and 
although  Corporal  Derval  had  been  a  local  power,  he  had  ruled 
more  by  fear  than  by  love,  receiving  little  opposition  because 
opposition  was  scarcely  safe.  When,  however,  the  tide  began  to 
turn,  he  found,  like  his  master,  that  he  had  been  miscalculating  the 
true  feelings  of  his  neighbours.  Again  and  again  he  was  openly 
contradicted  and  talked  down.  When  he  spoke  of  "the  Emperor," 
others  began  to  speak  boldly  of  "the  King."  He  heard  daily,  in 
his  walks  and  calls,  enough  "blasphemy"  to  make  his  hair  stand 
on  end,  and  to  make  him  think  with  horror  of  another  Deluge. 
One  evening,  walking  by  the  sea,  he  saw  several  bonfires  burning 
up  on  the  hillsides.  The  same  night  he  heard  that  the  Due  de 
Berri  had  landed  in  Jersey. 

Among  those  who  seemed  quietly  turning  their  coats  from  parti- 
red  to  white  was  Mikel  Grallon,  and  indeed  we  doubt  not  that 
honest  Mikel  would  have  turned  his  skin  also,  if  that  were  possible, 
and  if  it  could  be  shown  to  be  profitable.  He  seemed  now  to 
have  abandoned  the  idea  of  marrying  Marcelle,  but  he  none  the  less 
bitterly  resented  her  fidelity  to  his  rival.  As  soon  as  the  tide  of 
j)oj)ular  feeling  was  fairly  turned  against  Napoleon,  Grallon  quietly 
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ranged  himself  on  the  winning  side,  secretly  poisoning  the  public 
mind  against  the  Corporal,  in  whom,  ere  long,  people  began  to 
see  the  incarnation  of  all  they  most  detested  and  feared.  Things- 
grew,  until  Corporal  Derval,  so  far  from  possessing  any  of  his  old 
influence,  became  the  most  unpopular  man  in  Kromlaix.  He 
represented  the  fading  superstition,  which  was  already  beginning 
to  be  regarded  with  abhorrence. 

The  Corporal's  health  had  failed  a  little  that  winter,  an,d  these 
changes  preyed  painfully  on  his  mind.  He  b^gan  to  show  unmis- 
takable signs  of  advancing  age:  his  voice  lost  much  of  its  old 
ring  and  volume,  his  eyes  grew  dimmer,  his  step  less  firm.  It 
required  vast  quantities  of  tobacco  to  soothe  the  trouble  of  his 
heart,  and  he  would  sit  whole  evenings  silent  in  the  kitchen, 
smoking  and  looking  at  the  fire.  When  he  mentioned  Rohan's 
name,  which  was  but  seldom,  it  was  with  a  certain  gentleness  very 
unusual  to  him ;  and  it  seemed  to  Marcelle,  watching  him,  that  he 
quietly  reproached  himself  with  having  been  unjust  to  his  unfortu- 
nate nephew. 

"  I  am  sure  uncle  is  not  well,"  Marcelle  said  in  a  low  voice, 
glancing  across  at  the  Corporal  sitting  by  the  fire. 

"  There  is  only  one  thing  that  can  cure  him,"  said  Gildas,  whom 
she  addressed  ;  "  and  that  is,  a  great  victory." 

CHAPTER  XLVin. 

"  VIVE   LE   ROI  !  " 

While  the  great  campaign  was  proceeding  in  the  interior,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  allied  armies  were  hesitating  and  deliberating,  a 
hand  was  waving  signals  from  Paris  and  beckoning  the  invaders 
on.  So  little  confidence  had  they  in  their  own  puissance,  and  so 
great,  despite  their  successes,  continued  their  dread  of  falling  into 
one  of  those  traps  which  Bonaparte  was  so  cunning  in  preparing, 
that  they  would  doubtless  have  committed  fatal  delays  but  for 
encouragement  from  within  the  city. 

"  You  venture  nought,  when  you  might  venture  all ! 
Venture  again ! " 

wrote  this  hand  to  the  Emperor  Alexander.  The  hand  was  that  of 
Talleyrand. 

So  it  came  to  pass,  late  in  the  month  of  March,  that  crowds  of 
affrighted  peasants,  driving  before  them  their  carts  and  horses  and 
their  flocks  and  herds,  and  leading  their  wives  and  children, 
flocked  into  Paris;  crying  that  the  invaders  were  approaching  on 
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Paris  in  countless  hosts.  The  alarum  sounded,  the  great  city  poured 
out  its  swarms  into  the  streets,  and  all  eyes  were  gazing  in  the 
direction  of  Montmartre.  Vigorous  preparations  were  made  to 
withstand  a  siege, — ^Joseph  Bonaparte  encouraging  the  people  by 
assurances  that  the  Emperor  would  soon  be  at  hand. 

"It  is  a  bad  look  out  for  the  enemy,"  said  Corporal  Derval 
nervously,  when  this  news  reached  him.  "Every  step  towards 
Paris  is  a  step  further  away  from  their  supplies.  Do  you  think  the 
Emperor  does  not  know  what  he  is  about  ?  It  is  a  trap,  and  Paris 
will  swallow  them  like  a  great  mouth — snap !  one  bite,  and  they 
are  gone.     Wait  1 " 

A  few  days  later  came  the  news  of  the  flight  of  the  Empress* 
The  Corporal  turned  livid,  but  forced  a  laugh. 

"  Women  are  in  the  way  when  there  is  to  be  fighting.  Besides, 
she  does  not  want  to  see  her  relations,  the  Austrians,  eaten  up 
alive." 

The  next  day  came  the  terrible  announcement  that  Paris  was 
taken.  The  Corporal  started  up  as  if  a  bullet  had  entered  his 
heart. 

**  The  enemy  in  Paris  1"  he  gasped.     "  Where  is  the  Emperor  ?'* 

Ah,  where  indeed  ?  For  once  in  his  life  Bonaparte  had  fallen 
into  a  trap  himself  and,  while  Paris  was  being  taken,  had  been 
lured  towards  the  frontier  out  of  the  way.  It  was  useless  now  to 
rush,  almost  solitary,  to  the  rescue,  yet  the  Emperor,  seated  in  his 
carriage,  rolled  towards  the  metropolis,  far  in  advance  of  his  army. 
His  generals  met  him  in  the  environs  and  warned  him  back.  He 
shrieked,  threatened,  implored ;  but  it  was  too  late.  He  then  heard 
with  horror  that  the  authorities  had  welcomed  the  invaders,  and 
that  the  Imperial  government  was  virtually  overthrown.  Heart  sick 
and  mad,  he  rushed  to  Fontainebleau. 

To  the  old  Corporal,  sitting  by  his  fireside,  this  news  came  also 
in  due  time.  Father  Rolland  was  there  when  it  came,  and  he 
shook  his  head  solemnly. 

"  The  Allied  Sovereigns  refuse  to  treat  with  the  Emperor,"  he 
read  aloud.     "Well,  well  1" 

This  "well,  well"  might  mean  either  wonder,  or  sympathy,  or 
approval,  just  as  the  hearer  felt  inclined  to  construe  it :  for  Father 
Rolland  was  a  philosopher,  and  took  things  calmly  as  they  came. 
Even  a  miracle  done  in  broad  day  would  not  have  astonished  him 
much  ;  to  his  simple  mind  all  human  affairs  were  miraculous,  and 
miraculously  commonplace.  But  the  veteran  whom  he  addressed 
was  not  so  calm.     He  trembled,  and  tried  to  storm. 
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"They  refuse!"  he  cried,  with  a  feeble  attempt  at  his  old 
manner.  **  You  will  say  next  that  the  mice  refuse  to  treat  with  the 
lion.  Soul  of  a  crow!  what  are  these  emperors  and  kings  ?  Go  to  ! 
The  little  Corporal  has  made  kings  by  the  dozen,  and  he  has  eaten 
an  empire  for  breakfast.  I  tell  you,  in  a  little  while  the  Emperor 
Alexander  will  be  glad  enough  to  kiss  his  feet.  As  for  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  his  conduct  is  shameful,  for  is  he  not  our  Emperor's 
kith  and  kin?" 

"  Do  you  think  there  will  be  more  fighting,  my  Corporal  ?" 
demanded  the  little  priest. 

The  Corporal  set  his  lips  tight  together,  and  nodded  his  head 
automatically. 

"  It  is  easier  to  put  your  hand  in  the  lion's  mouth  than  to  pull  it 
out  again.  When  the  Emperor  is  desperate,  he  is  terrible — all  the 
world  knows  that ;  and  now  that  he  has  been  trampled  upon  and 
insulted  he  is  not  likely  to  rest  till  he  has  obliterated  these  canaille 
from  the  face  of  the  earth." 

**I  heard  news  to-day,"  observed  Gildas,  looking  up  from  his 
place  in  the  ingle,  and  joining  in  the  conversation  for  the  first 
time.  "  They  say  the  Due  de  Berri  has  landed  again  in  Jersey,  and 
that  the  King" 

Before  he  could  complete  the  sentence,  his  uncle  uttered  a  cry  of 
rage  and  protestation. 

"  The  King !     Malediction !    What  king  ?" 

Gildas  grinned  awkwardly. 

"  King  Louis,  of  course !" 

'M  has  le  Bourbon  /"  thundered  the  Corporal,  pale  as  death,  and 
trembling  with  rage  from  head  to  foot.  "  Never  name  him,  Gildas 
Derval  I     King  Louis !     King  Capet  I " 

The  little  curi  rose  quietly  and  put  on  his  hat. 

**  I  must  go,"  he  said ;  "  but  let  me  tell  you,  my  Corporal,  that 
your  language  is  too  violent.  The  Bourbons  were  our  kings  by 
divine  right,  and  they  were  good  friends  to  the  Church,  and  if 
they  should  return  to  prosperity  I,  for  one,  will  give  them  my 
allegiance." 

So  saying,  Father  Rolland  saluted  the  household  and  quietly  took 
his  departure.     The  Corporal  sank  trembling  into  a  chair. 

"If  they  should  return  I"  he  muttered.  "Ah,  well,  there  is  no 
danger  of  that  so  long  as  the  little  Corporal  is  alive ! " 

Corporal  Derval  was  wrong.  A  fanatic  to  the  heart's  core,  he  did 
not  at  all  comprehend  the  true  fatality  of  the  situation,  and  although 
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his  thoughts  were  full  of  secret  alarm,  he  hoped,  believed,  and 
trusted  still.  The  idea  of  the  total  overthrow  of  the  god  of  his 
faith  never  occurred  to  him  at  all ;  as  easily  might  the  conception 
of  the  fall  of  Mahomet  enter  the  brain  of  a  true  Mussulman.  As  for 
the  return  of  the  exiled  family — ^why  that,  on  the  very  face  of  it, 
was  too  ridiculous  ! 

He  was,  of  course^  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  popular  sen- 
timent, and  he  knew  how  strong  the  Legitimist  party  was  even  in 
his  own  village.  Here,  too,  was  little  Father  RoUand,  wh^  had  no 
political  feelings  to  speak  of,  and  who  had  served  the  Emperor  so 
long,  beginning  to  side  with  the  enemies  of  truth  and  justice.! 
The  priest  was  a  good  fellow,  but  to  hear  him  talk  about  "  divine 
right"  was  irritating.  As  if  there  was  any  right  more  divine  than 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Emperor  1 

A  few  mornings  afterwards,  as  the  Corporal  was  preparing  to  sally 
forth,  he  was  stopped  by  Marcelle. 

**  Where  are  you  going  ?**  she  said,  placing  herself  in  his  way. 

She  was  very  pale,  and  there  was  a  red  mark  around  her  eyes  as 
if  she  had  been  crying. 

**  I  am  going  down  to  old  Plouet  to  get  shaved,"  said  the  Cor- 
poral ;  **  and  I  shall  hear  the  news.  Soul  of  a  crow !  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  girl  ?    Why  do  you  look  at  me  like  that  ?" 

Marcelle,  without  replying,  gazed  imploringly  at  her  mother  and 
at  Gildas,  who  were  standing  on  the  hearth — the  former  agitated 
like  her  daughter,  the  latter  phlegmatically  chewing  a  straw. 
Wheeling  round  to  them,  the  Corporal  continued — 

"  Is  there  anything  wrong  ?     Speak,  if  that  is  so  I" 

''There  is  bad  news,"  answered  the  widow,  in  a  low  voice. 

'' About  Hoell" 

The  widow  shook  her  head. 

**  Do  not  go  out  this  morning,"  said  Marcelle,  crossing  the 
kitchen  and  quietly  closing  the  door.  As  she  did  so,  there  came 
from  without  a  loud  sound  of  voices  cheering,  and  simultaneously 
there  was  a  clatter  as  of  feet  running  down  the  road. 

**  What  is  that  ?"  cried  the  Corporal.  " Something  has  happened 
— speak ;  do  not  keep  me  in  suspense." 

He  stood  pale  and  trembling ;  and  as  he  stood  the  finger  of  age 
was  heavy  upon  him,  marking  every  line  and  wrinkle  in  his  powerful 
face,  making  his  cheeks  more  sunken,  his  eyes  more  darkly  dim. 
A  proud  man,  he  had  suffered  tormenting  humiliations  of  late,  and 
liad  missed  much  of  the  respect  and  sense  of  power  which  had 
formerly  "made  his  life  worth  having.     Add  to  this  the  fact  already 
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alluded  to,  that  his  physical  health  had  been  quietly  breaking,  and 
it  is  easy  to  understand  why  he  looked  the  ghost  of  his  old  self. 

But  the  veteran's  nature  was  aquiline ;  and  an  eagle,  even  in 
sickness  and  amid  evil  fortune,  is  an  eagle  still. 

**  Speak,  Gildas  1"  he  said.  "You  are  a  man,  and  thes^  are  only 
women — what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  Why  do  they  seek  to 
detain  me  in  the  house  ?" 

Gildas  mumbled  something  inarticulate,  and  nudged  his  mother 
with  his  elbow.  At  that  moment  the  cheering  was  repeated. 
Some  gleam  of  the  truth  must  have  flashed  upon  the  Corporal, 
for  he  grew  still  paler  and  increased  his  expression  of  nervous 
dread. 

**  I  will  tell  you,  uncle,"  cried  Marcelle,  "if  you  will  not  go  out. 
They  are  proclaiming  the  King!" 

Proclaiming  the  King!  So  far  as  the  Corporal  is  concerned  they 
might  almost  as  well  proclaim  a  new  God.  Have  the  heavens 
fallen  ?  Sits  the  sun  still  in  his  sphere  ?  The  Corporal  stares  and 
totters  like  a  man  stupefied.  Then,  setting  his  lips  tight  together,  he 
strode  towards  the  door. 

**  Uncle  !**  cried  Marcelle,  interposing. 

"Stand  aside!"  he  cried  in  a  husky  voice.  "Don't  make  me 
angry,  you  women.  I  am  not  a  child,  and  I  must  see  for  myself. 
God  in  Heaven!  I  think  the  world  is  coming  to  an  end." 

Throwing  the  door  wide  open,  he  walked  into  the  street. 

It  was  a  bright  spring  morning,  much  such  a  morning  as  when, 
about  a  year  before,  he  had  cheerily  sallied  forth  at  the  head  of  the 
conscripts  1  The  village,  long  since  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  inundation,  spaiUed  in  the  sunshine.  The  street  was  quite 
empty,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  any  neighbour  bustling  about,  but 
as  he  paused  at  the  door  he  again  heard  the  sound  of  shouting  far 
up  the  village. 

Determined  to  xoaks:  a  personal  survey  of  the  state  of  a&irs. 
Der\*al  stumped  up  the  street^  followed  closely  by  Gildas»  whom  the 
women  had  besought  to  see  that  his  uncle  did  not  get  into  trouble. 
In  a  few  minutes  they  came  in  sight  of  a  crowd  of  people  of  both 
sexes>  who  were  moving  hither  and  thither  as  if  under  the  inffuence 
of  violent  excitement.  In  their  midst  stood  several  nxen^  strangers 
to  the  Corporal,  who  were  busily  distributing  white  cockades  to  the 
men  and  white  rosettes  to  the  girls.  These  men  were  well  dressed, 
and  one  had  the  air  of  a  gentleman ;  and  indeed  he  was  Le 
Sieur  Marmont,  proprietor  of  a  neighbouring  ch^t^n^  but  loog^  an 
absentee  ficom  his  possessions^ 
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Then  Derval  distinctly  heard  the  odious  cry,  again  and  again 
repeated—"  Vive  le  Roil  Vive  le  Roi T 

The  nobleman,  who  was  elegantly  clad  in  a  rich  suit  of  white 
and  blue,  had  his  sword  drawn ;  his  wrinkled  face  was  full  of 
enthusiasm. 

**  Vive  le  Roi !  Vive  le  Sieur  Marmont  T^  cried  the  voices. 

Among  the  crowd  were  many  who  merely  looked  on  smiling, 
and  a  few  who  frowned  darkly ;  but  it  was  clear  that  the  Bonapartists 
were  in  a  terrible  minority.  However,  the  business  that  was  going 
forward  was  quite  informal — a  mere  piece  of  preparatory  incen- 
diarism on  the  part  of  Marmont  and  his  friends.  News  had  just 
come  of  the  Royalist  rising  in  Paris,  and  the  white  rose  had 
already  begun  to  blossom  in  every  town. 

"What  is  all  this?"  growled  the  Corporal,  elbowing  his  way  • 
into  the  crowd,     **  Soul  of  a  crow !  what  does  it  mean .?" 

**  Have  you  not  heard  the  news  ?"  shrieked  a  woman.  **  The 
Emperor  is  dead,  and  the  King  is  risen." 

The  nobleman,  whose  keen  eye  observed  Derval  in  a  moment, 
stuck  a  cockade  of  white  cotton  on  the  point  of  his  sword,  and 
pushed  it  over  politely,  across  the  intervening  heads. 

**  Our  friend  has  not  heard,"  he  said  with  a  wicked  grin.  "  See, 
old  fellow,  here  is  a  little  present.  It  is  not  true  that  the  usurper 
is  dead,  but  he  is  dethroned — so  we  are  crying  Vive  le  Roi^ 

Many  voices  shouted  again ;  and  now  the  Corporal  recognised, 
talking  to  a  tall  priest-like  man  in  black  who  kept  close  to 
IMarmont,  his  little  friend  the  curi. 

"It  is  a  LIE  !  "  he  cried,  fixing  his  eye  upon  Marmont.  "  A  has 
hs  Bourbons  I  a  has  les  Emigris  /** 

The  nobleman's  face  flushed,  and  his  eye  gleamed  fiercely. 

"  What  man  is  this  ?"  he  asked  between  his  set  teeth. 

"  Corporal  Derval !"  cried  several  voices  simultaneously.  The 
tall  priest,  after  a  word  from  Father  Rolland,  whispered  to  Mar- 
mont, who  curled  his  lips  and  smiled  contemptuously. 

"If  the  old  fool  were  not  in  his  dotage,"  he  said,  "he  would 
deserve  to  be  whipped  ;  but  we  waste  our  time  with  such  canaille  I 
Come,  my  friends,  to  the  chapel — let  us  offer  a  prayer  to  Our 
Blessed  Lady,  who  is  bringing  the  good  King  back." 

The  Corporal,  who  would  have  joined  issue  with  the  very  fiend 
when  his  blood  was  up,  uttered  a  great  oath,  and,  flourishing  his 
stick,  approached  the  nobleman.  The  villagers  fell  back  on 
either  side,  and  in  a  moment  the  two  were  face  to  face. 

"  A  has  U  Roi  r  thundered  the  Corporal.     "-4  has  Us  emigris  /" 
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Marmont  was  quite  pale  now,  with  anger,  not  fear.  Drawing 
himself  up  indignantly,  he  pointed  his  sword  at  the  Corporal's  heart. 

"  Keep  back,  old  man,  or  I  shall  hurt  you  1" 

But  before  another  syllable  could  be  uttered  the  Corporal,  with 
a  sabre-cut  of  his  heavy  stick,  had  struck  the  blade  with  such  force 
that  it  was  broken. 

''A  bas  le  Roi T  he  cried,  purple  with  passion.  "  Vive  VEm- 
pereur  P* 

This  was  the  signal  for  general  confusion.  The  Royalist, 
furious  at  the  insult,  endeavoured  to  precipitate  himself  on  his 
assailant,  but  was  withheld  by  his  companions,  who  eagerly 
besought  him  to  be  calm ;  while  the  Corporal,  on  his  side,  found 
himself  the  centre  of  a  shrieking  throng  of  villagers,  some  of  whom 
aimed  savage  blows  at  his  unlucky  pate.  It  would  doubtless  have 
gone  ill  with  him  had  not  Gildas  and  several  other  strong  fellows 
fought  their  way  to  his  side  and  diligently  taken  his  part.  A 
melie  ensued.  Other  Bonapartists  sided  with  the  minority ;  blows 
were  freely  given  and  taken ;  cockades  were  torn  oflf  and  trampled 
on  the  ground.  Fortunately  the  combatants  were  not  armed  with 
any  dangerous  weapons,  and  few  suffered  any  serious  injuries.  At 
the  end  of  some  minutes  the  Corporal  found  himself  standing  half 
stunned,  surrounded  by  his  little  party,  while  the  crowd  of 
Royalist  sympathisers,  headed  by  Marmont,  were  proceeding  up 
the  road  in  the  direction  of  the  chapel. 

When  the  Corporal  recovered  from  the  full  violence  of  his 
indignation  his  heart  yras  very  sad.  The  sight  of  the  nobleman 
and  his  friends  was  ominous,  for  he  knew  that  these  gay-plumaged 
birds  only  came  out  when  the  air  was  very  loyal  indeed.  He  knew, 
too,  that  Marmont,  although  part  of  his  estates  had  been  restored 
to  the  family  by  the  Emperor,  had  long  been  a  suspected  resident 
abroad;  and  it  was  quite  certain  that  his  presence  there  meant 
that  the  Bonapartist  cause  had  reached  its  lowest  ebb. 

Hastening  down  into  the  village,  and  into  the  house  of  Plouet 
the  barber,  the  veteran  eagerly  seized  the  journals,  and  found  there 
such  confirmation  of  his  fears  as  turned  his  heart  sick  and  made  his 
poor  head  whirl  wildly  round.  Tears  stood  in  his  old  eyes  as 
he  read,  so  that  the  old  hom-spectacles  were  again  and  again 
misted  over. 

'*  My  Emperor!  my  Master!"  he  murmured  ;  adding  to  himself, 
in  much  the  same  words  that  the  great  heart-broken  King  of 
Israel  used  of  old,  "  Would  to  God  I  might  die  for  thee  1" 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

THE   corporal's   CUP  IS   FULL. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  April  a  strange  rumour 
spread  over  France,  causing  simple  folk  to  gaze  at  each  other 
aghast,  as  if  the  sun  were  falling  out  of  heaven.  It  was  reported, 
on  good  authority,  that  the  Emperor  had  attempted  suicide. 

The  rumour  was  immediately  contradicted,  but  not  before  it  had 
caused  grievous  heartache  to  many  a  hero-worshipper,  and,  among 
others,  to  our  Corporal.  It  seemed  so  terrible  that  he  who  had 
but  lately  ruled  the  destinies  of  Europe  should  now  be  a  miserable 
being  anxious  to  quit  a  world  of  which  he  was  weary,  that  to  some 
minds  it  was  simply  inconceivable*  If  this  thing  was  true,  if  indeed 
Bonaparte  was  at  last  impotent,  and  upon  his  knees,  then  nothing 
was  safe — neither  the  stars  in  their  spheres,  nor  the  solid  earth 
revolving  in  its  place — for  Chaos  was  come. 

How  strange,  and  yet  how  brief  had  been  the  glory  of  the  man ! 
It  seemed  but  the  other  day  that  he  was  a  young  general,  with  all 
his  laurels  to  win.  What  a  Drama  had  been  enacted  in  the  few 
short  hours  since  then !  And  already  the  last  scene  was  being 
played — or  nearly  the  last. 

It  seemed,  however,  as  if  the  Eartji,  released  from  an  intolerably 
burthen,  liad  begun  to  smile  and  rejoice  ;  for  the  primrose  had  arisen,' 
and  the  wild  roses  were  lighting  their  red  lamps  at  the  sun,  and  the 
birds  were  come  back  again  to  build  along  the  great  sea-wall. 
Clear  were  the  days  and  bright,  with  cool  winds  and  sweet  rains ; 
so  that  Leipsic  and  many  a  smaller  battle-field,  well  manured  l?y  the 
dead,  were  growing  rich  and  green  with  the  promise  of  abundant 
harvest. 

On  such  a  day  of  spring  Corporal  Derval  sat  on  the  clifi*s  over- 
looking the  sea,  with  a  distant  view  of  Kromlaix  basking  in  the 
light.  By  his  side,  distaff  in  hand,  sat  Marcelle,  a  clean  white 
coif  upon  her  head  and  shoes  on  her  shapely  feet.  She  had  coaxed 
her  uncle  out  that  day  to  smell  the  fresh  air  and  to  sit  in  the  sun, 
for  he  had  been  very  frail  and  irritable  of  late,  and  had  become  a 
prey  to  the  most  violent  despondency.  He  was  not  one  of  thope 
men  who  love  Nature,  even  in  a  dumb  unconscious  animal  way, 
and,  although  the  scene  around  him  was  very  fair,  he  did  not 
gladden.  Sweeter  to  him  the  sound  of  fifes  and  drums  than  the 
soft  singing  of  the  thrush  !  As  for  prospects,  if  he  could  only  have 
seen,  coming  down  the  valley,  the  gleam  of  bayonets  and  darkness 
of  artiller}',  thai  would  have  been  a  prospect  indeed  I 
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He  was  very  silent,  gazing  moodily  down  at  the  village  and 
over  the  sea,  while  Marcelle  watched  him  gently,  only  now  and 
then  saying  a  few  common-place  words.  They  had  sat  thus  for 
hours,  when  suddenly  the  Corporal  started  as  if  he  had  been  shot, 
and  pointed  up  the  valley. 

"Look!  what's  that?" 

Marcelle  gazed  in  the  direction  so  indicated,  but  saw  nothing 
unusual.     She  turned  questioningly  to  her  uncle. 

"  There  !  at  the  chapel,"  he  cried,  with  peevish  irritation.  "  Do 
you  not  see  something  white  ?  " 

She  gazed  again,  and  her  keen  eyes  at  once  detected — ^what  his 
feebler  vision  had  only  dimly  guessed — that  a  flag  was  flying  from  a 
pole  planted  above  the  belfry  of  the  little  building.  A  Flag,  and 
white  !  She  knew  in  a  moment  what  it  betokened,  and  though  a 
sharp  pain  ran  through  her  heart,  her  first  fear  was  for  her  uncle. 
She  trembled,  but  did  not  answer. 

The  old  man,  violently  agitated,  rose  to  his  feet,  gazing  wildly  at 
the  chapel  as  at  some  frightful  vision. 

"  Look  again ! "  he  cried.  "  Can  you  not  see  ?  What  is  it, 
Marcelle  ?" 

Marcelle  rose,  and  still  trembling,  gazed  piteously  into  his  face. 
Her  eyes  were  dry,  her  lips  set  firm,  her  cheeks  pale  as  death.  She 
touched  her  uncle  on  the  arm,  and  said  in  a  low  voice — 

"  Come,  uncle ;  let  us  go  home." 

He  did  not  stir,  but  drawing  himself  to  his  height  and  shading 
.  his  eyes  from  the  sun,  he  looked  again,  with  a  face  as  grimly  set  as 
if  he  were  performing  some  terrible  military  duty. 

"  It  is  white,  and  it  looks  like  a  flag,"  he  muttered,  as  if  talking 
to  himself.  "  Yes,  it  is  a  flag,  and  it  stirs  in  the  wind."  He  added 
after  a  minute,  "It  is  the  White  Flag ! — some  villain  has  set  it 
there !" 

Just  then  there  rose  upon  the  air  the  sound  of  voices  cheering, 
followed  by  a  sharp  report  as  of  guns  firing.  Then  he  distin- 
guished, flocking  on  the  road  near  the  chapel,  a  dark  crowd  of 
people  moving  rapidly  hither  and  thither.  It  was  clear  that  some- 
thi  ig  extraordinar}'  had  occurred ;  and,  indeed,  Marcelle  knew 
perfectly  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  had  for  that  reason  among 
others  coaxed  the  veteran  out  of  harm's  way.  That  very  morning 
orders  had  arrived  from  St.  Gurlott  to  hoist  the  ^owxhon  fleur  de  lys 
on  the  chapels  of  Kromlaix.  Bonaparte's  last  stake  was  lost,  and 
the  heir  of  legitimate  kings  was  hourly  expected  in  Paris. 

Corporal  Derval  had  known  that  it  was  coming — ^the  last  scene. 
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the  wreck  of  all  his  hope ;  but  his  faith  had  kept  firai  to  the  last, 
and  he  had  listened  eagerly  for  the  sign  that  the  lion  had  burst  the 
net  and  that  the  enemies  of  France — for  such  he  held  all  the 
enemies  of  the  Emperor — were  overthrown.  He  was  not  a  praying 
man,  but  he  had  prayed  a  good  deal  of  late ;  prayed  indeed  that 
God  might  perfect  a  miracle  and  "resurrect"  the  Empire.  So  the 
sight  of  the  emblem  of  despair,  which^  it  certainly  was  to  him, 
caused  a  great  shock  to  his  troubled  heart.  He  stood  gazing  and 
panting  and  listening,  while  Marcelle  again  sought  to  lead  him 
away. 

''A  has  U  Bourbon  /"  he  growled  mechanically ;  then  shaking  his 
hand  menacingly  at  the  flag,  he  said,  "  If  there  is  no  other  man  to 
tear  thee  down,  /  will  do  it,  for  the  Emperor's  sake.  I  will  trample 
on  thee  as  the  Emperor  will  trample  on  the  KLing,  thy  master  T' 

Marcelle  did  not  often  cry,  but  her  feyes  were  wet  now ;  even 
wrath  was  forgotten  in  pity  for  the  idol  of  her  faith.  Despite  her 
uncle's  fierce  words,  she  saw  that  his  spirit  was  utterly  crushed, 
that  his  breast  was  heaving  convulsively,  and  that  his  voice  was 
broken.  She  bade  him  lean  upon  her  arm  to  descend  the  hill ;  but, 
trembling  and  in  silence,  he  sat  down  again  on  the  green  grass. 
Just  then,  however,  they  heard  footsteps  behind  them,  and  Mar- 
celle, looking  over  her  shoulder,  recognised  no  other  than  Master 
Arfoll. 

Now,  if  at  that  moment  she  would  rather  have  avoided  one  man 
more  than  another,  that  man  was  the  itinerant  schoolmaster.  His 
opinions  were  notorious,  and  he  was  associated  in  her  mind  with 
revolt  and  irreverence  of  the  most  offensive  kind.  His  appearance 
at  that  particular  time  was  specially  startling  and  painful.  He 
seemed  come  for  the  purpose  of  saying,  "I  prophesied  these  things, 
and  you  see  they  have  come  true." 

Marcelle  would  gladly  have  escaped,  but  Master  Arfoll  was 
close  upon  them.  Just  as  the  Corporal,  noticing  her  manner, 
turned  and  saw  who  was  following.  Master  Arfoll  came  up 
quietly  with  the  usual  salutation.  He  seemed  paler  and  more 
spectre-like  than  ever,  and  his  face  scarcely  lighted  up  into  its 
usual  smile. 

As  he  recognised  him,  the  veteran  frowned.  He  too  felt  con- 
strained and  vexed  at  the  schoolmaster's  presence. 

Just  then  the  sound  of  shouting  and  firing  again  rose  upon  his 
ears.  A  constrained  silence  ensued,  which  was  at  last  broken  again 
by  Master  Arfoll's  voice. 

*'  Great  changes  are  taking  place,  my  Corporal.     Here  yOH  live 
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so  far  out  of  the  world  that  much  escapes  you,  and  the  journals  are 
full  of  lies.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Emperor  has  abdicated." 

Marcelle  turned  an  appealing  look  on  the  speaker,  as  if  beseech- 
ing him  to  be  silent,  for  she  feared  some  outburst  on  the  part  of 
the  Corporal.  Derval,  however,  was  very  quiet ;  he  sat  still,  with 
lips  set  tight  together,  and  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  At  last  he 
said  grimly,  fixing  his  hawk-like  eye  on  Arfoll — 

"  Yes,  there  are  great  changes ;  and  you  .  .  ^oyou  too  wear  the 
white  cockade  ?  " 

Master  Arfoll  shook  his  head. 

"  I  am  no  Royalist,"  he  replied ;  "  I  have  seen  too  much  of  Kings 
for  that.  The  return  of  the  Bourbon  will  be  the  return  of  all  the 
reptiles  whom  the  goddess  of  Liberty  drove  out  of  France ;  we 
shall  be  the  sport  of  parvenus  and  the  prey  of  priests ;  there  will 
be  peace,  but  it  will  be  ignominious,  and  we  shall  still  ask  in  vain 
for  the  Rights  of  Man." 

The  Corporal's  eye  kindled,  his  whole  look  expressed  astonish- 
ment. After  all,  then.  Master  Arfoll  was  not  such  a  fool  as  had 
been  supposed ;  if  he  could  not  appreciate  the  Emperor,  he  could  at 
least  despise  King  Louis.  Without  expressing  surprise  in  any  direct 
way,  Derval  said,  as  if  wishing  to  change  the  subject — 

"  You  have  been  a  great  stranger,  Master  Arfoll.  It  is  many 
months  since  you  dropped  in." 

**  I  have  been  far  away,"  returned  the  itinerant,  seating  himself 
by  the  Corporal's  side.  **  You  will  wonder  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
have  been  to  the  great  City  itself." 

"To  Paris!"  ejaculated  the  Corporal,  while  Marcelle  looked  as 
astonished  as  if  Master  Arfoll  had  said  that  he  had  visited  the  next 
world. 

"  I  have  a  kinsman  at  Meaux,  and  I  was  sent  for  to  close'  his 
eyes ;  he  had  no  other  friend  on  earth.  While  I  was  there,  the 
Allies  marched  on  Paris,  and  I  beheld  all  the  horrors  of  the  war. 
My  Corporal,  it  was  a  war  of  devils  ;  both  sides  fought  like  fiends, 
and  between  them  both  the  country  was  laid  waste.  The  poor 
peasants  fled  to  the  woods,  and  hid  themselves  in  caves,  and  the 
churches  were  full  of  women  and  children.  You  could  see  the  fires 
of  towns  and  villages  burning  day  and  night.  No  man  had  any 
pity  for  his  neighbour,  and  the  French  conscripts  were  as  cruel  to 
their  own  countrymen  as  if  they  themselves  were  Cossacks  or  Croats. 
Fields  and  farms,  the  abodes  of  man  and  beast,  all  were  laid  waste, 
and  in  the  night  great  troops  of  hungry  wolves  came  out  and  fed 
on  the  dead." 
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"  That  is  war,"  said  the  Corporal,  nodding  his  head  phlegmati- 
cally,  for  he  was  well  used  to  such  little  incidents. 

"  At  last,  with  many  thousands  more,  I  found  my  way  info  the 
great  city,  and  there  1  remained  throughout. the  siege.  Those  were 
days  of  horror  !  While  the  defenders  were  busy  fighting,  the  out- 
casts of  the  earth  came  out  of  their  dark  dens  and  filled  the  streets, 
shrieking  for  bread ;  they  were  as  thick  and  loathsome  as  vermin 
crawling  on  a  corpse;  and  when  they  were  denied,  murder  was 
often  done.  Ah,  God,  they  were  mad !  I  have  seen  a  mother, 
maniacal  with  starvation,  dash  out  her  babe's  brains  on  the  pave- 
ment of  the  street !  Well,  it  was  soon  over,  and  I  saw  the  great 
allied  armies  march  in.  Our  people  cheered  and  embraced  them  as 
they  entered — many  fell  upon  their  knees  and  blessed  them — and 
some  strewed  flowers." 

"  Canaille  I"  hissed  the  Corporal  between  his  teeth,  which  he 
ground  together  viciously. 

"  Poor  wretches,  they  knew  no  better,  and  if  they  were  wrong, 
God  will  not  blame  them.  But  all  this  is  not  what  I  wished  to 
tell  you ;  it  is  something  which  will  interest  you  more.  I  saw  the 
Emperor, — at  Fontaineblean," 

"  The  Emperor!"  repeated  Derval  in  a  low  voice,  not  lifting  his 
eyes.  His  face  was  very  pale,  and  during  the  description  of  the 
siege  he  had  with  difficulty  suppressed  his  agitation.  For  all  this 
sorrow  and  desolation  meant  only  one  thing  to  him — his  Idol  was 
ovurthrown.  The  entry  of  the  Allies  into  Paris,  and  their  Welcome 
by  the  excited  populace,  was  only  a  final  proof  of  human  perfidy — 
of  national  treachery  to  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  beings.  All 
had  fallen  away  from  the  "  little  Corporal;"  all  but  those  who, 
like  Dgrval,  were  impotent  to  help  him.  Yet  the  sun  Still  shone. 
Yet  the  heavens  were  still  blue,  the  earth  still  green  !  And  there — 
ah,  God  of  Battles ! — they  were  upraising  the  White  Lily,  the 
abominable  Fkur  de  Lys  I 

By  this  time  Marcelie  too  was  seated  on  the  sward  close  to  her 
uncle's  feet,  and  her  eyes  were  raised  half  eagerly,  half  imploringly, 
to  -Master  Arfoll's  face.  Very  beautiful  indeed  she  looked  that  day, 
though  paler  and  somewhat  thinner  than  on  the  day,  about  a  year 
before,  when  she  had  first  heard  Rohan  Gwenfem's  confession  of 
lovi-.  She  too  was  eager  to  hear  what  an  eye-witness  had  to  say  of 
him  whom  slic  still  passionately  adored. 

"It  was  a  memorable  day,"  said  Master  ArfoU; — "the  day  of  his 
adieu  to  the  Old  Guard." 

He  paused  a  moment,  gazing  sadly  and  thoughtfully  out  seaward, 
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while  the  Corporal's  heart  began  to  beat  violently  as  at  the  roll-call 
of  drums.  The  very  name  of  the  Imperial  Guard  touched  the 
fountain  of  tears  deep  hidden  in  his  breast.  His  bronzed  cheek 
flushed,  his  lips  trembled.  Quietly,  almost  unconsciously,  Marcelle 
slipped  her  hand  into  his,  and  he  held  it  softly  as  he  listened  on. 

"  I  will  tell  you  the  truth,  my  Corporal.  When  I  saw  the  Guard 
called  out,  I  was  grieved,  for  they  were  a  sorry  show ;  many  were 
quite  ragged,  and  others  were  sick  and  ill.  They  were  drawn  up 
in  a  line  close  to  the  Palace,  and  they  waited  a  long  time  before  he 
appeared.  At  last  he  came,  on  horseback,  with  the  brave  Mac- 
donald  by  his  side,  and  other  generals  following;  and  at  his 
appearance  there  was  so  great  a  shout  it  seemed  bringing  down  the 
skies.  He  came  up  slowly  and  dismounted  ;  then  he  held  up  his 
hand  ;  and  there  was  dead  silence.  You  could  have  heard  a  pin 
drop.  He  wore  his  old  overcoat  and  .cocked  hat:  I  should  have 
known  him  anywhere,  from  the  pictures." 

"  How  did  he  look  ?"  asked  the  Corporal.  "  111  ?  Pale  ?— but 
there,  he  was  always  that." 

"  I  was  quite  close,  and  I  could  see  his  face ;  it  was  quite  yellow, 
and  the  cheeks  hung  heavily,  and  the  eyes  were  leaden-coloured 
and  sad.  But  when  he  approached  the  ranks  he  smiled,  and  you 
would  have  thought  his  face  made  of  sunshine !  I  never  saw  such 
a  smile  before — it  was  godlike ;  I  say  this,  though  he  was  never 
god  of  mine.  Then  he  began  to  speak,  and  his  voice  was  broken, 
and  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks." 

"And  he  said? — he  said?"  gasped  the  Corporal,  his  voice  choked 
with  emotion. 

"What  he  said  you  have  perhaps  read  in  the  journals,  but  words 
cannot  convey  the  look,  the  tone.  He  said  that  France  had  chosen 
another  ruler,  and  he  was  content,  since  his  only  prayer  was  for 
France ;  that  some  day,  perhaps,  he  would  write  down  the  story 
of  his  battles  for  the  world  to  read.  Then  he  embraced  Mac- 
donald,  and  called  aloud  for  the  Imperial  eagle ;  and  when  the 
standard  was  brought  he  kissed  it  a  hundred  times.  .  .  .  Corporal, 
my  heart  was  changed  at  that  moment,  and  I  felt  that  I  could  have 
died  to  serve  him.  He  is  a  great  man.  ...  A  wail  rose  from  the 
throats  of  the  Guard,  and  every  face  was  drowned  in  tears ;  old 
men  wept  like  little  children ;  many  cast  themselves  upon  their 
knees,  imploring  him  not  to  forsake  them.  The  ranks  broke  like 
waves  of  the  sea.  Marshal  Macdonald  hid  his  face  in  his  hands 
and  almost  sobbed  aloud,  and  several  generals  drew  their  swords 
and  shouted  like  men  possessed,  '  Vive  VEmpereur !  *     This  lasted 
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only  for  a  little ;  then  it  was  all  over.     He  mounted  his  horse,  and 
rode  slowly  and  silently  away." 

Master  Arfoll  added  in  a  solemn  voice— 
**  That  night  he  left  his  Palace,  never  to  i         .." 
Silence  ensued  ;  then  suddenly  Marcelle,  \ 
spellbound  listening,  uttered  a  wild  cry;  with       r  e]       fi3 
terror  on  her  uncle.     As  she  did  so,  the  Corpo  th  i       I 

or  a  sign,  dropped  his  chin  upon  his  breast  and  fell  f  I 

face. 

"He  is  dead!  he  is  dead!"  cried 
raised  the  insensible  form  in  his  ar 
death  was  on  the  Corporal's  c 
and  fixed  as  if  after  the  last  ag 
and   chafing  his  hands  in  h      , 
sionately  and  in  despair.      Many 
there  came  any  change.     At  h 
opened  his  eyes.    When  he  d 
seemed  like  one  who  talks  in  sl< 

**  It  is  an  epilepsy,"  said  Mas 
get  him  home." 

**  Who's  there  ?"  murmured  the  old  man,  speaking  arti< 
for  the  first  time.     **  Is  it  thou,  Jacques  ?"     Then  he  mutte 
if   to    himself,    **  It    is    the    Emperor's    orders — to-morrow    \ 
march." 

Gradually,  however,  recognition  came  back,  and  he  attempted  in 
vain  to  struggle  up  to  his  feet.  Looking  round  him  wildly,  he  saw 
Marcelle's  face  full  of  tender  solicitude. 

**  Is  it  thou,  Marcelle  ?"  he  asked.     "  What  is  wrong  ?" 

**  Nothing  is  wrong,"  she  answered,  "but  you  have  not  been  well. 
Ah  God,  but  you  are  better  now.     Master  Arfoll,  help  him  to  rise." 

With  some  difficulty  the  Corporal  was  assisted  to  his  feet ;  even 
then  he  would  have  staggered  and  fallen  but  for  Master  Arfoll's 
help.  Dazed  and  confused,  he  was  led  slowly  down  the  hill  towards 
his  own  house,  which  was  fortunately  not  far  away.  As  he  went, 
the  sound  of  firing  and  cheering  again  rose  in  his  ear.  He  drew 
himself  up  suddenly  and  listened. 

*'  What's  that  ?'*  he  said  sharply. 

**  It  is  nothing,"  answered  Arfoll. 

**  It  is  the  enemy  beginning  the  attack,"  said  the  Corporal  in  a 
low  voice.     **  Hark  again  1" 

"  Uncle  !  uncle  !"  cried  Marcelle. 
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'*  His  thoughts  are  far  away,"  observed  Master  Arfoll,  "  and  per- 
haps it  is  better  so." 

They  walked  on  without  interraption  till  they  reached  the  cot- 
tage ;  entering  which,  they  placed  the  Corporal  in  the  great  wooden 
arm-chair,  where  he  sat  like  one  in  a  dream.  While  the  widow 
brought  vinegar  to  wet  his  hands  and  forehead,  Marcelle  turned 
eagerly  to  Arfoll,  and  sought  his  advice  as  to  the  course  next  to  be 
taken'. 

**  If  something  is  not  done  soon,  he  will  surely  die." 

"  There  is  but  one  way,"  said  the  schoolmaster ;  "  he  must  be 
bled  at  once." 

Ten  minutes  later  Plouet,  the  village  barber,  who  added  to  his 
other  avocations  that  of  village  surgeon  and  leech,  came  briskly  up 
the  street  with  lance  and  basin,  and  having  procured  clean  linen 
from  the  widow,  proceeded  dexterously  to  open  a  vein.  Plouet,  a 
little  weazel-like  man  of  fifty,  was  an  old  crony  of  the  Corporal, 
and  attended  to  the  case  con  amore, 

**  I  have  said  always,"  he  explained,  as  the  blood  was  flowing 
gently  into  his  basin,  "  that  the  Corporal  was"  too  full-blooded ; 
besides,  he  is  a  man  of  passion,  look  you,  and  passion  is  dangerous, 
for  it  mounts  to  the  brain.  But  see,  he  stirs  already!"  And, 
indeed,  before  an  ounce  of  the  vital  stream  had  been  taken  away, 
the  Corporal  drew  a  great  breath,  and  looked  around  him  with  quite 
a  different  expression,  recognising  everybody  and  understanding 
the  situation.  With  the  assistance  of  Plouet,  he  was  got  to  bed ; 
and  when  there  he  soon  sank  into  a  heavy  slumber. 

"Let  him  not  be  disturbed !"  said  the  phlebotomist,  as  he  washed 
his  hands.  **  The  sounder  he  sleeps  the  better,  and  I  will  look 
round  and  see  him  in  the  morning." 

**  His  heart  is  broken  !"  cried  Marcelle,  weeping  on  her  mother's 
bosom.     "  He  will  die  !" 

"He  thinks  too  much  of  the  Emperor,"  said  Gildas,  "but  the 
Emperor  would  not  fret  for  hinif  let  me  tell  you.  Emperor  or 
King,  it  is  one  to  me;  but  I  knew  it  was  all  up  when  he  lost 
IMarshal  Ney." 

They  were  alone  in  the  kitchen,  talking  in  whispers.  Night  had 
come,  and  beyond  the  village  were  burning  large  bonfires,  the 
signals  for  general  rejoicing.  They  had  no  lamp,  for  the  Corporal 
lay  in  the  //'/  clos  in  the  comer,  and  they  were  afraid  of  dazzling  his 
eyes  and  disturbing  his  rest.  Ever  and  anon  they  heard  the  sound 
of  footsteps  hastening  up  or  down  the  street,  sometimes  accom- 
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panied  with  shouting  and  singing ;  and  it  was  clear  that  the  village 
was  full  of  excitement. 

*'They  are  keeping  it  up,"  said  Gildas;  and  after  fidgeting 
uneasily  for  some  time,  he  took  his  hat  and  sauntered  forth.  He 
knew  one  or  two  choice  spirits  who  might  be  disposed  to  be  con- 
vivial, and  he  had  no  objection  to  join  them. 

An  hour  passed  on.  The  sounds  continued,  but  still  the  Corporal 
slept  peacefully.     At  last  Marcelle  rose  with  a  weary  sigh. 

**  I  cannot  rest,"  she  said.  *'  You  will*  not  want  me,  mother,  and 
I  will  go  and  see  what  they  are  doing." 

So  saying,  after  one  last  loving  look  at  her  uncle,  to  see  that  he 
was  quite  at  rest,  she  drew  her  cloak  round  her,  and  softly  opening 
the  door,  slipped  but  into  the  night. 

CHAPTER  L. 

THE   HERO   OF  THE   HOUR. 

The  chapel  was  illuminated;  all  along  the  hillsides  bonfires  were 
burning,  and  at  the  mastheads  of  many  of  the  fishing  boats  in  the 
bay  swung  coloured  lamps.  The  cabaret  was  crammed  full  of  those 
thirsty  souls  who  find  in  any  public  event,  glad  or  sad,  an  excuse  for 
moistening  their  throats  and  muddling  their  brains.  The  white 
flag  still  waved  on  the  chapel,  and  the  crimson  rays  issuing  from 
the  windows  lit  up  its  golden  ^eur  de  lys. 

The  street  was  quite  deserted  as  Marcelle  stepped  forth.  The 
night  wind  blew  coldly,  and  a  fresh  scent  swept  in  from  the  sea. 
P^or  some  minutes  she  stood  outside  the  door,  gazing  out  towards 
the  dark  ocean  ;  then,  with  a  soft  sigh,  she  walked  up  the  street. 
Her  heart  was  very  heavy  that  night,  for  all  things  seemed 
against  her.  The  great  good  Emperor  had  fallen  from  his  throne, 
and  fickle  men,  forgetful  of  all  his  greatness,  were  already  pro- 
claiming a  new  King  ;  while  here  at  Kromlaix,  on  her  own  hearth, 
the  shadow  of  doom  had  also  fallen,  and  her  uncle  had  been 
stricken  down.  God  seemed  against  her  and  her  house  !  It  was 
like  the  Day  of  Judgment ;  only  the  wicked  were  not  being  judged, 
and  the  good  were  being  punished  instead  of  the  bad. 

Curiosity  drew  her  towards  the  chapel,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  there  seemed  most  noise  and  bustle.  As  she  approached  she 
found  straggling  groups  of  men  and  women  upon  the  road,  but  it 
was  too  dark  for  any  one  to  recognise  her.  Most  were  talking  and 
laughing  merrily,  and  from  time  to  time  she  heard  cries  of  "  Vive  le 
Rot  !  "     Each  cry  went  through  her  heart  like  the  stab  of  a  knife. 
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She  had  never  felt  so  deserted  and  forlorn.  Ever  since  she  could 
rememb'er  well  the  Emperor  had  been  as  the  sun  in  heaven, 
gradually  arising  higher  and  higher  until  he  reached  the  Imperial 
zenith ;  and  though  his  glory  had  been  far  away,  some  of  it  had 
always  reached  her  uncle's  house,  with  a  sort  of  reflected  splendour 
which  grew  with  years.  Ever  since  she  could  remember  her  micle 
had  been  an  authority  in  the  place,  honoured  as  well  as  feared ; 
though  a  poor  man,  he  had  seemed  **  clothed  as  "  with  a  glory  sur- 
passing riches.  And  now  all  was  changed.  The  sim  had  set  in 
blood,  and  night  had  come  indeed ;  and  the  old  veteran,  forlornly 
clinging  to  an  old  faith,  was  ignominiously  and  miserably  cast 
down. 

If  she  had  only  been  bom  a  man-child,  as  Uncle  Ewen  often  said 
she  should  have  been !  If,  as  it  was,  she  could  only  do  something, 
however  little,  to  help  the  good  Emperor,  and  to  heal  her  ancle's 
heart  1  Ah,  God,  that  she  had  a  [,man's  hand  to  tear  that  white 
abomination  [down !  .  .  .  .  She  could  dimly  see  the  flag  Ipng 
against  the  dark  blue  heaven,  and  her  heart  beaved  with  a  fierce 
passion  inherited  from  her  father. 

Creeping  along  from  group  to  group  she  came  to  the  graveyard 
of  the  chapel,  and  to  her  astonishment  found  it  filled  with  an 
excited  crowd.  Great  streams  of  light  flowed  from  the  chapel 
windows,  but  many  men  held  torches,  which  threw  a  lurid  glare  on 
the  upturned  faces.  Something  particular  was  taking  place,  and 
some  one  was  addressing  the  people  in  a  loud  voice.  As  she  stood 
at  the  gate  Marcelle  beheld,  standing  on  a  high  green  mound  in 
the  centre  of  the  crowd,  a  group  of  men,  chief  of  whom  was  the 
Sieur  Marmont. 

Marmont  was  the  speaker,  and  his  face  flashed  wildly  in  the  light 
of  the  torches.  Some  gentlemen  surrounding  him,  who  looked  like 
officers,  had  drawn  their  swords,  and  were  waving  them  in  the  air, 
applauding  his  words  ;  and  among  them  were  several  priests. 

In  the  eyes  of  Marcelle  this  Marmont  seemed  a  wretch  unfit  to 
live  ;  for  she  remembered  his  terrible  rencontre  with  her  uncle,  and 
his  wicked  seditious  words.  As  for  the  priests,  surely  God  had  cast 
them  out,  and  filled  them  with  a  devilish  ingratitude,  otherwise 
they  would  remember  how  good  the  Emperor  had  been  to  them, 
and  how  he  had  called  them  back  to  France,  like  the  holy  man  he 
was,  when  the  atheists  would  have  banished  them  for  ever. 

Entering  the  graveyard,  and  advancing  nearer,  she  saw  standing 
near  to  Marmont,  but  on  the  lower  ground,  so  that  his  head  only 
reached  to  the  other's  outstretched  hands,  the  figure  of  a  man. 
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His  back  was  turned  to  Marcelle,  and  he  was  looking  up  at  the 
speaker. 

**  Listen  then  !  "  she  heard  Marmont  sa)dng  in  a  ringing  voice. 
**  Listen,  all  you  who  fear  God  and  love  the  King ;  and  if  there  be 
one  among  you  who  blames  the  man,  let  him  stand  forward  and 
give  me  the  lie.  I  say  the  man  was  justified.  He  refused  to  draw 
sword  for  the  usurper :  for  this  alone  he  was  hunted  down,  even  as 
the  wolves  of  the  woods  are  hunted ;  and  if  in  the  [despair  of  his 
heart  he  shed  blood,  I  say  he  was  again  justified.  Look  at  the  man ! 
God  above,  who  sees  all  things,  could  tell  you  what  he  has  suffered, 
since  God  only  has  preserved  him  as  a  testimony  and  a  sign 
against  the  dynasty  which  has  fallen  for  ever.  Look  at  him — his 
famished  cheeks,  his  wasted  form,  his  eyes  still  wild  with  hunger 
and  despair.  You  tell  me  he  has  slain  a  man;  I  tell  you  the 
Emperor  who  made  him  what  he  is  has  slain  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands. You  tell  me  he  is  a  deserter  and  a  revolter ;  I  tell  you  that 
he  is  a  hero  and  a  martyr."  He  added  with  an  eager  cry :  "  Em- 
brace him,  my  brothers  !  " 

The  figure  so  addressed  did  not  stir;  and  could  Marcelle 
have  seen  the  expression  of  his  faccj  she  would  have  noticed 
only  a  strange  and  vacant  indifference.  But  suddenly,  with 
a  common  impulse,  the  crowd  began  to  cheer,  hysterical  women 
began  to  sob,  and  the  man  was  surrounded  by  a  surging  mass  of 
living  beings,  all  stretching  out  arms  to  reach  him.  As  if  to  avoid 
their  touch,  he  stepped  up  on  the  mound  beside  Marmont,  and 
turned  his  face  towards  Marcelle. 

''  Rohan  Gwenfern  !  Rohan  Gwenfem  !  "  they  cried. 
It  was  Rohan,  little  less  wretched  and  ragged  than  when  Mar- 
celle last  beheld  him  on  the  night  of  the  flood.  He  gazed  out  on 
the  crowd  like  one  in  a  dream  ;  and  when  the  Sieur  Marmont  and 
the  priests  flocked  around  him  and  grasped  his  hands,  he  did  not 
seem  to  respond  to  their  enthusiasm.  Perhaps  he  estimated  that 
enthusiasm  at  its  worth,  and  knew  that  Marmont  and  his  friends 
were  only  too  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  any  circumstance  which 
would  cast  discredit  on  the  fallen  Empire.  Perhaps  he  knew  also 
that  the  crowd  was  merely  yielding  to  an  excited  impulse.  **^^ 
would  have  been  as  ready  to  tear  him  to  pieces  if  M-annont  s 
speech  had  pointed  in  that  direction. 

He  did  not  utter  a  word,  but  after  gazing  down  ifi  silence,  he 
descended  the  mound,  and  made  his  way  straight  to  the  spot 
where  Marcelle  stood.  The  crowd  parted  to  make  way  for  him, 
but  continued  to  cheer  and  call  his  name.  Almos't  immediately 
he  was  face  to  face  with  Marcelle,  and  his  eyes  pviii  fixed  on  hers. 
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"Gome,  Marcelle!"  he  said  quietly,  i^ith  no  other:  void  o£ 
greeting,  and  exhibiting  no  surprise  at  her  presence.  Stretching 
out  his  hand  he  took  hers. 

Seeing  this,  and  recognising*  Marcelle,  several  began  to  groan.   ' 

"It  is  the  Corporars  niece.     A  das  le  CaparalJ"    •        -^  •• 

"Silence!"  cried  the  voice  of  the.SieurMarmont.  -  *lLet  the- 
man  depart  in  peace.*'  '  ■•     : 

Trembling  and  stupefied  Marcelle  suffered  herself  to  be  led  out 
of  the  churchyard.  The  apparition  of  Rohan,  undec  those  cironm- 
stances,  had  been  painful  beyond  measure ;  :for  althongfa;  hes  first 
impulse  had  been  one  of  joy  at  seeing  him  alive  and  strongs  she  had 
almost  immediately  shrunk  shuddering  away.  In  the  lurid  light  of 
that  scene  she  beheld,  not  the  playmate  of  her  childhood  and  the 
lover  of  her  youth,  but  .the. murderer  of  Pipriac  and  the  enemy  of 
the  Emperor.  Honoured  by  those. who  hated  her.idol^- welcomed 
and  applauded  by  those  who  had  broken  her  uncle's  heart,,  he  jcoold 
not  have  come  back  under  circumstances  less  auspicious  and 
sympathetic.  Despite  all  that  he  had -suffered,  her  heart  hardened 
against  him.  She  almost  forgot  for  the  moment  that  she  had  loved 
him,  and  that  she  Qwed  him  her  life,  in  the  horror  of  seeing  him 
again  in  the  ranks  of  the  abominable.  .     . 

Nevertheless,  in  a  sort  of  stupor,  ^he  walked  on  by  his  side  down 
the  dark  road,  until  they  were  quite  alone.  He  did  not  say  a  word, 
and  the  silence  at  last  became  so  painful  to  her  that  she  trembled 
through  and  through.  Then  she  drew  away  her  hand,  and  he  did 
not  attempt  to  detain  it.  It  was  not  often  that  Marcelle  felt 
hysterical — she  was  woven  of  too  soldier-like  a  stuff,  but  she 
certainly  did  so  now.  Her  feelings  had  been  strung  up  so 
terribly  before  the  meeting  that  they  threatened  now  to  overcome 
her. 

It  was  a  dim  starlight  night,  and  she  could  just  see  the  glimmer 
of  her  companion's  face.  At  last,  when  the  silence  had  become 
unbearable,  he  broke  it  suddenly  with  a  laugh,  so  wild  and  unearthly 
that  it  made  her  frightened  heart  leap  within  her :  a  laugh  with  a 
my  in  it,  but  full  of  an  unnatural  excitement.  Then,  turning  his  eyes 
upo^aJier,  and  putting  his  hand  upon  her  arm,  he  said  in  a  hoarse 
voice — 

"Well,  it^s  all  over,  and  I  have  come  home.  But  where  isyour 
welcome,  Marcelie  ?  " 

His  voice  founded  so  strangely  that  she  looked  at  him  in  terror; 
then,  clinging^  to  his  arm  and  yielding  to  the  tremor  of  her  heart, 
she  cried  wildJy — 

"  O,  Rohan,  Robdm,  do  not  think  I  am  not  glad.    We  scarcely 
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thought  to  see  you  alive  again,  and  I  have  prayed  for  you  ev^ry 
night  as  if  your  soul  was  with  God,  and  I  have  sat  with  your  mather 
and  talked  about  you  when  all  the  others  thought  I  was  asleep.  But 
all  is  changed,  and  the  Emperor  is  taken  prisoner,  and  Uncle 
Ewen*s  heart- is  broken,  and  we  are  all  mi ^erable^'  miserable,  and 
all  this  night  I  have  prayed  to  die,  to  die  1" 

Entirely  losing  her  self-command,  she  hid  her  face  upon  his  arm 
and  sobbed  aloud.  Strange  to  say,  Rohan  showed  no  agitation 
whatever,  but  watched. her  quietly  till  the  storm  of  her  paiQ "was 
over,  when  he  said  in  the  same  peculiar  tones—;  ,      lixr -r 

**  Why  do  you  weep^  Marcelle  ?  Because  the  Emperor  is  httRte4 
down  ?  '*  r  - 

She  did  not  answer,  but  sobbed  on.  With  the  sharp,  fierce  laugh 
that  had  startled  her  before,  Rohan  continued— r  1      .  ... 

"  When  I  found  Christ  would  not  help  me  I  went  tp  Notre  DaiQe 
de  la  Haine,  and  for  a  long  time  I  thought  she  ^as'^ieaf  too.  $ut 
I  prayed,  and  my  prayers  have  come  to  pass^^^^he  heard  mQ  l^'^ 
within  a  year,  within  a  year  T' 

Recalled  to  herself  either  by  the  violence  of  his  tones  or  the 
strangeness  of  his  words,  Marcelle  d^ewbai^k  auo^d  jL(^ed  aghast 
in  the  speaker's  face,  which  seemed  wild  an4  excited  ia  the  dim 
light.  .     ... 

** Almighty  God!"  she  murmured,  "what  are, you  saying, 
Rohan?" 

Rohan  continued  in  a  lower  voice,  as  if  talking  to  himself — 

**  I  did  not  expect  it  so  soon,  but  I  knew  it  must  come  at  last ; 
old  Pipriac  told  me  that  in  a  dream.  It  has  been  a  long  chase,  but 
at  last  we  have  hunted  him  down,  and  now  Our  Lady  of  Hate  will 
gnaw  his  heart,  and  I  .  .  I  shall  go  home  and  rest,  for  I  am  tired." 

"Rohan!" 

*'  Yes,  Marcelle." 

**  Why  do  you  talk  like  that  }    Why  are  you  so  strange  ?  " 

He  bent  down  his  head  and  looked  at  her  quietly. 

**Am  I  strange?"  he  said. 

**  Yes  ;  and  I  am  afraid  of  you  when  you  wander  so." 

Rohan  drew  his  hand  across  his  forehead,  and  Jcnitted  his  brow^. 

*'  I  believe  you  are  right,  Marcelle,"  he  said,  slowly,  and  with  a 
verj*  different  manner.  **  Sometimes  I  think  I  am  not  in  my  right 
mind.  I  have  had  great  troubles  to  bear,  and  I  have  had  so  long 
to  wait  that  no  wonder  I  am  wearied  out.  Do  not  be  angry  with 
me  ;  I  shall  be  well  soon." 

Something  in  his  tone  awoke  the  tears  within  her  again,  but  she 

conquered  herself,  and  took  his  hand.       By  this  time  they  had 

s  s  2 
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reached  the  main  street  of  the  village  and  were  not  far  from  hei 
uncle's  door.  Rohan,  however,  seemed  almost  uncons^cious  where 
he  was,  so  wearily  was  he  following  his  own  thoughts. 

**  There  is  sickness  in  the  house,  or  I  would  ask  you  in.  O, 
Rohan,  Uncle  Ewen  is  very  ill,  and  I  fear  that  he  will  die.  He  is 
heartbroken  because  the  Emperor  is  cast  down." 

Rohan  echoed,  in  a  hollow  voice — 

"  Because  the  Emperor  is  cast  down  ?" 

"  I  know  you  do  not  love  the  Emperor,  because  you  think  he  has 
made  you  suffer ;  but  you  are  wrong — he  could  not  know  every- 
thing, and  he  would  pity  you  if  he  really  knew  .  .  Rohan,  once 
more,  do  not  think  I  am  not  glad  !  .  .  You  are  safe  now  ?  " 

**  Yes  ;  they  say  so,"  answered  Rohan. 

"  Your  mother  will  be  full  of  joy — it  is  a  happy  night  for  her. 
Good-bye,  good-bye !" 

She  stretched  out  both  her  hands,  and  he  took  them  in  his ;  then 
he  quietly  drew  her  to  his  breast,  and  kissed  her  gently  on  the  brow. 

"  You  are  prettier  than  ever,  Marcelle ! " 

He  could  feel  the  heaving  of  her  gentle  bosom,  the  trembling  of 
her  warm  form ;  he  drew  her  closer,  and  she  looked  up  into  his  face. 

*'  Rohan,  do  you  ever  pray  ?  " 

He  smiled  strangely. 

**  Sometimes.     Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

Her  voice  trembled  as  she  replied,  softly  releasing  herself  from 
his  embrace — 

**  Pray  for  Uncle  Ewen — that  the  good  God  may  make  him  well !" 

Then  they  parted,  Marcelle  entering  the  cottage,  and  Rohan 
moving  slowly  away  in  the  direction  of  his  own  home. 

CHAPTER  LI. 

BREATHING-SPACE. 

Rohan  Gwenfern  was  right — he  was  quite  safe  at  last,  and  had 
no  cause  for  fear ;  on  the  contrary,  his  wild  story,  spreading  over 
the  province,  raised  him  up  many  friends  and  sympathisers.  Even 
those  who  had  been  bitterest  against  him  dared  not  say  a  word. 
The  Mayor  of  St.  Gurlott,  who  had  been  among  the  fiercest  of  his 
persecutors,  openly  proclaimed  that  he  was  a  martyr  and  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  for  him  by  his  countrymen  :  a  change  of 
opinion  which  becomes  intelligible  when  we  observe  that  the 
Mayor,  like  so  many  others  of  his  chameleon  species,  had 
changed  from  tricoloured  to  dazzling  white  directly  Bonaparte's 
cause  became  utterly  hopeless.     As  for  Pipriac's   death,  it  was 
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simply    "justifiable   homicide";    the   savage  old    "bumpowder" 
had  only  met  with  his  deserts. 

So  Rohan  sat  again  by  his  own  hearth,  a  free  man,  and  his 
mother's  eyes  brightened  with  joy  because  God  had  restored  to  her 
the  child  of  her  womb.  Her  happiness,  however,  was  destined  to 
be  of  brief  duration.  She  soon  perceived  that  Rohan  was  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  changed.  His  frame  was  bent  and  weakened,  his 
face  had  lost  its  old  look  of  brightness  and  health,  his  eyes  were 
dim,  and,  alas  !  his  hair  had  in  parts  grown  quite  grey.  But  this 
was  not  all.  The  physical  change  was  nothing  compared  to  the 
moral  and  mental  transformation.  It  was  quite  obvious  that  his 
intellect  was  to  a  certain  degree  afifected  by  what  he  had  under- 
gone. He  was  subject  to  strange  trances,  when  reason  absolutely 
fled  and  his  speech  became  positively  maniacal ;  and  on  coming 
out  of  these — they  were  fortunately  very  brief,  often  merely  momen- 
tary— he  was  like  a  man  who  comes  from  the  shadow  of  the  grave. 
At  night  his  sleep  was  troubled  with  frightful  dreams,  and  his  soul 
was  constantly  travelling  back  to  the  time  of  the  siege  in  the  cave 
and  of  Pipriac*s  death.  No  smile  lit  his  once  happy  face.  He 
drooped  and  sickened,  and  would  sit  whole  days  looking  into  the  fire. 

During  the  long  winter  he  had  remained  in  hiding  among  the 
lonely  huts  of  St.  Lok,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  systematic 
wreckers,  but  he  was  not  betrayed.  His  brain,  however,  was  kept 
in  a  constant  state  of  tension,  as  he  was  liable  to  capture  at  any 
moment,  and  he  had  undergone  great  privations.  But  the  circum- 
stance which  had  left  most  mark  upon  him  was  Pipriac's  death ; 
the  rest  he  might  have  forgotten,  but  this  he  could  not  shake  away; 
— for  he  was  conscience-stricken.  The  world  might  justify  him,  but 
he  could  not  justify  himself.  To  have  blood  upon  his  hands  was 
terrible,  and  the  blood  of  his  father's  friend.    Better  to  have/3^ied  ! 

The  whole  burthen  of  events  was  too  much  for  his  y^elicate 
organisation.  He  was  overshadowed  with  darkness  as  qf  a  dead 
and  a  living  world,  and  the  peace  of  his  life  was  poisonQrd  for  ever. 
Mental  horror  and  physical  pain  combined  had  stupefied  him.  He 
seemed  still  paralysed  with  the  terror  and  tAie  despair  of  those 
ghastly  nights  in  the  cave.  / 

He  saw  too,  but  dimly  as  in  a  dream,  t^at  a  moral  shadow  had 
arisen  between  his  soul  and  that  of  MarceSle.  His  salvation  had 
been  her  sorrow.  His  hope  was  her  despgur.  What  had  lifted  him 
up  again  into  the  light  of  day  had  stric^n  down  her  uncle  as  into 
the  darkness  of  the  grave.  She  was  ytill  the  same  to  him  when 
they  met— gentle,  honest,  truthful,  ancj  kind ;  but  her  looks  were 
without  passion,  her  manners  shrinking  and  subdued.    She  seemed 
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of  another  religion,  of  a  sadder,  intenser  faith.  He  had  still  a 
portion  of  her  heart,  but  the  shadow  of  Bonaparte  had  estranged 
her  soul. 

During  these  days,  indeed,  Marcelle  seemed  wholly  wrapped  up 
in  her  uncle.  Uncle  Ewen  came  out  of  his  illness  bravely,  only 
keeping  his  bed  a  few  days,  for  he  could  not  bear  to  lie  there  like 
a  useless  log ;  but  ever  after  that  he  was  only  the  ghost  of  his  old 
self — a  shattered  man,  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  same  com- 
plaint, sometimes  violent,  but  generally  having  merely  the  character 
of  what  French  physicians  term  the  petti  maL  Excitement  of  any 
kind  now  shook  him  to  pieces,  and  the  household  carefully 
endeavoured  to  conceal  from  him  any  news  which  was  likely  to 
cause  agitation.  They  could  not,  however,  keep  him  from 
examining  the  journals ;  from  following  in  his  mind's  eye  the 
journey  of  Bonaparte  from  France  and  his  arrival  on  the  island  of 
Elba,  the  pageant  of  the  King's  entry  into  the  capital  of  Frailce, 
the  changes  which  were  everywhere  announcing  the  arrival  of  the 
old  regime.  Indeed  the  Corporal  had  only  to  stand  at  his  own  door 
looking  forth,  in  order  to  see  that  the  spirit  of  things  was  marvel- 
lously transformed.  The  chapel  bells  were  ever  ringing,  religious 
processions  were  ever  passing,  solemn  ceremonies  were  ever  being 
performed  ;  for  the  King  was  a  holy  king,  and  his  family  were  a 
holy  family,  and  Heaven  could  not  be  sufficiently  propitiated  for 
having  overthrown  the  Usurper. 

**  The  locusts  are  overrunning  the  land  I "  said  Master  Arfoll ; 
and  the  Corporal — ^who  was  beginning  to  think  Master  Arfoll  a 
good  fellow — nodded  approval  of  the  metaphor. 

By  the  "locusts,"  Master  Arfoll  meant  the  priests.  Where 
during  the  Emperor's  time  the  eye  had  fallen  upon  a  military  coat, 
it  noyf  ^^^  upon  a  soutane.  All  the  swarms  who  had  left  France 
with  thl^  emigris  came  buzzing  back,  and  it  became  a  question  how 
to  fill  th^^ir  mouths.  The  air  rang  with  the  names  of  a  thousand 
Saints— tli^re  was  one  for  every  day  in  the  week,  and  several  for 
Sunday.  "Te  iJsijnis"  were  said  from  morning  to  night.  Brittany 
recovered  its  old  skcred  glory — chapels  were  repaired,  forgotten 
shrines  remembered  V^d  redecorated.  Calvaries  rebuilt,  graven 
images  of  the  Virgin  anVl  the  Saints  erected  at  every  comer.  Every 
old  religious  ceremoniatJ  that  had  fallen  into  disuse  since  the  Revo- 
lution came  once  more  into  observance.  It  was  astonishing  how 
rapidly  the  dead  ideas  and  customs  sprang  up  again  :  like  flowers 
—or  fungi — rising  up  in  a  night. 

All  these  things  brought  no  joy  to  the  Corporal's  household. 
The  widow,  who  was  nothing  if  not  religious,  of  course  took  part 
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in  most  of  the  ceremonials,  but  her  conduct  had  no  ^litidal  mean- 
ing. She  had  adored  God  and  the  Saints  under  Napoleon,  and 
she  adored  them  under  King  Louis.  She  had  a  new  source  of 
uneasiness  in  the  continued  absence  of  her  son  Hoel,  who  had 
made  few  signs  for  several  months,  and  who  ought  long  ago  to 
have  returned  home. 

Since  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  Marcelle  disliked  the 
chapel  where  Father  Rolland  oflSciated,  and  went  thither  as  Seldom 
as  possible.  She  could  not  forgive  the  little  curi  for  being  friendly 
with  the  Sieur  Marmont  and  the  other  Royalists,  for  although  she 
knew  he  had  no  strong  opinions  of  his  own,  she  felt  that  he  w^ 
certainly  no  friend  to  the  Emperor.  Instead  of  hearing  public 
mass,  she  got  into  the  habit  of  pa3dng  quiet  visits  to  Notre  Dame 
de  la  Garde,  the  little  lonely  chapel  on  the  summit  of  the  cliffs. 
Here  she  could  pray  in  peace,  for  the  place  was  seldom  visited  by 
any  other  living  creature. 

Sumtner  came,  and  the  White  Lily  was  golden  indeed,  shaking 
its  glory  over  France,  and  filling  all  hearts  with  the  hope  of 
prosperity  and  peace.  The  great  sea-wall  of  Brittany  was  white 
with  happy  birds,  and  in  the  green  slopes  above  the  grass  grew 
and  /^:he  furze  shone  with  yellow  stars;  while  inland  across 
the  Valleys  the  wheat  waved,  and  among  the  wheat  burnt  the 
poppies  like  **  clear  bright  bubbles  of  blood**.;  and  on  the  great 
marsHes  the  salt  crystals  lay  and  sparkled  in  the  sun,  and  the  rivers 
sank  low  among  the  reeds,  dwindling  often  to  silvern  threads.  It 
was  i|  glorious  summer,  and  the  world  was  turned  into  a  garden. 
People  forgot  all  their  troubles  in  the  rapture  of  living  and  the 
certainty  of  a  good  harvest ;  only  the  soldiers  grumbled,  for  their 
trade/  seemed  done. 

Omc  bright  day  IMarcelle,  as  she  issued  from  the  little  chapel, 
saw  |l<ohan  standing  close  by  as  if  waiting  for  her  to  appear.  She 
approached  him  with  her  old  bright  smile,  and  lifted  up  her  face 
for  b  is  salute.  He  looked  very  pale  and  sad,  but  his  face  was  quite 
calm}  and  his  manner  gentle  in  the  extreme. 

Affter  a  few  words  of  greeting,  they  walked  along  side  by  side 
closd  to  the  edge  of  the  cliffs — following  the  very  path  which  they 
trod  /together  little  more  than  a  year  before.  Far  below  them  they 
saw  jf-he  waters  crawling,  with  a  cream-white  edge  of  foam;  and  the 
colokirs  of  the  bottom,  golden  with  sand  or  red  with  rock  and  wfeed 
or  Iblack  with  mud,  were  clearly  visible  through  the  transparent 
shaHows  or  the  crystal  sea.  At  last  Marcelle  paused,  for  they  Were 
wall^ing  away  from  the  village. 

'*il  must  go  home,**  she  said;  **I  promised  not  to  stay." 
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Rohan  turned  too,  and  they  walked  slowly  back  towards  the 
chapel.  No  word  of  love  was  spoken  between  them,  but  presently 
Rohan  said,  pointing  out  seaward — 

"  I  often  wonder  what  he  is  doing  and  thinking — out  there." 

She  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

^*  He?  of  whom  do  you  speak  }  " 

"  Of  the  Emperor.  They  have  put  him  on  a  lonely  island  out  in 
the  ocean,  and  he  is  far  away  from  all  help  or  hope.  They  call 
him  King  of  Elba,  but  that  is  only  in  jest,  I  suppose, — for  all  his 
power  is  gone  for  ever.  When  I  am  asleep  I  often  see  him,  sitting 
in  a  dream  on  the  water's  edge,  and  looking  this  way,  till  his  eyes 
meet  mine.*' 

As  Rohan  spoke,  his  eyes  were  fixed  as  if  in  a  trance,  and  his 
face  grew  strangely  agitated.  Marcelle,  alarmed,  walked  on  more 
rapidly,  while  he  continued — 

"After  all.  Master  Arfoll  was  right  when  he  said  \.\}dX  the 
Emperor  was  only  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves.  Sometimes  I 
have  thought  he  was  a  spirit,  a  shadow  like  the  shadow  o^  God ; 
for  it  is  hard  to  think  of  a  man  having  all  that  upon  his|  soul ! 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  dead  gathering  round  his  ^pillow 
every  night,  and  crying  out  his  name.  No  man's  heart  woul^  bear 
it  without  breaking." 

Marcelle  did  not  quite  catch  the  drift  of  the  words,  buit  she 
knew  that  they  referred  to  him  she  deemed  immaculate,  anid  her 
heart  heaved  in  anger ;  but  when  she  looked  into  her  compainion's 
face,  which  was  blanched  and  wild  as  if  the  light  of  reasojn  had 
flown,  her  thoughts  were  all  pity  and  pain.  So  she  said  genjtly,  to 
change  the  subject —  1 

"  Uncle  Ewen  often  asks  for  you — he  thinks  it  unkind  thart  you 
do  not  come  to  the  house." 

Without  replying,  Rohan  gave  that  strange  low  laugh  which  she 
had  first  noticed,  and  feared,  on  the  night  when  they  had  met  in 
the  churchyard.  As  she  heard  it,  she  remembered  with  a  thrill  a 
cruel  whisper  that  was  already  going  about  the  village,  to  the  effect 
that  Rohan  Gwenfem  was  no  longer  in  his  right  senses,  and  that 
at  certain  times  he  was  dangerously  violent. 

Passing  the  chapel,  and  descending  the  grassy  slopes,  they  soon 
reached  the  village.  To  Marcelle' s  astonishment  Rohan  remained 
with  her  until  they  were  close  to  her  uncle's  cottage,  and  when  she 
paused  and  put  out  her  hand  to  say  good-bye,  he  quietly  said — 

"  I  shall  go  in  with  you  to  see  Uncle  Ewen." 

She  started,  for  she  had  not  exactly  expected  this,  and  when  she 
had  introduced  her  uncle's  name,  it  was  merely  with  a  view  to 
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distract  Rohan's  wandering  attention.  In  her  secret  heart  she  had 
a  dread  of  a  meeting  between  the  two  men,  lest  by  a  stray  word,  an 
opinion,  they  might  come  again  into  open  opposition.  Thus 
pressed,  however,  she  could  hardly  make  an  objection;  so  she 
merely  said,  with  a  pleading  look — 

**  Promise  me,  first,  not  to  speak  of  the  Emperor." 

Rohan,  who  now  seemed  quite  calm  and  collected,  promised 
without  hesitation,  and  in  another  minute  they  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  cottage.  They  found  the  Corporal  sitting  in  his 
arm-chair  alone  by  the  fireside,  busily  reading,  with  aid  of  his 
spectacles,  an  old  newspaper. 

Marcelle  tripped  first  into  the  chamber,  and  leaning  over  her 
uncle's  chair  said  smiling — 

**  I  have  brought  you  a  visitor.  Uncle  Ewen  I     See  I " 

The  Corporal  looked  and  saw  Rohan  standing  before  him,  so 
worn,  so  grey,  so  strange,  and  old,  that  he  scarcely  knew  him.  He 
rubbed  his  eyes,  then  blinked  them  in  amaze.  When  recognition 
came  he  exclaimed,  rising  from  his  chair — 

**Is  it  thou,  mon  garz?  Soul  of  a  crow,  how  thou  art  changed! 
I  did  not  know  thee !  " 

'*  Yes,  Uncle  Ewen,  it  is  I ! "  said  Rohan  calmly ;  and  the 
two  men  shook  hands,  with  considerable  emotion  on  the  part  of 
the  Corj^oral. 

**  I  will  tell  thee  this,  Marcelle — he  is  brave — he  has  the  heart 
of  a  lion,  but  there  is  something  wrong  here  I** 

The  Corporal,  as  he  spoke,  tapped  his  forehead  significantly. 
It  was  some  weeks  after  that  little  reconciliation,  and  Rohan  had 
since  been  a  frequent  visitor  to  his  uncle's  house.  Strange  to  say, 
he  and  his  uncle  got  on  singularly  well  together,  and  even  when 
the  name  of  Bonaparte  came  up  they  had  no  disputes.  The 
Corporal  was  not  so  dogmatic  as  he  used  to  be,  while  Rohan  on 
his  part  was  very  reticent;  so  they  promised  to  be  excellent  friends. 

The  Corporal  proceeded — 

"  We  might  have  guessed  it  when  he  first  refused  to  take  up  arms. 
Master  Arfoll  is  cracked,  look  you,  and  Rohan  has  caught  it  of  him 
— it  is  as  bad  as  fever.  Well,  I  freely  forgive  him  all,  for  he  is  not 
at  present  in  his  right  mind." 

or  course  the  Corporal,  an  undoubted  monomaniac  himself, 
had  the  most  implicit  belief  possible  in  his  own  personal  sanity. 

So  the  summer  passed,  and  once  again  the  sun  moved  on  to  the 
equinox.     France  was  at  rest,  lulled  into  a  drowsy  doze  by  the 
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feOiinds  of 'hymns  and  prayers.  Sceptics  shook  their  heads;  revo- 
lutionists burrowed  like  moles,  and  threw  up  little  mounds  of  con- 
spiracy; the  Imperial  Guard  frowned  with  "red  brows  of  storm"; 
but  the  new  dynasty  lay  comfortably  on  its  padded  pillow  amid  a 
little  rosy  cloud  of  incense,  counting  its  beads.  As  for  the  pi\soned 
Lion,  he  made  no  sign.  Restlessly  and  fretfully  he  was  pacing  up 
and  down  his  narrow  cage.  One  heard  from  time  to  time  of  his 
doings-^hiB  mimicry  in  miniature  of  his  old  glory,  his  old 
ambitio:n;  but  the  Kings  of  Europe  only  nodded  merrily  at  one 
anothferi— he  was  safely  caught,  and  there,  on  his  island,  might  roar 
himself  hoarse. 

As  the  months  rolled  on,  Corporal  Derval  resigned  himself  to  the 
situation,  and  began  to  speak  of  the  Emperor  with  a  solemn  sorrow, 
as  of  some  '  dead  Saint  who  could  never  rise  again.  Falling  into 
this  humour,  instead  of  crossing  it,  Rohan  Gwenfem  greatly  rose 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Corporal.  "  He  is  a  brave  man,"  Uncle 
Ewen  would  say,'  ^*  and  the  more  brave  because  he^  knows  how  to 
respect  a  losing  cause  !     I  did  him  wrong  1 " 

And  gradually,  underthesoftening  influences  which  nowsurrounded 
him,  Rohan  brightened  into  something  dimly  resembling  his  old 
self.  His  cheeks  were  still  sunken,  his  hair  still  sown  with  grey, 
but  his  frame  recovered  much  of  its  old  vigour.  He  began  again 
to  wander  about  the  crags  and  upon  the  shore,  and  in  these  rambles 
Marcelle  often  accompanied  him — as  when  they  were  younger  and 
happier.  The  Corporal  approved,  saying  to  the  widow:  "  He  saved 
her  life,  and  it  is  his,  little  woman.  Why  should  they  not  wed  ?" 
And  Mothei^  Derval,.  whose  heart  was  burthened  with  the  new  loss 
of  her  son  Hoel,  who  never  returned  from  the  war,  saw  no  reason 
to  dissent.  If  the  truth  were  told,  the  poor  woman  was  going 
more  and  more  over  to  the  enemy.  In  her  secret  heart  she 
believed  not  only  in'  the  Pope,  and  the  Saints,  and  the  Bishops, 
but  in  the  King.  Bonaparte  had  taken  her  children,  and  the 
priest  told  her  he  was  a  monster ;  so  she  prayed  God  that  he  would 
never  rule  France  more. 

•  :  Only  Marcelle  Derval,  perhaps,  besides  the  mother  who  bore 
him,  knew  how  it  really  stood  with  Rohan  Gwenfem.  The  shock 
of  those  terrible  days -had  struck  at  the  very  roots  of  his  life,  and 
the  bloom  of  his  spiritual  nature  was  taken  off  for  ever.  Time 
anight  heal  him  more  and  more,  but  the  process  would  be  very  sad 
and  slow.  His  nervous  system  was  deeply  shaken,  and  his  reason 
still  trembled  and  tottered  at  times. 

Although  he  showed  by  countless  signs  that  he  loved  his  cousin 
tenderly  and  deeply,  his  aflfcction  for  her  seldom  now  rose  into 
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actual  passion,  such  as  had  carried  him  away  when:  he  made  his 
first  half  involuntary  confession.  There  was  somethmg  almost 
brotherly  sometimes  in  his  manner  and  in  his  tone.  Yet  once  or 
twice  he  caught  to  his  breast  iand  wildly  kissed  faer,  iii  ia;  rush  of 
feeling  that  changed  him  for  the  moment  into  a  happy  m^a. 

**  She  will  nevermarry  Gwenfern,'*rsaid  gossips  at  the  Fountain ; 
'*  for  he  is  mad."  ,  r.  • 

They  little  knew  the  nature  of  Marcelle.  The  very  fih^do*# 
which  lay  at  times  Upon  Rohan's  mind  made  her  ihore  eager 'to 
fulfil  her  plight.  Moreover,  she  had  strong  passionsi  though  tHi^se 
had  been  lulled  to  sleep  by  solemix  thoughts  and  fieaxs.;:  and  th<^ 
strongest  passion  in  her  soul  was  her  love  for  her  cousin. 

Mikel  Grallon  now  seldom  crossed  her  path ;  he  knew 'better 
than  to  provoke  the  wrath  of  tlie?  mah  herJiad  persecuted.  A 
zealous  adherent  of  the  new  r<^/w^,. he,  carefully -avoided  the ^Goi> 
poral's  house,  and  cast  his  eyes'  elserwhei^e  in:  search  ofalfitting 
helpmate.  ^  !;: 

When  winter  came  in  good  earnest  there  iwas  mahyriiac  quiet 
gathering  by  the  Corporal's  firieside.'  Uncle  JEweii,wh6rii  ilUhedtfi 
confined  a  good  deal  within  doors,  presided,  and  now  aifd  then 
told  his  memorable  story  of  Cismbne,:  while  Gildais  was  doqudlit 
about  the  exploits  of  Marshal  Ney.  Rohan,. who  was- constantly 
present,  wisely  held  his  tongue  when  the  name  of  Bonaparte  came 
up,  but  the  widow  would  quietly  cross  herself  in  the  comer.  After 
all,  Uncle  Ewen  seemed  only  talking  of  a. dead  min;  of  one  whose 
very  existence  had  faded  into  a  dream ;  who  \yicaleodarfed,  foj 
the  Corporal  and  for  Marcelle,  among  the  other /departed*i!>SintS.' 

One  day,  when  the  snow  was  on  the  ground;  jahd  ali  was  pe^ce* 
ful  and  white  and  still,  Rohan  said  to  Marcellri 


**  Do  you  remember  what  you  told  me,  lolhg  ago,  that  morning 
when  I  carried  you  out  of  the  Cathedral  oLTSt;  GildaS  ?'  That  you 
loved  me,  and  that  you  would  marry  ma..    .  •  .  '-'."!''' 

**  I  remember."  /  '      *   •[ 

"And  will  you  keep  your  word  i^ 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment^  then  looking  kt  him.  quietly  with 
her  grey  truthful  eyes,  she  an^^ered-*-  '  ♦      • 

"  Yes,  Rohan,— if  Uncle  "O^wen  is  willing."  :  " 

They  were  standing  do^>^  by  the  Fountain,  looking  at  thej^a. 
As  .Marcelle  replied,  he*^  heart  was  touched  with  pity'mvre*  thaii 
love ;  for  her  lover\s  fece  wore  a  sad  faraway  look  fi'al  of  strange 
suggestions  of  past  si/^ffering.    After  a  space  he  said  again— 

*'I  am  changed,  Marcelle,  and  I  think  I  shall  laever  be  quite  myself. 
Think  again  !     Ther.^  are  many  others  who  would  love  you  well." 


\  J- 
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She  put  her  hand  gently  in  his. 

"  But  I  love  you,  Rohan,"  she  replied. 

That  very  day  they  told  the  Corporal,  and  he  cheerfully  gave 
them  his  blessing.  Father  Rolland  was  spoken  to  by  the  widow, 
and  readily  undertook  to  procure  the  assent  of  the  Bishop,  which 
was  necessary  to  complete  a  marriage  between  cousins.  When  the 
afifair  was  bruited  about  the  village  many  shook  their  heads — Mikel 
Grallon  particularly.  "  The  Bishop  should  interfere,"  said  honest 
Mikel ;   "  for  look  you,  the  man  is  dangerous." 

The  Bishop,  however,  made  no  obstacle,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  the  marriage  should  take  place  early  in  the  spring. 

Early  in  March,  1815,  Rohan  Gwenfem  entered  the  cottage  and 
found  Marcelle  alone  in  the  kitchen.  She  was  dressed  in  a  white 
gown,  and  was  busy  at  some  household  work.  As  he  entered,  she 
walked  up  to  him  confidently  and  held  up  her  lips  to  receive  his 
kiss. 

"Spring  is  come  indeed,"  he  said,  looking  quite  radiant.  "Look, 
Marcelle,  I  have  brought  this  for  a  sign." 

In  Brittany  they  measure  the  seasons  by  flowers  and  birds  and 
other  natural  signs,  as  much  as  by  Saints*  days  and  holidays  ;  and 
it  had  been  arranged  that  these  two  should  be  married  in  spring, 
when  the  violet  came.  Marcelle  blushed  deep  crimson,  but  took 
the  flower  gently  and  put  it  in  her  breast.  Then,  as  Rohan  folded 
his  arms  around  her,  she  leant  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
looked  up,  radii3^»  into  his  face. 

Suddenly,  as  thley  stood  there  full  of  happiness,  the  door  was 
dashed  open,  and  ( Uncle  Ewen  tottered  in,  reeling  like  a  drunken 
man.  He  held  a  newspaper  in  his  hand  and  his  face  was  white  as 
death. 

"  Marcelle  I     Rohan  f  ?*  he  gasped.     **  Here  is  news ! " 

"What  is  the  matter .? *'xried  Marcelle,  releasing  herself  from 
Rohan's  arm. 

Uncle  Ewen  waved  the  newspaper  ecstatically  round  his  head. 

*M  has  les  Bourbons  I  ^^  he  cried,  with  something  of  his  old 
vigour.  "On  the  ist  of  March  the  Emperor  landed  at  Cannes, 
2an^d  he  is  now  marching  on  Paris.    Vive  l'Empereur  ! " 

se  s  the  Corporal  spoke  the  words,  Rohan  threw  his  arms  up  into 
the  air,  l^d  shrieked  like  a  man  shot  through  the  heart ! 


'^x.       (To  he  concluded  next  month.) 
V, 
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Pope's  Villa,  at  Twickenham,  is  in  the  market.  The  house 
must  be  getting  pretty  old  now,  for  it  is  158  years  since  Pope 
moved  from  C  his  wick  to  Twickenham,  having  purchased  the  lease 
of  an  eligible  house  and  five  acres  of  land.  The  poet  made  the 
house  comfortable  enough,  but  it  was  upon  the  garden  that  he  laid 
out  most  of  his  care,  striving  to  realise  the  dream  of  his  youth 
for  "  woods,  gardens,  rockeries,  fish-ponds,  and  arbours."  An 
area  of  five  acres  was  not  much  ground  upon  which  to  work,  but 
Pope  economised  space,  and  as  Carruthers  tell  us  in  his  biography, 
he  in  course  of  time  became  the  proud  and  happy  possessor  of  "  a 
shell-temple,  a  large  mount,  a  vineyard,  two  small  mounts,  a 
bowling  green,  a  wilderness,  a  grove,  an  orangery,  a  garden-house, 
and  a  kitchen  garden,"  and  he  might  have  added  "a  grotto."  It 
was  upon  this  grotto  that  Pope  lavished  his  highest  art,  and  it 
remains  to  this  day  to  add  a  feature  to  the  auctioneer's  list  of 
attractions.  The  grotto  is  a  tunnel  beneath  the  turnpike  road 
whicli  divided  the  two  parts  of  the  garden.  In  Pope's  time  this 
subterraneous  passage  was  adorned  with  shells,  pieces  of  spar,  and 
fossils.  Charles  Dickens,  it  is  well  known,  made  a  similar  passage 
between  the  two  portions  of  his  gardens  at  Gadshill,  though  he 
was  content  to  forego  the  adornment  of  those  **  fossil  bodies" 
which  Dr.  Johnson  magniloquently  refers  to  in  his  description  of 
Poj)e's  foible. 

Touching  my  gossip  of  the  last  two  or  three  months  on  Mr. 

Hampden's  adherence  to  the  flat  earth  theory,  I  have  pleasure  in 

printing  the  following  letter  : — 

Orwell  Dene,  Nacton,  Ipswich,  September  29,  1876. 

TU   THE   EDITOR   OF    THE   "GENTLEMAN'S   MAGAZINE." 

Sir, — There  is  perhaps  not  much  uisdom  in  slaying  those  who  are  dead  already, 
])ut  your  corrc^i)ondent  Mr.  John  Hampden  calls  out  so  loudly  for  **  facts,  palpa- 
ble, i)roveable  facts,"  and  for  "simple  measurements**  in  the  place  of  "argu- 
ments," that  I  am  induced  to  give  him  the  following  : — 

A  j^cntleman  residing  within  ten  miles  of  the  place  from  which  this  letter  is 
dated  obtained  a  contract  for  making  a  canal  about  two  miles  in  length  and  which 
was  to  have,  when  completed,  a  specified  depth  of  water  throughout.    It  was  of 
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course  very  much  to  his  interest  to  make  it  no  deeper  than  was  required  by  his 
contract,  as  the  excavation  of  every  inch  of  depth  implied  the  removal  of  many 
tons  of  earth  and  much  expense.  Being  either  a  believer  in  Mr.  Hampddn*s 
theory  of  the  flatness  of  the  earth,  or  more  probably  being  ignorant  that  the 
curvature  of  the  earth  would  be  so  sensible  on  so  short  a  distance,  he  proceeded 
to  make  the  bottom  of  his  excavation  rigorously  level,  and  not  one  barrowload  of 
earth  did  he  allow  to  be  removed  more  than  was  necessary  to  effect  this  end.  On 
its  being  completed  to  his  satisfaction  he  allowed  the  water  to  enter  the  canal  and 
proceeded  to  test  the  result,  when  to  his  surprise  and  annoyance  he  foimd  that 
although  the  water  had  the  required  depth  at  either  end;  it  was  eterywherc  dse 
deeper  than  necessary,  and  in  the  middle  was  as  much  as  eight  inches  in  e]LCQS|$;€|( 
the  depth  contracted  for.  Instead  of  the  surface  of  the  waiter  bejing  as  ^e|.,as 
the  bottom,  it  had  heaped  itself  up  and  formed  a  *<  crest ''  in  the  oiiddle.  In  his 
perplexity  he  referred  to  me  as  the  only  professional  astronomer  in  the  district  as 
to  the  cause,  and  I  assured  him  that  the  earth  being  a  globe  of  about  8,000  mfles 
in  diameter  it  has  a  curvature  of  almost  exactly  eight  inches  in  the  mile,  and  that 
he  should  not  have  executed  his  survey  upon  the  assumption  of  a  dead  kvd.    -.j.- 

Now  I  do  not  want  Mr.  Hampden  to  quarrel  with  my  explanation,  noj4or^ 
care  much  to  hear  what  explanation  of  the  facts  he  himself  has  to  offer,  but  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  whether,  since  the  poor  man  has  accurately  followed  that 
gentleman's  theory  and  is  considerably  out  of  pocket  by  so  doing,  Mr.  Hampden 
is  prepared  to  subscribe  liberally  to  reimburse  the  contractor  for  his  unnecessary 
outlay.  .  At  least  here  are  "  facts  "  that  he  would  do  well  to  study.-^I  am,  sir^ 
yours  truly,  JOHN  J.  Plummer.  . 

To  Sylvanus  Urban,  Gentleman. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Plummer's  letter  will  attract  Mr.  Hamp- 
den's attention.  Meanwhile,  my  ignorance  of  the  art  of  excavation 
tempts  me  to  ask  Mr.  Plummer  if  he  will  favour  me  with  an 
explanation  of  the  method  by  which  the  contractor  cut  a  canal  two 
miles  in  length  with  a  straight  bed.  I  should  have  imagined  that 
if  he  thoughtlessly  assumed  the  earth  to  be  a  plane,  and  so  pro- 
ceeded to  make  his  canal,  the  instruments  he  used  would  have 
kd  him  insensibly  to  follow  the  curvature  of  the  earth.  No  doubt 
I  am  wrong,  and  I  am  certainly  a  believer  in  the  rotundity  of  our 
planet ;  but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  many  readers,  unversed 
like  myself  in  engineering,  would  be  interested  in  a  description  of 
the  mode  of  measurement  and  the  method  of  regulating  the  opera- 
tions of  the  excavators  by  which,  in  defiance  of  the  influence  of 
the  centre  of  gravity,  and  without  considering  whether  the  world  is 
round  or  flat,  the  contractor  made  a  canal  two  miles  long  whose 
bed  would  form  one  side  of  a  rectilineal  figure. 


**  On  the  day  on  which  my  paper  on  *  Truganini '  appeared  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Gentleman^ s  Magazine^^  Writes  Dr.  Langford,  **  I 
received  a  very  interesting  little  book  from  my  friend  the  Hon.  W. 
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H.  Giblin,  Attomey-Geneiral  of  Tasmania.  It  is  entitled  *  Sojne 
Account  of  the  Wars,  Extirpation,  Habits,  &c.,  of  the  Native  Tribes 
of  Tasmania : '  by  J.  E.  Calder.  It  contains  a  passage  referriiig  to 
the  early  life  of  Truganini,  which  may  be  welcpme  to  tjierea.ders  pf 
my  former  paper.  The  statements  were  furnished  to  Mr.  C^^er  l?y 
Mr.  Alexander  M'Kay,  and  show  through  wh^  fearful  sfcenes  ^d 
terrible  adventures  much  of  the  life  of  'the  last  of  her  race  *  was 
passed.     Mr.  M*Kay  says  :— 

On  the  X 6th,  or  thereabouts,  of  Jan^a]y,  1&30,  Ifint  sawXragaBini.  We4ook> 
her,  also  l\er  husband  and  two  of  his  boy^^by  afonv^  wife,  and.  two  oth^.wom^^f. 
the  remains  of  the  tribe  of  Bruny  Island,  when  J  went  with  ^r.  Robinson  roiind 
the  island.  I  think  she  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  Her  father  was  Chief 
of  Bruny  Island,  name  Mangana.  She  had  an  uncle  ;  I  don't'  know  his  native' 
name  ;  the  white  people  called  him  Bonner ;  he  was  shot  by  a  soldier.  I  will 
now  give  you  some  of  her  own  account  of  what  she  knew: — 'We.  were  camped 
close  to  Partridge  Island  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  wl^ieii  a  vessel, Cfime  .to  ;iiicli9^, 
without  our  knowledge  of  it,  a  boat  $;ame  on  shore,  and  some  pf  the  jnpa  attacked 
our  camp.  We  all  ran  away,  but  one  of  them  caught  my  mother,  and  stabbed 
her  with  a  knife,  and  killed  her.  My  father  grieved  much  about  her  death,  and 
used  to  make  a  fire  at  night  by  himself,  when  my  mother  would  come  to  him.- 
[This  was  the  faith  of  the  aboriginal  Tasmamanfe.*]  I  had-a  sister mniMd  Moorina^ 
she  was  taken  away  by  a  sealing  boat.  I  used  to  go  to  Birch's  Bay :  there  waa 
a  party  of  men  cutting  timber  for  the  Government  there.  The  overseer  was  Mr. 
Munro.  WTiile  I  was  there  two  young  men  of  my  tribe  came  for  me  :  one  of  them 
was  to  have  been  my  husband  :  his  name  was  Paraweena.  Well,  two  of  th^ 
sawyers  said  they  would  take  us  in  a  boat  to  Bruny  Island,  which  we  agreed  to. 
When  we  got  about  half-way  across  the  channel  they  murdered  the  two  natives, 
and  threw  them  overboard,  but  one  of  them  held  me.  Their  names  were  Watldn 
Lowe  and  Paddy  Newell,*    This  was  the  account  she  gave  me  many  times  ! 

Mr.  M'Kay  was  for  some  time  engaged  with  Mr.  Robinson  in  his 
Mission  of  Conciliation,  and  was  a  zealous  and  useful  co-operatox 
in  til  is  good  work.  He  was  afterwards  employed  in  an  independent 
position,  and  proved  most  effective  in  bringing  in  the  natives.  He 
is  still  living,  a  hale,  hearty  man,  of  some  Sixty-eight  years  of  age, 
settled  at  Peppermint  Bay,  D*Entrecasteux  Channel,  where  he  has 
resided  more  than  thirty  years.  He  has  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  best  and  most  experienced  bushmen,  and  although  not  a 
penman,  he  is  a  living  chronicle  of  everything  relating  to  the  later 
history  of  the  now  extinct  Tasmanians." 


I  AM  indebted  to  a  Birmingham  correspondent  for  an  amusing 
anecdote  of  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria  in  1866,  which 
may  stand  as  a  fair  example  of  Gerrtan  wit.  The  Prussians  took 
possession  of  Frankfort,  and,  because  of  the  marked  hostility  of  the 
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inhabitants  of  the  free  city  towards  the  conquering  power  Frank- 
fort was  treated  as  an  enem/s  city,  troops  were  quartered  ou  the 
people,  and  one  of  the  exactions  made  upon  the  householders  upon 
whom  soldiers  were  billeted  was  that  each  Prussian  warrior  should 
receive  twelve  cigars  per  day.  The  supply  of  these  twelve  cigars 
became  a  very  sore  point  in  Frankfort,  and  one  evening  during  the 
performance  of  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  the  theatre  being 
crowded  with  the  Frankforters  and  the  hated  Prussians,  our  old 
friend  Shylock  was  as  usual  insisting  on  his  pound  of  flesh,  when  a 
stentorian  voice  in  the  gallery  added  **  and  twelve  cigars."  The 
Trial  scene,  I  am  afraid,  was  spoiled,  but  the  joke  drew  laughter 
alike  from  citizens  and  invaders. 


Mr.  H.  B.  Crosby,  of  New  York,  author  of  the  article  in  our 
September  number  on  "  Modem  Tactical  Organisations,"  writes 
from  the  Union  League  Club,  Twenty  Sixth  Street,  saying : — 

I  notice  in  the  article  two  errors,  of  a  single  letter  in  each  case,  but  yet  so 
serious  as  to  change  the  meaning  of  the  sentences  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
the  article  subject  to  criticism.  The  first  error  is  on  page  313,  in  the  sixteenth 
line  from  the  top,  viz  : — "  Ten  such  sections  form  a  regiment,"  &c.  The  word 
"  form  "  should  be  **  from,"  and  the  semi-colon  after  the  word  "  sergeant  "  in 
the  next  line  should  be  a  comma,  and  then  the  sentence,  as  corrected,  will  read 
as  follows  : — "  Ten  such  sections  from  a  regiment,  each  with  a  second  lieutenant 
and  sergeant,  and  the  whole,  under  command  of  the  junior  major  of  the  regi- 
ment, march  forward  at  the  word  of  command,"  &c.  To  say  that  "  ten  such 
sections  form  a  regiment "  would  be  absurd,  for  perhaps  each  section  might  not 
contain  more  than  six  men — then  the  ten  sections  would  contain  sixty  men — and 
the  sixty  men  would  *'  form  a  regiment."  The  second  error  is  on  page  314,  fifth 
line  from  the  top,  viz.  : — The  word  **  change  "  shoiild  be  "  charge,"  and  as  thus 
corrected  the  sentence  reads  "  either  for  a  charge  in  column  or  a  flank  attack," 
&c.  A  *'  charge  in  column  "  is  a  very  serious  business  in  military  manoeuvring, 
and  often  decides  a  battle,  while  the  expression  "  change  in  column  "  is  abso- 
lutely meaningless,  for  a  commanding  general  never  needs  a  reserve  for  a  "change 
in  column,"  while  he  always  finds  a  reserve  for  the  purposes  of  a  "charge 
in  column  "  of  the  most  vital  importance.  On  page  318  the  first  word  in  the 
seventh  line  from  the  bottom  should  be  "era"  and  not  "area."  The  writer  is 
speaking  of  the  present  "era  of  warfare."  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  is 
generally  so  typographically  accurate  and  exact  that  I  have  never  noticed  a  comer 
set  apart  for  "Errata"  ;  but  if  the  gentlemanly  editor  will  kindly  permit  the 
errors  before  referred  to  to  be  corrected  in  the  next  number  I  shall  be  exceed- 
ingly obliged,  and  shall  not  feel  that  my  promotion  in  the  future  is  liable  to  be 
delayed  for  errors  that  were  typographical  and  not  military. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours 
sincerely,  H.  B.  Crosby. 
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A  ROMANCE. 
BY   ROBERT    BUCHANAN. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

*'IBI   OMNIS   EFFUSUS   LABOR  I  " 

IHE  news  of  the  Emperor's  <  ill 

now  knows,  only  too  true. 

paration,  during  which  he  iiad  a  cted  all  the  vinu  )f 
a  Cincinnatus  harmlessly  con  nplating  his  own  acr« 
TJonaparte  had  at  last  slipped  out  of  his  cage  (the  captors  had 
taken  care  to  leave  the  door  very  wide  open ! ),  and  was  again  on 
French  soil  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  men.  To  use  the  expressive 
language  of  the  French  pulpit,  **  the  Devil  had  again  broken  loose." 
Whitc-stoled  priests  might  thunder  from  a  thousand  shrines — but 
A\  hat  did  Satan  us  care  ? 

On  Rohan  G  wen  fern  the  news  came  like  a  thunderbolt,  and 
literally  smote  him  down.  As  a  man  scorched  by  lightning,  but 
still  surviving,  gazes  panting  at  the  black  wrack  whence  the  fiery 
bolt  has  fallen,  he  lay  in  horror  looking  upward.  To  him  this 
rL'surrection  of  the  Execrable  meant  outlawry,  misery,  despair,  and 
death.  What  was  God  doing,  that  He  suffered  such  a  thing  to  be  ? 
With  the  passing  away  of  the  Imperial  pest,  quiet  and  rest  had  come 
to  France — bringing  a  space  of  holy  calm,  when  men  might  breathe 
in  })eace  ;  and  to  Rohan,  among  others,  the  calm  had  looked  as  if 
it  might  last  for  ever.  Slowly  and  quietly  the  man's  tortured  mind 
had  composed  itself,  until  the  dark  marks  of  suffering  were  obscured 
if  not  obliterated  ;  every  happy  day  seemed  furthering  the  cure  of 
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that  spiritual  disease  to  which  the  man  was  a  martyr ;  and  at  last  he 
had  had  courage  enough  to  reach  out  his  hands  to  touch  once  more 
the  sacramental  cup  of  love.  At  that  very  moment,  when  God 
seemed  to  be  making  atonement  to  him  for  his  long  and  weary- 
pains,  heaven  was  obscured  again  and  the  cruel  bolt  struck  him 

down. 

While  Europe  was  shaken  as  by  earthquake,  while  Thrones 
tottered  again  and  Kings  looked  aghast  at  one  another,  Rohan 
trembled  like  a  dead  leaf  ready  to  fall.  He  was  instantly  trans- 
formed. Before  the  sim  could  set  again  upon  his  horror  he  seemed 
to  have  grown  very  old. 

Our  Lady  of  Hate  had  answered  his  prayer  indeed,  but  in  how 
mocking  a  measure !  She  had  struck  the  Avatar  down,  only  to  uplift 
him  again  to  his  old  seat.  "  Within  a  year  !"  It  seemed  as  if  she 
had  given  the  world  a  brief  glimpse  of  rest,  only  that  its  torture 
mieht  be  more  terrible  when  the  clouds  closed  again. 

At  first,  indeed,  there  was  a  little  hope.  The  priiests  thundered 
and  prayed,  the  Royalists  swaggered  and  shrugged  their  shoulders, 
as  much  as  to  say  "This  little  business  will  soon  be  settled !"  But 
every  bulletin  brought  fresh  confirmation  of  the  critical  state  of 
affairs.  Bonaparte  had  not  only  risen  again,  but  the  waves  of  the 
old  storm  were  rising  with  him. 

On  one  figure  Rohan  gazed  with  horror  almost  as  great  as  filled 
him  when  he  thought  of  the  Emperor.  This  was  the  figure  of 
Corporal  Derval.  It  seemed  as  if  the  news  of  the  uprising  had 
filled  the  Corporal  with  new  life.  Colossus-like,  he  again  bestrode 
his  own  hearth ;  assumed  the  Imperial  pose ;  cocked  his  hat 
jaraitily ;  looked  the  world  in  the  face.  His  cheeks  were  a  little 
sunken  and  yellow,  his  eyes  dim  ;  but  this  only  made  more  pro- 
minent the  fiery  and  martial  redness  of  nose  and  brows.  He  was 
weak  upon  his  legs,  but  his  right  arm  performed  the  old  sweep  when 
he  took  snuff  a  VEnipereur,  No  looking  down  now,  as  he  hur- 
ried to  little  Plouet's  to  read  the  journals !  His  master  had 
arisen,  and  he  himself  had  arisen.  Oh  to  march  at  the  double,  and 
to  join  the  Little  Corporal  on  the  open  field  I 

As  the  smallest  village  pond  becomes  during  the  storms  and  rains 
of  the  equinox  a  miniature  of  the  ocean,  overflows  its  banks, 
breaks  into  stormy  waves,  darkens,  lightens,  trembles  to  its  depths  ; 
even  so  did  the  Corporal's  breast  reflect  in  miniature  the  storm  which 
was  just  then  sweeping  over  France.  A  very  petty  affair,  indeed, 
might  his  commotion  seem  in  the  eyes  of  the  great  political  leaders 
of  the  hour,  just  as  their  commotion,  in  their  eyes  oceanic,  might 
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seem  a  mere  pond -bus  mess  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  philo- 
sopher. The  microcosm,  however,  potentially  includes  the 
macrocosm;  and  the  spirit  of  Bonaparte  was  only  the  spirit  of 
Corporal  Dcr\al  indefinitely  magnified  1 

Kromlaix  was  Royalist  still,  as,  indeed,  it  had  been  from  time 
immemorial ;  and  the  movements  of  the  Coiporal  were  rrgarded 
with  no  sj-mpathy  and  little  favour.  There  was  a  general  disposi- 
tion to  knock  the  old  fellow  on  the  head — a  deed  which  would  have 
been  done  if  he  had  not  reserved  his  more  violent  ebullitions  of 
enthusiasm  for  his  own  fireside.  Here,  legs  astride,  snuff-box  in 
hand,  he  thundered  at  Gildas,  who  wanted  the  Emperor  to  win 
i)ut  thought  his  case  hopeless  owing  to  the  fact  that  Marshal  Ney 
was  for  the  King.  But  when  the  great  news  came  that  Ney 
had  gone  ovcrwith  his  whole  army  and  had  flung  himself  into  the 
arms  of  his  old  master,  uncle  and  nephew  embraced  with  tears, 
avowing  that  the  Imperial  cause  was  as  good  as  won. 

Coming  and  going  like  a  shadow,  Rohan  list<?nfd  for  a  word,  a 
whisper,  to  show  him  that  there  was  still  a  chance  But  every  day 
darkened  his  hopes.  Wherever  the  foot  of  Bonaparte  fell,  armies 
seemed  to  spring  up  from  the  solid  earth ;  and  from  vale  to  vale 
came  the  wind  of  his  voice,  summoning  up  a  sudden  harvest    of 

In  this  time  of  terrible  epidemic  the  contagion  spread  even  to 
Marcrllc  ;  and  this  was  the  hardest  of  all  to  bear.  A  new  fire  burnt 
in  her  eyes,  a  new  flush  dwelt  upon  her  cheeks.  When  the  old  man 
drIiviTcd  his  joyful  harangues  she  listened  eagerly  to  every  word,  and 
hfr  whole  nature  seemed  transformed.  Rohan  watched  her  in  terror, 
dreading  to  meet  her  eyes.  Had  she,  then,  forgotten  all  the  horror 
and  suffering  through  which  he  had  passed,  and  did  she  forget  that 
the   thing  which   caused  her  such  joy  was  his  own  eigTial    of 


Out  Uicrr  .among  the  silent  crags  Rohan  Gwenfem  waits  and 
Ii-.li'ii«,  lie  does  iiot  wholly  despair  yet,  though'  day  by  day  the 
wiiul  news  has  lioen  carried  to  his  ear.  He  cannot  rest  at  home, 
tinr  by  Ihe  firrside  where  the  Corporal  declaims  :  his  only  place  of 
pc.'Lce  \%  in  the  heart  of  the  Earth  which  sheltered  him  before  in 
till'  period  of  lii=:  peri!.  Since  the  tidings  of  the  collusion  between 
Ney  and  Bnnniiarte  he  has  scarcely  spoken  to  Marcelle,  bat  has 
::voi<lcd  her  in  a  wc.ar^-  dread.  As  yet  no  attempt  has  been  made 
t  )  Uy  a  finger  upon  him,  or  to  remind  him  of  his  old  revolt  against 
tlic    Emperor;   men,  indeed,   are  as  yet   too   busy  watching  the 
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progress  of  the  great  game  in  which  Bonaparte  is  again  trying  to 
meet  his  adversaries.  But  the  call  may  come  at  any  moment,  as 
he  knows.  So  he  wanders  on  the  shore,  shivering,  expectant, 
and  afraid. 

One  day  a  wild  impulse  seizes  him  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his 
old  struggle.  It  is  calm  and  sunny  weather,  and  entering  the  great 
Cathedral  he  finds  it  alive  with  legions  of  birds,  who  have  flocked 
back  from  the  south  to  build  their  nests  and  rear  their  young.  He 
climbs  up  to  the  Trou,  still  full  of  the  traces  of  his  old  struggle ;  and 
thence,  through  the  dark  winding  passages,  to  the  aerial  chamber 
in  the  face  of  the  crag.  Gazing  out  through  the  window  of  the 
Cave,  he  sees  again  the  calm'ocean  crawling  far  beneath  him,  softly 
stained  with  red  reefs  and  shallows  of  yellow  sands,  and  the  fishing 
boats  are  becalmed  far  out  in  the  glassy  mirror,  and  the  sun  is 
shining  in  the  heavens,  like  the  smile  of  God.  He  sees  the  gentle 
scene,  and  thinks  of  him — of  that  red  shadow  who  is  again  rising 
in  the  peaceful  world  ;  and  he  wonders  if  God  will  suffer  him  still 
to  be.  As  he  stands,  a  frightful  thought  passes  through  his  brain, 
and  his  face  is  convulsed.  He  thinks  of  Pipriac,  and  how  he  struck 
him  mercilessly  and  cruelly  down.  Oh  to  strike  that  Other  down, 
to  crush  and  kill  him  underneath  the  rock  of  a  mortal  hate ! 

Later  on  in  the  day  he  crawls  down  the  dark  passages  which 
lead  to  the  gigantic  water-cave,  and  ere  long  he  is  hanging  over  its 
deep  green  pools,  which  show  no  traces  now  of  that  terrible  flood 
which  transformed  the  cave  into  a  boiling  cauldron.  All  is  still 
and  peaceful,  full  of  the  pulsations  of  the  neighbouring  sea,  and  a 
great  grey  seal  swims  slowly  out  towards  the  narrow  passage  of  exit 
known  as  **  HelFs  Mouth."  He  passes  along  the  narrow  shelf 
communicating  with  the  top  of  the  Cave,  and  leaping  down  upon 
the  shingle  faces  the  black  mouth  of  the  aqueduct.  Here  the 
storm  has  left  its  ravages  indeed ;  for  the  shingle  is  strewn  with 
great  fragments  of  earth  and  stone,  and  the  rock  all  round  is 
blackened  and  torn,  as  by  tooth  and  claw,  with  the  fury  of  the 
flood. 

He  advances  a  little  distance  into  the  passage,  but  he  soon  finds 
further  progress  impossible,  for  the  passage  is  choked  now  with  all 
sorts  oi  debris y  which  it  will  take  many  years  to  wash  away.  Retracing 
his  steps  he  stumbles  over  a  dark  slippery  mass  lying  upon  the 
slippery  floor; — it  is  the  statue  of  black  marble  which  he  dis- 
covered formerly  in  the  inner  chamber  of  the  aqueduct. 

Washed  from  its  pedestal  by  the  unexampled  fury  of  the  waters, 
and  driven  like  a  straw  downward  with  the  force  of  the  torrents,  it 
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had  at  last  paused  here,  wedged  in  between  the  narrow  walls. 
Black  and  silent  it  lies,  still  green  and  slimy  with  the  moisture  of 
centuries,  still  hideous  and  deformed.  Ave  CcBsar  Imperator !  As 
he  fell  in  whose  likeness  thou  wast  fashioned,  so  thou  too  hast 
fallen  at  last !  Sooner  or  later  the  great  waters  would  have  thee, 
would  tear  thee  from  thy  place,  and  wash  thee  away  towards  the  • 
great  sea.  Even  so  they  destroyed  man  and  all  his  works.  Sooner 
or  later  all  shall  vanish,  like  footprints  in  that  Ocean  of  Eternity 
where  wander  for  ever  shadows  that  seem  to  live  ! 

As  Rohan  bends  over  the  cast-down  image,  d<       le  think 
moment  of  that  other  image  whom  men  are        ' 
uplift  to  its  old  Imperial  pedestal  ?     Does       see  bli    c 

like  head  of  the  fallen  statue  any       -(  of  o    ;  ip      • 

rising  out  yonder  in  the  world,  crow        with  1  3 

shod  with  sandles  of  blood  ?     One  n      it  think  so ;       •       1 
over  it  in  fascination,  dimly  t  '        li  3 

green  light  that  trembles  from  the  ^  v        It 

colossal  human  thing,  and  one  might  a 

of  what  was  once  a  man — nay,  an  I  r !  ;  C     1 

breath  of  life  can  never  fill  those  mar     3  1  li| 

can  never  gleam  upon  that  pitiless  car 

When  he  comes  out  into  the  open  air  it  is  sunset,  and  the  light 
dazzles  and  blinds  him.  The  cold  and  mildew  and  darkness  of 
that  dead  world  still  lie  upon  him,  and  he  shivers  from  head  to 
foot.  Passing  out  by  the  Cathedral  and  ascending  the  Stairs  of 
St.  Triffine,  he  makes  his  way  slowly  along  the  summit  of  the 
crags.  The  western  sky  is  purple  red  and  dashed  with  shadows  of 
tlie  bluff  March  wind  that  will  blow  to-morrow;  but  now  all  is  still 
as  a  summer  eve.  A  thick  carpet  of  gold  and  green  is  spread 
beneath  his  feet ;  the  broom  is  blowing  golden  on  every  side ;  and 
one  early  star,  like  a  primrose,  is  already  blossoming  in  the  cool 
still  pastures  of  heaven.  He  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  tomb 
and  to  be  floating  in  divine  air.  That  dead  world  ;>,  he  knows ; 
no  less  surely  does  he  know  that  this  living  world  is  too — 

A  calm,  a  happy,  and  a  holy  world ! 

Vet  who  made  the  tiger  makes  the  lamb,  and  the  strange  Hand 
that  set  that  star  up  yonder,  and  wrote  on  the  human  heart  "  Love 
one  another,"  moulded  the  iron  hearts  of  a  hundred  Caesars,  and 
has  once  more  liberated  Bonaparte. 
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"  Rohan  !  Rohan !"  cries  the  terrified  woman,  dinging  to  him, 
"Speak — ^do  not  look  like  that!  Thev  shall  not  take  you,  my 
Rohan!" 

He  looks  at  her  without  replying,  and  laughs  again.  Horrified 
at  the  expression  of  his  face,  she  bursts  into  sobs  and  moans. 

Late  that  night  Corporal  Derval  sat  at  his  own  hearth  and  read 
ihi!  journal  to  the  widow  and  Marcelle.  He  was  excited  with  the 
grL-at  news  that  had  just  come  from  ftris — that  Europe  refused  to 
treat  on  amicable  terms  with  the  usarpi-r,  and  that  the  mighty  hosts 
of  the  Great  Powers  were  again  rising  like  clouds  on  the  frontier. 
'I'lie  Allied  Congress  sits  at  Frankfort,  directing  as  from  the  centre 
uf  a  web  the  movements  of  a  million  men.  The  two  Emperors  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  have  again  taken  the 
lield.  England  had  given  her  most  characteristic  help  in  the  shape 
of  thirty-six  millions  o(  money — to  say  nothing  of  a  small  contingent 
of  eighty  thousand  men  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

■■The  cowards!"  hissed  the  Corporal  between  his  clenched  teeth. 
"A  million  of  men  against  France  and  the  Little  Corporal ;  but  yon 
shall  see — he  will  make  them  skip.  I  liave  seen  a  little  fellow  of  a 
drummer  thrash  a  great  grenadier,  and  it  will  be  like  that." 

■■  There  will  be  more  war  ?"  murmured  the  widow  questioningly  ; 
and  her  poor  heart  was  beating  to  the  lune  of  one  sad  sound.  Iter 
sons  name—"  Hoiil  I   Hoel !" 

■'  h  is  n  fight  for  life,  little  woman,"  said  Uncle  Ewcn  with 
solemnity.  "The  Emperor  must  either  kill  these  rascals  or  himself 
be  killed.  Soul  uf  a  crow,  there  will  be  no  quarter  I  They  are 
fortifying  Paris,  so  that  the  enemy  may  never  take  it  again  by  any 
stra!.igi-m.  In  a  ffw  days  the  Emperor  will  take  the  field."  He 
added  with  a  smack  of  his  lips,  "It  sounds  like  old  times  1" 

I'^iiter  Cildas  the  one-armed,  with  his  habitual  military  swagger. 
Hi;  hud  been  quenching  his  thirst  down  at  the  cabaret  (it  is  won- 
di-rful  how  thirsly  a  mortal#ie  has  become  since  his  brief  military 
c.\|)erlence),  and  his  eyes  were  rather  bloodshot. 

■■  lias  any  one  seen  Rohan  ?"  he  asked,  standing  before  the  fire- 
jilace.     ■■  They  are  after  him  out  there  !" 

He  jerked  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  towards  the  door,  which 
lu'  had  Mi  open. 

With  an  uneasy  glance  at  Marcelle,  who  sat  pale  and  trembling, 
\.\v  Ci-rporal  rL-])licd— 

"  I'licy  called  here,  and  1  told  them  it  would  be  alt  right.  Kohan 
can  reileem  his  credit  now  and  for  ever,  and  save  his  akin  at  the. 
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same  time.     There  is  but  one  plan,  and  he  had   better  take   it 
without  delay." 

Marcelle  looked  up  eagerly. 

"And  what  is  that,  Uncle  Ewen  ?" 

"  Soul  of  a  crow,  it  is  simple.  The  Emperor  is  in  need  of  men 
— all  the  wolves  of  the  world  are  against  him — and  he  who  helps 
him  now  in  his  time  of  need  will  make  amends  for  all  the  past. 
Let  Rohan  go  to  him,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  the  nearest 
station  of  the  Grand  Army,  saying  *I  am  ready  now  to  fight  against 
the  enemies  of  France.*  Let  him  take  his  place  in  the  ranks  like  a 
brave  man,  and  all  will  be  forgiven." 

*'  I  am  not  so  sure,"  observed  Gildas.  "  I  have  been  having  a 
glass  with  the  gendarme  Penvenn,  old  Pipriac*s  friend,  and  he  says 
that  Rohan  will  be  shot  in  spite  of  his  teeth  ; — if  so,  it  is  a 
shame." 

Uncle  Ewen  shifted  nervously  in  his  chair,  and  scowled  at  his 
nephew. 

"Penvenn  is  an  ass  for  his  pains;  do  you  think  I  have  no 
influence  with  the  Emperor  }  I  tell  you  he  will  be  pardoned  if  he 
will  fight.  What  sayst  thou,  little  one  ?"  he  continued,  turning  to 
Marcelle,  who  seemed  plunged  in  deep  thought.  "  Or  is  thy  lover 
still  un  Idche .?" 

"  Uncle  !"  she  cried,  with  trembling  lip. 

"  You  are  right,  Marcelle,  and  I  did  him  wrong;  I  forgot  myself; 
he  is  a  brave  man.  But  if  he  should  fail  us  now ! — now,  when 
Providence  itself  offers  him  a  way  to  save  himself,  and  to  wipe  the 
stain  off  the  name  he  bears !  Now,  when  the  Little  Corporal  needs 
his  help,  and  would  welcome  him  like  the  prodigal  son  into  the 
ranks  of  the  brave ! " 

As  Uncle  Ewen  ceased,  Marcelle  sprang  to  her  feet  with  an  exclama- 
tion ;  for  there,  standing  in  the  chamber,  and  listening  to  the  speech, 
was  Rohan  himself — so  changed  already,  and  so  woe-begone,  that  he 
looked  like  an  old  man.  It  seemed  is  if  the  sudden  shock  had 
had  the  power  to  transform  him  again  to  his  former  likeness  of  a 
famished,  hunted  animal ;  to  make  his  physical  appearance  a  direct 
image  of  his  tortured  moral  being.  Gaunt  and  wild,  with  great 
hungry-looking  eyes  gazing  from  one  to  another  of  the  startled 
group,  he  stood  in  perfect  silence. 

"  It  is  himself,"  cried  the  Corporal,  gasping  for  breath.  "Gildas, 
close  the  door." 

It  was  done,  and  to  make  all  secure,  Gildas  drew  the  bolt.  The 
two  women  were  soon  by  the  side  of  Rohan,  the  widow  weeping. 
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Marcelle  white  and  tearless.  Uncle  Ewen  rose  to  his  feet,  and 
somewhat  tremulously  approached  his  nephew. 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,  mon  garz^^  he  exclaimed  ;  **  they  are  after 
you,  but  I  will  make  it  all  right,  never  fear.  You  have  been  refrac- 
tory, but  they  will  forgive  you  all  that  when  you  step  forward  like 
a  man.  There  is  no  time  to  lose.  Cross  the  great  marsh  and  you 
will  be  at  St.  Gurlott  before  them.    Go  straight  to  the  Rue  Rose,  and 

ask  for  the  Capitaine  Figuier,  and  tell  him  from  me Mother 

of  God!"  cried  the  old  man,  pausing  in  his  hurried  instructions^ 
"is  the  man  mad  .^" 

Indeed,  the  question  seemed  a  very  pertinent  one,  for  Rohan, 
without  seeming  to  hear  a  word  of  what  was  being  said,  was  gazing 
wildly  at  the  air  and  uttering  that  strange  unearthly  laugh  which 
had  more  than  once  before  appalled  Marcelle.  Trembling  with 
terror,  the  girl  now  clung  to  his  arm  and  looked  into  his  face. 

**  Rohan  !  do  you  not  understand  }  they  are  looking  for  you,  and 
if  you  do  not  go  in  first,  you  will  be  killed." 

Turning  his  eyes  upon  her,  he  asked,  calmly  enough,  but  in  a 
strange  hard  voice — 

**  If  I  surrender,  what  then  .^" 

**  Why  then,"  broke  in  the  Corporal,  "  it  will  be  all  forgotten. 
They  will  give  you  your  gun  and  knapsack,  and  you  will  join  the 
Grand  Army  and  cover  yourself  with  glory ;  and  then,  when  the 
war  is  over — which  will  be  very  soon — back  you  will  come  like  a 
brave  man,  and  find  my  little  Marcelle  waiting  for  you,  ready  and 
willini;  to  keep  her  troth." 

The  old  man  spoke  eagerly,  and  with  a  cheerfulness  that  he  was 
far  from  feeling,  for  the  look  upon  the  other's  face  positively 
appalled  him.     Still  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  Marcelle,  Rohan  asked 


a  gam — 


"  But  if  I  do  not  surrender,  what  then  .^" 

"  You  will  be  shot,"  answered  the  Corporal,  "  shot  like  a  dog; — 
but  there,  (iod  knows  you  will  not  be  so  insane.  You  will  give 
yourself  up  like  a  wise  man  and  a  brave." 

"  Is  there  no  other  way?"  asked  Rohan,  still  watching  Marcelle. 

"  None,  none  1     You  waste  time,  mon  garz  /" 

''  Yes,  there  is  another  1"  said  Rohan  in  the  same  hard  voice,  with 
the  same  wild  look. 

Then,  when  all  eyes  were  questioningly  turned  towards  him,  he 
continued — 

'Mr  the  Emperor  should  himself  die  !  If  he  should  be 
killed!" 
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Uncle  Ewen  started  back  in  horror. 

"  Saints  of  Heaven  forbid  !  The  very  thought  is  blasphemy,"  he 
cried,  trembling  and  frowning. 

Without  heeding  his  uncle,  Rohan,  who  had  never  withdrawn  his 
eyes  one  moment  from  Marcelle's,  said  in  a  whisper,  as  if  addressing 
her  solely,  and  yet  communicating  mysteriously  with  himself,  in  a 
sort  of  dream — 

**  If  one  were  to  find  him  sleeping,  or  in  the  darkness  alone,  it 
would  be  a  good  deed.  It  was  that  way  Charlotte  Corday  killed 
Marat,  and  it  was  well  done.  ...  It  will  be  one  life  instead  of 
thousands ;  and  then,  look  you,  the  world  will  be  at  peace." 

"  Rohan  ! "  cried  Marcelle.     "  For  the  love  of  God ! " 

Well  might  she  shrink  from  him  in  horror  and  agony,  for  the 
light  of  murder  was  in  his  eyes.  His  face  was  distorted,  and  his 
hands  clutched  as  at  an  invisible  knife.  The  Corporal  gazed  on 
stupefied.  He  heard,  and  dimly  understood,  Rohan's  words.  They 
seemed  too  treasonable  and  awful  to  be  the  words  of  any  one  but  a 
raving  madman. 

**  Bones  of  St.  Triffinc  !**  murmured  Gildas.  "  He  is  speaking  of 
the  Emperor !" 

**  Come  from  his  side,"  cried  the  Corporal  to  Marcelle ;  "  he  is 
dangerous." 

Rohan  turned  his  white  face  on  the  speaker. 

**  That  is  true,  but  I  shall  not  harm  her,  or  any  here.  Good  night. 
Uncle  Ewen — I  am  going." 

And  he  moved  slowly  towards  the  door. 

"  Stay,  Rohan  !"  cried  Marcelle,  clutching  his  arm.  "  Whither 
are  you  going  ?^ 

Without  replying  he  shook  off  her  hold  and  moved  to  the  door, 
and  in  another  moment  he  was  gone.  The  Corporal  uttered  a 
despairing  exclamation,  and  sank  into  his  chair ;  Gildas  gave  vent 
to  a  prolonged  whistle  expressive  of  deep  surprise;  the  widow 
threw  her  apron  over  her  head  and  sobbed ;  and  Marcelle  stood 
panting  with  her  lips  asunder,  and  her  hand  pressed  hard  upon  her 
heart.  So  he  left  them,  passing  like  a  ghost  into  the  night ;  and 
when  dawn  came,  and  the  emissaries  of  Bonaparte  were  searching 
high  and  low,  no  trace  of  him  was  to  be  found. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

THE    BEGINNING   OF  THE   END. 

The  scene  changes  for  a  moment.  Instead  of  the  red  cliffs  and 
green  pastures  of  Kromlaix,  scented  with  spring  tide  and  shining 
calmly  by  the  side  of  the  summer  sea,  we  behold  a  dim  prospect 
far  inland,  darkened  with  the  drifting  clouds  of  the  rain.  Through 
these  clouds  glide  moving  lights  and  shadows,  passing  slowly  along 
the  great  highways:  the  long  procession  that  seems  endless — columns 
of  men  that  tramp  wearily  afoot,  bodies  of  cavalry  that  move  more 
lightly  along,  heavy  masses  of  artillery,  baggage-waggons,  flotsam 
and  jetsam  of  a  great  host.  The  air  is  full  of  a  deep  sea-like  sound, 
broken  at  times  by  a  rapid  word  of  command  or  a  heavy  roll  of 
drums.  All  day  the  processions  pass  on,  and  when  night  comes 
they  are  still  passing.  Somewhere  in  the  midst  of  them  moves  the 
Spirit  of  all,  silent  and  imseen  as  Death  on  his  white  steed. 

The  Grand  Army  is  moving  towards  the  frontier,  and  wherever  it 
goes  the  fields  of  growing  grain  are  darkened,  and  no  song  of  the 
birds  of  spring  is  heard.  The  road  is  worn  into  deep  ruts  by  the 
heavy  wheels  of  cannon.  In  the  village  streets  halt  the  cavalry, 
picketing  their  horses  in  the  open  square.  The  land  is  full  of  that 
cl'jep  murmur  which  announces  and  accompanies  war.  Slowly, 
league  by  league,  the  gleaming  columns  advance,  obedient  to  the 
lifted  finger  that  is  pointing  them  on.  And  in  M«r  rear,  when  the 
main  body  has  passed  by,  flock  swarms  of  human  kites  and  crows — 
all  those  wretches  who  hover  in  the  track  of  armies,  seeking  what 
refuse  they  may  find  to  devour. 

Among  those  who  hover  here  and  there  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  advancing  columns  is  a  man  who,  to  judge  from  his  appear- 
ance, seems  to  have  emerged  from  the  very  dregs  of  human 
wretchedness :  a  gaunt,  wild,  savage,  neglected-looking  wretch, 
wlu)  seems  to  have  neither  home  nor  kindred,  and  who,  as  a  hawk 
follows  huntsmen  from  hill  to  hill,  watching  for  any  prey  they  may 
overlook  or  cast  aside,  follows  the  dark  processions  moving  forward 
to  the  seat  of  war.  His  hair  hangs  wildly  over  his  shoulders,  his 
beard  is  long  and  matted,  his  feet  and  arms  are  bare,  and  the 
remaintler  of  his  body  is  wretchedly  covered.  Night  after  night  he 
sleeps  out  in  the  open  air,  or  in  the  shelter  of  bams  and  farm 
outbuildings,  whence  he  is  often  driven  by  savage  dogs  and  more 
ravage  men.     He  speaks  French  at  times,  but  for  the  most  part  he 
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mutters  to  himself  in  a  sort  o{ patois  which  no  inhabitants  of  these 
districts  understand.  And  ever,  for  those  whom  he  accosts,  he 
has  but  one  kind  of  question — "  Where  is  the  Emperor  ?  will  he 
pass  this  way  ?" 

All  who  see  him  treat  him  as  a  maniac,  and  mad  indeed  he  is, 
or  seems.  Dazed  by  the  vast  swarms  that  surround  him  and  ever 
pass  him  by — swept  this  way  and  that  by  their  violence  as  they 
roll  like  great  rivers  through  the  heart  of  the  land — ever  perusing 
with  wild  anxious  eyes  the  living  torrents  of  faces  that  rush  by 
him  in  their  headlong  course — he  wanders  stupefied  from  day  to  day. 
That  he  has  some  distinct  object  is  clear  from  the  firm-set  face 
and  fixed  determined  eyes,  but  wafted  backwards  and  forwards  by 
the  stream  of  life,  he  appears  helpless  and  irresponsible.  How  he 
lives  it  is  difficult  to  tell.  He  never  begs,  but  many  out  of  pity 
give  him  bread,  and  sometimes  the  officers  throw  him  small  coins 
as  they  ride  by,  radiant  and  full  of  hope.  He  reaches  out  his 
hand  in  the  fields  and  takes  freely  what  he  desires.  He  looks 
famished,  but  it  is  spiritual  famine,  not  physical,  that  is  wearing 
him  down. 

More  than  once  he  is  seized  for  theft,  and  then  driven  away  with 
blows ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  is  taken  as  a  spy,  his  hands  are  bound 
behind  him,  and  he  is  driven  into  the  presence  of  a  grizzly  com- 
mander, who  stands  smoking  by  a  bivouac  fire.  Hastily  condemned 
to  be  shot,  he  gives  so  strange  a  laugh  that  the  closer  attention  of 
his  captors  is  attracted  to  his  condition,  and  finally,  with  scornful 
pity,  he  is  set  at  liberty  to  roam  where  he  will. 

As  the  armies  advance  he  advances,  but  lagging  ever  in  the  rear. 
Ever  his  face  looks  backward,  and  he  whispers — "  The  Emperor — 
when  will  he  come  .'^" 

How  golden  waves  the  corn  in  these  peaceful  Belgian  fields  \ 
How  sweet  smells  the  hay  down  there  in  the  flat  meads,  through 
which  the  silvern  rivers  run,  lined  on  each  side  by  bright  green  pollard 
trees !  How  deep  and  cool  lie  the  woods  on  the  hill-sides,  overhung 
with  lilac  and  the  wild  rose,  and  carpeted  with  hyacinths  and 
violets  blue  as  heaven  !  How  quietly  the  windmills  turn,  with  their 
long  arms  against  the  blue  sky  ! 

But  what  is  that  gleaming  in  the  distance — there,  under  the  village 
spire }  It  seems  like  a  pool  shining  in  the  sun,  but  it  is  the 
clustered  helmets  of  Prussian  cuirassiers !  And  what  is  that  dark 
mass  moving  like  a  shadow  between  the  fields  of  wheat  ?  It  is  a 
body  of  Prussian  infantry,  advancing  slowly  along  the  dusty  way. 
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And  hark  now  !  from  the  distance  comes  a  murmur  like  the  sound 
of  an  advancing  sea,  and  from  the  direction  whence  it  comes  light 
cavalry  advance  constantly,  and  solitary  messengers  gallop  at  full 
speed.  The  allied  forces  have  already  quietly  occupied  Belgium, 
and  the  French  host  at  last  is  coming  up. 

It  approaches  and  spreads  out  upon  the  fertile  valleys,  with  some 
portion  of  its  old  strength.  Sharp  sounds  of  firing,  and  white 
wreaths  of  smoke  rising  here  and  there  in  the  hollows,  show  that 
.skirmishing  is  begun.  The  contending  armies  survey  each  other, 
like  wild  beasts  preparing  to  spring  and  grapple. 

All  round  them  hover  the  human  birds  of  prey,  watchful  and 
expectant :  but  the  villages  are  deserted,  the  windmill  ceases  to  turn, 
and  the  happy  sounds  of  pastural  industry  are  heard  no  more.  The 
crops  grow  unwatched,  and  the  cattle  wander  untended  ;  only  the 
chapel  bell  is  sometimes  heard,  sounding  the  angelus  over  deserted 
valleys. 

Hark !  Far  away,  in  the  direction  of  Quatre  Bras,  sounds  the 
heavy  boom  of  cannon — thunder  follows  thunder,  deep  as  the  roar 
of  the  sea.  Part  of  the  armies  have  met,  and  a  terrible  struggle  is 
beginning.  Couriers  gallop  hither  and.  thither  along  the  roads. 
Groups  of  peasants  gather  here  and  there,  preparing  for  flight,  and 
listening  to  the  terrific  sounds. 

At  the  top  of  a  woody  hill  stands  the  same  woful  figure  that  we 
have  seen  before  in  the  track  of  the  Grand  Army.  Wild  and  haggard 
he  seems  still,  like  some  poor  wretch  whom  the  fatal  fires  have 
burned  out  of  house  and  home.  He  stands  listening,  and  gazing  at 
the  road  which  winds  through  the  valley  beneath  him.  The  rain 
is  falling  heavily,  but  he  does  not  heed. 

Suddenly,  through  the  vaporous  mist,  appears  the  gleam  of  helms 
and  lances  rapidly  advancing : — then  the  man  discerns  a  solitary 
figure  on  horseback  coming  at  full  gallop,  followed  by  a  group  of 
mounted  oflicers ;  behind  these  rolls  a  travelling  carriage,  drawn 
by  four  horses. 

After  pausing  for  a  moment  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  figure 
^gal!()j)s  upward,  followed  by  the  others. 

(Juietly  and  silently,  the  man  creeps  back  into  the  shadow  of  the 
wood. 

CHAPTER   LV. 

UNCLE  EWEN    GETS   HIS   FURLOUGH. 

'Uxcle!  Uncle!  lookup — listen — there  is  brave  news — there 
has  been  a  battle,  and  the  Emperor  is  victorious. — Look  up !   It  is  I 

— Marcelle  !  " 
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The  Corporal  lay  in  his  arm-chair  as  if  asleep,  but  his  eyes  were 
wide  open,  and  he  was  breathing  heavily.  Coming  hastily  in  one 
afternoon  with  the  journal  in  her  hand,  Marcelle  found  him  so,  and 
thinking  at  first  that  he  slept,  shook  him  gently.  Tlien  she  screamed, 
perceiving  that  he  was  senseless  and  ill,  and  the  widow,  hastily 
descending  from  upstairs  where  she  had  been  busy,  came  trembling 
to  her  assistance.  They  chafed  his  hands,  threw  cold  water  on  his 
face,  moistened  his  lips  with  brandy,  but  it  was  of  no  avail. 

**  He  will  die !  "  cried  Marcelle,  wringing  her  hands.  "  It  is  one 
of  the  old  attacks,  but  worse  than  ever.  Mother,  hasten  down  at 
once,  and  bring  Plouct — he  must  be  bled  at  once — Master  Arfoll 
said  that  was  the  only  way." 

The  widow  hesitated :  then  she  cried — 

**  Had  I  not  better  run  for  the  priest  ?  " 

Poor  soul,  her  first  fear  was  that  her  brother-in-law  might  be 
hurried  into  the  presence  of  his  Maker  before  he  could  be  properly 
blessed  and  **  anointed."  But  Marcelle,  more  worldly  and  practi- 
cal, insisted  that  Plouet  should  be  first  sent  for ;  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  prepare  for  the  next  world  when  all  hopes  of  presening 
him  for  this  one  were  fled. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  little  barber  appeared,  armed  with  all 
the  implements  of  office,  and  performed  the  solemn  mystery  of  bleed- 
ing with  his  usual  skill.  The  operation  over,  he  shook  his  head. 
"The  blood  flows  feebly,"  he  said;  "he  is  very  weak,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  will  recover."  Not  until  he  was  undressed  and 
placed  in  bed,  did  the  Corporal  open  his  eyes  and  look  around 
him.  He  nodded  at  Plouct,  and  tried  to  force  a  smile,  but  it  was 
sad  work.  When  Marcelle  knelt  weeping  by  his  bedside  he  put 
his  hand  gently  on  her  head,  while  the  tears  rose  in  his  eyes  and 
made  them  dim. 

"  Cheer  up,  neighbour,"  said  Plouct !  "  How  are  we  now  ? 
Better,  eh  ?  Well,  I  will  tell  you  something  that  will  do  you  good. 
Our  advanced  guard  has  met  the  Prussians  at  Charleroi,  and  has 
thrashed  them  within  an  inch  of  their  lives." 

Uncle  Ewen*s  eye  kindled,  and  his  lips  uttered  an  inarticulate 

sound. 

"  It  is  true.  Uncle  Ewen  I  "  sobbed  Marcelle,  looking  fondly  at 

him. 

"  That  is  good  news,"  he  murmured  presently  in  a  faint  voice  ; 
then  he  sank  back  upon  his  pillow,  and  closed  his  eyes,  with  a 

heavy  sigh. 
The  excitement  of  the  last  few  weeks  had  been  too  much  for 
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him.  Day  after  day  he  had  overstrained  his  streng^th,  stomping  «p 
and  down  the  village,  and  assuming,  to  a  certain  extent,  his  old 
sway.  Do  what  he  might,  he  could  not  remain  calm.  His  pulses 
kept  throbbing  like  a  roll  of  drums,  and  his  ears  were  pricked  up 
as  if  to  listen  for  trumpet-sounds  in  the  distance.  All  the  world 
was  against  the  **  Little  Corporal,"  and  the  *'  Little  Corporal,"  God 
willing,  was  about  to  beat  all  the  world.  His  own  pride  and  r^u- 
tation  were  at  stake  in  the  matter,  for  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
Emperor  his  own  fortunes  rose  and  fell.  When  his  master  was  a 
despised  prisoner,  he  too  was  despised :  his  occupation  gone,  his 
life  a  burthen  to  him,  since  he  coveted  respect  in  his  sphere, 
and  could  not  endure  contradiction.  It  had  almost  broken  his 
heart.  But  when  the  Emperor  re-emerged  like  the  sun  from  a  cloud. 
Uncle  Ewcn  partook  his  glory,  and  recovered  caste  andpostion;  men 
were  afraid  then  to  give  him  the  lie,  and  to  decry  those  things  which 
he  deemed  holy.  Proud  and  happy,  he  resumed  his  sceptre,  though 
with  a  feebler  hand,  and  waved  down  all  opposition  both  at  home 
and  at  the  cabaret.  Joy,  however,  is  "  dangerous  "  in  more  senses 
than  one,  and  the  excess  of  his  exultation  had  only  heightened 
that  constitutional  malady  to  which  he  was  a  martyr. 

In  the  agony  of  this  new  sorrow  Marcelle  almost  forgot  the 
anxiety  which  had  been  weighing  on  her  heart  for  many  days. 
Nothing  had  been  heard  of  Rohan  since  his  departure,  and  no  man 
(  ouki  tell  whether  he  was  living  or  dead ;  so  her  mind  was  tortured 
on  his  account,  and  her  nights  were  broken  ;  and  her]days  were  full 
of  pain.  All  she  could  do  was  to  pray  that  the  good  God  would 
guard  her  lover's  person,  and  bring  him  back  to  his  right  mind. 

From  this  last  attack  Uncle  Ewen  did  not  emerge  as  freely  as 
on  lornin  occasions.  He  kept  his  bed  for  many  days,  and  seemed 
hovering  on  the  brink  of  death.  He  would  not  hear,  however,  of 
s<  nling  for  Father  Rolland,  whose  Royalist  proclivities  had  aroused 
his  strongest  indignation.  However  much  he  had  liked  the  little 
any  jxTsonally,  he  felt  that  he  was  unfaithful  to  a  great  cause,  and 
that  in  his  heart  he  hated  the  Emperor. 

Fvcn  while  in  bed  he  persisted  in  having  the  journals  read  to 
him,  and  fortunately  for  him  they  contained  only  "good  news." 
When,  about  a  week  after  his  first  attack,  he  was  able  to  be  dressed 
au  1  tc^  sit  up  by  the  fireside,  he  still  sent  diligently  to  inquire  after 
the  latest  bulletins  from  the  seat  of  war. 

To  him,  as  he  sat  thus,  entered  one  day  Master  Arfoll.  At  first 
."Marcelle,  who  sat  by,  trembled  to  see  him,  but  Uncle  Ewen  seemed 
s ()  pleased  at  his  appearance  that  her  fears  were  speedily  dispelled. 
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She  watched  him  anxiously,  however,  ready  to  warn  him  should  he 
touch  on  forbidden  topics.  But  Master  Arfoll  was  not  the  man  to 
cause  any  fellow  creature  unnecessary  pain,  and  he  knew  well  how 
to  humour  the  fancies  of  the  Corporal.  When  he  went  away  that  day 
Uncle  Ewen  said  quietly,  as  if  speaking  to  himself — 

**  I  was  unjust.     He  is  a  sensible  fellow." 

Next  day  Master  Arfoll  came  again,  and  sat  for  a  long  time  chat- 
ting. Presently  the  conversation  turned  on  politics,  and  Uncle 
Ewen,  feeble  as  he  was,  began  to  mount  his  hobby.  So  far  from 
contradicting  him.  Master  Arfoll  assented  to  all  his  propositions. 
Only  a  great  man,  he  admitted,  could  win  so  much  love  and 
kindle  so  much  enthusiasm.  He  himself  had  seen  the  Emperor, 
and  no  longer  wondered  at  the  affection  men  felt  for  him.  Ah  yes, 
he  was  a  great  man. 

Marcelle  scarcely  knew  how  it  came  to  pass,  but  that  very  day 
Master  Arfoll  was  reading  aloud  to  Uncle  Ewen  out  of  the  Bible  which 
he  used  for  teaching  purposes ;  and  reading  out  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, not  the  Old.  Uncle  Ewen  would  doubtless  have  relished  to 
hear  the  the  recital  of  some  of  those  martial  episodes  which  fill 
the  old  books,  bur  nevertheless,  the  quiet,  peaceful  parables  of 
Jesus  pleased  him  well. 

**  After  all,"  said  Master  Arfoll,  as  he  closed  the  book,  **  war  is  a 
terrible  thing  ;  and  peace  is  best."  ^ 

**  That  is  quite  true,"  replied  the  Corporal ;  "  but  war,  look  you, 
is  a  necessity." 

**  Not  if  men  would  love  one  another." 

Uncle  Ewen  smiled  grimly — the  very  ghost  of  his  old  smile. 

**  Soul  of  a  crow,  how  can  one  love  one's  enemies  ?  .  .  Those 
Prussians  !  those  English  !"  / 

And  he  ground  his  teeth  angrily,  as  if  he  would  like  to  wolT^a^d  . 
tear  them.     Master  Arfoll  sighed,  and  quietly  closed  the  book.     V 

When  he  had  paid  "fl«  revoir^^  and  passed  across  the  threshold 
he  heard  Marcelle*s  voice  close  to  his  back.  ^. 

**  Master  Arfoll,"  said  the  girl,  in  a  quick,  low  voice,  **  do  you    ^ 
think  he  will  die .?" 

**  I  cannot  tell  you  .  .  He  is  very  ill !" 

**  But  will  he  recover?"  '  . 

The  schoolmaster  paused  in  thought  before  he  replied. 

**  He  is  not  a  young  man,  and  such  shocks  are  cruel.     I  do  no 
think  he  will  live  long."     He  added  gently,  "There  is  no  word  of 
your  cousin  .'^" 

She  answered  in  the  negative,  and  sadly  returned  into  the  house. 
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That  very  night  there  was  considerable  excitement  in  the  village ; 
i^^roups  of  Bonapartist  enthusiasts  paced  up  and  down  the  streets, 
singing  and  shouting.  News  had  come  of  the  battle  of  Ligny,  and 
the  triumph  of  the  French  arms  now  seemed  certain. 

'*  It  is  true,  uncle,"  said  Gildas,  entering  tipsily  into  the  kitchen 
*'  The  little  one  has  thrashed  those  brutes  of  Prussians  at  last,  and 
he  will  next  devour  those  accursed  English." 

*'  Where  is  the  journal  ?"  asked  Uncle  Ewen,  trembling  from 
head  to  foot  and  reaching  out  his  hands. 

Gildas  handed  it  over,  and  the  Corporal,  putting  on  his  horn 
spectacles,  began  to  read  it  through.  But  the  letters  swam  before 
his  eyes,  and  he  was  compelled  to  entrust  the  task  to  Marcelle,  who 
in  a  clear  voice  read  the  news  aloud.  When  she  had  done,  his  eyes 
were  dim  with  joy  and  pride. 

That  night  he  could  not  sleep,  and  before  dawn  he  beg; 
wander. 

It  was  clear  that  some  great  change  for  the  worse  had  taken 
place.  He  tossed  upon  his  pillow,  talked  to  himself,  mentioned 
the  names  of  old  comrades,  and  spoke  frequently  of  the  Emperor. 
Suddenly  he  sprang  up,  and  began  scrambling  out  of  bed, 

"It  is  the  reveille  r  he  cried,  gazing  vacantly  around  him. 

The  voice  of  Marcelle,  who  was  up  and  watching,  seemed  to 
recall  him  partially  to  himself,  and  he  sank  back  quietly  upon  his 
j)iIlow.  Ever  and  anon,  after  that,  he  would  start  up  nervously,  as 
Jf  at  a  sudden  call. 

J'larly  in  the  morning  Master  ArfoU  came  and  sat  by  his  side,  but 
}u^  did  not  recognise  him.  The  schoolmaster,  who  had  no  little 
skill  in  such  cases,  pronounced  his  condition  to  be  critical,  and 
ui)()n  hearing  this,  Mother  Gwenfern  persisted  in  sending  for  the 
l)riest.  When  Father  Rolland  arrived  he  found  Uncle  Ewen  quite 
incapable  of  profiting  by  any  holy  offices. 

"  I  fear  he  is  dying,"  said  Master  Arfoll. 

"  And  without  the  last  sacrament,"  moaned  the  widow. 

*'  lie  shall  have  it,"  said  Father  Rolland,  **if  he  will  only  under- 
vtand.     Look  up,  my  Corporal.     It  is  I,  Father  Rolland!" 

lUit  Uncle  Kwen's  soul  was  far  away.  Out  on  a  great  battlefield, 
jn  sight  of  smoking  villages  and  fiery  towns,  watching  the  great 
(olinnns  of  armies  moving  to  and  fro,  while  a  familiar  figure  in 
( (K  ked  hat  and  grey  overcoat  sat  silent  as  stone  on  horseback, 
watching  from  an  eminence.  Over  and  over  again  he  went  over  in 
his  mind  that  wonderful  episode  of  Cismone.    He  talked  of  Jacques 

-Monier,  and  stretching  out  his  open  hands  over  the  coverlit,  fancied 
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he  was  warming  them  over  the  bivouac  fire.  Sometimes  his  face 
flushed  as  he  fancied  himself  in  the  grand  melee  of  battle,  and  he 
cried  out  in  a  loud  voice  **  No  quarter."  The  summer  sun  shone 
brightly  in  upon  him  as  he  lay  thus,  full  of  his  ruling  passion. 

INIarcelle,  quite  heartbroken,  sobbed'  at  his  bedside,  while  the 
widow  spent  all  the  minutes  in  fervent  prayer.  Gildas  stood  on  the 
hearth,  quite  subdued  and  ready  to  blubber  like  a  great  boy.  On 
one  side  of  the  bed  sat  ]\Iaster  Arfoll ;  on  the  other,  the  little 
priest. 

**  He  has  been  a  brave  man,"  said  Father  Rolland,  "  but  an 
enthusiast,  look  you,  and  this  affair  of  Ligny  has  got  into  his  head. 
He  has  been  a  good  servant  to"  the  Emperor,  and  to  France." 

It  seemed  as  if  the  very  name  of  the  Emperor  had  a  spell  to 
draw  the  Corporal  from  his  swoon  ;  for  all  at  once  he  opened  his 
eyes  and  looked  straight  at  the  priest.  He  did  not  seem  quite  ta 
recognise  him,  but  turning  his  face  towards  Master  Arfoll,  he 
smiled — so  faintly,  so  sadly,  that  it  tore  Marcelle's  heart  to  sec 
him. 

**  Uncle  Ewen  !  Uncle  Ewen !"  she  sobbed,  holding  his  hand. 

"  Is  it  thou,  little  one  .'^"  he  murmured  faintly.  "What  was  it 
that  thou  wast  reading,  about  a  great  battle  .^" 

She  could  not  answer  for  sobs,  and  Father  Rolland  interposed, 
speaking  rapidly — 

**  It  is  no  time  to  think  of  battles  now,  my  Corporal,  for  you  are 
very  ill  and  will  soon  be  in  the  presence  of  your  God.  I  have  come 
to  give  you  the  last]  sacrament,  to  prepare  your  soul  for  the  change 
that  is  about  to  come  upon  it.  There  is  no  time  to  lose.  Make 
your  peace  with  Heaven  !" 

Quietly  all  withdrew  from  the  kitchen,  leaving  the  little  cure  alone 
with  his  sick  charge.  There  was  a  long  interval,  during  which  the 
hearts  of  the  two  women  were  sick  with  anxiety:  then  Father  Rolland 
called  them  all  back  into  the  chamber.  Uncle  Ewen  was  lying 
quietly  on  his  pillow  with  his  eyes  half  closed,  and  on  the  bed 
beside  him  lay  the  crucifix  and  the  priest's  breviary. 

*'  It  is  finished,"  said  the  little  cure;  "he  is  not  quite  clear  in  his 
head  and  he  did  not  recognise  me,  but  God  is  good,  and  it  will 
suflice.  His  mind  is  now  calm,  and  he  is  prepared  to  approach  in 
a  humble  and  peaceful  spirit  the  presence  of  his  Maker." 

*' Amen  I  "  cried  the  widow,  with  a  great  load  off  her  mind. 

At  that  moment,  while  they  were  gathering  round  the  bedside, 
the  Corporal  opened  his  eyes  and  gazed  around  him.  His  look  was 
no  longer  vacant,  but  quite  collected.     Suddenly  his  eyes  fell  upon 
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the  face  of  Father  Rolland,  and  now  for  the  first  time  he  recog- 
nised him,  and  a  faint  flush  came  into  his  dying  face. 
"  A  /nis  Ic  Bourbon  /"  he  cried.     **  Vive  VEmpereur!'' 
And  witii  that  war-cry  upon  his  lips,  he  drifted  out  to  join  the 
great  bivouac  of  the  armies  of  the  dead. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

BONAPARTE. 

Co^TE  back  now  to  the  golden  valleys  where  the        3 
of  Armies  is  beginning — to  the  verge  of  : 

crept  that  pitiable  outcast  man.     As  the  in  \ 

the  fii^^urc  on  horseback  reaches  the  hill  < 

s!.ands  looking  in  the  direction  of  L      y.     The 
upon  him,  but  he  too  is  heedless  of  the  n 

V.  rapped  in  an  old  grey  overcoat,  and  ^  :o< 

which  the  rain  drips  heavily,  he  stands  wrapi  in  thou 
with  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back,  his  head  si 
his  shoulders.     His  staff  follow,  and  stand  in  gr<  i 

and  close  to  him. 

The  heavy  sound  of  cannon  continues,  rolling  in  the  far  d 
Presently  it  ceases,  and  the  figure  is  still  there,  looking  in  t 
direction  whence  it  comes.  He  paces  up  and  down  impatiently, 
l)ul  his  eyes  are  fixed  now  on  the  rainy  road.  Suddenly  on  the 
r  )acl  appears  the  figure  of  a  mounted  ofiicer,  galloping  bareheaded 
as  if  for  dear  life.  He  sees  the  group  on  the  height  above  him,  and 
gallops  11 1).  In  a  few  minutes  he  is  in  the  presence  of  the 
lunperor. 

I)(Miaj)arte  sees  good  tidings  in  the  officer's  face,  but  he  opens 
aiul  rrads  the  despatch  which  he  brings;  then  he  smiles,  and 
speaks  raj)idly  to  those  surrounding  him; — in  another  moment  he 
1^  encircled  by  a  flash  of  swords,  and  there  is  a  loud  cry  of  **  Vive 
i^ I'lmju i,iiy !''  The  Prussians  are  in  retreat  from  Ligny,  and  the 
lir^t  blow  of  the  war  is  a  victory. 

WitliDiit  atteini)ting  to  mount  again  the  Emperor  walks  quietly 
.';  '\vn  the  hill. 

And  now,  when  rdl  again  is  still,  the  man  creeps  out  of  the 
\  ood  ;  he  is  trend )ling  now  and  shivering,  and  his  eyes  are  more 
\.  :ld  and  hungry  than  ever.  He  hastens  along,  like  an  animal  that 
I'  (  })s  (  lo-i'  to  the  ground.  He  sees  the  bright  group  moving  along 
liie  fool  of  the  hill,  but  he  creeps  along  the  summit.     The  rain 
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falls  now  in  torrents,  and  the  prospect  is  darkening  towards  fall 
of  night. 

Still  following  the  line  of  the  wooded  hill-tops,  the  man  runs 
now  fleet  as  a  deer  through  the  shadows  of  the  deepening  darkness. 
He  meets  no  human  being.  At  last  he  pauses,  close  to  a  large 
building  erected  on  the  hill  side  and  looking  down  on  long 
reaches  of  fertile  pasture  and  yellow  com.  It  is  one  of  those 
antique  farms  so  common  in  Belgium — a  quaintly  gabled  dwelling 
surrounded  by  barns,  byres,  and  fruit  gardens.  But  no  light  burns 
in  any  of  the  windows,  and  it  seems  temporarily  deserted,  save  for 
a  great  starved  dog  that  prowls  around  it  and  flies  moaning  at  the 
man's  approach. 

The  man  pauses  at  the  open  door  and  looks  down  the  hill.  Sud- 
denly he  is  startled  by  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  rapidly  approaching ; 
there  is  a  flash,  a  gleam  in  the  darkness,  and  a  body  of  cavalry 
gallop  up.  Before  they  reach  the  door  he  has  plunged  across  the 
threshold. 

Within  all  is  dark,  but  he  gropes  his  way  across  a  great 
kitchen  and  into  a  large  inner  chamber  dimly  lighted  by  two  great 
window-casements.  In  the  centre  stands  a  ladder  leading  to  a 
small  dark  loft ;  but  the  room  is  comfortably  furnished  with  rude 
old-fashioned  chairs  and  table,  and  has  in  one  corner  a  great  fire- 
place of  quaintly  carven  oak.  It  is  obvious  that  the  place  has  been 
lately  occupied,  for  on  the  table  is  a  portion  of  a  loaf  with  sonie 
coarse  cheese.  Great  black  rafters  stretch  overhead,  and  above 
them  is  the  opening  of  the  loft. 

There  is  a  tramp  of  feet  and  a  sound  of  voices  ;  the  soldiers  are 
entering  the  house  and  approaching  the  room.  Swift  as  thought 
the  man  runs  up  the  ladder,  and  disappears  in  the  darkness  of  the 
loft  above. 

An  officer  enters,  followed  by  attendants  bearing  a  lamp.  He 
looks  round  the  empty  room,  takes  up  the  fragment  of  bread,  and 
laughs ;  then  he  gives  some  orders  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  moments 
they  bring  in  an  armful  of  wooci  and  kindle  a  fire  on  the  hearth. 
As  they  do  so  their  soaking  clothes  steam. 

Suddenly  there  comes  from  without  the  sound  of  more  horses 
galloping,  of  voices  rapidly  giving  the  word  of  command.  The 
farm  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  troops,  and  the  rooms  of  the 
farm  begin  to  fill.  The  fire  bums  up  on  the  hearth  of  this  inner 
chamber,  and  the  air  becomes  full  of  a  comfortable  glow.  Mean- 
time the  rain  falls  in  torrents,  with  occasional  gleams  of  summer 
lightning. 
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Entering  bareheaded,  attendants  now  place  on  the  table  a  small 
silver  lamp,  and  draw  the  great  moth-eaten  curtains  which  cover 
the  two  antique  casements.  They  speak  low,  as  if  in  awe  of  some 
superior  presence.  All  at  once  through  the  open  door  comes  a 
familiar  figure,  who  wears  his  cocked  hat  on  his  head,  and  has 
his  grey  overcoat  still  wrapped  around  him.  It  is  the  Emperor  of 
r  nmcc. 

lie  casts  oA'  his  dripping  overcoat  and  is       plain  { 

uniform  warming  his  hands  at  the  fire.     They      ing  in  plain  I 
and  wine,  which  they  set    before  him  on  the  He  br 

little  of  the  bread  and  drinks  some  of  the  wi  i         i 

rapidly  in  a  clear  loud  voice,  and,  glancing  rou       the  cl 
motions  his  attendants  to  withdraw.      They  (  defe 

closing  the  door  softly  behind  them,  and  ly  alo     . 

Alone  in  the  great  chamber,  with  the  I       k 
over  his  head,  dimly  illumed  by  the  red  \        \ 
clearer  gleam  of  the  lamp.     All  is  so  t        ]      < 

pattering  of  the  raindrops  on  the  g         a  s  < 

above.     Although  the  place  is  surr(  d  by  troo      : 

ments  are  very  hushed  and  stilJ,  and  i      e 
voices  from  the  outer  rooms  there  is  no  1  s«       1. 

head,   buried   in   the   blackness,  a  wild  t(  1< 

down. 

Slowly,  with  chin  drooping  forward  on  his  breast,  and  hands 
clasped  upon  his  back,  he  paces  up  and  down.  The  sentinel  pacing 
to  and  fro  beyond  the  window  is  not  more  methodical  in  his  march 
than  he.  The  rain  pours  without  and  the  wind  moans,  but  he  hears 
nothing:  he  is  too  attentively  listening  to  the  sound  of  his  own 
thoughts.  What  sees  he,  what  hears  he  ?  Before  his  soul's  vision 
great  armies  pass  in  black  procession,  moving  like  storm-clouds  on 
to  some  bourne  of  the  inexorable  will ;  burning  cities  rise  in  the 
distance,  like  the  ever-burning  towers  of  Hell;  and  the  roar  of 
far-off  cannon  mingles  with  the  sound  of  the  breakers  of  Eternity 
thundering  on  a  starry  shore.  For  this  night,  look  you,  of  all 
nights,  the  voic  e  of  God  is  with  the  Man,  bringing  dark  prescience 
of  some  dark  ap})roaching  doom.  Mark  how  the  firelight  plays 
upon  his  cheeks,  which  arc  livid  as  those  of  a  corpse  I  See  how 
the  eagle-eye  sheathes  itself  softly,  as  if  to  close  upon  the  sorrow 
pent  within  !  It  is  night,  and  he  is  alone;  alone  with  the  shadows 
of  Skcp  and  Death.  Though  he  knows  his  creatures  are  waking 
in   the  chambers  beyond,  and  that   his  armies  are  stretching  all 
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round  him  on  the  rainy  plain,  he  is  not  the  less  supremely  solitary. 
The  darkness  seems  a  cage,  from  which  his  fretful  mind  would 
willingly  escape ;  he  paces  up  and  down,  eager  for  the  darkness  to 
uplift  and  disclose  the  stormy  dawn. 

All  his  plans  are  matured,  all  his  orders  are  given ;  he  is  but 
resting  for  a  few  brief  hours,  before  he  takes  the  victory  for  which 
his  soul  so  long  has  waited.  Victory  ? — ah,  yes,  that  is  certain  !  His 
lurid  star  will  not  fail  at  last  to  dart  blinding  beams  into  the  eyes 
of  his  enemies;  like  a  destroying  angel  he  will  arise,  more  mighty 
and  terrible  than  he  ever  yet  has  been.  They  think  they  have  him 
in  a  net,  but  they  shall  see  ! 

He  walks  to  the  window,  and  peers  out  into  the  night.  Although 
it  is  summer,  all  is  dark  and  cold  and  chill.  As  he  stands  for  a 
moment  gazing  forth,  he  hears  low  sounds  from  the  darkness 
around  him,  sounds  as  of  things  stirring  in  sleep.  The  measured 
footfalls  of  the  sentries,  the  tramp  of  horses'  feet,  the  cry  of  voices 
giving  and  receiving  the  password  of  the  night — all  come  upon  his 
ear  like  murmurs  in  a  dream.  He  draws  the  curtain,  and  comes 
forward  again  into  the  firelight,  which  wraps  him  head  to  foot  like 
a  robe  of  blood.  The  great  black  rafters  of  the  roof  stretch 
overhead,  and  as  something  stirs  among  them  his  dead-white  face 
looks  up.  A  rat  crawling  from  its  hole  and  running  along  the  beam 
— that  is  all. 

Again  he  begins  his  monotonous  march  up  and  down. 

There  is  a  knock  at  the  door. 

** Enter!"  he  says  in  a  low  clear  voice;  and  an  aide-de-camp 
enters  bareheaded  with  a  despatch.  He  tears  it  open,  runs  his  eye 
over  it,  and  casts  it  aside  without  a  word.  As  the  aide-de-camp  is 
retiring,  he  calls  him  back.  Unless  important  despatches  arrive, 
let  no  one  disturb  him  for  the  next  two  hours  ;  for  he  will 
sleep. 

The  door  is  gently  closed,  and  he  is  again  alone  in  the  chamber. 
He  stands  upon  the  hearth,  and  for  a  long  time  seems  plunged  in 
deep  reflection — his  lips  firmly  set,  his  brow  knitted.  Presently  he 
approaches  the  table,  again  takes  up  the  despatch,  looks  it  through 
— then  once  more  places  it  aside. 

Loosening  his  neckerchief  from  his  throat,  he  approaches  the 
old  arm-chair  of  oak,  which  is  set  before  the  fire,  and  now — 
merciful  God  !     What  is  this  ?     He  has  sunk  upon  his  knees  ! 

To  pray  ?     He  ? 

Yes,  here,  in  the  loneliness  of  the  night,  unconscious  that  he  is 
watched  by  any  human  eyes,  he  secretly  kneels,  covers  his  eyes, 
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and  prays.     Not  for  long.     After  a  minute  he  rises,  and  his  face 
wonderfully  changed — softened   and   sweetened   by   the  ( 

light  that  has  shone  upon  it  for  a  little  space.     No  lit       ci 
risen  from  saying  **  Our  Father"  by  an  innocent  bee         ,  c 
look  more  calm ;    yet   doubtless   he  prayed   for  victor}',  that 
enemies  might  be  blotted  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  ( 
niiglit  once  more  cement  his  throne   with   blood   and   forge 
sceptre  of  fire.     *'The  pity  of  it,  lago,  oh  I  the  pity  of  it!" 
was  he  who  said  that  the  wicked  are  only  poor  blind  c 
know  not  what  they  do. 

At  last,  throwing  himself  into  the  arm-chair,  he  lies  back, 
(juietly  closes  his  eyes. 

To  sleep  ?     Can  he  on  whose  breath  r         the  fate 
sleep  this  night  ?     As  easily  and  as  soundly       i  little  child  ! 
constant  habit  of  seeking  slumber  under  c 

out  in  the  dark  rain,  on  the  bare  grou 
travelling   carriage — has  made  Sleep  his  ely 

closed  his  eves,  when  the  blessed  dew  falls 
()  God,  at  this  very  hour,  how  many  good 
rest  that  will  not  come  ! 

As  he  sits  there,  with  his  chin  drooping  upon  1 
fallin.u:  heavily,  and  his  eyes  half  open  but  glazed  and  sigh  , 
iiiiL^iit  fancy  him  a  corpse — so  livid  is  his  cheek,  so  worn  and  wild 
his  hjok.  All  the  dark  passions  of  the  man,  his  buried  cares  and 
sorrows,  which  the  waking  will  crushed  down,  now  flow  up  to  the 
siirlr.ce  and  trenible  there  in  ghastly  lights  and  shades.  He  seems 
U)  h.ive  cast  olT  his  strength,  like  a  raiment  only  worn  by  day. 
( Irrat  God,  how  old  he  looks  !  how  pitiably  old  and  human  !  One 
sees  now — or  one  might  see — that  his  hair  is  tinged  with  grey  ;  it 
(alls  in  thin  straggling  lines  upon  his  forehead,  which  is  marked 
deep  with  weary  lines.  This  is  he  who  to  half  a  weeping  world 
has  seemed  as  tiod;  who  has  let  loose  the  angels  of  his  wrath, 
swift  as  the  four  winds,  to  devastate  the  earth;  who  has  seemed  as 
a  shadow  [)( twrcn  .Alan's  Soul  and  the  Sun  which  God  set  up  in 
hcavm  in  the  beginning,  and  who  has  swept  as  a  lightning  to 
sfdich  up  the  realms  of  Kmperors  and  Kings.  **  God  giveth  his 
b'.lnvrd — sleep!"  And  to  those  hc  loves  not?  Sleep  too.  This 
i>  Xaj)oli  on — a  weary  man,  grey-haired  and  very  pale:  he  slumbers 
sound,  and  scarcely  seems  to  dream.  All  over  the  earth  lie  poor 
-uilty  wretches,  wailing  miserably,  conscience  stricken  because 
iluv  h;;ve  taken  life — in  passion,  in  cruelty,  in  wrath;  the  Eye  is 
l(X)king  at  them  as  it  looked  at  Cain,  and  they  cannot  sleep.     Yet 
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this  man  has  waded  in  blood  up  to  the  armpits  ;  the  blood  he  has 
shed  is  as  a  river  rushing  up  to  stain  the  footstool  of  the  Throne  of 
God.     Yet  he  slumbers  like  a  child. 

The  fire  burns  low,  but  it  still  fills  the  room  with  a  dim  light, 
which  mingles  with  the  faint  rays  of  the  lamp  upon  the  table.  Up 
among  the  black  rafters  all  is  dark  ;  but  what  is  that  stirring  there 
and  gazing  down  ?  The  black  loft  looms  above,  and  the  ladder 
rests  against  the  topmost  beam.  Something  moves  up  there — a 
shadow  among  the  shadows.  Swift  as  lightning,  and  as  silent, 
something  descends  ; — it  is  the  figure  of  a  man. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

SIC   SEMPER   TYRANNUS  ! 


The  Emperor  moans  in  his  sleep,  which  is  not  easily  broken,  but 
he  does  not  quite  waken.  The  figure  crouches  for  a  moment  in 
the  centre  of  the  floor ;  then  crawling  forward  and  turning  towards- 
the  sleeper,  it  approaches  him  without  a  sound,  for  its  feet  are 
naked.  It  rises  erect,  revealing  a  face  so  wild  and  strange  as  tc^ 
seem  scarcely  human,  but  rather  to  resemble  the  lineaments  of  an 
apparition.  The  hair,  thickly  sown  with  white,  streams  down  over 
half  naked  shoulders  ;  the  cheeks  are  sunken  as  with  famine  or 
disease,  the  lips  lie  apart  like  the  mouth  of  some  panting  ^ild 
animal.  The  form,  too,  seems  gigantic,  looming  in  the  dim  light 
of  the  lamp,  and  it  is  wrapped  from  head  to  foot  in  hideous  rags. 

As  the  creature  crawls  towards  the  sleeping  Emperor,  something- 
gleams  in  his  hands  ;  it  is  a  long  bayonet-like  knife,  such  as  hunters 
use  in  the  forests  of  Ardennes.  His  eyes  burn  with  strange  Iight» 
fixing  themselves  upon  the  sleeper.  If  this  is  an  assassin,  then 
surely  that  sleeper's  time  is  come. 

And  now,  knife  in  hand,  he  stands  close  to  the  Emperor,  looking- 
upon  his  face,  and  reading  it  line  by  line.  As  he  does  so,  his  own 
gleams  spectre-like  and  wild  and  mad.  His  gaze  is  full  of  spiritual 
famine ;  he  seems  as  he  looks  to  satisfy  some  passionate  hunger. 
His  eyes  come  closer  and  closer,  charmed  towards  the  object  on 
which  they  gaze — until  his  breath  could  almost  be  felt  upon  the 
cold  white  cheek.  Simultaneously  the  knife  is  raised,  as  if  to  strike 
home  to  the  sleeper's  heart. 

At  this  moment  the  sleeper  stirs,  but  does  not  waken,  for  he  is 
thoroughly  exhausted  with  many  hours  of  vigil  and  his  sleep  is 
unusually  heavy.  If  he  but  knew  how  near  his  sleep  is  to  death  ! 
He  has  climbed  to  the  summit  of  earthly  glor}* — he  has  chained  ta 
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the  footstool  of  his  throne  the  kings  of  the  earth  ;  and  is  this  to 

be  the   end  ?     To   be  slaughtered  miserably  at  midnight,   by  an 

assnssin's  stc;:-l  r 

^rherc  is  a  movement  as  of  feet  stirring  in  the  outer  chamber; 

then  the  voice  of  the  sentry  is  heard  crj'ing  **  Quivive?^^  and  all  is 

still  again.     The  wild  figure  pauses,  listening  still  with  large  eyes 

fixed  upon  the  sleeper's  face. 

->:•.  v.i  "H-  "^  %  %  % 

Still  stars  of  eternity,  gleaming  overhead  in  the  azure  arch  of 
heaven,  look  down  this  night  through  the  mundane  mist  and  rain, 
and  behold,  face  to  face,  these  two  creatures  whom  God  made. 
Sj)irit  of  Life,  that  movest  upon  the  air  and  upon  the  deep,  enwrap 
them  with  the  mystery  of  thy  breath  ;  for  out  of  thee  each  came, 
and  unto  thee  each  shall  return.  Which  is  imperial  now  ?  The 
wild  gigantic  creature  standing  there  with  wild  face  in  all  the 
power  of  maniac  strength,  or  the  feeble  form  that  lies  open 
to  the  fatal  blow  that  is  about  to  come }  Behold  these  two 
children  of  the  primaeval  Adam,  each  with  the  flesh,  blood,  heart, 
and  soul  of  a  man  ;  each  miraculously  made,  breathing  the  same 
air,  feeding  on  the  same  earthly  food ;  and  say,  which  is  Abel, 
which  is  Cain  }  The  look  of  Cain  is  on  the  face  of  him  who 
stands  erect  and  grips  the  knife — the  look  of  Cain  when  he  over- 
threw the  altar  and  prepared  to  strike  down  his  lamb-like  brother 
in  (iod's  sight.  .  .  .  Yet  so  surely  as  these  stars  shine  in  heaven, 
it  is  the  wretched  Abel  who  has  arisen,  snatching,  mad  with 
despair,  the  fratricidal  knife  ! 

Feature  by  feature,  line  by  line,  he  reads  the  Emperor's  face. 
His  gaze  is  fixed  and  awful,  his  face  still  preserves  its  ashen  pallor. 
His  maniacal  abstraction  is  no  less  startling  than  his  frightful 
()hysical  strength.  He  hears  a  sentry  approach  the  window  and 
pause  for  a  moment,  and  the  knife  is  lifted  mechanically  as  if  to 
strike  ;  but  the  sentry  passes  by,  and  the  knife  is  dropped.  Then 
he  attain  catches  a  movement  from  the  antechamber.  Perhaps 
they  have  heard  sounds,  and  arc  approaching — No;  all  again  is 
still. 

IIow  soundly  the  Kmperor  sleeps!  The  lamplight  illumes  his 
face  and  marks  its  weary  lines,  while  the  firelight  casts  a  red  glow 
around  his  reclining  form.  There  is  no  Imperial  grandeur  here — 
only  a  weary  wight,  tired  out  like  any  peasant,  dozing  by  the 
hearth  ;  only  a  weak,  sallow,  sickly  creature,  whom  a  strong  man 
could  crush  down  with  a  blow  of  the  hand.  One  hand  lies  on  the 
arm  of  the  chair;  it  is  white  and  small,  like  a  woman's  or  a  child's; 
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yet  is  it  not  the  hand  that  has  struck  down  Christ  and  the  Saints, 
and  cast  blood  upon  the  shrines  of  God  ?  Is  it  not  the  hand  of 
Cain  who  slew  his  brother? 

And  now,  O  assassin,  since  such  thou  art,  strike  home !     It  is 
thy  turn  now.     Thou  hast  waited  and  watched  on  wearily  for  this 
— thou  hast  prayed  madly  to  God  and  to  Our  Lady  of  Hate  that 
this  moment  might  come — and  lo  1  the  Lord  has  put  thine  enemy, 
the  enemy  of  thee  and  of  thy  kind,  into  thine  hand.     Kill,  kill, 
kill  !     This  is  Napoleon,  whose  spirit  has  gone  forth  like  Cain's  to 
blight  and   make   bloody  the   happy  homes   of  earth  ;    who   has 
wandered  from  east  to  west  knee-deep  in  blood;  who  has  set  on 
every  land  his  seal  of  flame;  who  has  cast  in  ever}-  field,  where  once 
the  white  wheat  grew,  the  bones  of  famine  and  the  ashes  of  fire. 
Remember  D'Enghien,    Pichegru,    Palm :   and   kill.      Remember 
Jena,   Kylau :   and  kill.     Dost  thou   hesitate.'^      Then   remember 
Moscow!      Remember  the   Beresina,    choked   up   with    its   forty 
thousand  dead  !     Remember  the  thousands  upon  thousands  sleep- 
ing in  the  great  snows  ! — and  kill,  kill,  kill  ! 

Dost  thou  doubt  that  this  is  he,  that  thou  hcsitatest  so  long  ? 
Thy  fiicc  is  tortured,  and  thy  hand  trembles,  and  thy  soul  is  faint. 
Thou  camest  hither  to  behold  a  Shadow,  an  Image,  a  thing  like  that 
form  of  black  marble  set  up  as  a  symbol  in  the  dark  earth.  Far 
away  the  thing  seemed  colossal,  unreal,  inhuman  :  a  portent  with 
the  likeness  of  a  fiend.  So  that  thou  didst  weep,  thinking 
to  grapple  with  the  Execrable.  And  now  thou  art  disarmed,  because 
thou  seest  only  a  poor  pale  weary  Man  ! 

Think  of  thy  weary  nights  and  famished  days ;  and  kill.  Think 
K-ii  the  darkness  that  has  come  upon  thy  life,  of  the  sorrow  that  has 
separated  thee  from  all  thou  lovest  best — think  too  of  the  millions 
who  have  cried  even  as  sheep  driven  to  the  slaughter ;  and  kill.  He 
had  no  pity  ;  do  thou  have  none.  Remember,  it  is  this  one  life 
against  the  peace  and  happiness  of  earth.  Obliterate  this  creature, 
and  Man  perhaps  is  saved.  If  he  awakens  again.  War  will  waken; 
l-'ire.  Famine,  and  Slaughter  will  waken  too.     Kill,  kill. 

The  sleeper  stirs  once  more,  his  glazed  eyes  half  open,  and  his 
head  rolls  to  one  side.  His  face  prescr\es  a  marble  pallor,  but  is  lit 
by  a  strange  sad  smile.  He  murmurs  to  himself,  and  his  small 
iuinJ  o[)ens  and  shuts — like  a  child's  little  hand  that  clutches  at  the 

1  u::erily  in  sleep,  when 

(hie  liiilc  wanJcrinj;  arm  is  thrown 
A:  raiulv>m  on  the  cou:ilerp.;:ie, 
AjuI  oft  the  hn^jers  cK>se  in  haste 
As  if  their  childish  owuer  cha»w  J 
The  butter.'ly  a^ain. 
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A  (Town  or  a  butterfly ! — is  it  not  all  one  ? — and  in   God's  eyes, 
percliance,  he  who  sleeps  here  is  only  a  poor  foolish  child  ! 

He  that  as  it  may,  God  has  drawn  round  the  sleeper's  form  a 
( ircle  which  thou  canst  not  pass.  Thine,  indeed,  is  not  the  stuff  of 
which  savage  assassins  are  made,  and  though  there  is  madness  in  thy 
i)rain,  there  is  still  love  in  thine  heart.  Kill  thou  canst  not  now — 
.hough  thou  earnest  to  kill.  Lost  as  thou  art,  thou  feelest  no  hate 
(  veil  for  thine  enemy,  now  thou  knowest  indeed  how  poor  and 
frail  a  c  rcature  thou  hast  been  fearing  and  hating  so  long!  God 
mack'    him   and   God   sent  him.     Bloody  as   he  is,  he   is    God's 

child. 

Perhaps  if  he  had  not  prayed  before  he  slept,  it  might  have  been 

asiiT  ;  but  he  did  pray,  and  his  face  became  beatified  for  the 
nioHKnt,  and  fearlessly  as  a  child  he  sank  to  rest.  Wilt  thou  kill 
what  God  has  sanctified  with  His  sleep  .'*  Because  this  sleeper  has 
broken  the  sacraments  of  nature,  wilt  thou  become  as  he.^*  No. 
V\\ou  hast  seen  him  and  thou  knowest  him — that  is  enough — thou 
wilt  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  God  .  . 

.  .  .  Amen  !  Safely  and  justly  mayst  thou  so  leave  him,  for  the 
Mni;eance  of  God  is  sure,  as  the  mercy  of  God  is  deep.  One 
spectre  of  a  slain  man  comes  to  thee  nightly  in  dream  ;  how  many 
'  ome  to  him?  Perhaps  not  one,  though  at  his  bidding  thousands 
i:p():i  thousands  have  been  miserably  slain.     Yet  be  thou  assured 

'!  »ULdi  no  L,diosts  rise,  the  Spirit  of  Life  will  demand  ah  account. 
1  nok  aL,Min  at  thechjsed  Imperial  eyes  !  See  the  cold  light  sleeping 

<  (  p  and  j)i:ile.>s  on  that  face  that  ruled  a  world  !     To  those  dead 

ves,  liild  as  a  statue's  stony  orbs,  thou,  poor  wretch,  bast  been 
t'ltered  up  by  a  world  grown  mad  like  thee.  As  an  idol  on  a 
p"  lesial,  as  an  idol  of  stone  with  dull  dumb  stare  surveying  its  wor- 

IiippfTs,  this  man  has  stood  aloft  supremely  crowned.  Not  while 
h  •  stood  up  there  could  the  Spirit  of  Life  find  him;  not  till  the 
J; mds  of  man  havi'  cast  him  down  shall  the  Spirit  of  God  chasten 
liini  anl  turn  him  back  to  llcsh.  .  .  When  men  go  by  the  place  where 
:!:e  idi.l  is  lyini;  low,  and  murmur,  beholding  it  broken  upon  the 

;  round,  "  1  his  was  Napoleon  !  the  thing  we  wondered  at  and  wor- 
> !::[)ped  for  a  time  !  "  and  smiling  turn  away,  ihcfty  perhaps,  in  the 
I  •!!  hr  Mst  the  human  h(\irt  shall  beat  more  pitifully,  humbled  and 
v;-  'riekin  i).tore  its  Maker.  .  .  .  Turn,  poor  wretch,  ere  thou 
;:>(  t,  .ind  look  aL,Min.  There  sleeps  in  that  Imperial  face  no  loving 
kviii;    ii.-,'ht.     but    an    inward-eating    fire — a   fire   consuming   and 

i'  >M  •;.  iiiLT,  and  redeeming  in  its  own  despite,  the  soul  on  which  it 
■ids.     Mewholia'h   had  no  mercy  for  mankind  shall  learn  the 
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bitter  lesson  of  sclf-mcrcv,  and  realisincr  his  own  utter  lonelines- 
vearn  ouf.vard  to  the  woes  of  all  the  world.  And  in  that  hour  this 
cold  light  thou  beholdest  shall  spread  throuirh  all  his  spirit,  anl 
become  as  that  mad  sorrow  and  despair  which  lights  now  tho-v 
wretched  eyes  of  thine.  Leave  him  then  to  God,  and  go  thy 
wavs. 

.  .  .  The  man  no  longer  holds  the  knife ;  on  silent  naked  fee: 
he  has  withdrawn  back  towards  the  great  inner  window  of  the 
chamber.  For  a  moment  he  pauses  with  one  last  look — trembling 
like  one  who  having  plunged  into  a  raging  sea  is  suddenly  up- 
lifted by  the  hair,  and  gazing  with  wild  eyes  and  quivering  Hps 
on  the  pale  Imperial  face.  Then  he  draws  back  the  heavy  curtain, 
and  dashing  open  the  casement,  leaps  out  into  the  darkness. 

There  is  a  loud  cry  in  the  distance — then  the  sound  of  shots — 
then  a  tramp  of  feet ;  and  silence.  The  man  has  disappeared  as 
he  came,  like  a  ghost  of  the  night. 

Meanwhile,  the  sleeper,  startled  by  the  sounds,  has  sprung  up  in 
his  chair.  As  he  stands  trembling  and  looking  round  him,  there 
lies  glittering  at  his  feet  a  huge  naked  knife,  such  as  hunters  use ; 
but  he  sees  it  not,  and  he  little  dreams  that  such  a  weapon  only  a 
few  minutes  since  was  pointed  at  his  own  heart.  His  attendants 
enter  anxiously,  and  find  the  open  window,  but  no  clue  as  to  what 
hand  threw  it  wide  open.  The  hero  of  a  hundred  battles  shivers, 
for  he  is  superstitious,  but  he  cannot  help  them  to  an  expla- 
nation. 

But  now,  to  horse.  He  has  rested  too  long,  and  it  will  soon  be 
dawn.  Drums  beat,  and  trumpets  sound ;  so  he  rides  on  through 
the  dark  night,  his  heavy  travelling  carriage,  surrounded  by  lancers, 
travelling  behind.  Leave  him  still  to  God  .  .  .  Close  before  him, 
clouding  the  lurid  star  of  his  destiny,  rises  the  blood-red  shadow, 
Waterloo. 

Epilogue. 

A  YEAR  has  passed  away.  The  yellow  lamps  of  the  broom  are 
again  burning  on  the  crags ;  the  great  clouds  of  sea-birds  have  come 
from  the  south,  to  whiten  the  great  sea-wall ;  the  com  is  growing 
golden  inland,  and  the  lark,  poised  over  the  murmuring  farms,  is 
singing  loud  ;  while  the  silvern  harvest  of  the  deep  is  growing  too, 
and  the  fishermen  creep  from  calm  to  calm,  gathering  it  up  in  their 
brown  nets.  The  sea  is  calm  as  glass,  and  every  crag  is  mirrored 
in  it  from  base  to  brow.  It  is  the  anniversar}'  of  the  great  battle 
which  decided  fatally  the  destinies  of  Bonaparte. 

On  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  immediately  overlooking  the  Cathe- 
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viral  of  St.  Gildas,  sit  two  figures,  gazing  downward.  Far  below 
tilt  in,  over  the  roofless  cathedral  wall,  hover  flocks  of  gulls ;  and 
I  he  still  green  sea,  faintly  edged  with  foam  that  does  not  seem  to 
stir,  is  approaching  the  red  granite  Gate  of  St.  Gildas.  Away 
beyond,  farther  than  eyes  can  see,  stretches  the  ocean,  faintly 
shaded  by  the  soft  grey  mists  of  heaven. 

One  figure,  very  gaunt  and  tall,  sits  like  a  statue,  with  large  grey 
eyes  turned  seaward ;  his  hair  is  quite  grey,  and  flows  on  to  his 
shoulders  ;  his  face  is  marked  with  strange  furrows,  left  by  some 
terrible  sorrow  or  terror  that  has  passed  away.  The  other  figure, 
that  of  a  beautiful  young  girl,  sits  just  below  him,  holding  his  hand 
and  looking  up  into  his  face.  She  wears  a  dark  dress  and  safFrpn 
coif,  both  signs  of  mourning,  and  her  face  is  very  pale. 

Day  after  day,  in  the  golden  summer  weather,  the  two  come  here, 
and  sit  for  hours  in  silence  and  in  peace.  Day  by  day  the  girl 
watches  for  the  passing  away  of  the  cloud  which  obscures  the 
soul  of  her  companion.  He  seems — why,  she  knows  not — to  derive 
a  strange  solace  from  merely  sitting  here,  holding  her  hand,  and 
contemplating  the  waters.  His  eyes  seem  vacant,  but  strange 
s])i ritual  light  still  survives  in  their  depths. 

To-day  he  speaks,  not  turning  his  gaze  from  the  sea, 

''Marcelle  !" 

"  Ves,  Rohan!'* 

"If  one  could  sail,  and  sail,  and  sail,  out  there,  one  would  come 
to  the  rock  where  he  is  sitting,  with  the  waves  all  round  him. 
Sometimes  I  seem  to  sec  him  out  yonder,  looking  over  the  black 
waters.  He  is  by  himself,  and  his  face  looks  white  as  it  did  when 
J  saw  it,  before  the  great  battle  was  fought." 

She  gazes  at  him  in  troubled  tenderness,  her  eyes  dim  with 
l«'ars. 

"  Rohan,  dear,  of  whom  do  you  speak  ?" 

He  smiles,  but  does  not  answer.  His  words  are  a  mystery  to 
her.  Since  the  day  when,  after  long  months  of  absence,  he 
returned  home  a  broken  man,  he  has  often  spoken  of  wondrous 
thiuL^s — of  battles,  of  the  Kmperor,  of  strange  meetings — but  it  has 
all  seemed  like  witless  wandering.  She  has  been  waiting  wearily 
till  the  (loud  should  lift  and  all  grow  clear;  and  there  seems  hope 
— for  day  by  day  he  has  grown  more  peaceful  and  gentle,  and  now 
he  can  be  guided  like  a  child. 

He  is  silent,  still  fr^zing  seaward.  Behind  him  rises  the  great 
IMenhir,  with  the  village  lying  far  beneath.  The  sunlight  falls 
above  him  and  around  him,  clothing  as  with  a  veil  his  figure  and 
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that  of  the  gentle  girl.  All  is  not  lost,  for  with  his  tribulation  her 
love  has  grown,  and  she  herself  remains  to  him,  chastened,  sub- 
dued, faithful  unto  death. 

.  .  .  But  he  does  not  rave  when  he  speaks  of  one  who  lingers  in 
the  waste  out  yonder.  Far  away,  under  a  solitary  palm-tree,  sits 
another  Form,  waiting,  watching,  and  dreaming,  while  the  waters 
of  the  deep,  sad  and  strange  as  the  waters  of  Eternity,  stretch 
measureless  around  and  break  with  wear}-  murmurs  at  his  feet. 

So  sit  those  twain,  thousands  of  miles  apart. 
Each,  cheek  in  hand,  gazing  upon  the  Sea  ! 


THE   END. 


Recovery    of    Palestine. 

BY  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 


^^— SCENERIES  OF  the  baptism. 

(WO  hours*  amble  on  a  strong  horse  bring  you  from  the 
north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  a  ford  on  the  jRiver 
Jordan.  This  ride  is  one  that  no  man  with  an  eye^ 
for  nature  and  a  soul  for  legend  will  forget  as  long 
as  memory  lasts.  If  there  were  not  one  legend  to  light  the  scene,. 
ilu'  strange  aspects  of  land  and  water  would  suffice  to  touch  the 
least  romantic  spirit.  Man  and  horse  are  more  than  fifteen 
hiHulred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea  at  Jaffa — twice  that  depth 
l)elo\v'  the  table-land  of  Judah.  Great  limestone  ridges  shut  you 
in  ;  bare,  blistering  fronts  of  creamy  rock.  Your  road  is  over 
l)iirning  marl  and  sinking  bitumen.  Behind  you  stretches  the 
like  of  brine,  in  which  no  living  creature  can  exist,  and  over 
which  the  vulture  sails  with  evident  strain  and  stress.  About 
} our  feet  lie  broken  bole  and  branch,  relics  of  forests  in  the  upper 
liiuls,  which  have  been  washed  by  floods  or  snapped  by  winds  ;  swept 
(\i>\\n  the  river  to  the  lake  ;  stripped  of  their  bark  by  the  salt  waves  ; 
.:ii  1  cast  up  white  and  i^hastly  by  the  winter  storms.  Left  of  you,  as 
\  'II  prick  through  the  cane  brakes,  spreads  a  narrow,  singular 
]>l;!in,  with  (ones  and  beach  marks,  showing  the  subsidence,  in 
K  mole  anti(juity,  of  avast  inland  sea,  of  which  the  present  lake 
i>  .1  r( mainiiii,'^  drop.  A  spring  is  hidden  here  and  there;  and  one 
;:!(  11  fomUain  serves  as  the  head-water  of  a  little  rivulet.  Ruins 
nl  many  kinds  are  seen  :  here  a  Greek  convent,  there  a  Saracenic 
mill,  imou  a  Turkish  watch-tower.  Heaps  of  sand  fill  up  the 
y.irds  of  (iili,Ml;  aj^ples  of  the  Dead  Sea  thrive  in  the  courts  of 
jiiiiiio.  In  one  spot  }()u  find  palms.  There  is  not  much  greener)* ; 
\.\iA[  L:r()w>  is  sa.i;e  bush,  and  near  the  river  margin  salsolas 
;:'!  I  fm^onia — (ommonly  classed  as  reeds.  Not  a  sound  is  heard, 
now  and  then  the  cry  of  an  eagle  and  the  bark  of  a  jackal. 
r  :.d  the  ri:in>  spring  tlie  heights  of  Benjamin  and  Ephraim  ; 
ill  ;i;ir.r(T(M  being  that  mountain  of  the  Temptation  which  is 
(  .i!I<  I  after  the  Forty  Days.  Here  flows  the  sacred  river — lonely  and 
sil<  r.t  as  a  p.ameless  river  in   the    Rocky  Mountains,  yellow  and 
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eigUbourliood  of  Rome.     Beyond  the 
see  a  copse,  from  which  a  flash  of  fire,  a 


film  of  smoke,  may  chance  to  come;  beyond  that  copse  lies  a 
narrow  plain,  from  which  a  wady  leads  by  nigged  roads  to  the 
old  table-land  of  Ammon.    While,  hot,  desolate,  are  all  the  lime- 
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-•lone  faces,  as  they  glare  into  this  great  ravine.  Yet  an  ex- 
jicrienced  eye  finds  hints,  in  little  dark  patches  here  and  there, 
of  sliady  grove  and  vernal  grass.  Here,  by  the  mound  of  pulverised 
!imc,  and  through  yon  thicket  of  trees,  we  drop,  not  far  below 
iiasir  e!  Yahud,  down  the  steep  bank,  and  find  ourselves  at  the 
ford.  Above  this  point,  within  a  piatol-shot,  the  river  makes  a 
bend  or  curve,  and  just  above  this  curve  some  ancient  ruins  stand 
in  sight. 

The  spot  is  called  Bethabara  ;  house  of  the  crossing  over;  as  we 
should  say — House  of  the  f'ord.  The  ruins  seen  a  little  way  up 
the  stream  are  all  that  remains  of  a  famous  Greek  monastery,  called 
after  St.  John  the  Baptist.  "  Mistaken  piety,"  says  Robinson,  "seems 
early  to  have  fixed  upon  tbc  spot."  This  hint  about  mistaken  piety 
lias  sent  Lieutenant  Conder  in  search  of  another  site  for  his  scene 
of  the  baptism — a  journey  which  our  young  and  energetic  officer 
has  made  in  vain. 

The  evidence  in  favour  of  ihis  spot  as  the  true  scene  of  John's 
ministry  and  Christ's  baptism  is  overwhelming.  The  chief  points 
may  be  indicated  in  a  few  words. 

In  the  courts  of  law,' long  and  undisputed  occupancy  is  regarded  as 
the  strongest  proof  of  agood  title.  In  the  courts  of  criticism,  long 
occupancy  and  unchallenged  succession  are  proofs  of  a  sound  claim. 
i  I  would  not  bccasy  to  dispute  the  Howard  title  to  Arundel  Castle,  or 
iiiu  claim  of  Milton  to  theauthorshipof  "  Paradise  Lost."  Assent  im- 
plies the  original  fact.  Now,  in  case  of  this  Jordan  ford,  the  native 
I  unverts  in  the  district  claimed  it  very  early  in  their  history  as  a 
>acred  place,  and  they  have  held  this  theory  from  that  early  time. 
According  to  the  habit  of  their  country,  they  marked  the  spot 
with  boundary  marks — a  tank,  a  convent,  and  a  church.  To  mark 
>.'vcnis  by  buildings,  cither  rude  or  splendid,  is  a  fashion  in  the 
l.ast  which  knows  no  change.  Jacob  raised  a  column  in  memory 
iif  the  Promise;  Moses  set  up  twelve  stones  on  Sinai;  Joshua 
'Ommcmoratcd  tlie  passage  of  Jordan  by  the  pillar  at  Gilgal; 
Rachel's  lomb  was  built  to  keep  her  memory  alive,  and  Solomon's 
'IV-mpIe  to  inaugurate  the  reign  of  kings.  The  caliphs  of  Cordova 
and  Dagdad  erected  mosques  in  celebration  of  great  events,  and 
I  heir  Oriental  brethren,  the  Tsars  of  Muscovy,  still  erect  churches 
and  convents  in  celebration  of  great  events.  These  buildings 
lire  as  much  historical  records  as  the  tables  of  brass  and 
\\n-  Moabitc  ^lone.  If  those  who  lived  on  the  spot  must  be  held 
hi  have  known  where  John  baptised  his  followers  ;  if  they  marked 
ihe  site  by  a  tank,  a  convent,  and  a  church ;  and  if  the  mins  of  that 
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tank,  that  convent,  and  that  church  are  still  there — the  evidence 
of  site  is  thoroughly  complete.  That  church  bore  the  name  of  John 
the  Baptist,  and  the  ruins  bear  his  name  to  this  very  day.  Lieu- 
tenant Conder  might  as  well  seek  to  impugn  the  site  of  our  Lady  of 
Walsingham,  the  altar  of  St.  Thomas,  or  the  shrine  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  as  dispute  the  identity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist's  church 
on  the  Jordan  brink. 

Apart  from  the  evidence  to  be  drawn  from  these  existing  ruins  of 
a  native  tank  and  an  early  church,  criticism  is  compelled  to  mark 
this  spot  as  the  scene  of  John's  ministry  on  grounds  purely  topo- 
graphical and  historical.  John  had  lived  in  the  Wilderness  of  Judaea. 
He  began  to  preach  in  the  Wilderness,  and  when  the  people  came  to 
be  baptised,  he  went  down  with  them  to  the  Jordan,  by  the  one  public 
road  through  Jericho  ;  Jerusalem  and  all  Judaea  went  out  to  him ; 
so  that  the  part  of  'Jordan  in  which  John  immersed  his  followers 
lay  close  to  the  Wilderness,  and  convenient  for  the  people  of 
Jerusalem  to  reach.  In  other  respects,  of  a  purely  scientific  kind, 
this  ford  on  the  Jordan  was  the  natural,  perhaps  the  necessary  place 
of  John's  ministry.  It  is  the  lowest  ford  on  the  river.  Many  fords 
cross  the  river ;  some  of  them  hardly  known ;  but  this  ford  lies  ' 
nearer  to  the  Dead  Sea  than  any  other.  It  is  the  nearest  part  of 
the  river  to  Jericho  ;  also,  of  course,  to  Jerusalem.  Hence  it  had  long 
been  the  line  of  traffic  from  Macherus  and  the  towns  of  Moab,  as 
well  as  the  caravan  route  from  the  north.  A  great  road  ran  east  of 
Jordan,  by  the  river  bank ;  along  which  road  the  men  of  Galilee 
came  to  Jerusalem  for  the  great  feasts ;  avoiding  the  heretical 
towns  and  dangerous  roads  of  Samaria.  By  this  river-road,  and 
by  way  of  this  passage,  the  Holy  Family  travelled  every  year 
from  Nazareth  to  Jerusalem.  At  the  age  of  thirty  Jesus  must 
have  been  familiar  with  both  road  and  ford.  Once  every  year 
He  crossed  this  ford.  The  historical  evidence  is  no  less  cogent 
than  the  topographical.  Bethabara  had  already  gained  renown  and 
sanctity,  as  the  point  of  the  great  "  crossing  over  "  under  Joshua. 
That  passage,  beyond  all  cavil,  here  took  place :  "  the  people 
passed  over  right  against  Jericho."  Here  the  two  spies  came  over 
to  the  house  of  Rahab,  here  the  hosts  of  Israel  stood  in  array,  and 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  planted  in  the  stream,  while  the  tribes 
passed  over,  the  main  army  by  the  ford,  "  right  against  Jericho." 
There  the  twelve  men,  chosen  from  the  twelve  tribes,  took  up  the 
twelve  stones  from  the  river  bed.  Hence  the  people  marcfhed  to 
Gilgal  (on  their  way  towards  Jericho),  where  they  set  up  the  twelve 
stones,  and  placed  the  ark  of  the  covenant.     Gilgal  became  a  holy 
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place,  the  crossing  over  a  typical  event.     The  point  of  that  cross- 
ing was  henceforward  marked  and  sacred. 

The  Gospel  narratives  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  scene  of 
John's  ministry,  and  from  the  times  of  the  evangelists  we  have  a 
chain  of  witnesses  to  this  accuracy  of  the  sacred  text. 

Origen  in  the  second  century,  Eusebins  in  the  fourth  century, 
refer  to  the  ford  at  this  point  as  the  scene  of  John  the  Baptist's 
ministry.  It  was  near  to  Gilgal,  on  the  high  road  facing  Jericho. 
At  a  date  unknown — but  very  early — a  Greek  church  and  convent 
were  built  on  the  river  bank,  to  mark  the  scene  of  John  the 
Baptist's  labours.  Convent  and  church  were  dedicated  to  St.  John. 
In  the  sixth  century  Justinian  dug  a  well  and  foixned  a  tank 
in  this  convent.  That  tank  is  still  there.  In  the  same  century 
Procopius  mentions  these  facts,  adding  that  the  same  emperor 
built  a  new  convent  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  seventh 
century  we  have  a  French  witness,  Bishop  Arculf,  whose  reports  were 
taken  down  by  an  English  writer,  Abbot  Adamnan.  Bishop  Arculf 
found  not  only  the  Greek  church  and  convent  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  very  much  as  a  traveller  now  finds  the  Greek  convent  of 
Mar  Saba,  but  saw  a  large  wooden  cross  planted  in  the  stream,  as 
an  indicator  of  the  exact  spot  of  our  Lord's  immersion.  The 
French  bishop  described  the  site  with  care  and  precision.  It  lay  in 
that  part  of  the  Jordan  which  flowed  near  Gilgal  and  opposite 
Jericho.  He  gives  the  breadth,  depth,  and  colour  of  the  water, 
just  as  I  have  found  them.  A  little  church  stood  near  the  spot, 
wliere  our  Lord  was  thought  to  have  laid  His  clothes.  On  higher 
ground,  a  little  way  off,  stood  the  convent  of  St.  John  the  Baptist: 
a  large  and  venerable  pile.  The  date  of  Arculf 's  testimony  is  700. 
Karly  in  the  eighth  century  St.  Willibald,  an  English  saint,  visited 
]\ikstine,  and  after  passing  some  time  in  Jerusalem  dropped  into 
the  Jordan  valley.  Willibald  found  the  wooden  cross  in  the  river, 
and  th(^  little  church  on  the  land,  exactly  as  Arculf  had  seen  them 
years  before.  The  spot  was  fixed  with  great  exactness — five  miles 
from  Gilgal,  one  mile  below  the  church  and  convent  of  St.  John 
tli(^  Baptist.  In  the  ninth  century  the  place  was  visited  and  de- 
srribed  by  Bernard,  who  found  the  Greek  church  still  intact.  In  the 
twelfth  century  Phocas  says  the  convent  had  been  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  and  rebuilt  by  the  Greek  emperor.  It  was  then  sur- 
roiiiuh  (1  by  chapels  and  hermitages,  all  of  which  have  disappeared. 
1  arly  in  the  fourteenth  century  our  countryman.  Sir  John  Mande- 
ville,  described  the  Greek  edifice:  "a  fine  church  of  St.  John  the 
Uaptist,  where  he  baptised  our  Lord."  A  hundred  and  fifty  jrears after 
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Breydenback  found  the  edifice  in  ruins,  and  the  monks  dispersed. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  the  situation  of  those  ruins  was  described 
by  our  countryman  Maundrel :  "  Within  a  furlong  of  the  river,  at 
that  place  where  we  visited  it,  there  was  an  old  ruined  church  and 
convent  dedicated  to  St.  John,  in  memory  of  the  baptising  of  our 
blessed  Lord."  These  ruins  are  still  visible  ;  I  have  seen  them 
with  my  own  eyes. 

The  piety  may  be  mistaken,  but  the  evidence  as  to  fact  is 
sound. 

With  all  this  mass  of  evidence  before  him,  Lieutenant  Conder 
ran  away  in  search  of  a  new  site,  and  fancied  he  found  one 
in  the  north,  by  which  the  road  descending  from  Wady  Jahid 
crosses  the  Jordan.  '*  Nearness  to  Galilee  and  Nazareth" 
is  the  sole  argument  put  forward  by  Lieutenant  Conder  in  support 
of  this  new  theory. 

Lieutenant  Conder  explains  that  his  difl&culty  arises  from  a  text, 
which  he  says  had  not  been  previously  noted  as  bearing  on  this 
point.  It  is  a  question  with  him  of  "  time"  and  **  distance."  He 
supposes  that  the  text  of  St.  John's  gospel  requires  him  to  find  the 
scene  of  the  Baptist  ministry  "  within  thirty  miles  of  Cana  of 
Galilee." 

First,  he  marks  the  "days"  named,  and  then  supposes  their 
sequence.  **  The  day  following  Jesus  would  go  forth  into  Galilee." 
Again,  "  On  the  third  day  there  was  a  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee." 
Jesus,  he  infers,  could  not  have  been  more  than  two  days'  journey 
from  Cana — that  is  to  say,  within  twenty-five  miles  of  that  place. 
The  ford  in  Judaea  over  the  Jordan  was  sixty  miles  by  the  nearest 
road  ;  therefore,  the  baptism  must  have  taken  place  in  the  more 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Galilee.  Several  fords  cross  this  river 
near  enough  to  Cana  for  Lieutenant  Conder*s  purpose,  and  he  fixes 
on  one  of  these  fords,  lying  at  the  foot  of  Wady  Jelud. 

Like  so  many  difficulties  found  by  Clarke,  Robinson, 
this  difficulty  is  of  the  seeker's  own  making.  Lieutenant  Con! 
assumes  that  the  various  **  days  "  mentioned  by  the  evangelist  are" 
consecutive  days,  and  that  the  "third  day"  means  the  next  day  but 
one  following  our  Lord's  baptism.  Nothing  in  the  text  suggests 
this  reading ;  on  the  contrary,  the  facts  related  prove  that  such  an 
assumption  must  be  incorrect.  Look  at  the  text,  as  it  stands  in 
the  authorised  version,  which  in  matters  of  chronology  is  in  fair 
agreement  with  all  the  ancient  codices. 

**  The  next  day  " — first  mention  of  time.     (St.  John,  i.  29.) 

'**  Again  the  next  day,"  i.  35. 
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*'  They  abode  with  Him  that  day/'  Day  not  specified,  but  the 
time  is  after  the  baptism ;  apparently  the  day  following  that 
rite.     i.  39. 

"  They  abode  with  Him  that  day,  for  it  was  about  the  tenth 
hour."  i.  39.  The  Alexandrine  Codex  reads  **  the  sixth  hour,"  which 
would  give  noon,  instead  of  two  hours  before  nightfall.  The  codices 
followed  by  the  authorised  version  are  clearly  right ;  since  the 
reason  assigned  for  Simon  and  his  fellows  staying  with  Jesus  that 
niijht  is  this  lateness  of  the  hour. 

"And   the   third    day  there   was  a  marriage  in  Cana  of  Gali- 

rr.        11.    I. 

If  these  texts  stood  alone,  with  no  illustration  from  other 
Avrilings,  no  one  could  infer  from  them  that  the  marriage  in  Cana 
of  Galilee  took  place  on  the  "third"  day — next  day  but  one 
of  the  baptism.  It  is  certain  that  John  saluted  Jesus  on 
the  '* second"  day  ("again,  the  next  day"),  with  the  annun- 
ciation "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God !"  It  is  certain  that 
on  that  "second  day"  Simon  and  his  fellow  disciples  stayed  in 
the  lodgings  with  Jesus.  On  the  "third  day"  Jesus  and  these 
chosen  followers  must  have  risen  from  sleep,  on  the  spot  of  the 
baptism — not  in  the  hill  country  of  Cana.  It  is,  therefore,  certain 
that  the  "  third  day"  of  St.  John  does  not  mean  the  next  day  but 
one  after  the  baptismal  rite. 

()\\  turning  to  the  other  gospels,  Lieutenant  Conder  will  find 
that  several  days  elapsed  between  the  baptism  and  the  marriage 
feast.  St.  Matthew  says:  "In  those  days  came  John  the  Baptist, 
])rcaching  in  the  wilderness  of  Judaea."  (Matthew  iii.  i.)  "Then 
\.\nt  out  to  him  Jerusalem,  and  all  Judaea,  and  all  the  region 
round  about  Jordan."  (Matthew  iii.  5.)  "Then  cometh  Jesus 
from  (ialilec  to  Jordan."  (Matthew  iii.  13.)  "Then  was  Jesus  led 
up  .  .  .  into  the  wilderness  of  Judaea,  and  when  He  had  fasted  forty 
thiys."  .  .  .  (Matthew  iv.  i,  2.)  " Now,  when  Jesus  heard  that  John 
was  cast  into  prison,  He  departed  into  Galilee."  (Mark  iv.  12.) 
Mark's  testimony  is  no  less  clear  as  to  time  and  place  than 
]\latthew's.  "  John  did  baptise  in  the  wilderness."  (i.  5.)  "Jesus 
came  from  Xazireth."  (i.  9.)  "And  He  was  there  in  the  wilder- 
ULSs  forty  days."  (i.  13.)  "After  that  John  was  put  in  prison, 
Jlsus  came  into  (ialilee."  (i.  14.)  Luke  confirms  the  story  told 
b\  Matthew  and  ]\Iark.  John  was  in  the  wilderness,  (iii.  2.) 
*'  lie  came  into  the  country  all  about  Jordan."  (iii.  2.)  Jesus  was 
fir>t  l)aptise(l  and  then  carried  up  into  the  wilderness,  (iv.  7.) 
Aft*  r  these  events,  Jesus  returns  to  Galilee,     (iv.  14.) 
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All  four  evangelists  agree  then  in  these  central  facts: — i.  That 
the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  was  conducted  in  Judaea  ;  2.  That 
some  time  elapsed  between  the  baptism  of  Jesus  and  his  return 
from  Judaea  into  Galilee.  There  was  more  than  one  day,  or  two 
days.  Three  of  the  four  evangelists  say  expressly  that  this  interval 
included  the  forty  days  of  fasting  and  temptation. 

Lieutenant  Conder  cites  no  ground  for  rejecting  the  true  Betha- 
bara  beyond  his  difficulty  of  seeing  how  a  man  could  be  at  the 
ford  near  Gilgal  one  day,  and  at  Cana  of  Galilee  on  the  third  day. 
As  the  ground  fails  him,  his  argument  drops.  Meantime,  the 
belief  and  practice  of  the  native  church  remain.  To  persons  who 
suspect  monks  of  idle  credulity  and  fruitless  imposture,  there  are 
the  ruins  of  St.  John  the  Baptist's  tank,  St.  John  the  Baptist's 
convent,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist's  church. 

^Enon. 

A  second  site  is  named  as  one  of  the  scenes  of  John's  ministf}' — 
iEnon  near  to  Salem.  Here  again  there  is  debate,  and  here  again 
Lieutenant  Conder  has  in  my  opinion  lost  his  way.  Mxlovl  is  an 
intensitive  form  of  Ain.  Ain  means  spring  or  fountain ;  i^non  a 
place  where  there  is  much  water.  In  Palestine  names  are  not 
accidental,  but  descriptive,  and  for  the  most  part  descriptive  of 
natural  features.  John  the  Baptist  **  was  baptising  in  iEnon  near 
to  Salem,  because  there  was  much  water  there."  This  passage  is 
of  highest  interest,  both  in  a  personal  and  a  dogmatic  sense. 
Here,  and  here  only,  we  have  a  second  meeting  of  Jesus  and  John  ; 
a  second  testimony  of  the  Forerunner  to  the  Messianic  character  of 
his  cousin.  Here  we  learn  the  striking  fact  that  Jesus  never  bap- 
tised, though  He  suffered  His  disciples  to  baptise  in  His  presence 
and  His  name.  Where  was  this  iEnon  near  to  Salem  ?  Here,  too, 
if  we  can  fix  the  site,  we  get  at  one  of  the  cardinal  facts  for  a  true 
itinerary  of  our  Lord. 

Lieutenant  Conder  ventures  on  a  strong  opinion  on  this  point, 
which  seems  to  me  a  serious  error;  and  as  Lieutenant  Conder's 
opinion  has  been  published  without  a  word  of  warning  in  the 
Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  his 
opinion  may  be  taken  by  careless  readers  as  the  deliberate  verdict 
of  the  many  eminent  scholars  who  compose  that  society.  Of  course 
such  taking  would  be  wrong.  Lieutenant  Conder  speaks  for  no 
one  but  himself.  His  labours  in  his  own  field  are  excellent ;  but 
he  is  an  engineer,  not  a  critic  of  phrases  ;  and  his  guesses  at 
identification,  as  we  see,  are  sometimes  very  wide  of  the  mark. 
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"  The  theories  proposed  for  the  identification  of  jEnon,"  says 
T.ieuteoant  Conder,  "are  three  ;"  but  there  are  more  theories  than 
i.ieutcnant  Conder  knows.  In  fact,  he  overlooks  the  only  site, 
■.hat  in  southern  Judsea,  which  can  be  finnly  held  to  dispute  the 
paim  with  the  true  site  in  Wady  Salem,  near  Mount  Olivet. 

Where  was  the  real  Mnan.  near  to  Salem  ? 

Only  once  named  in  Scripture,  i^non  receives  no  illustration 
from  the  Sacred  Text.  Salem,  or  Salim,  on  the  other  side,  is  a 
lommon  name.  Salem  was  the  originat  name  of  Zion,  and  in 
poetry  continued  to  be  so  until  later  times,  Thert  was  a  Salim  in 
llie  southern  part  of  Judah;  aSalem*!!)  thejwildemess  on  the  road 
to  Jericho  ;  a  Salem  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Ebal ;  and  a 
Salem  not  far  from  Bethshan.  Salem  was  sometimus  used  in  place 
of  Shechem,  as  it  was  in  place  of  Jerusalem.  The  difficulty  is  to 
line!  a  Salem  in  the  vicinity  of  Abundant  Water,  which  will,  in 
other  respects,  meet  the  condition  of  the  Gospel  narrative.  Four 
theories  are  strongly  supported. 

1 .  The  oldest  thtoty  is  thai  of  Euiebtus. — The  Syrian  Bishop  places 
--Knon  near  to  Salem,  in  the  Jordan  valley,  eight  miles  north  of  the 
city,  which  in  his  day  bore  the  name  of  Scythopolis.  This  city 
'itood  in  the  country  of  Issachar,  in  the  province  of  Galilee,  not 
far  from  the  borders  of  Samaria.  It  was  built  on  the  site  of 
IV'thshan. — {Oriomasuon,  su6  voce,  /Snon.) 

KusL'bius  lived  in  the  third  century  and  was  a  native  of  the  soil. 
A  bishop  of  Cssarea,  he  had  every  means  of  collecting  what  was 
known  about  the  holy  places,  and  he  wrote  a  special  work  on  the 
subject.  It  is  hard  to  stand  out  against  the  authority  of  such  a 
man.  Van  <le  Vclde  and  Grove  followed  him.  Van  de  Velde 
found  u  place  called  Salem  in  the  district  indicated  by  Eusebins 
He  ;ilso  found  springs,  and  "abundance  of  water," 

2.  The  second  theory  is  that  of  Wicsiler. — Finding  Euseblus  in  con- 
trailirtion  with  the  ,Sacred  Text,  this  critic  sought  for  the  site  m. 
|ud;va.  Now  an  Ain  is  mentioned  in  Joshua  nv.  31,  in  close 
connection  with  a  Salim  and  a  Rimmon.  These  places  lay  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country  of  Judah,  afterwards  of  Simeon, 
Now  there  is  an  Knon,  in  the  south  country,  near  to  Rimmon  of 
Siinuon,  which  Wieseler  contends  is  but  a  contraction  of  Ex- 
Kimmon.  The  name  of  Salem  has  disappeared;  but  here  lies  a 
^TL-^it  jiool  or  reservoir,  which  forms  a  centre  of  attraction  to  alt 
die  waniiering  tribes.  Kwald,  Alford,  and  Pressens^  adopt  this 
theory,  of  which  Lieuten.int  Conder  has  not  yet  heard. 

l-    The  third  theory  is  thai  of  Robinson. — Rejcrtir.c  Eusebius  and 
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Wieseler,  the  American  critic  suggested  a  site  for  John's  ministr>- 
about  three  miles  eastward  of  Natalus.  Here  stands  a  modem 
village  called  Kefr  Salem  or  Shalem.  There  is  .a  village  called 
Ain-im.  There  are  no  "  abundant "  waters  at  either  Salem  or 
Ain-im  ;  but  some  four  miles  to  the  south  of  Ain-im,  in  the  Wady 
Farah,  there  are  copious  springs.  This  site  is  adopted  by  Stanley 
and  Conder. 

4.  The  fourth  theory  is  that  of  Barclay, — Unable  to  adopt  any  of 
these  theories,  Barclay  sought  through  the  region  pointed  out  by 
the  Gospel  narratives,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  Salem  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  ^non,  a  great  spring,  called  by 
the  natives  Ain  Farah.  Here  were  abundant  waters.  This  Salem,  or 
Seleim,  lies  on  the  east  of  Scopus,  in  a  rugged  ravine,  lonely  and 
savage  as  the  stony  parts  of  Judah,  which  drops  into  the  Wady 
Kelt — the  ancient  River  Cherith — a  place  of  singular  interest  to  a 
Nazarite  like  John.  Two  natural  gorges  lead  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho  :  one  round  the  northern  slope  of  Olivet,  and  by  way  of 
Bethany,  down  the  Wady  el  Hanae;  a  second  by  the  northern 
slope  of  Olivet,  and  by  way  of  Ain  Farah,  down  the  Wady  Salem. 
Both  fall  into  the  Wady  Kelt.  The  first  was  an  easier,  the  second 
a  shorter  line.  Roman  science  .had  been  used  to  make  the  imperial 
road  through  Bethany  safe  for  chariot  and  horsemen,  while  the 
second  road  remained  a  shepherd's  track,  only  to  be  passed  by  men 
on  foot.  The  springs  rose  on  this  peasant's  track,  three  miles  from 
the  brow  of  Olivet.  Such  is  the  situation  of  Barclay's  ^non. 
This  theor}'  is  adopted  by  Porter  and  many  other  writers.  Study 
on  the  spot  convinced  me  that  this  site — and  no  other — ^meetsall  the 
requirements  of  the  Gospel  histories.     {Holy  Land^  ii.  67.) 

Let  me  scan  the  evidence.  ^Enon  being  mentioned  only  once 
in  the  Gospel,  no  side  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  site  by  other 
texts  than  those  contained  in  the  third  chapter  of  St.  John.  To 
this  text  every  point  must  be  referred. 

I .  Fortunately,  the  Sacred  Text  supplies  a  limit  line  within  which 
we  must  seek  the  site.  This  limit  is  the  boundary  of  Judaea.  If 
any  similar  fact  is  stated  by  John  with  literal  precision,  it  is  this 
fact — that  John  the  Baptist  was  labouring  in  Judaea. 

**  After  these  things  came  Jesus  and  His  disciples  into  the  land  of 
j  udcca,  and  there  He  tarried  with  them  and  baptised,  and  John  also 
Avas  baptising  in  ^non,  near  to  Salim,  because  there  was  much 
water  there." 

The  same  local  accuracy  of  touch  describes  our  Lord's  going 
away. 
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*'  When  the  Lord  knew  how  the  Pharisees  had  heard  that  Jesus 
made  and  baptised  more  disciples  than  John  (though  Jesus  himself 
baptised  not,  but  only  His  disciples),  He  left  Judaea  and  departed 
again  into  Galilee/* 

Two  facts  are  placed  by  these  texts  beyond  dispute,  i .  John 
was  in  Judaea.  2.  John  was  at  iEnon,  near  to  Salim.  ^non,  near 
to  Salem,  was  therefore  in  Judaea;  the  words  of  our  Evangelist 
exclude  all  Ains  and  Salems  which  lie  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
Juda3a;  then,  the  theories  of  Eusebius  and  Robinson,  failing  ta 
harmonise  with  the  Sacred  Text,  must  be  dismissed.  Wieseler's 
theory  is  not  in  direct  opposition  to  St.  John.  His  Ain  Schilhim, 
and  Rimmon  were  in  Judaea.  There  was  water  there.  The  pool  or 
reservoir  is  not  many  miles  south  of  Hebron,  which  an  early 
Church  tradition  connects  with  John  the  Baptist;  yet  the  spot  lies 
south  of  the  farthest  limit  ever  given  in  ancient  Church  history  to 
the  Baptist's  work.  It  is  a  frontier  place,  never  likely  to  have  been 
occupied  by  many  Jews.  It  is  too  far  away  from  Jerusalem.  Bar- 
( lav's  identification  answers  to  every  word  in  the  Sacred  Text.  It  is 
in  Judaea.  It  is  in  the  district  where  John  passed  his  youth.  It  is 
near  Jerusalem,  and  the  great  Roman  road  to  Jericho.  Yet,  while 
near  to  Olivet  and  Bethany,  it  is  a  lonely  place,  not  frequented  by 
princes  and  high-priests.  It  is  on  a  short  line  from  Zion 
to  Jericho  ;  the  road  of  shepherds,  peasants,  and  poor  pilgrims. 
There  was  plenty  of  water  then,  as  there  is  plenty  of  water  now. 

Thi'se  springs  near  Olivet  being  found,  there  need  be  no  further 
<lis))iite  about  the  site  indicated  in  the  narrative  of  St.  John. 

If  this  iclentification  were  allowed,  we  should  recover  a  sug- 
gi'stive  fact  in  the  itineraries  of  our  Lord — a  subject  full  of 
(litiKuIty,  and  to  which  hardly  any  serious  attention  has  yet  been 
paid.  The  yearly  caravans  of  pilgrims  for  the  Passover  travelled 
from  the  gates  of  Jericho  by  way  of  the  great  Roman  road  to 
Bethany  and  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  assumed  that  our  Lord  and  His 
(liN(  iples  always  took  that  imperial  road.  The  text  of  St.  John 
imj)lii's  that  lie  passed  near  the  scene  of  John's  ministry — that  is  to 
s:i\ ,  taking  the  peasant's  track,  not  along  the  Roman  road.  Such 
.1  tlRory  would  unite  with  all  the  facts  of  His  career.  We  know 
(h.ii  lie  avoided  imperial  roads  and  cities.  He  never  entered 
S  phoris,  capital  of  Upper  Oalilcc.  He  never  entered  Tiberias, 
(  apit.d  of  r.ower  Galilee.  He  passed  the  whole  of  His  life  in  the 
vi(  inity  of  these  great  cities.  Scphoris  was  only  an  hour's  walk 
fi  in  Xa/areth.  Tiberias  was  visible  not  only  from  the  lake,  but 
from  ahnos:  everv  village  on  the  banks.     It  was  a  mere  step  from 
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Magdala,  and  hardly  an  hour's  walk  from  Capernaum.  Yet  fie 
never  set  His  foot  within  their  gates.  Shechem  and  Jerusalem 
were  treated  in  much  the  same  style.  He  sat  outside  the  gates  of 
Shechem  while  His  disciples  went  in  on  duty ;  but  the  duty  done. 
He  went  away.  It  is  not  known  that  He  ever  slept  one  night  within 
the  city  walls.  Many  things,  therefore,  suggest  that,  at  a  moment 
when  the  Lord  was  being  closely  watched  by  emissaries  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  He  might  avoid  the  imperial  road  from  Jericho,  and 
take  the  more  rugged  track  used  by  shepherds  and  peasants.  This 
mountain  road  would  bring  him  up  Wady  Salem,  near  to  that  i£non 
where  John  was  baptising.  Fix  St.  John's  JEnon  at  the  present 
Ain  Farah,  as  the  text  suggests,  and  the  itinerary  becomes  clear. 
Jesus  and  His  disciples  would  ascend  into  the  hill  country,  by  the 
valley  lying  to  the  south  of  the  mountain  of  the  Temptation. 
This  valley  forks  a  little  way  below  Salem ;  one  prong  climbing  up 
towards  Olivet,  the  other  towards  Geba  and  Bethel.  Jesus  and 
His  disciples  came  from  Galilee,  by  the  Jordan  road,  "into  the  land 
of  Judaea" ;  the  land  meaning  the  country  parts,  as  distinct  from 
the  imperial  town.  He  did  not  reach  Jerusalem.  The  whole 
narrative  implies  that  He  was  forced  by  the  Pharisees  to  escape. 
**  When,  therefore,  the  Lord  knew  how  the  Pharisees  had  heard 
that  Jesus  made  and  baptised  more  disciples  than  John  .  .  .  He 
left  Judaea,  and  departed  again  into  Galilee."  Nor  could  He  safely 
turn  back,  and  take  the  usual  road  by  the  Jordan  bank.  **  He 
must  needs  go  through  Samaria."  If  our  Lord  turned  His  journey 
at  Salem,  He  would  pass  up  to  Bethel,  and  thence  to  Jacob's  hill  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Shechem. 


The  Polynesian  in  Queensland, 
by  william  senior  (red  spinner). 

/^f^Sj,  "^'E  of  the  burning  questions  in  Queensland  politics 
tt®»t-i!ifc  js  that  of  the  employment  of  Polynesian 
labourers  or  Kanakas  in  the  colony,  and  should 
the  present  Ministry  go  to  the  country,  as  it  is 
itr  iikt.])  to  do  before  many  months,  very  few  candidates  will 
have  the  ghost  of  a  chance  unless  opposition  to  the  South  Sea 
Islander  stand  part  of  their  programme.  It  is  a  question  in  Australia 
peculiar  to  Queensland.  Queensland  hgs  the  gold,  the  copper,  the 
lin,  the  wool,  the  hides  in  common  with  other  colonies;  but  it 
I'casts  as  a  very  exclusive  advantage  the  ability  to  grow  sugar  and 
many  other  tropical  and  semi-tropicaJ  products.  Wlion  cotton 
failed — not  because  cotton,  and  good  cotton  too,  coiiIlI  not  be 
grown  in  Queensland,  but  because  the  scarcity  of  labour  rendered 
it  impossible  for  the  producer  to  compete  with  the  Soutlicrn  States 
uf  America — the  age  of  sugar  set  in.  An  Act  was  passeij  legalising 
.ind  protecting  the  introduction  of  South  Sea  Islanders,  and  the 
i\anaka  buys  were  soon  to  be  seen  upon  the  sugar  ijlLinln.iions, 
.ipparfntly  happily  and  certainly  diligently  cultivating  the  cane  and 
.onvL-ning  it  into  sugar.  The  hoys  were  Co  be  had  cheap,  and 
sixin  they  were  hirod  for  other  spheres  than  sugar  plantations. 
I  Employers  of  various  kinds  were  found  to  like  these  dusky 
strangers,  and  they  were  encouraged.  Then  the  white  working 
ni:iii  uprose  and  protested  against  the  Government  supporting  such 
.1  system  iif  emigration,  and  just  now  a  very  popular  cry  is 
'■  i'.Linipean  labour  is  being  ruined  and  the  white  labourer  starved 
i.y  \.h<.-  employment  of  Polynesians  off  the  sugar  plantations."  The 
(iovi-rnmeiit  have  been  forced  in  consequence  to  introduce  a  Bill 
u.  .-.tnend  their  former  Act. 

I'lu'  humanitarians,  as  we  arc  in  the  habit  at  home  of  terming 
lliiiii,  making  common  cause  with  the  working  men,  have  de- 
nounced Ihu  system  as  one  of  slavery,  and  have  declared  that  the 
I'olynesians  are  badly  treated.  A  member  of  Parliament  during 
Ilie  |)r.'si>nt  session  stated  in  the  House  that  if  the  Polynesian 
l;iln>iir  system  were  known,  with  all  its  iniquities,  in  England, 
i';.\eter  ihdl  would  rise  in  its  might,  and  the  Colonial  Secretary's 
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office  in  Downing  Street  would  be  besieged  with  indignant  depu- 
tationists. 

Having  no  prejudices  one  way  or  the  other,  it  is  difficult 
for  a  man  like  myself  to  decide  what  all  the  disturbance 
means.  On  the  fac6  of  it,  it  is  a  little  unexplainable.  The  oppo- 
nents of  the  system  say  that  the  Kanakas  are  allowed  to  die  off 
like  rotten  sheep,  and  liken  their  employers  to  Simon  Legree. 
But  there  is  scarcely  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  support  this  view. 
Isolated  cases  of  ill-treatment  there  may  be  even  now,  but  the  law 
is  strict  and  ample,  and  the  Polynesians,  from  the  moment  of  their 
arrival  to  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  labour,  are  under  the  eye 
of  the  Government.  Away  in  the  interior,  where  an  employer 
would  have  to  ride  ^{\.y  miles  before  he  could  find  his  nearest 
neighbour's  house,  high-handed  deeds  may  be  possible,  just  as  in 
certain  industries  at  home  abuses  may  creep  in  ;  but  the  advocates 
of  the  system,  when  on  their  defence,  defy  their  accusers  to  prove 
that  the  ill-treatment  of  Kanakas  is  anything  but  an  extremely 
exceptional  occurrence.  The  opponents  of  Polynesian  labour  say 
the  men  are  kidnapped,  illtreated  when  in  the  colony,  and 
dangerous  rivals  to  white  labour.  The  employers  of  Kanakas 
demand  proof  instead  of  declamation,  and  point  to  the  laws  which 
hedge  the  system  about,  and  they  go  further  and  ask  "  Is  not  this 
a  free  country  ?  Have  I  not  the  right  of  employing  an  obedient 
servant  who  answers  my  purpose,  and  who,  instead  of  being  my 
master  and  putting  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  walking  off  at  a 
critical  time  should  I  ever  dare  to  control  him,  works  cheerfully 
and  submissively,  giving  me  no  insolence,  and  a  minimum  of 
trouble  ? "  It  is  agreed  amongst  both  parties  that  without  the 
Polynesians  there  can  be  no  sugar.  White  men  cannot,  will  not, 
and  do  not  work  in  the  plantations  under  a  terrible  sun,  and  they 
are  quite  content  to  use  the  darkey  in  the  field  ;  some  persons,  I 
suppose,  would  be  ill-natured  enough  to  say — use  him  for  their 
own  ends.  It  is  when  the  Kanaka  gets  into  a  store  as  porter  or 
waggoner,  or  into  agricultural  or  pastoral  pursuits,  that  he  is  to  be 
suppressed,  lest  he  should  interfere  with  the  white  man  and  his 
high  wages. 

Let  us  see  about  the  kidnapping.  I  am,  let  us  say,  a  sugar 
planter  on  the  Mar}'  River,  and  require  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 
Kanakas.  I  make  my  wants  known  to  the  proper  agents  at  Mar}-- 
borough  or  Brisbane.  Other  employers  having  done  the  same,  the 
agents  go  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  declare  that  they  require  for 
bond  fide  purpose:?,  as  defined  by  the  Act,  a  certain  number  of  South 
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Sea  Islanders.  The  Minister  being  satisfied  gives  governmental 
permission  to  bring  the  Polynesians  into  the  colony,  and  the  appli- 
cant enters  into  a  bond  to  bring  them  properly.  The  agents  forth- 
with despatch  a  recruiting  vessel,  generally  a  small  topsail  schooner, 
to  the  South  Seas,  their  remuneration  being  such  a  sum  per  head 
as  may  have  been  agreed  upon  between  themselves  and  .  the 
employers  up  country.  What  now  is  to  hinder  the  captain  of  the 
recruiting  vessel  from  obtaining  his  Polynesians  by  hook  or  crook  ? 
Simply  this  :  every  recruiting  vessel  carries  on  board  a  Government 
officer,  whose  special  business  it  is  to  see  that  no  native  is  taken  ofi 
board  against  his  will,  and  (presuming  foramoment  that  the  cruise  has 
been  successful)  the  islander  is  further  protected  on  his  arrival  by  the 
Government  emigration  agent,  who  boards  the  vessel,  satisfies  him- 
self that  the  passengers  have  come  of  their  own  free  will,  that  their 
relations  with  their  future  employers  are  explained  and  ratified  by 
a  legal  document  interpreted  to  them,  and  signed,  sealed,  and 
delivered  by  the  contracting  parties.  With  these  precautions  it  is 
difficult  to  see  where  the  ** kidnapping"  comes  in;  because, 
granted  the  possibility  of  a  number  of  natives  being  forced  on 
board  by  their  chief  **  for  a  consideration,"  there  is  the  lynx-eyed 
emigration  agent  in  the  Queensland  ports  to  see  that  the  men  are 
immicrrants  of  their  own  free  will. 

To  return  to  the  recruiting  ship.  I  envy  that  Government  officer 
his  cruise  amongst  the  lovely  islands  of  the  South  Pacific.  Some- 
times the  recruiting  parties  get  spears  and  arrows  instead  of 
labourers  :  they  pay  for  the  misdeeds  of  others  with  their  lives,  as 
Dishop  Patteson  and  Commodore  Goodenough  did.  Happily  the 
lijison  d'ttre  of  these  **  massacres  "  is  justly  recognised  now  as  an 
r\  il  that  time  will  cure,  and  the  Queensland  recruiter  is  fully  aware 
that  his  business  requires  that  he  should  carry  his  life  in  his  hands, 
and  that  at  any  moment  he  may  have  to  suffer  for  the  brutalities  of 
ither  white  men  from  other  countries.  Three  times  during  the  past 
six  months  reports  of  murderous  attacks  by  the  islanders  have  reached 
Ourensland,  and  two  of  them  were  unfortunately  but  too  well  founded. 
One  of  them  I  will  quote  as  a  typical  case,  resulting  in  the  murder 
of  Captain  Anderson.  It  is  unfortunately  evident  that  the  poor 
fellow  met  with  his  death  entirely  from  his  own  conduct.  During 
the  nii^lit,  off  one  of  the  islands,  a  couple  of  natives  who  had 
been  brought  on  board  as  recruits  swam  ashore  (as  they  are  quite 
at  liberty  to  do  if  they  have  been  forced  on  board  against  their  will), 
and  Anderson  and  the  Government  agent  went  ashore  to  recover 
them.     The  chief  of  the  tribe  met  them  saying  that  his  men  did 
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not  wish  to  go  to  Queensland  for  three  years — the  usual  term  of 
servitude.     Some  dispute  occurred  about  a  couple  of  shirts  which 
had  been  supplied  to  the  men,  and  the  captain  pushed  his  way 
from  the  beach  to  the   village — imprudence   number   one.      He 
insisted,  in  temper,  upon  having  a  pig  in  lieu  of  a  knife  supplied 
to  one  of  the  runaways — loss  of  temper  being  imprudence  number 
two.     A  pig  was  being  led  by  at  the  time,  and  the  captain  ordered 
a  couple  of  his  native  crew  to  seize  it — imprudence  number  three. 
One  of  the  tribe  claimed  the  pig,  and  another  cut  the  thong  and 
set  it  at  liberty.     The  captain  then  orders  the  boatman  to  catch  it, 
and  boatman  draws  his  revolver  and  pursues  the  native  who  has  cut 
the  string — imprudence  number  four,  and  worst  of  all.  Grovemment 
officer  takes  away  revolver,  while  chief  rushes  frantic  with  rage 
towards  the  recruiting  party.      The   mischief  is,  however,  done. 
Anderson  draws  his  revolver  (imprudence  number  five)  and  a  mUk 
ensues,  during  which  he  receives  eight  tomahawk  wounds,  any  one 
of  which  is  sufficient  to  cause  death,  and  the  Government  agent  flies 
for  his  life,  and  escapes  in  a  marvellous  manner  to  tell  the  sad 
tale. 

Not  long  after  the  news  arrives,  on  the  authority  of  a  missionary 
ship,  that  another  schooner,  the  May  Queen^  has  been  attacked 
and  burnt  on  the  island  of  Tanna,  and  all  hands  killed  and  eaten. 
We  had  a  few  weeks  before  seen  the  little  schooner  sail  from  Bris- 
bane, and  the  captain  and  Government  agent  were  well  known  in 
the  city.     There  was  naturally  great  excitement,  and  in  the  shop 
windows  of  one  of  the  leading  opponents  of  the  system  speedily 
appeared  the  photograph  of  the  murdered  captain,  with  the  sen- 
sational inscription — "  Another  victim.    Killed  and  eaten."    Three 
weeks  later  the  May  Queen  arrived  in  the  Brisbane  river,  all  safe 
and  sound,  and  as  I  write  these  words   the  Tanna  islanders  are 
singing  joyously  in  the  moonlight,  as  merry  and  happy  as  people 
can  be,  while  in  this  evening's  paper   I  read  that  the  murdered 
captain    proceeded   against   the    anti-Polynesian   shopkeeper  for 
libel    a  propos   of    the    exhibited    photograph     and    sensational 
inscription.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  recruiting  is  a  risky  busi- 
ness, and  nobody  attempts  to  deny  it :  but  extravagant  excitement 
one  way  or  another  defeats  a  good  object. 

A  week's  sojourn  upon  three  sugar  plantations  has  afforded  me 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  these  islanders  at  work  in  a  strange 
land.  Certain  it  is  that  whoever  regards  them  as  poor  kid- 
napped wretches,  they  themselves  do  not  think  they  are  anything 
of  the  kind.    They  are  like  big  children,  very  passionate  some- 
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times,  and  ver>'  docile  as  a  rule.  I  saw  them  amongst  the  gracefal 
foliage  of  the  cane,  in  the  crushing  mills,  and  at  the  wharves, 
labouring  with  laughter  and  song,  well  clothed,  well  fed,  and  with- 
out any  apparent  care.  We  had  a  couple  of  them  for  a  day  or 
two  pulling  our  boat  on  the  Albert  River  while  we  shot  duck, 
redbill,  and  an  odd  native  bear  or  so,  and  their  enthusiasm 
whenever  a  particularly  good  shot  was  made  was  fresh  and 
joyous  as  that  of  a  child.  Nothing  pleases  them  better  than  when 
massa  gives  them  a  charge  or  two  of  shot,  or  a  fishing  hook, 
for  Sunday  use.  One  day  down  by  the  seaside  I  suddenly,  at 
the  turn  of  a  cliff,  came  upon  five-and-twenty  standing  waist  deep 
in  the  surf,  fishing  for  whiting,  and  when  they  lef^  off  to  eat  their 
midday  meal  of  rice  and  fish  I  smoked  a  pipe  at  their  camp  fire, 
and  was  made  heartily  welcome  by  my  hosts,  whose  clothing  went 
no  further  than  a  small  strip  of  calico  round  the  loins.  I  have  se^i  . 
the  Kanakas  in  Brisbane  when  they  had  completed  their  three  years 
of  service,  dressed  in  broadcloth  and  always  radiant  in  gaily 
coloured  necktie,  smoking  their  cigars,  and  spending  their  wages 
( /^  1 8  for  the  three  years)  in  single-barrel  guns,  ammunition,  beads, 
or  some  article  that  will  serve  them  better  than  coin  when  they 
reach  their  island  home.  To  my  knowledge  many  do  not  return, 
preferring  to  remain  in  the  colony ;  others  come  back  again  bring- 
ing their  friends  with  them.  Some  of  my  friends  have  a  Kanaka 
l)oy  about  their  houses  to  groom  the  horse,  or  nurse  the  children, 
and  they  have  perfect  confidence  in  them.  Two  or  three  ladies  of 
my  acquaintance,  moved  to  the  experiment  by  the  success  of  others 
in  the  same  direction,  have  sent  for  South  Sea  girls  for  domestic 
sc  r\  ants.  I  grant  I  may  have  seen  the  system  at  its  best ;  but  the 
general  opinion  of  persons  who  have  been  intimately  acquainted 
\\\\.\\  it  for  years  tallies  with  mine. 

1 1  IS  admitted,  no  doubt,  that  when  the  islanders  are  taken  into 
tlic  interior  they  ought  to  be  looked  well  after,  for  the  very  nature 
of  the  system  gives  the  employer  notions  of  proprietorship.  I  have 
myself  heard  men  speak  of  themselves  as  "owners"  of  their 
Kanaka  hands.  The  Legislature  are  fully  alive  to  this,  and  have 
placeil  a  Bill  upon  the  table  **  to  make  further  provisions  for 
securing  to  Polynesian  labourers  proper  treatment  and  protection, 
and  ilu!  due  payment  of  .their  wages."  They  wish,  in  short,  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  and  one  of  the  most  important  clauses 
restricts  the  employment  of  the  Polynesian  to  within  thirty  miles  of 
the  sea  coast  without  a  special  permit  from  the  Home  Secretary. 
The  captain  of  the  recruiting  ship  will  also  have  to  pay  ^9  to  the 
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emigration  agent  on  behalf  of  each  labourer  on  arrival,  to  secure 
his  return  passage  money.  In  some  cases,  such  as  where  estates 
fell  into  the  ,  hands  of  mortgagees — a  not  uncommon  occurrence 
during  colonial  ups  and  downs — the  Polynesians  were  cheated  out 
of  their  wages ;  the  new  Act  will  decree  the  payment  of  the  wages 
into  the  Government  savings  bank  every  quarter.  The  squatters 
will  no  doubt  fight  for  the  omission  of  the  thirty  mile  clause,  for  it 
is  evidently  intended  to  prevent  them  from  employing  Polynesian 
labour. 

A  squatter  poured  out  his  troubles  to  me  thus  only  yesterday : — 
**  jMark  you  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  a  sweeping  amendment  of 
the  present  Act,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  in  my  district  sheep-farming 
would  be  impossible  without  Kanakas.  The  white  men  all  rush  off 
to  the  gold-fields,  and  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  for  a  month  at  a 
time.  In  shearing  and  lambing  time  for  two  years  running  I  have 
been  nearly  ruined  by  the  white  men  in  the  most  insolent  manner 
deserting  me  at  critical  times,  and,  as  you  know,  my  station  carries 
1 6,000  sheep.  Kanakas  cheap  labour  }  Not  a  bit  of  it.  It  takes 
two  islanders  to  do  one  white  man's  work,  and  it  costs  us/"io  a 
head  to  get  them  here.  As  for  ill-treating  the  '  boys,'  don't  believe 
such  a  foolish  thing.  A  sick  or  dead  Kanaka  is  a  dead  loss ;  there- 
fore from  the  lowest  grounds  it  is  to  our  interest  to  care  for 
them." 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  however  badly  the  Pol}Tiesian 
may  be  treated  elsewhere,  he  is  well  treated  in  Queensland ;  he  is 
a  capital  fellow,  harmless,  industrious,  and  bright,  and  I  believe 
that  while  his  presence  is  beneficial  to  the  colony,  his  sojourn  here 
is  useful  to  him,  and  helps  towards  the  civilisation  of  his  fellows  at 
home.  He  is  far  above  the  Australian  aboriginal.  During  my 
visit  to  the  sugar  plantations  on  the  Albert  and  Logan  rivers,  while 
I  was  talking  to  the  police  magistrate,  a  message  was  delivered  to 
him  announcing  the  murder  by  blacks  of  a  white  settler  thirty  miles 
off.  Tnic,  we  do  not  often  hear  of  murders  by  the  blacks,  but  they 
give  immense  trouble  in  the  unsettled  districts.  The  Kanakas  give 
no  trouble  at  all. 


Vivian  Grey,  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
by  the  member  for  the  chiltern  hundreds. 

)IVIAN  GREY  we  have  had  with  us  any  time  these 
fifty  years,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  by  a 
distinguished  personage  to  suppress  him.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  is  a  character  far  less  familiar  to  the  public 
mind,  and  a  name  much  less  accustomed  on  the  public  tongue. 
Indeed  I  much  doubt  whether  when,  at  the  close  of  last  session, 
an  astonished  world  heard  that  thenceforward  Mr.  Disraeli  wa» 
to  be  known  as  **  Lord  Beaconsfield,"  there  were  a  score  of  people 
who  called  to  mind  the  fact  that  the  title  was  not  a  new  one. 
There  was  of  course  Lady  Beaconsfield,  but  she  was  a  peeress  in 
her  own  right  and  by  the  grace  of  her  husband,  who  with  a  chivalry 
all  admired,  and  a  courtliness  that  added  a  new  charm  to  an 
interesting  career,  passed  on  to  the  brow  of  his  wife  a  coronet 
pressed  upon  himself,  but  which  he  might  have  felt  would  be 
ungracious  to  refuse  and  ridiculous  to  accept.  That  creation  of 
Mrs.  Disraeli  **  Lady  Beaconsfield  "  was  an  act  which  Vivian  Grey 
himself,  had  he  survived  to  witness  it,  would  have  highly  approved. 
It  was  just  such  an  episode  as  might  appropriately  have  crowned  his 
wondrous  career,  and  would  have  made  a  much  better  ending  of 
the  novel  than  that  tremendous  thunderstorm  in  which  Essper 
(ieorge  disappears,  and  Vivian  Grey  is  left  alone  by  the  corpse  of  a 
horse  given  to  him  by  the  son  of  a  German  prince,  the  while  the 
tlumder  rolls  and  the  blue  and  blinding  lightning  flashes.  One 
ni^ht  last  session,  when  in  an  important  debate  the  Premier 
suddenly  changed  front  in  the  face  of  a  growing  opposition  and 
added  a  statement  which  greatly  altered  an  expressed  Ministerial 
intention,  he  was  sarcastically  asked  why  he  had  not  mentioned 
that  before.  *' The  honourable  gentleman,"  he  replied,  with  that 
(h  iiberately  solemn  manner  with  which  he  was  wont  to  preface  a 
verbal  audacity,  **  asks  me  why  I  did  not  say  that  before.  I  did  not 
say  it  before  because  it  did  not  occur  to  me."  This,  I  fancy,  must 
be  tile  reason  why  Vivian  Grey  did  not  escape  the  sudden  and  never- 
before-heard-of  thunderstorm,  and,  living  to  have  a  coronet 
pressed  upon  his  acceptance,  did  not  confer  the  title  on  his  wife, 
remaining  plain  but  singularly  omnipotent  Vivian  Grey  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.     It  did  not  occur  to  Mr.  Disraeli. 

Vol.  2  for  i8:G.  T  T 
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But  when  in  the  month  of  August  last  the  signature  "  Beacons- 
field"  first  saw  the  light,  affixed  to  the  bottom  of  an  address  to  the 
electors  of  Buckinghamshire,  the  name  was  not  then  first  written. 
Nor — and  this  is  the  strange  coincidence — ^was  it  the  first  time  it 
was  written  by  the  same  hand.     Fifty  years  ago  Mr.  Disraeli  first 
conceived  the  character  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  it  is  not  without 
interest  to  study  it  under  these  exceptionally  favourable  circum- 
stances.    The  first  Lord  Beaconsfield,  created  half  a  century  ago 
by  the  same  mind  that  has  made  the  present  peer  of  that  ilk,  was  a 
magnate  in  the  county  in  which  was  situated  the  property  and 
influence  of  the  Marquis  of  Carabas,  the  elderly  nobleman  and  retired 
statesman  whom  Vivian  Grey,  fresh  from  school,  took  under  his 
tutorship  and  showed  how  he  might  gain  supreme  power  in  the 
State.     Mr.  Disraeli  does  not  devote  much  time  to  sketching  the 
character    of  Lord    Beaconsfield,    for  it    would    appear  that  in 
earlier  life  the  Premier  was  not  particularly  impressed  with   the 
dignity  he  has  himself  now  assumed.      Speaking  of  the  Marquis 
of  Carabas,  he  observes  biographically  "  The  earl  his  father,  like 
the  woodman  in  the  fairy  tale,  was  blest  with  three  sons.    The  first 
was  an  idiot,  and  was  destined  for  the  coronet ;  the  second  was  a 
man  of  business,  and  was  educated  for  the  Commons ;  the  third 
was  a  roui,  and  was  shipped  for  the  colonies."   From  this  epigram- 
matic enumeration  of  the  qualifications  demanded  for  various  careers 
in   life  it  will  be  noted  that  whilst  Vivian  Grey,  become   Prime 
Minister,  has  changed  in  one  respect  he  is  singularly  consistent  in 
another.     That  the  House  of  Lords   is  an  institution  for  which 
idiot  sons  are  naturally  destined  is  of  course  a  theorem  which  none 
would  scout  more  indignantly  than  the  present  Earl 
But  that  when  a  man  has  proved  worthless  at  home  he  ma^ 
♦* shipped"  for  one  of  Her  Majesty's  dependencies — that,  in  short" 
anything  will  do  for  the  colonies — appears  to  be  a  conviction  in  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Disraeli  which  age  cannot  wither  nor  custom  stale.    Jt 
will  not  be  forgotten  that  during  the  debate  on  the  Royal  Titles  Bill 
last  session  nothing   so  profoundly  ruffled   the  naturally  equable 
temper  of  Mr.  Lowe,  or  so  absolutely  succeeded   in   rousing  his 
sluggish  wrath,  than  Mr.  Disraeli's  profound  disregard  of  the  feelings 
of  the  colonists  in  the  matter  of  the  addition  to  the  titles  of  our 
gracious  Sovereign.  Mr.  Lowe,  whose  consideration  for  the  feelings 
of  others  is  well  known,  was  much  exercised  in  his  mind  because 
the  Queen  was  to  be  named  Empress  of  India  whilst  Canada,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  particularly  Australia,  were  slighted  by 
the  omission  of  their  names  from  the  Royal  style  and  title.     But 
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what  is  bred  in  the  bone  is  brought  out  in  the  flesh,  and  amongst 
much  that  has  **  changed  since  then,"  Mr.  Disraeli's  youthful  con- 
tempt for  the  colonies  remained,  and  Mr.  Lowe's  caustic  criticism, 
subsequently  backed  up  byMr.Forster*s  more  ponderous  denuncia- 
tion, was  unavailing. 

But  to  return  to  Beaconsfield  the  First,  the  c»  lorary      Vi 

Grey.  What  the  noble  lord  and  his  family  were        ^  we  ga 
the  following  interesting  conversatr      be         i         »  li 
Marquis  of  Carabas's   dinner  table,  a      i  ta 

''  gartered  peers  and  starred  ambassadors,  ;     1  1  i  bio* 

older  tlian  the  Creation,  and  squires  to  the  a  yr       *        e 

chaos  was  a  novelty." 

''  So  you  have  got  the  Beaconsfields  here.  Miss  Graves;  nice,  mi- 
affected,  quiet  people." 

*'  Yes,  very  quiet." 

**  As  you  say,  Miss  Graves,  very  quiet,  but  a  little  heavy." 

"  Yes,  heavy  enough." 

A  little  later,  when  Vivian  Grey,  who  next  to  Mr.  Disraeli  him- 
self ran  the  most  wonderful  career  ever  trod  by  man,  is  arranging 
the  personnel  of  an  Opposition  that  is  to  upset  the  Government,  Lord 
Beaconsfield  is  again  mentioned;  and  thus:  Mr.  Cleveland,  a  com- 
moner to  whom  Vivian  Grey  goes  to  off*er  the  leadership  of  a  party 
which  is  composed  chiefly  of  peers  of  the  realm,  asks  "Who  is 
mover  of  the  party  ?" 

"  My  Lord  Courtown,"  Vivian  Grey  answered,  "  is  a  distinguished 
nirmbcr  of  it." 

"  Courtown,"  says  Cleveland,  **  Courtown  ;  powerful  enough,  but 
surely  the  good  Viscount's  skull  is  not  exactly  the  head  for  the 
:hief  of  a  cabal." 

The  good  Viscount's  skull,  forsooth  !     But   there   is  worse  to 
>llow. 

•*  There  is  my  Lord  Beaconsfield." 

•'  Powerful  too— but  a  doUr 

CJncL'  more  the  first  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  lightly  sketched  by  the 

rrrssor  of  the  title.   When  cataloguing  the  various  ofiices  of  Mrs. 

Ux  Lorraine,  the  author  of  "  Vivian  Grey"  writes  :  **  She  copied 

ITS  for  Sir  Bcrtlniore,  composed  letters  for  Lord  Courtown,  and 

s trued  letters  to  Lord  Beaconsfield."     Here  again  we  have  set 

1  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  familiar  epigrammatic  style  the  various  stages 

Uellectuiil  contempt   for  hereditary  dullness.     Sir   Berdmore, 

%  a  baronrt  and   standing  but  two  removes  from  the  untitled 

v.\,  was  ciualilied   to  write  his  own  letters,  and  was  even  suffi- 
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ciently  attractive  to  induce  a  lady  to  copy  them  for  him.     Lord 
Courtown,  being  a  peer  of  comparatively  modem  creation  and  of 
popular  views,  was  so  far  gifted  with  intelligence  that  whilst  not 
possessing  literary  art,  and  tlierefore  deficient  in  power  of  expres- 
sion, he  had  a  pretty  clear  conception  of  what  he  wanted  to  say, 
and   only  needed   an   amanuensis   to   cast  his  thoughts    in    due 
epistolary  form.     But  for  Lord  Beaconsfield,  whose  ancestors  came 
over  with  the  Conqueror,  who  owned   half  a  county,  and   who- 
inherited  with  his  family  park  and  father's  title  the  disposition  of 
the  votes  of  half  a  dozen  boroughs,  he  is  presented  to  the  indulgent 
reader  as  a  man  who  could  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
letters  he  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  and  was  fain  to  submit 
them  to  a  woman  in  order  to  have  their  meaning  construed ! 

Those  were  terrible  days  for  the  English  peerage  when  this  fierce 
Disraeli  the  Younger  was  going  about  smiting  them  hip  and  thigh. 
Amongst  the  many  things  which  the  Lord  Beaconsfield  whom  we 
know  in  the  flesh  has  reason  to  be  tliankful  for  is  the  good  fortune 
which  cast  his  lot  in  other  days  than  those  contemporaneous  with 
the  hot  youth  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  He  would  have  suffered  sorely  at 
the  hands  of  that  young  gentleman,  and  I  fear  our  critical 
biographical  literature  must  remain  for  ever  incomplete  inasmuch 
as  we  cannot  have  the  character  of  the  second  Lord  Beaconsfield 
done  by  Disraeli  the  Younger. 

As  for  Vivian  Grey  himself,  as  drawn  by  Disraeli  the  Younger, 
he  offers  from  every  point  of  view  an  exact  and  strongly-marked 
contrast  to  the  Lord  Beaconsfield  of  fiction.     He  is   a   man  of 
the  people ;    Lord  Beaconsfield   is   an  hereditary  noble.     Vivian 
Grey  is  bright;   Lord  Beaconsfield  is  dull.     To  Vivian  Grey,  as 
to  Ancient  Pistol,  the  world  was  an  oyster  which  he  with  sword 
would  open.     Lord  Beaconsfield  had  his  oysters  opened  for  him 
by  men  wearing  his  own  livery,  and  if  his  lordship  had  chanced 
to    have  been  placed  in  such  circumstances   that  he   could    not 
get  at  the  mollusc  without  opening  the  shell  himself,  he  would 
have  been  fain  to  go  oysterless  all  his  life.     For  Lord  Beacons- 
field everything  had  been  done  since  the  moment  he  happened- 
to   be  bom ;   Vivian   Grey  had    to    do   everything    for    himself, 
and   gloried    in    the    exceeding   ability    with  which    he    did    it. 
But  if  with  the  first  Lord  Beaconsfield  Vivian  Grey  had  nothing* 
in  common,  with  the  second  he  might  well  have  shared  the  motto 
which  the  newly-made  peer  made  his  own  when  he  assumed  the 
coronet.     Vivian  Grey  dared  to  undertake  all  sorts  of  impossible 
things,  and  he  overcame  in  a  manner  that  we  should  be  inclined" 
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to  regard  as  impossible  if  we  were  not  familiar  with  the  career  of 
;Mr.  Disraeli.  Young  in  years  and,  as  we  gather  from  a  chance 
remark,  radiant  as  to  his  eyes,  luxuriant  in  locks,  and  all  perfect  in 
form,  Vivian  Grey  possessed  in  a  superhuman  degree  the  art  of' 
inspiring  the  people  whom  he  met  with  an  unquestioning  con- 
fidence in  him.  He  felt  equal  to  anything,  which  is  a  charac- 
teristic not  uncommon  among  young  men.  But  he  also  by  some 
subtle  essence  compelled  people  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  to 
share  his  belief  in  himself — and  that,  as  many  neglected  geniuses 
know,  is  a  much  more 'difficult  matter. 

He  was  omnipotent  equally  with  men  and  women.  Perhaps  if 
the  balance  incline  on  either  side  it  would  be  just  to  say  that  Itis 
tremendous  attraction  for  women — always  young,  beautiful,  rich, 
and  clever  women — was  rather  more  marked  than  that  he  wielded 
over  his  fellow-men.     Burns  wrote  of  a  charming  Ayrshire  lass : — 

To  see  her  is  to  love  her, 

And  love  but  her  for  ever ; 
For  Nature  made  her  what  she  Is, 

And  never  made  anither. 

The  verse  is  equally  applicable  to  Vivian  Grey,  except  inasmuch 
as  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  Nature  made  him  incomparable; 
but  he  did  not  disdain  the  auxiliary  aid  of  art,  and  his  clothes 
were  as  perfect  as  his  figure.  The  combination  was  fatal  to 
liapless  woman,  and  she  felt  at  the  glance  of  Vivian  Grey  as  the 
rlovcs  at  Hurlingham  feel  under  the  fire  of  the  breech-loader. 
J\;rhaps  the  most  remarkable  part  of  this  business  was  that  Vivian 
(irey  never  deliberately  approached  a  woman  with  those  arts  which 
<  ome  under  the  name  of  **  making  love."  There  was  the  lady  and 
there  was  Vivian  Grey,  and  before  the  most  practised  novel-reader 
would  suspect  such  a  thing  the  lady  was  hanging  on  Vivian  Grey's 
neck,  and  he — to  do  him  justice,  always  equal  to  the  occasion — 
\v:is  breathing  passionate  protestations  in  her  ear.  In  the  ninth 
'  hapter  of  the  first  book  Vivian,  finding  himself  alone  with  Miss 
Man  vers,  niece  of  the  Marquis  of  Carabas,  is  just  on  the  verge  of 
rtM  eivinq^  a  pledi^e  of  her  suddenly  developed  affection  when  her 
mamma  turns  upon  the  verandah  and  calls  her  to  go  out  for  a  walk. 
in  tlie  fourth  chapter  of  the  second  book  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine  tries 
to  i)oison  \'ivian,  a  design  which  he  detects  and  frustrates.  In 
the  sixth  chapter  of  the  same  book  we  find  this  same  Mrs.  Lorraine 
'  -rasping  Vivian  with  a  feverish  hand,**  and  observing  to  him,  ***  You 
worship  an  omnipotent  and  ineffable  essence.  Shrined  in  the 
secret  chamber  of  your  soul  there  is  an  image  before  which  yott 
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bow  down  in  adoration,  and  that  image  is  yourself.  And  truly, 
when  I  do  gaze  upon  your  radiant  eyes/  and  here  the  lad3r's  tone 
became  terrestrial ;  *  and  truly  when  I  do  look  upon  your  luxuriant 
curls,'  and  here  the  lady's  small  white  hand  played  like  lightning 
through  Vivian's  dark  hair ;  *  and  truly  when  I  do  remember  the 
beauty  of  your  all-perfect  form,  I  cannot  deem  your  self- worship  a 
false  idolatry,'  and  here  the  lady's  arms  were  locked  round  Vivian's 
neck,  and  her  head  rested  on  his  bosom." 

And  all  this  in  despite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Felix  Lorraine  was 
yet  alive ! 

Shortly    after    this,    Vivian,    being    on    the    Continent,    meets 
a*lovely  creature,  whose  **  small  aquiline  nose,  bright  hazel  eyes, 
delicate  mouth,  and  the  deep  colour  of  her  lips  were  as  remarkable  as 
the  transparency  of  her  complexion."      **The  blue  veins  played 
beneath  her  arched  forehead  like  lightning  beneath  a  rainbow." 
Her  name  was  Violet  Fane,  and  she  was  engaged  to  Mr.  St.  George. 
Nothing  particular  happens  for  some  time,  till  one  day  at  a  pic-nic 
Vivian  and  Miss  Fane  become  separated  from  the  party,  amongst 
whom  was  the  young  lady's  affianced  husband.     It  was  evening  and 
rather  late.     "  Unseen  were  the  circling  wings  of  the  fell  bat ; 
unheard  the  screech  of  the  waking  owl ;  silent  the  drowsy  hum  of 
the  shade-born  beetle  .  .  .  Was  it  Hesperus  Vivian  gazed  upon  or 
something  else  that  gleamed  brighter  than  an  evening  star  }     Even 
as  he  thought  that  his  gaze  was  fixed  on  the  countenance  of  Nature 
he  found  that  his  eyes  rested  on  the  face  of  Nature's  loveliest 
daughter. 

*•*  Violet!  dearest  Violet !' " 

That  is  all.  In  another  minute  **  her  hand  was  in  his,  her  head 
sank  upon  his  breast,"  and  all  seemed  well.  But  the  suddenness  of 
the  whole  thing,  though  natural  enough  to  Vivian,  was  too  much 
for  Miss  Fane,  and  sinking  down  on  the  road,  she  died  straight  off. 
As  for  Vivian,  he  **  gave  a  loud  shriek  and  fell  on  the  lifeless  body 
of  Violet  Fane  1" — where  the  chapter  leaves  him.  And  thus  all 
awkward  explanations  are  rendered  unnecessary. 

Once  more  Vivian,  without  the  slightest  effort  on  his  own  part, 
enchains  the  heart  of  lovely  woman.  This  time  the  unfortunate  is 
no  one  less  than  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  has 
been  given  in  marriage  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  a  neighbouring 
State.  But,  alas  !  the  Archduchess  sees  Vivian,  and  the  usual  results- 
follow. 

**  She  turned.     She  exclaimed  in  an  agitated  voice  :  *  Oh  friend^ 
too  lately  found,  why  have  we  met  to  part  ? ' 


\ 
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**  'To  part,  dearest!*  said  Vivian,  who  by  this  time  was  getting 
accustomed  to  these  little  emergencies.  *  To  part  1'  and  he  gently 
took  her  hand.     *  Why  should  we  part  ?* 

"His  arm  is  round  her  waist — gently  he  bends  his  head — their 
speaking  eyes  meet,  and  their  trembling  lips  cling  into  a  kiss." 

The  newly  made  lovers  meet  again,  and  the  Archduchess  is 
'sobbing  convulsively  on  Vivian's  shoulder,"  when  the  Prime 
^Minister,  who  has  charge  of  the  matrimonial  negotiations,  turns 
up  *'  with  a  face  deadly  white,  his  full  eyes  darting  from  their  sockets 
like  a  hungry-  snake's,  and  the  famous  Italian  dagger  in  his  right 
hand."  Half  an  hour  later  Vivian  is  peacefully  leaving  the  country, 
and  just  as  we  hear  no  more  of  the  juvenile  Julia  Manvers,  of  the 
f  ll-purposed  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine,  of  the  suddenly-deceased  Violet 
I'ane,  so  we  hear  no  more  of  the  unfortunate  Archduchess. 
riicre  is  nothing  to  equal  the  suddenness  of  the  ignition  of  the 
fire  of  love  in  the  heart  of  Vivian  Grey  unless  it  be  the  abruptness 
of  its  extinction.  There  was  no  twilight  in  the  land  of  his  affec- 
tions. Darkness  broke  at  a  bound  into  day,  and  from  the  blinding 
bunlight  he  lapsed  into  Cimmerian  darkness. 

These  are,  however,  but  episodes  in  the  life  of  Vivian  Grey,  and 
arc  cited  here  merely  to  show  the  invincible  power  of  his  presence, 
\\  Inch  overcame  even  where  he  put  forth  no  effort.  Very  early  in 
life  he  seriously  devoted  himself  to  great  ends.  At  nineteen  he 
*•  had  all  the  desires  of  a  matured  mind,  was  a  cunning  reader  of 
human  hearts,  and  felt  conscious  that  his  was  a  tongue  which  was 
Ivjin  to  guide  human  beings."  How  should  he  obtain  his  oppor- 
I  inity  .^  ''  The  Bar,  pooh  !  law  and  bad  jokes  till  we  are  forty,  and 
llicn,  with  the  most  brilliant  success,  the  prospect  of  gout  and  a 
(  oronct.  Besides,  to  succeed  as  an  advocate  I  must  be  a  great 
hiwvLT,  and  to  be  a  great  lawyer  I  must  give  up  my  chance  of  being 
a  i^rcat  man.  The  Services  in  war  time  are  fit  only  for  desperadoes 
(ill  1  that  truly  am  I),  but  in  peace  are  fit  only  for  fools.  The 
(nurch  is  more  rational.  Let  me  see:  I  should  certainly  like  to 
a  L  Wolscy — but  the  thousand  and  one  chances  are  against  me! 
A;ul  truly  I  feel  my  destiny  should  not  be  on  a  chance.  Were  I 
til-  son  of  a  millionaire  or  a  noble,  I  might  have  all.  Curse  on  my 
1  )i  !  that  the  want  of  a  few  rascal  counters,  and  the  possession  of  a 
\\\\V'  rascal  blood,  should  mar  my  fortune!" 

Still  musing  on  his  future  lot,  Vivian  makes  what  he  believes  to 
1)  "  thr  (}rand  Discover)-."  **  *  Riches  are  power,*  says  the  econo- 
mi>t,  'And  is  not  Intellect.^'  asks  the  philosopher."  There  is  a 
./range  familiarity  about  this  train  of  thought.     It  brings  to  mind 
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the  famous  memorandum  made  by  a  distinguished  man  in  a  far  off 
country  which  ran  somewhat  in  this  form  (I  quote  from  memory, 
and  do  not  attempt  the  peculiar  orthography) : — "  Some  people 
has  plenty  of  brains  and  no  money,  and  some  people  has  plenty  of 
money  and  no  brains.     Them  as  has  brains  and  no  money  must 
get  money  from  them  as  has  money  and  no  brains."     But  Vivian 
Grey  continues  his  self-communing  in  a  higher  strain    than  the 
unfortunate  nobleman  who  now  languishes  in  prison  was  accustomed 
to.  "  Why,"  he  goes  on  to  ask,  "have  there  been  statesmen  who  have 
never  ruled,  and  heroes  who  have  never  conquered  ?    Why  have 
glorious  philosophers  died  in  a  garret  ?  and  why  have  there  been 
poets  whose  only  admirer  has  been  Nature  in  her  echoes  ?    It  must 
be  that  these  beings  have  thought  only  of  themselves,  and,  constant 
and  elaborate  students  of  their  own  glorious  natures,  have  forgotten 
or  disdained  the  study  of  all  others.    Yes  1  we  must  mix  with  the 
herd  ;  we  must  enter  into  their  feelings ;  we  must  humour  their 
weaknesses  ;  we  must  sympathise  with  the  sorrows  that  we  do  not 
feel,  and  share  the  merriment  of  fools.     Oh,  yes  !  to  rule  men  we 
must  be  men ;  to  prove  that  we  are  strong,  we  must  be  weak ;  to 
prove  that  we  are  giants,  we  must  be  dwarfs,  even  as  the  Eastern 
Geni  was  hid  in  the  charmed  bottle.     Our  wisdom  must  be  con- 
cealed under  folly,  and  our  constancy  under  caprice." 

The  Vivian  Grey  of  fiction  finally  withdraws,  as  I  have  said,  in  a 
thunderstorm,  and  we  do  not  know  how  far  in  later  life  he  carried 
out  the  principles  here  enunciated.  But  if  Mr.  Disraeli  had  written 
this  passage  in  the  secret  pages  of  his  diary,  and  it  were  now  come 
to  light,  how  men  would  clap  their  hands  and  marvel  at  the  con- 
stancy with  which  he  had  preserved  the  character  laid  down  for 
himself  when  setting  out  on  his  career  1  There  have  been  times 
when — as,  for  example,  during  his  management  of  the  Royal  Titles 
Bill — the  concealment  of  wisdom  under  folly  and  of  constancy 
under  caprice  has  been  so  successful  as  to  deceive  the  keenest 
observer. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  Vivian  Grey  step  by  step  through 
a  career  which  has  no  parallel  in  romance,  and  only  one  in  real 
life.  But  the  task  would  be  too  long.  We  find  written  in  the 
pages  which  it  must  always  be  remembered  are  not  a  diary  that 
**  it  was  one  of  the  first  principles  of  Mr.  Vivian  Grey  that  every- 
thing was  possible.  Men  did  fail  in  life,  to  be  sure,  and,  after  all, 
very  little  was  done  by  the  generality ;  but  still  all  these  failures 
and  all  this  inefficiency  might  be  traced  to  a  want  of  physical  and 
mental  courage.     Some  men  were  bold  in  their  conceptions,  and 
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splendid  heads  of  a  grand  system,  but  when  the  day  of  battle  came 
I  hey  turned  out  very  cowards,  while  others,  who  had  nerve  enough 
to  stand  the  brunt  of  the  hottest  fire,  were  utterly  ignorant  of 
military  tactics,  and  fell  before  the  destroyer,  like  the  brave  untu- 
tored Indian  before  the  civilised  European.  Now  Vivian  Grey  was 
conscious  that  there  was  at  least  one  person  in  the  world  who  was 
no  craven  either  in  body  or  mind,  and  so  had  long  come  to  the 
comfortable  conclusion  that  it  was  impossible  that  his  career  could 
be  anything  but  the  most  brilliant."  And  brilliant  it  proved  beyond 
measure.  On  the  Continent  not  less  than  at  home  did  statesmen 
I  urn  to  Vivian,  and  not  only  ask  his  advice,  but  blindly  follow  it. 
Imglish  peers  and  German  princes  alike  seek  his  counsel,  and  well  may 
he,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  book,  **  when  he  called  to  mind 
the  adventures  of  the  last  six  days,  wonder  at  his  singular  fate.  In 
that  short  time  he  had  saved  the  life  of  a  powerful  prince,  and  was 
immediately  singled  out,  without  any  exertion  on  his  part,  as  the 
object  of  this  prince's  friendship.  The  moment  he  arrives  at  his 
castle,  by  a  wonderful  contingency  he  becomes  the  depositary  of 
important  State  secrets,  and  assists  in  a  consultation  of  the  utmost 
imj)ortance  with  one  of  the  most  powerful  Ministers  in  Europe." 

"  Wonderful "  indeed  ;  and  rare  good  fortune  for  the  student  of 
character  that  "Vivian  Grey"  should  have  been  written  whilst  the 
hot  blood  of  youth  coursed  through  the  veins  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and 
lie  wrote  with  the  recklessness  of  a  boy  who  takes  no  account  of 
ihc  legacy  he  may  be  leaving  to  the  man.  This  ** Vivian  Grey"  * 
has  been  a  terrible  thorn  in  the  side  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  with 
\\  hat  feelings  it  will  be  regarded  by  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  maybe 
Lrathercd  from  some  of  the  extracts  given  above,  pertaining 
more  particularly  to  what  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  called 
"  another  place."  Mr.  Disraeli  has  himself  done  all  he  could  to 
suppress  the  inconveniently  ingenuous  book.  "For  more  than  a 
(juarter  of  a  century,"  as  he  states  in  a  preface  written  in  1853,  he 
refused  to  reprint  it,  and  it  was  not  to  be  had  in  England  save  in 
<  ontraband  form.  But  naturally  these  efforts  only  served  to  defeat 
ilu'ir  own  purpose.  The  American  and  continental  presses  kept 
the  hook  alive,  and  when,  twenty-three  years  ago,  Mr.  Disraeli 
>upervisecl  a  general  edition  of  his  works  he  reluctantly  consented  to 
iiuluiie  in  it  this  prodigal  son  of  his  literary  family,  at  the  same  time 
sii<^matisini,^  it  as  "a  kind  of  literary  lusuSy^  and  snubbing  it  with 
the  lofty  remark  that  "books  written  by  boys,  which  pretend  to 
i^ive  a  picture  of  manners  and  to  deal  in  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  must  necessarily  be  founded  on  affectation." 
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"Vivian  Grey"  is  an  intensely  interesting  book,  not   because  of 
its  intrinsic  merit — though  that  is  very  marked — but  by  reason  of  the 
insight  it  affords  into  the  mind  and  ways  of  thought  of  a  man  then 
comparatively   unknown,    or    at    best    notorious,  who    has    since 
writteti  his  name  in  large  letters  over  a  long  succession  of  pages  of 
English  history.    To  parody  a  well-known  axiom,  I  should  say  that 
a  man  who  would  know  Lord  Beaconsfield  should  spend  his  nights 
and  days  with  **  Vivian  Grey."     In  a  passage  in  the  real  life  of 
Mr.  Disraeli,  presently  to  be  referred  to,  there  is   an    animated 
controversy  on  the  question  of  the  then  youthful  politician's  con- 
sistency.    The  evidence  was  rather  against   Mr.  Disraeli   on  the 
particular  point  at  issue.     But  one  cannot  read  the  novel  without 
being  struck   by  the  singular  consistency,  not  only  of  character 
but   of   mannerism,    as    between    the    living    Vivian    Grey  and 
the    flesh     and     blood     Lord     Beaconsfield.      I     will     cite    two 
instances :    one    showing   how   the  use   of   a  word   clings   to  a 
man   through  half  a  century,  and  the   second  showing  how  the 
principle  evolved  from  the  inner  consciousness  of  a  boy  just  out  of 
his  teens  can  move  the  veteran  statesman.     In   "Vivian  Grey"  a 
word  which  occurs  several  times,  and  often  in  strange  company,  is 
the  adjective  "eminent."     For  an  example  of  its  strange  use  take 
the  description  of  Chateau  Desir.     We  are  told  that  it  was  situated 
"  in  the  midst  of  a  park  of  great  extent  and  eminent  for  scener}'." 
That  is  surely  an  unaccustomed  use  of  a  well-sounding  adjective. 
But  it  is  not  less  peculiar  than  the  Prime  Minister's  use  of  it  one 
night  last  session  when  he  had  occasion  to  refer  to  Henry  VIIL 
There  are  historical  reasons  that  make  it  difTicult  to  hit  upon  a  good 
round  epithet  with  which  to  compliment  this  Sovereign.     For  the 
purpose  of  his  argument  it  was  necessary  that  Mr.  Disraeli  should 
raise  the  adoption  of  a  new  title  in  the  estimation  of  his  audience, 
and  the  difficulty  of  praising   this    particular  adoption  evidently 
had   not  occurred  to  him   till  as  he  spoke  he  mentally  searched 
for    a    safe    and    yet    resonant    adjective.        He    hummed    and 
ha*ed,   shrugged    his    shoulders,   put   his   hands   in   his  coat-tail 
pockets,    drew   them    out    again,    placed  them  on  the  despatch- 
box     on    the    table    before     him,    and    then,    all    else    failing, 
his  familiar  friend  came  to  his  aid,  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
with   ill-suppressed   laughter,    heard   the   Defender  of  the    Faith 
referred  to  "as  that  eminent  monarch  Henry  VIIL"    "Eminent," 
as  those  accustomed  to  hear  the   Prime   Minister  will   upon  re- 
flection call  to  mind,  is  to   this   day  a  favourite   word   of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's,  is  always  much  mouthed  in  the  utterance,  and  is 
frequently  put  to  strange  uses. 
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As  to  the  principle,  Vivian  Grey  always  made  a  point  of  ingia- 
tiating  himself  with  persons  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  by 
confidentially  uttering  dicta  on  subjects  in  which  they  were  specially 
interested,  and  in  which  he  himself  was  absolutely  ignorant.  Thus, 
when  he  desired  to  win  the  favour  of  Lady  Courtown,  who  was  a 
good  wiiip,  **  he  entrusted  her  in  confidence  with  some  ideas  of  his 
own  about  martingales,  a  subject  which  he  assured  her  ladyship  had 
been  the  object  of  his  mature  consideration."  When  a  little  later 
\'i\  ian  meets  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine,  he  remarked  "  How  pleasant 
Lady  Courtown  and  I  used  to  discourse  about  martingales.  I  think 
I  invented  one,  did  not  I  ?  Pray,  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine,  can  you  tell 
mc  what  a  martingale  is,  for  upon  my  honour  I  have  forgotten  or 
never  knew."  In  later  life,  when  Vivian  Grey  became  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  we  know  he  was  wont  to  discourse  with  the 
pleasant  electors  of  Bucks  upon  shorthorns  and  the  mysteries  of 
cross-breeding.  What  remark  he  made  to  confidential  friends  after 
the  discourse  was  over  we  perhaps  shall  never  know. 

Laying  down  the  novel,  and  regarding  Vivian  Grey  as  he  appeared 
in  actual  life  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  we  shall  find  fact  scarcely 
less  moving  than  fiction.  The  son  of  a  man  whose  view  of  the 
un ivcrse  was  bounded  by  the  walls  of  his  library,  and  who  asked 
for  n(nhing  better  than  that  he  should  be  left  alone  with  his  books, 
Ik  iijamin  Disraeli  was  originally  destined  for  the  law.  He  was 
placed  in  the  ofilce  of  a  firm  of  attorneys  in  Old  Jewry,  but  does 
not  appear  to  have  stayed  there  long,  and  was  soon  heard  of  in  the 
literary  world.  In  1S26,  the  author  being  then  in  his  twenty-first 
}(.ir,  the  first  volume  of  **  Vivian  Grey"  appeared  and  created  a 
great  sensation.  The  subjective  character  of  the  work  was  at 
oiu  I  recognised,  and  the  future  Premier  was  as  well  known  fifty 
}  (  ars  ago  by  the  alias  of  Vivian  Grey  as  he  was  by  the  name  he  at 
that  lime  desired  to  be  spoken  of — to  wit,  Disraeli  the  Younger.  He 
\\a>  well  received  in  good  society,  and  was  a  favourite  visitor  at  the 
Countess  of  Blessington's.  Here  is  a  picture  of  him,  drawn  by 
a  ( liaiice  visitor  at  the  Countess  of  Blessington's.  **  D*Israeli,"  as 
the  name  was  sj)elt  in  those  days,  **  had  arrived  before  me,  and  sat 
in  the  deep  window  looking  out  upon  Hyde  Park,  with  the  last  rays 
of  daylight  relleeted  from  the  gorgeous  gilt  of  a  splendidly 
embroidered  waistcoat.  Patent  leather  pumps,  a  white  stick ^with 
a  black  cord  and  tassel,  and  a  quantity  of  chains  about  his  neck  and 
]))rkets,  served  to  make  him,  e\y  nin  the  dim  light,  a  conspicuQiis 
objt  <  I.  D'Israeli  has  one  of  th  theirt  remark?.bie  faces  1  ever  saw. 
lie  is  lividly  pale,  and,  but   fo'ead  of  Vcrgy  of  his  action  and  the 
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strength  of  his  lungs,  would  seem  to  be  a  victim  to  consumption. 
His  eye  is  black  as  Erebus,  and  has  the  most  mocking,  l^ing-in- 
wait  sort  of  expression  conceivable.  His  mouth  is  alive  with  a 
kind  of  working  and  impatient  nervousness,  and  when  he  has  burst 
forth,  as  he  does  constantly,  with  a  perfectly  successful  cataract  of 
expression,  it  assumes  a  curl  of  triumphant  scorn  that  would  be 
worthy  a  Mephistopheles.  His  hair  is  as  extraordinary  as  his  taste 
in  waistcoats.  A  thick  heavy  mass  of  jet-black  ringlets  falls  over  his 
left  cheek  almost  to  a  collarless  stock,  while  on  the  right  temple  it 
is  parted  and  put  away  with  the  smooth  carefulness  of  a  girl's,  and 
shines  most  unctuously  *  with  thy  incomparable  oil,  Macassar  V  " 

It  was  not  only  in  dress  that  the  young  Disraeli  sparkled.  "  He 
talked  like  a  racehorse  approaching  the  winning-post,  every  muscle 
in  action,  and  the  utmost  energy  of  expression  flung  out  into  every 
burst.  Victo  Hugo  and  his  extraordinary  novels  came  under 
discussion,  and  D' Israeli,  who  was  fired  by  his  own  eloquence, 
started  off,  a  propos  des  hottesy  with  a  long  story  of  impalement  he  had 
seen  in  Uj>per  Egypt" — a  subject  which  of  itself  fixes  the  date  of 
this  conversation  many  years  back,  for,  as  we  have  heard  from  Mr. 
Disraeli  in  one  of  the  last  speeches  delivered  by  him  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  the  East  people  "generally  terminate  their 
connection  with  culprits  in  a  more  expeditious  manner." 

Mr.  Disraeli  made  his  first  attempt  to  enter  Parliament  through 
the  borough  of  High  Wycombe.  It  was  the  memorable  year 
1832,  and  the  Tory  Leader  of  the  days-to-be  presented  himself 
before  the  electors  as  a  good  Radical,  carrying  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Mr.  E.  Lytton  Bulwer,  whose  "  Eugene  Aram  "  had  been 
a  year  published,  and  who  was  then  the  untitled  member  for  St. 
Ives.  He  also  bore  the  stamp  of  the  approval  of  Daniel  O'Connell, 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  Joseph  Hume.  A  book  is  now  issuing 
from  the  press  in  the  modest  form  of  sixpenny  numbers*  which 
affords  a  vivid  picture,  drawn  from  contemporaneous  records,  of 
the  scenes  attendant  upon  this  election,  and  is  in  other  respects  a 
most  valuable  contribution  to  a  biography  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
The  author,  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  quotes  from  the  Bucks  Herald  of 
the  day  an  account  describing  Mr.  Disraeli's  public  entry  into  the 
town,  an  entry  accomplished  in  an  open  carriage  drawn  by  four 
horses.  "The  candidate,"  writes  the  observant  reporter,  "  kissed 
his  hand,  or  blew  kisses — we  cOj^not  say  which — to  all  the  females 
tt«2l   were  at  the  windows,  bowing  profoundly  at  times   to   his 
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friends."  He  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  business,  and 
climbing  upon  the  porch  before  the  door  of  the  Red  Lion,  he 
addressed  the  crowd  in  a  speech  which  even  the  Bucks  Heraldy 
shocked  by  the  frivolities  recorded  and  distressed  by  its  own 
inability  to  decide  whether  Mr.  Disraeli  kissed  his  hand  or  blew 
kisses,  admits  was  **  of  some  ability."  Strange  to  say,  whilst  the 
Tory  journal  is  thus  unfriendly  towards  the  candidate,  the  organ  of 
the  Liberal  party,  the  Bucks  Gazette^  is  positively  withering.  It 
stigmatises  the  young  candidate  as  an  "Adonis  of  the  sable 
cheek,"  though  why  sable  is  not  clear,  seeing  that  according  to 
another  contemporary  authority  the  hue  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  counte- 
nance was  **  lividly  white."  It  contemns  the  cambric  on  his  wrists, 
the  lace  on  his  bosom,  the  blue  band  round  his  hat,  the  black  cane 
with  the  gold  head,  the  coat  lined  with  pink  silk,  and  the  glossy 
ringlets, — "the  luxuriant  curls"  with  which  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine's 
"  small  white  hand  played  like  lightning."  "  Such  a  man,  we  had 
almost  said  such  a  popinjay,"  the  Bucks  Gazc//e  observes  in  its  uncon- 
trollable scorn,  **  appears  to  say,  *  Look  on  my  antagonist  and  look. 
on  me.  See  him,  plain  in  his  attire,  plain  in  his  speech.  Behold 
me  ;  will  you  not  vote  for  a  person  of  my  blandishments?  and  the 
author  of  the  novel  ?*" 

But  the  blandishments  failed,  and  the  electors  of  High  Wycombe 
were  proof  against  the  pink  silk  lining,  the  blue  band  on  the  hat, 
the  gold-knobbed  stick,  and  the  locks  elsewhere  found  irresis- 
tible. At  this  epoch,  the  Reform  Bill  being  yet  before  the  House, 
it  appeared  that  after  an  exhaustive  polling  a  total  of  thirty-five 
(lectors  were  brought  up  to  decide  the  part  that  High  Wycombe 
should  take  in  controlling  the  destinies  of  the  British  Empire. 
"At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  D* Israeli  retired,  when  the  num- 
bers were,  for  Grey  twenty-three,  DTsraeli  twelve."  It  is  interesting 
to  know,  on  the  authority  of  the  Bucks  Gazeiie,  that  even  at 
this  late  stage  of  the  day,  and  after  the  determined  efforts  of  the 
canvassers,  "there  were  two  more  to  poll  in  the  Grey  interest."  I 
suppose  they  had  been  holding  out  for  an  additional  five-pound 
note,  and  even  at  this  long  distance  of  time,  and  whilst  engaged 
upon  the  consideration  of  so  momentous  a  career  as  that  of  Mr. 
Disraeli,  one  cannot  look  back  without  satisfaction  upon  the  fate 
which  befell  that  grasping  couple  of  free  and  independent  electors 
of  11  i<;h  Wycombe.  The  far-reaching  stretch  of  forty-four  years 
placed  between  us  and  them  may  not  dim  the  lines  and  colours  of 
the  |)i(  ture  mentally  conjured  of  their  despair  when  "at  five  o'clock 
Mr.  1)' Israeli  retired,"  and  instead  of  the  extra  five  pounds  they 
j^'-ot  n(;thing  at  all. 
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In  August  of  the  same  year  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and 
Wycombe  was  once  more  appealed  to  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  an 
address  which,  if  it  were  not  too  long  to  quote,  I  should  like  to 
give  in  support  of  the  assertion  already  hazarded  of  the  singular 
manner  in  which  the  Right  Honourable  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Her 
Majesty's  Minister  of  State,  preserves  the  mannerisms,  even  of 
phrase,  which  marked  Disraeli  the  Younger.  "  And  now,"  he 
says  in  this  address,  which  bears  date  the  ist  of  October,  1832 — 
^*  And  now  I  call  upon  every  man  who  values  the  independence  of 
our  borough,  upon  every  man  who  desires  the  good  government 
of  this  once  great  and  happy  country,  to  support  me  in  this  struggle 
against  that  rapacious,  tyrannical,  and  incapable  faction  who, 
having  knavishly  obtained  power  by  false  pretences,  sillily  sup- 
pose that  they  will  be  permitted  to  retain  it  by  half  measures, 
and  who,  in  the  course  of  their  brief  but  disastrous  career,  have 
contrived  to  shake  every  great  interest  of  the  empire  to  its  centre." 
A  more  famous  address  of  modem  date,  in  which  people  who 
differ  from  Mr.  Disraeli  were  described  as  having  harassed  every 
trade  and  worried  every  interest,  is  obviously  but  an  echo  of  this 
burst  of  youthful  thunder. 

It  was  not  till    the   year    1837  ^^^.t  Mr.  Disraeli    reached   the 

goal  of  his  ambition  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  is  the  borough  of  Maidstone  that  has  the  honour  of  having  first 

returned  him.     But  between  1832  and  1837  ^^  ^^^  by  no  means 

idle,  having  pour  passer  le  temps  twice  contested  High  Wycombe, 

offered  himself  as  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the  county, 

issued  an  address  to  the  electors  of  Marylebone,   and  fought  a 

pitched  battle  with  Mr.  Henry  Labouchere  for  the  representation 

of  Taunton.     It  was  during  his  canvass  at  Taunton,  in  the  year 

1835,  that  he  came  in  contact  with  Daniel  O'Connell,  and  gave 

rise  to   a  passage  of  arms  between  himself  and   the   Liberator 

which,  apart  from  its  personal  bearing,  is  interesting  as  affording 

a  glimpse  of  the  political  manners  of  forty  years  ago.     At  Taunton 

Mr.  Disraeli  had,  according  to  the  newspaper  reports,  branded 

0*Connell  as   "a   traitor   and  an  incendiary."      Mr.  O'Connell, 

speaking  a  few  days  later  in  Dublin,  referred  to  this  attack,  and 

after  giving  a  rapid  sketch  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  political  career  since 

the    time  when,   armed   with   a  letter  from   the    man    he    now 

assailed,  he  first  offered  himself   as  a  candidate  for  High  Wy 

combe,  the  Liberator  proceeds : — 

Then  he  calls  me  a  traitor.     My  answer  to  that  is — he  is  a 
in  action  and  in  words.    His  life  is  a  living  lie.     He  is  a  disg 
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Wliat  state  of  society  must  that  be  that  could  tolerate  such  a  creature — having 
the  audacity  to  come  forward  with  one  set  of  principles  at  one  time,  and  obtain 
political  assistance  by  reason  of  those  principles,  and  at  another  to  profess 
diametrically  the  reverse  ?  His  life,  I  say  again,  is  a  living  lie.  He  is  the  most 
degraded  of  his  species  and  kind;  and  England  is  degraded  in  tolerating  or 
having  upon  the  face  of  her  society  a  miscreant  of  his  abominable,  foul,  and 
atrocious  nature.  My  language  is  harsh,  and  I  owe  an  apology  for  it,  but  I  will 
tell  you  why  I  owe  that  apoIog}\  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  if  there  be  harsher 
terms  in  the  British  language  I  should  use  them,  because  it  is  the  harshest  of  all 
terms  that  would  be  descriptive  of  a  wretch  of  his  species.  He  is  just  the  fellow 
for  the  Conservative  Club.  I  suppose  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  been  out  of  the 
way  when  he  was  called  upon  to  take  office,  this  fellow  would  have  undertaken 
to  supply  his  place.  He  has  falsehood  enough,  depravity  enough,  and  selfish- 
ness enough,  to  become  the  fitting  leader  of  the  Conservatives.  He  is  Con- 
servatism personified.  His  name  shows  he  is  by  descent  a  Jew.  His  father 
became  a  convert.  He  is  the  better  for  that  in  this  world,  and  I  hope,  of  course, 
he  will  be  the  better  for  it  in  the  next.  There  is  a  habit  of  underrating  that 
great  nation — the  Jews.  They  are  cruelly  persecuted  by  persons  calling  them- 
selves Christians — but  no  person  ever  yet  was  a  Christian  who  persecuted.  .The 
cruellest  persecution  they  suffer  is  upon  their  character,  by  the  foul  names  which 
their  calumniators  bestowed  upon  them  before  they  carried  their  atrocities  into 
e fleet.  They  feel  the  persecution  of  calumny  severer  upon  them  than  the 
l)crsecution  of  actual  force  and  the  tyranny  of  actual  torture.  I  have  the^ 
hajipiness  of  being  acquainted  with  some  Jewish  families  in  London,  and  among 
tliem,  more  accomplished  ladies,  or  more  humane,  cordial,  high-minded,  or 
])eiter  educated  gentlemen  I  have  never  met.  It  will  not  be  supposed,  therefore, 
thai  when  I  sj)eak  of  D'Israeli  as  the  descendant  of  a  Jew  that  I  mean  to  tarnish 
him  on  that  account.  They  were  once  the  chosen  people  of  God.  There  were 
miscreants  amongst  them,  however,  also,  and  it  must  have  certainly  been  from 
one  of  those  that  D'Israeli  descended.  He  possesses  just  the  qualities  of  the 
impenitent  tliief  who  died  upon  the  Cross,  whose  name,  I  verily  believe,  must 
have  l)een  D'Israeli.  For  aught  I  know  the  present  D'Israeli  is  descended  from 
him,  and  with  the  impression  that  he  is,  I  now  forgive  the  heir-at-law  of  the 
blasphemous  thief  who  died  upon  the  Cross. 

On  the  report  of  this  speech  reaching  London,  Mr.  Disraeli 
challenged  Mr.  O'Connell's  son  to  fight  a  duel,  O'Connell  himself 
having,  since  he  shot  D'Estcrre,  publicly  vowed  that  he  would 
never  niore  accept  a  challenge.  The  duel  was  not  arranged,  but  Mr. 
Disraeli  fired  off  a  letter  addressed  to  0*Connell,  which  he  com- 
inenc  ed  thus  : — "  Mr.  O'Connell, — Although  you  have  long  placed 
yoursiir  (Hit  of  the  pale  of  civilisation,  still  I  am  one  who  will  not 
be  insulted  even  by  a  yahoo  without  chastising  it."  The  concluding 
passage  is  worth  giving  as  being  as  effective  and  more  intelligible  than 
llu'  ejaculatf)ry  rejoinder  Mr.  O'Connell  drew  from  the  old  Dublin 
apf)le  woman  witli  wliom  he  in  a  manner  similarly  heartily  engaged 
in  a  s.  oldinir  Liatch  : — 

*•  I  admits  \ (Hir    curiilous  allusion  to  my  origin,"  Mr.  Disraeli  continues.     **  It 
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is  clear  that  the  'hereditary  bondsman*  has  ah^ady  forgotten  the  dank  of  hi^ 
fetters.    I  know  the  tactics  of  your  Church — it  clamours  for  toleration,  and  it 
labours  for  supremacy.    I  see  that  you  are  quite  prepared  to  persecute.    With 
regard  to  your  taunts  as  to  my  want  of  success  in  my  election  contests,  permit  me 
to  remind  you  that  I  had  nothing  to  appeal  to  but  the  good  sense  of  the  people. 
No  threatening  skeletons  canvassed  for  me.     A  death's-head  and  cross-bones 
were  not  blazoned  on  my  banners.    My  pecuniary  resources,  too,  were  limited. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  public  beggars  that  we  see  swarming  with  their  obtnisi\'e 
boxes  in  the  chapels  of  your  creed ;  nor  am  I  in  possession  of  a  princely  revenue 
arising  from  a  starving  race  of  fanatical  slaves." 

This  is  a  hit  at  the  national  subscription  which  the  Irish  people 
laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Liberator. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  a  deep  conviction  that  the  hour  is  at  hand  when 
I  shall  be  more  successful,  and  take  my  place  in  that  proud  assembly 
of  which  Mr.  O'Connell  avows  his  wish  to  be  no  longer  a  member. 
I  expect  to  be  a  representative  of  the  people  before  the  repeal  of  the 
Union.  We  shall  meet  at  Philippi;  and  rest  assured  that,  confident  in  a 
good  cause  and  in  some  energies  which  have  been  not  altogether  unimproved,  I 
will  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  inflicting  upon  you  a  castigation  which  will 
make  you  at  the  same  time  remember  and  repent  the  insults  that  you  have  lavished 
upon — Benjamin  Disraeli." 

This,  in  respect  alike  of  attack  and  rejoinder,  is  very  vigorous, 
and  Mr.  Disraeli*s  share  in  it  suggests  one  reason  why  Mr.  Kenealy 
should  have  dedicated  to  him  that  charming  production  entitled 
**  A  New  Pantomime."  A  stanza  from  the  poetical  work  of  the 
Member  for  Stoke  will  show  how  that  great  master  of  abuse  dis- 
ports himself  upon  occasion.  It  is  one  of  the  leading  characters  in 
the  Pantomime  who  speaks  : — 

Shatter-pate,  swing-buckler,  boggier, 

Chatterpil,  bamboozler,  dodger ; 
Meacock,  buzzer,  poor  fop-doodle, 

You're  a  pretty  first  floor  lodger ! 
Snuffler,  loggerhead,  and  splutterer, 

Beetlebrow,  gull-catcher,  viper, 
Hiccius-doccius,  bull-eyed  stutterer, 

I  will  make  you  pay  the  piper. 

One  can  imagine  how  deeply  Mr.  Disraeli,  when  he  read  the  "New 
Pantomime,"  may  have  repented  that  it  had  not  appeared  thirty' 
years  earlier.  Even  O'Connell,  with  his  rich  and  carefully  cultivated 
vocabulary  of  vituperation,  must  have  succumbed  had  his  antagonist 
been  in  a  position  to  quote  in  reply  to  him  the  full  roll  of  the 
thirty-two  lines  from  Mr.  Kenealy's  poem  of  which  I  give  the  con- 
cluding eight. 

That  this  correspondence  with  O'Connell  was  not  a  spasmodic 
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and  exceptional  effort  will  appear  from  the  following  extract  pub- 
lished in  the  Times  of  the  9th  of  January,  1836.  It  should  be 
premised  that  the  editor  of  the  Globe  had  been  "  saying  things  "■ 
about  the  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Disraeli,  at  this  epoch  a 
Tor}',  had  sought  the  suffrages  of  Wycombe  as  a  Radical.  Mr» 
Disraeli  writes  to  the  Times: — 

Like  the  man  who  left  off  fighting  because  he  conld  not  keep  his  wife  front 
supper,  the  editor  of  the  Globe  has  been  pleased  to  say  that  he  is  disinclined  ta 
continue  this  controversy  because  it  gratifies  my  *' passion  for  notoriety.*'  The* 
editor  of  the  Globe  must  have  a  more  contracted  mind,  and  a  paltrier  spirit,  thaa 
even  I  imagined,  if  he  can  suppose  for  a  moment  that  an  ignoble  controversy 
with  an  obscure  animal  like  himself  can  gratify  the  passion  for  notoriety  of  one 
whose  works,  at  least,  have  been  translated  into  the  languages  of  polished 
Europe,  and  circulate  by  thousands  in  the  New  World.  It  is  not,  then,  my 
passion  for  notoriety  that  has  induced  me  to  tweak  the  editor  of  the  Globe  by  the 
nose,  and  to  inflict  sundry  kicks  upon  the  baser  part  of  his  base  body;  to  make 
him  eat  dirt,  and  his  own  words,  fouller  than  any  filth ;  but  because  I  wished  to 
show  to  the  world  what  a  miserable  poltroon,  what  a  craven  dullard,  what  a. 
literary  scarecrow,  what  a  mere  thing,  stuffed  with  straw  and  rubbish,  is  the 
soi-disant  director  of  public  opinion  and  official  organ  of  Whig  politics. 

It  is  thirty-nine  years  ago,  this  very  month  of  December,  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  made  his  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
had  scarcely  become  familiar  with  the  look  of  the  place; 
hut  it  was  part  of  his  creed  that  he  was  at  home  anywhere 
and  that  circumstances  were  to  be  controlled  by  him,  and 
not  he  by  circumstances.  His  debut  was  a  matter  of  mark 
even  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  young  man,  he  had 
succeeded  in  getting  himself  talked  about  from  the  highest 
circle  to  the  lowest.  He  had  written  the  most  popular  novel  of 
the  day.  He  had,  single-handed,  fought  half  a  dozen  elections* 
He  had  entered  worthily  into  the  lists  of  vituperation  with  the 
illustrious  O'Connell.  He  had  challenged  to  a  duel  the 
Liberator's  son.  He  had  dared  everybody,  had  delighted  in 
defiance,  and  had  revelled  in  revilings.  Nor  in  personal  appear- 
ance was  he  a  man  who  might  rise  in  a  popular  assembly 
without  attracting  attention.  The  **  popinjay"  of  High  Wycombe, 
with  liis  pink  tails,  his  ruffled  lace,  and  his  dash  of  blue 
on  the  crest,  had  toned  down  to  the  quieter  colours  of  "a 
hottle-i^reen  frock  coat"  and  a  *' white  waistcoat."  But  what 
he  lacked  in  varied  hues  as  compared  with  his  High  Wycombe 
garb  he  made  up  by  the  display  of  a  collection  of  gold 
chains  hung  like  trellis-work  about  his  waistcoat,  whilst 
"large  fancy  pattern  pantaloons  and  a  black  tie,  above  which 
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shirt-collar  was  visible,"  completed  his  attire.  "A  cotmtenance, 
lividly  pale,  set  out  by  a  pair  of  intensely  black  eyes,  and  a  broad 
but  not  very  high  forehead,  overhung  by  clustered  ringlets  of  coal- 
black  hair,  which,  combed  away  from  the  right  temples,  fell  in 
bunches  of  well-oiled  small  ringlets  over  his  left  cheek." 

"Mr.  Disraeli's  appearance  and  manner,"  writes  Mr.  James 
Grant,  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene,  "were  very  singular.  His 
dress  also  had  much  of  a  theatrical  aspect.  His  black  hair  was 
long  and  flowing,  and  he  had  a  most  ample  crop  of  it.  His 
gestures  were  abundant — he  even  appeared  as  if  trying  with  what 
celerity  he  could  move  his  body  from  one  side  to  another,  and 
throw  his  hands  out  and  draw  them  in  again.  At  other'  times  he 
flourished  one  hand  before  his  face  and  then  the  other.  His 
voice,  too,  is  of  a  very  unusual  kind.  It  is  powerful,  should  it  ever 
have  justice  done  to  it  by  practice ;  but  there  is  something  peculiar 
in  it  which  I  am  at  a  loss  to  characterise.  His  utterance  is  rapid, 
and  he  never  seemed  at  a  loss  for  words."  Through  forty  years 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  preserved  the  gestures  here  described,  and  when 
he  finds  occasion  to  be  righteously  indignant  with  honourable  or 
right  honourable  gentlemen  opposite,  you  may  see  this  very 
action  of  the  opened  hands  thrown  outward  and  drawn  back,  and, 
though  less  frequently,  the  other  gesture  noted,  of  the  hands 
alternately  flourished  before  his  face. 

The  occasion  of  his  maiden  speech,  made  on  the  7th  of  December, 
1837,  ^^^^  amotion  relating  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  share  in  fur- 
thering the  famous  Spottiswoode  Subscription,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  fiupply  the  sinews  of  war  to  Protestant  candidates  for  Irish 
seats.  Mr.  O'Connell  had  been  drawn  into  the  debate,  and  as  the 
Liberator  sat  down  Mr.  Disraeli  rose  from  the  Conservative  side, 
where  he  had  taken  his  seat  on  entering  the  House.  It  was 
reasonably  expected  that  the  House  was  about  to  enjoy  a  treat  from 
this  audacious  young  member,  who  had  already  taken  a  master's 
degree  in  the  art  of  vituperation.  But  inasmuch  as  it  was  an  attack 
upon  O'Connell,  the  speech  was  weak  and  vague,  and  the  House 
speedily  began  to  manifest  its  impatience.  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  is  clear 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  address,  had  come  down  primed  with  a 
few  keen  sa3dngs,  and  till  these  were  reeled  off  he  had  no  intention 
of  resuming  his  seaL  The  House  laughed,  cried  "  Oh ! "  and 
"Question!"  but  Mr. Disraeli,  though  evidentiy  floundering,  was 
j>hicky  to  the  last.  "  I  wish  I  really  could  induce  the  House  to 
<^  give  me  five  minutes  more,"  he  plaintively  said,  after  battling  for 
Thu^  moments  with  the  storm    of   interruption.      The  House 
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answered  with  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  finding  it  thus  in  good 
humour  Mr.  Disraeli  started  off  once  more.  But  it  was  no  use.  After 
various  efforts  to  gain  a  hearing,  and  after  making  some  points, 
the  brilliant  wit  of  which  would  not  disgrace  his  later  fame,  the 
ambitious  young  member  was  obliged  to  confess  himself  beaten. 
Let  us  take  the  concluding  sentences  of  the  speech  as  they  appear 
in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  8th  of  December,  1837,  with  their 
graphic  marks  of  interruption.  "  I  think,  sir — {'  Hear  1  hear  !'  and 
repeated  cries  of 'Question!  question  I')  I  am  not  at  all  surprised, 
sir,  at  the  reception  I  have  received.  (Continued  laughter.)  I 
have  begun  several  times  many  things — (laughter) — and  I  have 
often  succeeded  at  last.  (Fresh  cries  of  'Question  I')  Ay,  sir, 
and  though  I  sit  down  now,  the  time  will  come  when  yon  will 
hear  mc." 

The  time  came,  as  we  alt  know,  and  it  was  improved  till  the 
youth  in  the  bottle-green  coat  has  lived  to  be  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
Prime  Jlinister  of  England,  and  leader  of  a  party  which  can  never 
fully  acknowledge,  even  were  it  generously  inclined,  the  debt  it  owes 
to  liim  who  forty  years  ago  ambled  down  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  bend  his  scented  locks  over  the  roll  of  Parliament,  the 
while  he  wrote  with  many  flourishes  the  si^ature  "  B.  D'lsraeli,"  An 
American  writer,  moralising  on  the  unexpected  and  p ro found ly -to- 
l)o-rcgrctted  stooping  of  this  great  man  to  the  height  marked  by  a 
(.oronet,  observes: — "All  that  can  now  be  said  of  the  Earl  of 
ISeaconsficld  in  the  splendid  exile  of  the  Upper  Chamber  is  that 
till'  old  man  under  the  Beaconsfield  coronet,  the  peer  without 
ancestry  and  \vithout  descendants,  was  once  Benjamin  Disraeh." 
A  great  deal  more,  nevertheless,  will -be  said  when  the  history  of 
till'  last  quarter  of  a  century  comes  to  be  written.  But  to  my  mind, 
taking  up  the  first  novel  written  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  looking 
lliroiigli  the  thin  disguise  of  the  fiction  upon  the  vain,  restless,  clever, 
self-reliant,  unbefriended  adventurer  who  wrote  jt,  language  has  no 
]iower  to  tell  in  briefer  form,  nor  may  thought  cast  in  sharper  outline, 
the  wonderful  history,  the  proud  achievements  of  Benjamin 
Disrai:|j,  than  will  result  from  the  mere  combination  of  his  earliest 
and  hi.s  latest  names — Vivian  Grey,  Lord  Beaconsfield ! 


Charles  Dickens  and  his  Letters. 
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PART  I. 

EAMING  in  look,  alert  in  manner,  radiant  with  good 
humour,  genial-voiced,  gay,  the  very  soul  of  enjoy- 
ment, fun,  good  taste,  and  good  spirits,  admirable  ia 
organising  details  and  suggesting  novelty  of  enter- 
tainment, Charles  Dickens  was  of  all  beings  the  very  man  for  a 
holiday  season,  and  in  singularly  exceptional  holiday  fashion  was 
it  my  good  hap  to  pass  almost  every  hour  that  I  spent  in  his 
society ;  for  I  was  with  him  during  one  of  the  most  festive  periods- 
of  the  famous  series  of  amateur  theatrical  performances;  I  formed 
one  of  the  party  in  the  delightful  journeys  to  the  various  places 
where  we  were  to  act ;  I  had  the  privilege  to  be  present  at  the 
hilarious  suppers  after  the  acting  ;  I  was  among  the  guests  at  two 
or  three  choice  little  dinner  parties  at  his  house,  and  attended" 
some  brilliant  assemblies  at  which  art,  music,  and  literature  were 
nobly  represented  ;  I  took  part  in  a  dress  rehearsal  at  Devonshire 
House  when  Bulwer's  drama  "Not  so  Bad  as  We  Seem"  was* 
played  by  Dickens  and  some  of  his  friends ;  and  I  had  a  character 
to  sustain  in  a  performance  at  Tavistock  House  of  a  piece  called 
"  The  Lighthouse,"  expressly  written  to  display  the  fine  points  of 
Dickens's  and  Mark  Lemon's  supremely  good  powers  of  acting. 

It  has  been  before  mentioned*  that  when  I  first  offered  Charles 
Dickens  to  join  his  company  in  1848  to  enact  Dame  Quickly  in 
"  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  which  he  was  then  proposing,  he 
did  not  at  first  comprehend  that  my  offer  was  made  in  earnest ; 
but  on  my  writing  to  assure  him  that  I  was  serious  he  sent  me  the 
following  letter,  which  I  must  confess  threw  me  into  strange 
raptures ;  for,  apart  from  the  proud  gratification  it  afforded  me  to 
be  associated  with  Charles  Dickens  in  so  notable  an  enterprise,  I 
was  possessed  with  a  strong  taste  for  acting,  a  taste  which  I  never 
dared  hope  to  gratify,  and  this  was  a  mode  of  gratifying  it  beyond 
anything  I  could  have  dreamed  of.     I  ran  with  the  letter  .to  my 


♦  See  page  217  Gentleman^ s  Magazine  for  February,  1876. 
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mother,  who  never  failed  to  sympathise  with  me  in  my  wildest  fits 
of  gladness,  and  read  and  re-read  the  letter  to  her:— 

Devonshire  Terrace,  14th  April,  1848. 

Dear  Mrs,  Cowden  Clarke, — I  did  not  understand,  when  I 
hail  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  you  the  other  evening,  that 
you  had  really  considered  the  subject  and  desired  to  play.  But  I 
am  verj'  glad  to  understand  it  now ;  and  I  am  sure  there  will  be  a 
universal  sense  among  us  of  the  grace  and  appropriateness  of  such 
a  proceeding.  Falstaff  (who  depends  very  much  on  .Mrs.  Quickly) 
may  have,  in  his  modesty,  some  timidity  about  acting  with  an 
amateur  actress.  But  I  have  no  question,  as  you  have  studied  the 
part  and  long  wished  to  play  it,  that  you  will  put  him  completely 
at  his  case  on  the  first  night  of  your  rehearsal.  Will  you,  towards 
that  end,  receive  this  as  a  solemn  "call"  to  rchuarsal  of  "The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  at  Miss  Kelly's  theatre,  to-morrow, 
Saturday,  wiek,  at  7  in  the  evening  "i 

And  will  you  let  me  suggest  another  point  for  your  consideration: 
on  the  night  when  the  "Merry  Wives"  will  nn/ be  played,  and  when 
"Every  Man  in  his  Humour"K'///  be,  Kenny's  farce  of  "Love, 
Law,  and  Physic"  will  be  acted.  In  that  farce  there  is  a  very 
good  character  (one  Mrs.  Hilary,  which  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Orger, 
I  think,  act  to  admiration)  that  would  have  been  played  by  Mrs. 
C.  Jones  if  she  had  acted  Dame  Quickly,  as  we  at  first  intended. 
If  you  find  yourself  quite  comfortable  and  at  ease  among  us,  in 
.Mrs.  Quickly,  would  you  like  to  take  this  other  part  too  ?  It  is 
an  excellent  farce,  and  is  safe,  I  hope,  to  be  veir  well  done. 

We  do  not  play  to  purchase  the  house*  (which  may  be  positively 
'oiisidcred  as  paid  for),  but  towards  endowing  a  perpetual  curator- 
^hip  of  it,  for  some  eminent  literary  veteran.  And  I  think  you 
will  recognise  in  this  even  a  higher  and  more  gracious  object  than 
llie  securing  even  of  the  debt  incurred  for  the  house  itself. — 
Bi;licvc  me  very  faithfully  yours,  Charles  Dick£N5. 

.\inid  my  transport  of  excitement  there  mingled  some  natural 

trepidation  when  the  evening  of  the  "first  rehearsal"  arrived  and 
1  repaired  with  nij'  sister  Emma,  who  accompanied  me  throughout 
my  "Splendid  Strolling,"  to  the  appointed  spot,  and  found  myself 
among  the  brilliant  group  assembled  on  the  stage  of  the  miniature 
theatre  in  Dean  Street,  Soho;  men  whom  1  had  long  known  by 
ii-putalion  as  distinguished  artists  and  journalists.  John  Forster, 
I'dilor  of  tlie  Exitinintr ;  two  of  the  mainstays  of  Punch — Mark 
l.einon,  its  editdr,  and  John  Leech,  its  inimitable  illustrator; 
.■\ng«slus  l'"gg  and  Frank  Stone — whose  charming  pictures  floated 
li.fi.rv  my  vision  while  I  looked  at  the  artists  for  the  first  time :  all 
tiinii'd  their  eyes  upon  ihe  "  amateur  actress"  as  she  entered  the 
foot-lighted  circle  anil  joined  their  company.  But  the  friend- 
*  Till:  Iiuum;  in  wlilth  StiLikc^speare  Was  born  al  Stratford'On-Avon. 
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liness  of  their  reception,  as  Charles  Dickens,  with  his  own  ready 
grace  and  aiacJrity,  successively  presented  me  to  them,  soon 
relieved  timidity  on  my  part.  Forster's  somewhat  stately  bow 
was  accompanied  by  an  affable  smile  and  a  marked  courtesy  that 
were  very  winning,  while  Mark  Lemon's  fine  open  countenance, 
sweet-tempered  look,  and  frank  shake  of  the  hand  at  once  placed 
Falstaflf  and  Mistress  Quickly  "at  ease"  with  each  other. 

There  was  one  thing  that  helped  me  well  throughout  that 
evening.  I  had  previously  resolved  that  I  would  "  speak  out,"  and 
not  rehearse  in  half  voice,  as  many  amateur  performers  invariably 
do  who  are  suffering  from  shyness.  Though  I  did  not  feel  shy  in 
acting,  I  felt  a  good  deal  of  awe  at  my  brother  actors'  presence  ; 
but  I  took  refuge  in  my  predetermination  to  maintain  as  steady  and 
duly  raised  a  tone  of  voice  as  I  could  possibly  muster.  This  stood 
me  in  doubly  good  stead :  it  proved  to  them  that  I  was  not  liable 
to  **  stage  fright;"  for  the  amateur  performer  who  can  face  the 
small  select  audience  of  a  few  whom  he  knows  (which  is  so  infi- 
nitely more  really  trying  to  courage  than  the  assembled  sea  of 
unknown  faces  in  a  theatre)  runs  little  risk  of  failure  in  per- 
formance after  success  in  rehearsal ;  and  it  tested  to  myself  my 
own  powers  of  self-possession  and  capability  of  making  myself 
heard  in  a  public  and  larger  assemblage.  I  was  rewarded  by  being 
told  that  in  next  Monday  morning's  Times^  which  gave  an  amiable 
paragraph  about  the  rehearsal  at  Miss  Kelly's,  there  were  a  few 
words  to  the  effect  that  the  Dame  Quickly,  who  was  the  only  lady 
amateur  among  the  troupe,  promised  to  be  an  acquisition  to  the 
company.  Other  rehearsals  followed,  delightful  in  the  extreme. 
Charles  Dickens  was  ever  present,  superintending,  directing,  sug- 
gesting, with  sleepless  activity  and  vigilance  :  the  essence  of 
punctuality  and  methodical  precision  himself,  he  kept  incessant 
watch  that  others  should  be  unfailingly  attentive  and  careful 
throughout.  Unlike  most  professional  rehearsals — ^where  waiting 
about,  dawdling,  and  losing  time  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day — 
the  rehearsals  underCharlesDickens's  stage-managership  were  strictly 
devoted  to  work — serious,  earnest  work.  The  consequence  was  that 
when  the  evening  of  performance  came  the  pieces  went  off  with  a 
smoothness  and  polish  that  belong  only  to  finished  stage-business  and 
practised  performers.  He  was  always  there  among  the  first  arrivers 
at  rehearsal,  and  remained  in  a  conspicuous  position  during  their 
progress  till  the  very  last  moment.  He  had  a  small  table  placed 
rather  to  one  side  of  the  stage,  at  which  he  generally  sat  as  the 
scenes  went  on  in  which  he  himself  took  no  part.     On  this  table 
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rested  a  moderately-sized  box,  its  interior  divided  into  convenient 
compartments  for  holding  papers,  letters,  &c. ;  and  this  interior 
was  always  the  very  pink  of  neatness  and  orderly  arrange- 
ment. Occasionally  he  would  leave  his  seat  at  the  mana- 
gerial table,  stand  with  his  back  to  the  footlights,  in  the  vei7 
centre  of  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  view  the  whole  effect  of  the 
rehearsed  performance  as  it  proceeded,  observing  the  attitude? 
and  positions  of  those  engaged  in  the  dialogue,  their  mode  of 
entrance,  exit,  &c.  He  never  seemed  to  overlook  anything,  btit 
noted  the  very  slightest  point  that  conduced  to  the  "going  well'' 
of  the  whole  performance.  With  all  this  supervision,  however,  it 
was  pleasant  to  remark  the  utter  absence  of  dictatorialness  or  arro- 
gation  of  superiority  that  distinguished  his  mode  of  ruling  his 
troupe.  He  exerted  his  authority  firmly  and  perpetually,  but  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  universally  felt  to  be  for  no  purpose 
of  self-assertion  or  self-importance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  be 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  ensuring  general  success  to  their  united 
eli'orts. 

Some  of  these  rehearsals  were  productive  of  incidents  that  gave 
additional  zest  to  their  intrinsic  interest.  One  evening  Miss 
K(  Uy — Charles  Lamb's  admired  Fanny  Kelly — ^was  standing  at 
"the  wing"  while  I  went  through  my  first  scene  with  Falstaff, 
watching  it  keenly;  and  afterwards,  coming  up  to  me,  she  uttered 
many  kind  words  of  encouragement,  approval,  and  suggestion, 
cncHng  with  : — '*  Mind  you  stand  well  forward  on  the  stage  while 
you  speak  to  Sir  John,  and  don't  let  that  great  big  burly  man  hide 
you  from  the  audience ;  you  generally  place  yourself  too  near  him, 
anil  rather  in  the  rear  of  his  elbow."  I  explained  that  my  motive 
had  been  to  denote  the  deference  paid  by  the  messenger  of  the 
"  .Mtrry  Wives"  to  the  fat  knight.  She  laughed,  and  gave  me 
another  good  stage  hint,  saying: — **  Always  keep  your  eyes  looking 
ucll  up,  and  try  to  fix  them  on  the  higher  range  of  boxes,  other- 
wise they  are  lost  to  the  audience:  and  much  depends  on  the 
audienrc  getting  a  good  sight  of  the  eyes  and  their  expression." 
1  told  her  that  I  dreaded  the  glare  of  the  chandelier  and  lights,  as 
my  t  yes  were  not  strong.  She  replied,  "  Look  well  »/,  and  you'll 
find  that  the  under  eyelids  will  quite  protect  you  from  the  glare  of 
tin  footlights,  the  dazzle  of  which  is  the  chief  thing  that  perplexes 
tlic  sight." 

( )n  the  night  of  the  dress  rehearsal  at  Miss  Kell/s  theatre  of 
the  "Merry  Wives"  William  Macready  came  to  see  uflF  play,  and 
during  one   of  the   intervals   between  the  acts  Charles  Dickens 
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brought  him  on  to  the  stage  and  introduced  him  to  me.  The 
reader  may  imagine  what  a  flutter  of  pleasure  stirred  my  heart  as 
I  stood  with  apparent  calmness  talking  to  the  great  tragedian ;  at 
length  plucking  up  sufficient  bravery  to  tell  him  how  much  I 
admired  his  late  enacting  of  Benedick,  and  the  artistic  mode  in 
which  he  held  up  the  muscles  of  his  face,  so  as  to  give  a  light- 
comedy  look  to  the  visage  accustomed  to  wear  a  stem  aspect  in 
Coriolanus,  a  sad  one  in  Hamlet,  a  serious  one  in  Macbeth,  a 
worn  one  in  Lear,  &c.  As  I  spoke  the  "muscles  of  his  face" 
relaxed  into  the  smile  that  so  well  became  his  countenance  of  rugged 
strength  and  firmness ;  and  he  looked  thoroughly  amused,  and  not 
ungratified  by  my  boldness. 

Then  there  were  rehearsals  on  the  Haymarket  stage  itself,  that 
we  might  become  acquainted  with  the  exact  locality  on  which  we 
were  to  give  the  two  nights  of  London  public  performance.  The 
time  fixed  for  one  of  these  rehearsals  was  early  in  the  afternoon  of 
a  day  when  there  had  been  a  morning  rehearsal  of  the  Haymarket 
company  themselves,  and  I  was  diverted  to  notice  that  several  of 
its  members  remained  lingering  about  the  side-scenes,  the  pro- 
fessionals interested  to  see  how  the  amateurs  would  act.  Among 
them  was  William  Farren,  who,  when  a  young  man  of  little  more 
than  twenty,  was  so  excellent  an  impersonator  of  old  men,  and 
whose  Lord  Ogleby,  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  and  other  old  gentlemanly 
characters  will  not  readily  be  forgotten  by  those  who  saw  him  play 
them.  There,  too,  that  afternoon,  with  the  daylight  streaming 
through  an  upper  window  upon  her  surpassingly  beautiful  face, 
was  Mrs.  Nisbett,  and — ^to  the  dismay  of  one  who  knew  herself  to 
be  well-nigh  as  plain  and  quiet-looking  as  Mrs.  Nisbett  was  hand- 
some and  brilliant — we  both  chanced  to  wear  on  that  occasion 
precisely  the  same  kind  of  grey-chip  bonnet,  with  pale  pink  tulle 
veil  and  trimmings,  which  was  at  that  time  "  the  fashion."  This 
was  a  bit  of  secret  feminine  consciousness  which  it  seems  strange 
to  be  now  revealing ;  but  it  occurred  in  that  bright  keen^^felt 
time  when  everything  seemed  especially  vivid  to  its  enjoyer,  ajKl|g| 
is  therefore  worth  while  recording  as  lending  vividness  and  reality 
to  the  impressions  sought  to  be  conveyed  by  the  present  writer  in 
her  fast  advancing  old  age. 

Besides  a  list  of  rehearsals  and  a  copy  of  the  "  Rules  for 
Rehearsals"  (extracts  from  which  are  given  in  a  note  at  pp.  363-4 
Vol.  II.  of  Forster's  "Life. of  Charles  Dickens"),  signed  by  his 
own  hand,  I  had  received  the  following  notelet  in  reply  to  my 
inquiry  of  what  edition  of  Shakespeare's  "  Merry  Wives "  would 
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be  used ;  all  giving  token  of  his  promptitude  and  business-like 
attention  to  the  enterprise  in  hand.  The  "family  usage"  alluded 
to  was  that  of  always  calling  him  at  home  by  the  familiar  loving 
appellation  of  "  Dear  Dickens "  or  "  Darling  Dickens."  So 
scrupulously  has  been  treasured  every  scrap  of  his  writing  addressed 
or  penned  for  me  that  the  very  brown  paper  cover  in  which  the 
copy  of  **Love,  Law,  and  Physic"  was  sent  is  still  in  existence; 
as  is  the  card  bearing  the  words  "  Pass  to  the  stage — Charles 
Dickens,"  with  the  emphatic  scribble  beneath  the  name — which 
formed  the  magic  order  for  entrance  through  the  stage  door  of  the 
1 1  ay  market  Theatre  : — 

Devonshire  Terrace,  Sunday  morning,  i6th  April,  1848. 

Dear  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke,^ — ^As  I  am  the  stage  manager  you 
could  not  have  addressed  your  inquiry  to  a  more  fit  and  proper 
person.  The  mode  of  address  would  be  unobjectionable  but  for 
the  knowledge  you  give  me  of  that  family  usage,  which  I  think 
preferable  and  indeed  quite  perfect. 

Enclosed  is  Knight's  cabinet  edition  of  the  "  Merry  Wives," 
from  which  the  company  study.  I  also  send  you  a  copy  of  **  Love, 
Law,  and  Physic." — Believe  me  always  very  faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Dickens. 
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BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 


God  dwells  about  us  like  the  very  air 
And  finds  sweet  inlets  on  us  everywhere, 

I. 

S  by  apparent  chance,  with  easy  pace 
You  saunter  down  the  street,  you  meet  a  face 
Which  comes  upon  you  with  a  silent  sense 
Of  Sabbath  music  ;  or  your  soul  at  large 
Breaks  at  a  bound  beyond  the  fleshly  fence. 
And  stands  agaze  oa  Fanc/s  ocean  marge 
Because  with  lifted  eyes  a  sudden  look 
Has  touched  the  heaven  with  all  its  wealth  of  cloud. 
And  thought  runs  freer  than  a  happy  brook 
And  bears  you  leagues  away  from  all  the  crowd 
And  all  the  crowd's  sad  cares.     Perhaps  a  scent 
From  some  hay- waggon  jolted  down  the  ways 
Has  for  a  moment  changed  the  heart's  whole  bent 
And  turned  you  back  to  homely  country  days. 
Perhaps  the  noise  of  some  street-minstrel,  blown 
Through  London's  strident  murmur,  till  the  tone, 
At  first  so  harsh,  is  mellow,  takes  the  ear 
As  with  the  music  of  another  sphere, 
And  on  a  sudden,  past  the  dusky  walls 
Of  London's  streets,  a  tranquil  glory  falls 
On  that  dear  space  where  many  a  grass-grown  mound 
Proclaims  the  village  church's  holy  ground. 
And  the  sweet  voices  of  the  village  choir 
Through  summer's  open  windows  sweetly  rise. 
Till  the  quaint  music  breeds  a  new  desire 
Deep  as  the  sea,  untroubled  as  the  skies. 

These  powers  are  multiplied  on  him  who  loves. 
And  in  them  all  God's  spirit  lives  and  moves. 
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11. 

Once  on  a  day  when  all  the  fields  were  fair, 
When  the  skies  laughed  in  one  unclouded  blue; 
When  spring's  first  fragrance  dwelt  within  the  air, 
And  springes  keen  longing  pricked  all  nature  through, 
Giving  the  fruit  trees  promise  of  their  fruit. 
And  stirring  little  grasses  at  the  root. 
And  setting  birds  a-singing  on  the  trees. 
Came  one  poor  pair  of  mortals  from  the  town 
Into  the  country,  where  they  roamed  at  ease 
And  sat  them  in  a  pleasant  leasome  down, 
And  gave  their  souls  full  breath  and  soothed  their  eyes 
With  country  sights,  and  fed  their  souls  with  fantasies. 

IIL 

How  poor  in  purse  they  were  'twere  hard  to  telU 
How  rich  they  were  in  love  as  hard  to  say ; 
Yet  she  denied  him,  though  she  loved  him  well. 
Nor  ever  spoke  till  that  delicious  day 
The  little  words  **  I  love  you."     He  had  sttollied 
Alone,  a  stone's- throw  off,  to  where  the  heath 
In  one  broad  glory  to  the  heaven  uprolled. 
And,  barred  there  by  a  hedgerow,  saw  beneath 
A  modest  primrose  with  a  crest  of  gold. 
And,  stooping  down  to  pluck  it,  caught  the  face 
Of  one  sweet  violet  in  its  hiding  place. 
There,  with  a  sort  of  tender  rapture  filled. 
He  knelt  above  them,  though  so  little  skilled 
In  rural  lore  he  did  not  know  their  names. 
Yet,  at  the  thought  of  so  much  beauty,  passed 
Through  all  his  blood  a  thousand  quickening^flames, 
And  both  his  eyes  with  tears  were  overcast ; 
And  somehow — as  I  think — as  he  knelt  there 
So  joyed  to  find  a  work  of  God's  so  fair, 
The  bliss  of  that  poor  heart  might  reach  God  like  a  prayer! 

IV. 

Gathering  the  flowers  he  turned,  and  as  he  went. 
Gazing  about  him  with  a  still  content 
Which  grew  of  very  wonder,  added  more 
Of  Nature's  treasures  to  his  tiny  store. 
Until  he  reached  her  presence  that  he  loved 
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And  gave  the  flowers,  and  she,  a  little  moved 
By  something  in  his  face  or  in  his  voice. 
Gave  such  a  look  in  answer  that  his  heart 
Leapt  suddenly  as  though  it  cried  "  Rejoice  I  " 
And  all  the  coquetry  of  soul  and  art 
Slipped  from  her  like  a  garment,  and  he  threw 
His  arms  about  her. 

Oh  !  the  fields  were  green. 
The  skies  were  fair,  the  woods  w^ith  song  were  ringing. 
And  such  a  world  of  music  passed  between 
Those  beating  hearts  as  outdid  Nature's  singing. 

V. 

There  before  heaven  in  some  rude  fashion  paid 
This  pair  of  lovers  their  true  lovers'  vows. 

«  «  «  «  « 

VI. 

Could  you  know  how  they  lived,  perchance  'twould  melt 
Your  heart  to  think  that  one  whose  claim  on  men 
Might  have  been  equal  with  your  own  should  be 
Wrapt  in  such  miseries  of  poverty. 

VII. 

The  man's  heart  failed  him,  for  the  times  were  hard  ; 

And  spite  of  Love's  protecting  influence 

He  strayed  beyond  his  consort's  tender  guard 

Until  at  last  to  his  besotted  sense 

His  love  itself  lost  all  its  sacredness. 

And  being  from  all  just  employment  barred. 

And  all  the  hopes  that  once  had  seemed  to  bless, 

Though  used  to  misery  from  his  early  years. 

His  soul  was  quelled  by  countless  gathering  fears. 

VIII. 

When  Love  no  longer  loves — when  Youth's  keen  heart 

Is  nipped  before  its  time  with  Age's  frost — 

When  man  in  men's  concerns  can  find  no  part — 

When  every  promise  of  the  soul  is  crossed — 

When  every  hope  has  dropped  away  from  life — 

When  bitter  Fortune,  never  overkind. 

Holds  back  the  striver  from  the  chance  of  strife. 
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And  heaps  him  with  disaster  huge  and  blind  , 
When  God  Himself  seems  blotted  out  by  cares, 
And  Hunger  with  a  visage  chill  and  thin 
Upon  the  soul's  dismantled  ruin  stares, 
A  fiend  may  lift  the  latch  and  enter  in. 

IX. 
The  low  wind  had  a  thousand  wailing  cries, 
The  low  clouds  sent  a  dreary  drizzle  down  ; 
The  waving  lights,  bleared  like  a  drunkard's  eyes, 
Scarce  lit  the  squalid  horrors  of  the  town. 
But  gay  with  gold  and  brazen  glitter  flared 
A  palace  on  the  street — dry  warmth  within. 
And  from  its  chambers  came  a  jovial  din. 
And  in  its  windows  many  a  gas  lamp  glared-  • 
— ^A  deeper  darkness  in  the  depth  of  night. 
Tricked,  by  Hell's  magic,  in  the  mask  of  light. 

X. 

A  meagre  smile  agleam  on  his  thin  face. 
He  stood  before  the  door  of  this  sad  place — 
When  close  beneath  his  feet  a  something  dropped 
By  careless  hands  met  just  as  loose  a  gaze. 
He  stood  a  moment,  for  a  moment  stopped. 
And  lifted  from  its  place  in  those  foul  ways 
A  little  bunch  of  wild  flowers,  all  besoiled 
With  mud  and  rain,  as  like  his  rootless  heart. 
Could  he  have  known  it,  as  a  thing  might  be. 
There  they  lay  drooping,  with  their  heads  apart 
From  beauty,  and  their  native  sweets  despoiled 
And  alien  from  their  ancient  woodland  glee. 

XI. 

Yet  a  frail  scent  about  the  blossoms  clung, 
As  something  in  a  fallen  creature's  face 
Which  dimly  hints  a  time  when  life  was  young. 
And  leaves  her  yet  one  poor  pathetic  grace. 
And  at  the  scent  the  garish  gaslight  died. 
The  foul  street  vanished,  and  the  murky  air! 
Before  him  lay  a  landscape  sweet  and  wide. 
And  once  again  the  rolling  heath  was  fair, 
The  birds  were  singing  and  the  red  gorse  bowed 
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Before  the  breezes,  and  the  skies  were  blue  ^ 
A  little  runnel  near  him  laughed  aloud^ 
Threading  its  way  the  nodding  sedges  throagii ; 
And  in  one  pair  of  lucent  earnest  eyes 
He  saw  a  sudden  look  of  love  arise. 
And  in  another  hand  than  his  was  held 
A  little  bunch  of  wild  flowers  newly  blown, 
And  then,  as  by  a  flash,  the  dream  dispelled. 
Left  him  once  more  in  London's  streets  alone. 

XIL 

Yet  by  that  scent  Love  wrought  a  miracle. 
And  from  his  arid  heart  a  stream  of  tears 
Rose  to  his  eyes,  and  as  they  trickling  fell 
Unheeded  down  his  face,  the  bygone  years 
Were  heavy  on  him,  and  Love  rose  anew. 
And  all  the  man  was  purified  with  love. 
And  ever  after  strove  to  keep  Love  true, 
And  justified  the  hope  for  which  he  strove. 

God^s  spirit  dwells  about  us  like  the  air, 
^nd  finds  sweet  inlets  on  us  everywhere  ; 
His  powers  are  multiplied  on  him  who  loves. 
And  in  them  all  His  spirit  lives  and  moves  I 
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XIL— HAFET  MERAM. 

15M  Marchf  1856. 

MET  the  other  day,  at  the  house  of  my  excellent  friend 
General  Briggs,  a  young  man  of  prepossessing  countenance 
and  manner  who  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  first  of  his  race 
that  have  been  induced  to  come  to  England  for  the  sake  of 
studying  the  law.  He  is  by  birth  an  East  Indian  and  by  faith  a 
Mussulman.  In  former  years  his  family  occupied  a  position  of 
considerable  influence  and  lived  in  the  luxury  which  moderate 
wealth  is  now  no  longer  able  to  secure  in  the  Deccan.  His 
grandsire  had  fought  on  the  Compan/s  side  in  the  war  "with 
Tippoo,  whom  he,  in  common  with  many  of  his  creed,  regarded 
somewhat  as  French  or  Belgian  nobles  regarded  Bonaparte,  simply 
as  a  daring  usurper  who  might  honourably  be  opposed  in  arms  in 
concert  with  heretical  and  anti-Gallican  allies.  It  did  not  enter 
their  heads  that  a  little  gentleman  from  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
not  himself  a  soldier,  or  having  as  yet  anything  of  a  name  in  the 
world,  presiding  over  the  foreign  merchants  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Iloogley,  could  entertain  designs  for  the  subjugation  of  the  vast 
|)rovinces  and  numerous  principalities  that  acknowledged  -the 
Moslem  sovereignty  of  Delhi. 

The  father  of  the  young  man  whom  my  friend  the  general  intro- 
duced to  me  had  been  personally  known  to  him  during  his  sojourn 
i n 'the  East.  He  was  a  person  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and 
attainments,  uncontentious  in  his  disposition,  and  rather  given  to 
ckspond  than  to  dispute.  He  had  in  youth  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  and  in  later  years  had  visited  Cairo  and  Stamboul.  Sensible 
of  the  faults  and  ready  to  own  the  ignorance  and  semi-barbarism 
of  many  of  the  rulers  of  the  East,  his  studies  in  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  creeds  served  but  to  confirm  his  preference  for  his 
own.  He  talked  like  a  philosopher  of  the  paganism  of  the 
Hindoos  and  what  he  called  the  polytheism  of  the  Greeks.    The 
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degradation  of  the  bulk  of  a  community  disfranchised  hopele 
by  the  rules  of  caste,  and  the  demoralisation  of  a  people  given 
wholly  to  the  pursuit  of  worldly  gain  by  all  expedients,  whet 
false  or  true,  filled  him  alternately  with  pity  and  disdain.  He  ' 
not  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  the  original  dissemination 
Islam,  and  he  knew  how  its  votaries  of  various  races  and  in  van 
climes  had  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  civilisation,  cultivating 
arts  of  peace  and  turning  the  waste  into  a  garden.  Abdul  Mei 
lived,  in  the  hill  country,  some  two  or  three  days'  ride  from  0( 
comund,  the  easy  and  unambitious  life  of  a  country  noble :  h 
pitable  to  the  stranger  who  sought  his  roof,  frugal  in  his  perso 
expenditure  but  generous  to  the  poor;  content  with  one  w 
though  ready  to  defend  the  conjugal  economy  sanctioned  by  Mo 
and  the  Prophet ;  contemptuous  of  jewels,  but  very  proud  of 
Arab  stud  ;  careful  to  keep  the  old  tanks  on  his  possessions  in  repj 
and  ready  to  help  the  indigent  ryot  with  seed  grain  for  his  fie 
or  succour  in  time  of  sickness,  and  to  lend  without  usury  enou 
to  enable  the  small  dealer  of  the  village  to  replenish  his  stock  wh 
low. 

Sometimes  a  Parsee  from  Bombay,  or  a  Ulema  from  Hyderab; 
or  a  shooting  party  of  English  officers  from  Madras  would  pay  h 
a  visit ;  each  and  all  were  sure  of  welcome,  and  certain  to  dep; 
with  pleasant  impressions  of  the  urbanity  and  good  sense  of  th 
host.  His  chief  disappointment  in  life  was  that  he  had  no  sc 
and  though  a  good  father  to  his  daughters  he  feared  for  th< 
sakes  to  die  without  leaving  a  protector  and  representative  wl 
should  bear  his  name.  Accordingly,  when  his  beard  grew  gn 
he  chose  the  youthful  son  of  a  deceased  kinsman,  and  in  conformi 
with  established  usage  formally  adopted  him  as  his  heir.  T 
fact  was  duly  recorded  and  publicly  announced  at  the  time ;  ai 
though  unwilling  to  acknowledge  any  obligation  on  his  part 
apprise  the  Government  of  the  Presidency  that  he  had  thought 
to  exercise  his  undoubted  right  in  the  matter,  he  found  means 
have  the  circumstance  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Suprer 
Court  at  Madras  incidentally  and  in  a  way  capable  of  proof  in  ca 
of  need. 

His  foresight  was  not  unnecessar}-.  Some  time  after  the  collector 
I  the  adjacent  district,  an  upright  man,  whom  Lord  William  Bentin< 

had  first  brought  into  official  life  before  the  days  of  the  Mutiny 
«'  Valore,   came,  as   was  usual,  to  spend  a  few  da}'S  with  him 

Chiravelly.      They  talked  with  more  than  usual  freedom  of  tl 
modifications  recently  introduced  by  Lord  Dalhousie  in  deali] 
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"Nvith  native  chiefs  and  nobles.  Trevor,  the  collector,  who  was 
an  amiable  and  a  just  man,  avoided  as  much  as  possible  the  topic 
on  which  evidently  his  friend  entertained  special  misgivings. 
Threats  of  annexation,  founded  on  the  new-fangled  excuse  of 
failure  in  the  direct  line  of  heirship,  already  darkened  many  a  native 
j^alace  and  embittered  the  closing  days  of  many  a  brave  man  who 
b.ad  in  doubtful  days  been  faithful  to  the  English  interest.  All  the 
<  ollcctor  could  do  was  honestly  to  hold  out  a  hope  that  Chiravelly 
might  escape  the  covetous  eye  of  centralising  rapine  when  so 
many  prizes  more  glittering  were  in  sight.  There  was  not,  indeed, 
much  comfort  here  ;  and  when  taking  his  leave  for  what  he  knew 
to  be  the  last  time,  as  he  was  soon  to  return  to  England,  he  bade 
the  young  man,  should  he  ever  think  of  visiting  Europe,  to  be 
sure  to  seek  him  out  that  he  might  repay  in  some  degree  to  him  the 
hospitalities  received  from  his  adoptive  father. 

The  words  sounded  ominously  in  the  Mussulman's  ear;  and  lest 
unhappily  the  day  should  ever  come  when  his  heritage  should  be 
taken  away  from  those  he  loved  he  resolved  to  induce  his  son 
llafet  to  qualify  himself  by  study  for  the  practice  of  some  profes- 
sion. Without  imparting  to  him  the  cause  and  nature  of  his  fears 
this  would  have  been  difficult.  The  youth,  though  not  wholly 
destitute  of  education,  had  grown  up  in  the  expectation  of  more 
ilian  afllucncc  ;  and  amid  the  enerv^ating  influences  that  encompass 
jxTxjns  in  his  position  in  Asiatic  life  he  was  in  danger  of  becoming 
dailv  less  caj)al)le  of  fighting  his  own  way  in  the  world  should  the 
m<  essity  for  doing  so  befall  him  unawares.  Abdul  Meram  wisely 
clctcTmincd  to  take  him  into  unreserved  confidence,  and  betimes  to 
warn  him  of  the  danger  lowering  over  him  in  common  with  every 
imlirc(  t  heir  in  India:  and  while  adjuring  him  on  no  account  to 
divulge  his  fears  to  those  around  him,  he  advised  him  to  prepare 
while  he  had  time  and  opportunity  for  the  worst  that  could  happen. 

It  was  a  sad  trial  for  the  nerves  and  spirits  of  a  lad  of  nineteen. 
\\r  ditl  not  doubt  the  reality  of  the  possible  peril  thus  revealed  to 
him  ;  but  its  imminency  seemed  indefinitely  remote.  Why  should 
his  gootl  father  die  ?  He  was  strong  and  hale,  and  might  outlive 
him.  And  wherefore,  then,  should  he  give  up  all  the  enjoyments 
for  which  at  his  age  zest  is  so  keen,  and  devote  himself  to  the 
drudgery  and  imprisonment  of  study  in  order  to  acquire  the  means 
of  making  another  fortune  which  he  might  never  want  ?  In 
answer  to  his  inquiries  about  Government  and  Governors  he  was 
able  to  learn  little  that  to  him  was  clear  or  comprehensible ;  but 
iie  did  make  out  in  some  sort  of  way  that  there  had  been  just  and 
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merciful  despots  at  Calcutta  who  let  all  quietly  disposed  persons 
live  in  peace  and  security.  Others,  indeed,  were  overbearing  and 
pitiless ;  but  none  of  them  were  allowed  to  remain  in  office  very 
long ;  and  who  could  tell  whether  the  next  Governor-General 
might  not  be  one  of  the  good  kind,  such  as  he  had  heard  his 
father  say  were  Minto  Sahib  and  Bentinck  Sahib  ? 

After  awhile  he  began  to  think  anxiously  about  the  matter,  and 
it  was  at  this  time  that  occurred  one  of  the  contingencies  in  which 
he  had  so  fondly  disbelieved.  Abdul  Meram  died  after  a  few 
hours*  illness,  and  official  notice  was  in  due  time  given  that  the 
young  man's  claim  of  succession  was  disallowed. 

In  vain  he  appealed  through  some  English  friends  at  Madras 
against  the  summar}'  decree  ;  six  months  only  were  allowed  to  the 
widow  and  her  daughters  to  tarry  in  their  old  home.  Small 
pensions  were  assigned  them  during  their  lives  ;  and  he  was  told 
that  if  he  proved  himself  deserving  and  loyal  some  useful  employ- 
ment might  possibly  be  found  for  him  in  another  part  of  the 
Company's  dominions. 

How  much  or  how  little  this  meant  he  knew  not  and  had  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  In  the  first  flush  of  desperation  he  felt 
inclined  to  take  rash  counsel  from  those  dependants  who  were 
driven  mad  with  rage  at  finding  themselves  unexpectedly  cut 
adrift  from  the  only  occupations  and  employments  they  had  ever 
known.  Happily  for  him,  some  alleviation  of  his  misfortune  had  been 
thoughtfully  provided  by  the  kindly  and  frugal  kinsman  who  \i*as 
gone.  A  venerable  Ulema  whom  he  had  seen  but  once  as  a  visitor 
at  Chiravelly  and  almost  forgotten  sent  to  bid  him  come  quickly 
that  he  might  see  him  before  he  died,  for  he  had  a  message  worth 
much  fine  gold  to  give  him.  Taking  a  fleet  horse,  the  lad  hastened 
to  the  bedside  of  the  dying  man,  who  had  barely  strength  enough  to 
give  him  a  casket,  in  which  were  securities  of  value  sufficient  to 
afford  him  a  small  income — on  which  he  had  since  contrived  to 
live. 

I  listened  to  his  narrative  without  interrupting  him,  and  at  its 
conclusion  felt  only  one  sense  of  curiosity  unsatisfied — namely,  what 
must  be  the  feeling  wherewith  a  power  calling  itself  Christian,  and 
professing  to  diffuse  the  benefits  of  civilisation  and  enlightenment, 
is  regarded  by  the  IMussulman  community  whom  it  has  displaced  .^ 
No  wonder,  I  thought,  that  after  a  centurj'  of  what  is  called  the 
evangelisation  of  the  East,  Christianity  has  made  no  real  way  from 
the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  those  of  the  Irrewaddy. 

I  did  not  utter  such  thoughts  as  these  when  talking  to  my  young 
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acquaintance.  If  his  wounds  were  gradually  closing  I  was  nol  at 
lib^.Tt3-  to  bid  them  bleed  afresh.  I  sought,  however,  in  an  oppor- 
tunity thus  rarely  afforded,  to  gain  some  insight  into  a  state  of 
tilings  about  which  I  had  often  dreamed  conjectural ly.  But  what 
I  had  frequently  longed  to  learn  was  why,  notwithstanding  the 
unparalleled  inducements  to  conversion,  SO  few  comparatively  were 
to  bu  found  in  the  vast  regions  subject  to  our  swa)-.  I  asked 
HafuL  to  explain  to  me  what  persons  of  his  own  condition  in  life 
tliought  of  the  two  religions,  and  if  he  had  ever  heard  his  adopted 
f.iUiLT  say  why  he  had  never  known  a  Mussulman  turn  Christian. 

He  said  the  question  recalled  to  his  mind  conversations  with 
Trevor,  in  which  Abdul  Meram  pointed  to  the  many  instajicea 
within  the  knowledge  of  both  in  which  grievoos  wrong  had  been 
iiiniciL-d  with  impunity  on  natives  who  possessed  no  practical 
means  of  redress;  and  how  utterly  indifferent  persons  of  the 
tlominant  creed  engaged  in  the  civil  administration  generally 
wore  to  the  hardship  and  misery  caused  by  thtir  acts.  The 
peasantry,  chiefly  Hindoos,  being  ignorant  and  superstitious, 
would  under  any  circumstances  be  difficult  to  free  from  the 
lliraldoin  of  terror  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up.  When 
?daliomedanism  was  supreme  they  had  not  turned  Mahomedans, 
and  he  did  not  believe  the  primary  schools,  where  they  only 
a  quired  secular  knowledge,  would  make  them  Christians,  though 
lie  lliought  it  very  likely  to  make  them  more  restless  subjects. 
Ainon,^'  the  wealthy  and  enlightened  Hindoos  and  Parsees  a 
.^■n.aliT  number  every  year  were,  he  understood,  becoming  un- 
liilu'vers  in  any  of  the  established  creeds;  and  his  own  convic- 
L)n  \ias  iliat  the  same  must  be  true  of  many  of  the  ruling  race. 
•■  Irulred,"  he  added  in  a  lower  tone, as  if  deprecating  any  idea  that 
Ik  wjsliud  to  olfend,  "  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  your  sacred  book,  I  think  it  less  disparaging  to  believe  that  men 
Ilk.:  Clive  and  Hastings  and  Dalhousie  did  not  feel  bound  by  the 
rules  of  the  Gospel,  than  that,  believing  it  to  be  true,  they  acted 
as  lii.y  did." 

Till-  .-.uliject  seemed  to  interest  him  more  deeply  than  I  had 
,:iiti('ipate<l.  He  offered  to  bring  with  him  one  day  a  fellow  student 
'•\  l,iw  will)  had  come  from  Lahore,  and  with  whom  he  had  been 
.  ■>nip.irin,!;  notes  and  impressions  of  what  they  saw  and  heard  in 
l.nK'land.  I  invited  them  to  pipes  and  coffee  several  times  ;  and 
\.i-.iiinj,'  llieni  to  understand  the  meaning  and  worth  of  our  univer- 
>-\\-  >yslem,  I  induced  them  to  spend  with  me  a  coaple  of  days 
a:  Ijxfori,  with  which  they  were  much  pleased. 

3  A  a 
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Of  the  two  the  Sheikh  seemed  to  me  the  quicker  of  apprehen- 
-sion,  more  elastic  in  spirit,  and  less  gloomily  disposed  with  regard 
to  the  political  future.  He,  too,  looked  down  upon  Brahminical 
superstitions  with  monotheistic  contempt,  and  evidently  regarded 
Islam  as  the  next  best  religion  to  his  own.  But  to  every  suggestion 
that  Christianity  would  sooner  or  later  take  the  place  of  both  he 
replied,  with  a  smile  not  meant  to  be  discourteous  but  which  had 
dn  it  an  unmistakable  dash  of  sarcasm,  "Well,  when  you  do  in 
the  Punjaub  to  us  as  you  would  like  us  to  do  in  England  by  you,  we 
shall  begin  to  think  you  believe  in  the  English  religion." 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  whether  the  same  species  of  confiscation 
as  his  friend  Hafet  had  suffered  from  took  place  in  the  country  of 
the  Five  Rivers,  he  said  **  No ;  so  long  as  we  cultivate  the  lands 
and  pay  our  rent  tax  to  the  Government  you  let  us  alone ;  but  to 
•keep  alive  the  sense  of  fear  whereby  alone  the  country  is  held,  your 
generals,  who  say  they  are  Christians,  do  not  hesitate  about  taking 
any  number  of  lives  without  trial  upon  mere  suspicion.     We  do 
not  know  much  in  detail  of  the  manner  in  which  the  other  States 
that  have  been  longer  reduced  to  subjugation  are  treated ;  and  we 
are  often  told  that  the  people  of  the  Punjaub  have  least  cause  to 
-complain.     We  do  not  complain  ;  we  think  it  would  be  useless  ; 
Ijut  we  would  not  be  men  if  we  did  not  remember  we  were  once  a 
nation  ruled  by  our  own  chiefs,  and  that  we  are  now  tributaries 
ruled  by  strangers  who  come  to  make  their  fortunes  out   of  our 
subjection.     Some  of  those  you  send  us  are  fine  men — very  brave, 
and  don't  take  bribes — but  they  never  let  us  forget  that  they  are 
•our  masters  and  can  do  as  they  please.     We  hate  the  AfTghans, 
A^ith  whom  we  have  always  been  fighting,  and  they  hate  us.     They 
;and  we  can  never  be  one ;  and  we  know  that  England  trusts  to 
-mutual  hatreds  of  this  kind  to  keep  the  upper  hand.     Very  well ; 
but  then,  if  you  would  make  us  begin  to  be  content,  you  must  let 
us  have  promotion,  judge  quarrels  as  we  used  to  do,  and  command 
troops  of  horse.     You  leave  us  no  career.     In  the  worst  governed 
native    State    a  clever  man  may  rise  to    power  and  wealth  and 
honour ;  under  your  government  a  native  of  birth  and  education 
can  do  nothing  worth  doing.     How  would  you  feel  if  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  or  the  Emperor  Nicholas  governed  you  in  this  way  ?" 

I  tried  to  plead  the  advantages  of  having  a  supreme  Government 
strong  enough  to  interdict  local  wars  such  as  formerly  prevailed, 
and  asked  whether  it  was  not  better  for  the  cultivators  and  the 
townspeople  in  Scinde,  Cashmere,  and  Beloochistan  that  Sikh  and 
Aifghan  armies  no  longer  threatened  to  overrun  the  country.     He 
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replied  that  he  had  read  the  other  day  in  one  of  our  leading- 
journals  a  saying  of  some  great  writer — he  forgot  the  name — that 
*'  Nobody  cares  for  the  opinions  of  a  man's  feet :"  and  that  **  Wars- 
are  never  made  by  the  poor  and  hard-working  people."  Still  he 
thought  many  persons  would  be  more  inclined  to  value  permanent 
peace  if  the  price  were  not  made  so  humiliating.  If  Sikh  officers- 
were  trusted  by  English  generals,  and  rewarded  when  they  deserved 
it,  they  might  be  trusted  to  fight  the  Affghans  or  the  Russians^ 
whom  they  did  not  want  to  see  in  their  country.  But  now,  well^ 
he  must  not  say;  it  would  be  wrong  and  no  use;  and  I  did  not 
press  him  further. 

When  Yacoob  Khan  ceased  talking,  I  turned  to  Hafet  and 
inquired  if  he  agreed  in  the  views  of  his  friend.  He  said  everjr 
r^Iussulman  in  India  thought  and  felt  the  same.  They  knew  that 
by  degrees  all  the  States  where  they  once  had  power  had  beam 
absorbed ;  the  latest  annexation  was  that  of  Oude ;  and  the  only 
IMussulman  State  of  consequence  remaining  which  had  a  treasury; 
and  army  of  its  own  was  that  of  the  Nizam.  No  young  Maho- 
medan  of  spirit  had  anything  to  look  to  or  anjrthing  to  hope  for ;; 
the  whole  race  was  distrusted  by  the  English  Government,  and 
shut  out  of  power.  They  might  be  employed  in  the  police,  or  ^s- 
tax-.u^atherers,  or  in  native  schools,  and  in  the  army  they  might 
serve  as  common  soldiers  or  rise  to  be  habildars  (non-commissioned 
oflkers) — nothing  higher.  **  Suppose  there  was  a  great  war  or  a. 
great  mutiny,  what  could  you  expect  }  You  pluck  Islam  by  the^ 
heard  every  day,  and  every  hour  of  every  day.  Do  you  think  we 
will  /^et  fond  of  it  ?  Is  this  to  do  unto  others  as  you  would  have 
them  do  unto  you  ?'* 

When  they  were  gone  I  felt  very  sad  as  I  ruminated  all  they  told 
me,  and  I  was  not  comforted  by  subsequent  conversations  with  the 
general,  who  confirmed  as  to  matters  of  fact  all  they  had  stated^ 
and  added  many  illustrations  of  the  hardships  and  aflfronts  put 
upon  the  subjugated  by  the  dominant  races.  So  long  as  the  spelt 
of  our  irresistibility  lasts,  no  logic  of  abstract  justice,  no  argument 
of  policy,  and  no  invocations  of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  will  be: 
needi'cl.  The  monopoly  of  the  business  of  governing  a  continent 
without  the  semblance  of  responsibility  to  its  inhabitants  is  too 
great  a  temj)tation  to  be  withstood.  Crown,  Parliament,  andChurclk 
in  I'jigland  care  for  none  of  these  things. 

The  taking  in  and  doing  for  150,000,000  of  people  who  are  as- 
vt)ircless  in  remonstrance  as   if  they   were  dumb  is  a  joint-stock 
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enterprise  carried  on  with  great  pecuniary  advantage  to  thousands 
of  families  in  this  country  who  have  long  regarded  it  as  a  safe 
and  respectable  provision  for  younger  sons  or  penniless  dependants, 
and  it  is  besides  a  rich  mine  of  patronage  in  the  hands  of  the 
Administration  of  the  day.  The  political,  social,  and  moral 
anomaly  will  probably  last  until  some  international  earthquake 
comes  and  wakens  Governors  and  Government  from  the  trance  of 
apathy  in  which  they  lie. 


Fleeing  from  Fate:    A  Tale. 

BY  MRS.  PARR. 


I. 

R.  BRLMMINGTON  SLACK  was  a  bachelor  who,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  good  means  and  an  assured 
position,  would  have  lived  very  much  at  his  ease 
in  the  comfortable  chambers  he  inhabited,  had  it 
lint  been  for  the  constant  insinuations  of  all  his  friends  that  it 
was  high  time  he  got  married. 

Now  had  Mr.  Slack's  friends  merely  introduced  to  him  some 
suitable  aspirant,  and  then  (the  opportunity  given  for  further 
meetings)  taken  no  more  concern,  but  allowed  matters  to  pursue 
an  ordinary  course,  long  before  this  the  bachelor's  habits  would 
liave  been  abandoned,  the  chambers  exchanged  for  a  suitable 
villa-residence,  and  a  notice  sent  forth  that  on  a  certain  day 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Slack  would  be  at  home  to  receive  their  friends. 
Hut  Mr.  Slack's  friends  laid  schemes,  spread  nets,  and  wrote 
k  tiers — one  of  which  was  at  this  moment  in  his  hand — ^until  he 
!(  It  iiiniself  a  hawked-about  article  which  nobody  would  buy,  and 
a  juiffed  up  commodity  against  which  before  seeing  it  a  prejudice 
was  taken. 

Really  Mr.  Slack  had  thought  he  knew  his  friend  Price  better 
than  to  suj)pose  he  would  turn  upon  him,  so  as  to  spoil  his  visit 
j':>i  when  he  had  meant  to  enjoy  a  little  fresh  country  air;  for  he 
li.id  promised  to  spend  a  week  at  Ongar  with  the  Prices.  Mr. 
Trie  was  an  old  school  chum  of  his,  and  though  he  had  not  seen 
nuK  h  (jflNIrs.  Price,  what  he  had  seen  had  impressed  him  favour- 
;!  ly  ;  therefore  it  was  too  bad  to  be  disappointed  in  people,  and 
to  have  iiis  plans  upset  by  their  falling  into  the  common  idea  that 
he  './as  (lying  to  marry  but  could  not  find  a  wife  for  himself. 

*  Maria  and  I  have  hit  upon  the  very  girl  to  suit  you,"  read 
Mr.  Shu  k,  (juoting  from  the  letter,  which  he  folded  and  unfolded 
V.  iih  nervous  irritability.  **  Very  kind  of  them,  I*m  sure,"  he  said, 
:i.ij'|.islily ;  "1  w(jnder  how  the  deuce  it  is  my  friends  can't  let 
VAC  (hoove  for  myself.  /  never  interfered  with  their  choice,  and 
ii  I  wantetl  a  wife — which  Tm  quite  sure  I  don'/ — I  certainly  could 
'iiul  one   vvitiiout  their  assistance.     I've   not  reached  the  age  of 
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Methuselah   yet,   and   there's   nothing  very  peculiar    in    my  ap- 
pearance." 

Mr.  Slack  leaned  on  one  side  to  assure  himself  that  there  was 
nothing  in  his  face  and  figure  of  which  with  reason  he  need  be 
ashamed. 

Without  laying  any  claim  to  good  looks,  Mr.  Slack's  face  was  by 
no  means  an  unpleasing  one,  and  though  on  the  wrong  side  of  forty, 
his  hair  was  still  thick  and  his  whiskers  were  but  slightly  grey ; 
therefore  with  a  reassured  feeling  as  to  looks  his  eyes  returned  to 
the  letter,  and  this  time  dropped  upon  a  more  aggravating 
passage. 

"  Maria  has  told  the  lady  in  question  to  come  prepared  with 
all  the  charms  at  her  command,  as  you  are  a  most  desirable  match^ 
a  most  agreeable  man,  and  on  the  look  out  for  a  wife." 

A  nice  flourish  of  trumpets  that,  to  have  one's  advent  announced 
by,  dangled  like  bait  before  the  eyes  of  any  designing  woman 
determined  to  marry  the  first  man  she  comes  in  contact  with.  Not 
after  this  should  any  inducement  on  earth  get  him  within  twenty 
miles  of  Ongar.  No,  no ;  ^the  Prices  had  shown  their  hand  too 
plainly.  **  In  vain  is  the  net  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird,"  sai(t 
Mr.  Brimmington  Slack,  pluming  himself  on  being  a  trifle  too  far- 
sighted  to  walk  into  the  enemy's  quarters  with  his  eyes  open ;  and 
as  the  conviction  of  his  ill-treatment  came  more  strongly  before  him 
he  crumpled  up  the  unfortunate  letter,  thrust  it  into  his  pocket, 
and  set  himself  to  butter  his  toast  and  decapitate  his  ^%%  with  a 
vigour  which  showed  he  was  a  man  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

But  in  the  very  midst  of  this  determination  a  feeling  of  insecurity 
seemed  again  to  rush  over  him,  in  the  hope  of  dispelling  which  he 
seized  the  morning  paper,  trusting  that  the  briskness  of  the  money 
market,  or  some  utterly  wrong  view  taken  in  the  leading  articles, 
might  help  to  calm  this  fit  of  annoyance,  which  was  quite  upsetting 
his  usual  tranquillity.  But,  bless  my  heart,  how  insufferably  dull 
are  certain  newspapers  on  certain  mornings !  And  on  this  par- 
ticular Monday  in  July  there  was  positively  nothing  to  read — 
**  Science  at  South  Kensington" — "Model-house  Association" — 
**  American  Politics."  Mr.  Slack  turned  the  paper  inside  out  and 
outside  in,  but  not  a  word  of  interest  could  he  find,  until  with  a 
gesture  of  disgust  he  threw  it  aside,  caught  up  the  teapot, 
and  poured  out  for  himself  another  cup  of  tea,  which,  being,  in 
accordance  with  his  mood  and  the  temperature,  \Qxy  hot,  he  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sipping. 

But  while  he  sipped  his   eyes  looked  over  his  cup  and  fell  on 
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the  despised  newspaper  and  on  the  words — "  Rotterdam  and  the 
Rhine."  **  St.  INIalo,  via  Southampton."  "  Brussels  Exhibition — 
Antwerp,  Brussels."     "Cologne." 

Mr.  Slack's  face  brightened.  Why  not  go  off  to  the  Continent 
at  once  }  He  wanted  a  change,  had  arranged  his  plans  for  one, 
and  what  better  opportunity  could  he  have  for  putting  off  his  visit 
than  the  plea  of  a  friend  going  abroad  whom  he  had  promised  to 
join  ?  He  had  already  decided  that  no  entreaty  should  get  him  to 
Ongar,  but  still  he  did  not  want  to  hurt  or  offend  his  friend 
Price,  who  was  really  a  good  fellow  at  heart — if  it  was  not  for  his 
confounded  love  of  meddling  and  match  making. 

Mr.  Slack  turned  the  idea  over  in  his  mind,  and  as  it  took  a 
more  decided  shape  his  heart  seemed  to  grow  lighter,  his  com- 
posure began  to  return,  until  he  grew  positively  cheerful  and  gave 
vent  to  an  audible  chuckle  as  he  contemplated  the  dismay  caused 
to  this  candidate  for  favour  and  her  backers  when  the  news  of  his 
flight  should  fall  like  a  thunderbolt  among  them. 

But  where  should  he  go  }     He  did   not  care.      Wherever  the 

steamer  started  for  first.     Again  he  turned  to  consult  the  paper. 

*' Tuesday — Rotterdam."     Then  Rotterdam  it  should  be,  and  as  he 

jumped  up  to  ring  the  bell  he  hummed  gaily — 

And  oh  that  a  Dutchman's  draught  should  be 
As  deep  as  the  rolHng  Zuyder  Zee. 

"  Mrs.  Jones,"  he  began,  as  his  landlady,  in  answer  to  the 
summons,  made  her  appearance,  **I  find  that  I  am  obliged  to  make 
some  alteration  in  my  plans,  and  instead  of  going  into  Essex  I 
have  to  go  abroad,  so  that  instead  of  leaving  on  Thursday  I  shall 
start  to-morrow." 

"Then  Tm  afraid,  Mr.  Slack,  youMl  have  to  go  without  shirts, 
sir,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  *'  for  knowing  you  was  going  from  home  on 
riuirsday  and  would  want  your  things  then,  Mrs.  Williamson  says 
on  Saturday  *I  haven't  brought  no  body-linen,'  she  says,  *but 
}oii  shall  have  all  the  last  week's  with  what  Fm  taking  now  on 
\\'e(lnestlay  evening.'  " 

"Dear,  dear,"  said  .Mr.  Slack,  ** that's  very  tiresome.  But  of 
(  onrse  you  know  where  she  lives  }  Can't  you  send  to  her  and  say 
1  want  it  to-night  ?" 

''  Send  to  her  !  "  rej)cated  Mrs.  Jones,  with  a  smile  of  respectful 
|)ity  at  the  innocence  of  single  gentlemen.  "Why,  yes,  sir,  of 
( onrse  I  eould,  hut  whatever  would  be  the  good  of  it  ?  'tis  only 
Monday,  and  Til  lay  my  life  there  ain't  a  bit  of  it  out  o'  soak  yet, 
and   if  there   is,  whatever  would   be  the  use  of  such  a  particular 
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gentleman  as  you  carrying  about  a  portmanteau  full  of  rough  dry 
shirts — to  say  nothing  of  other  articles  o*  wear,  which  though  not 
of  the  same  value  as  regards  starch  don't  look  at  all  the  thing 
when  dabbed  up  anyhow  ?  " 

**  It's  really  very  annoying,"  said  Mr.  Slack. 

]\Irs.  Jones,  who  regarded  Mr.  Slack  in  the  light  of  a  perfect 
gentleman  in  no  manner  tied  to  time,  condescended  to  agree  to 
this  statement,  adding — **  Still  if  I  was  you,  sir,  Td  certainly  put  it 
off — a  day  sooner  or  later  can*t  make  no  difference  where  a  month's 
comfort  is  concerned." 

Mr.  Slack,  notwithstanding  his  impatience  to  be  gone,  felt  the 
force  of  this  argument  and  succumbed  to  Mrs.  Jones's  reasoning, 
and  said  in  a  tone  of  forced  resignation — 

"  Well,  I  suppose  one  cannot  do  impossibilities,  Mrs.  Jones 
— only  I  really  do  hope  the  things  will  be  here  in  time  for 
Thursday." 

**  Wednesday  evening,  sir,  I'd  answer  for  it  with  my  life,"  replied 
Mrs.  Jones  solemnly. 

**  Let  me  see,"  said  ]\Ir.  Slack,  "  what  goes  on  Thursday  ?  New 
Zealand — Norway — Hamburg — the  Elbe — Antwerp — Baron  Osy — 
Thursday — Earl  0/ Aberdeen,  Oh,  that  will  do — ^yes.  Very  well,  Mrs. 
Jones,  it's  fixed  I  start  on  Thursday  then,  about  eleven  o'clock." 

And  so  it  happened  that  on  Thursday  morning,  instead  of  tVe 
letter  previously  arranged  upon  which  was  to  announce  to  Mr.  ana 
Mrs.  Price  the  train  their  friend  intended  coming  by,  the  missive 
received  by  them  contained  the  most  elaborate  apology  for  the 
abrupt  postponement  of  his  visit,  as  circumstances  over  which  he 
had  no  control  necessitated  Mr.  Slack's  keeping  the  promise  he  was 
under  to  join  a  friend  who  had  already  started  for  the  Continent. 

**  Bother  the  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Price ;  "  why  couldn't  he  have 
remembered  that  before  .^" 

**  Yes,  he  might  just  as  well,"  put  in  his  wife ;  "  but  there,"  she 
added,  **  I'm  not  so  very  sorry  after  all,  for  as  Anne  Crampton  is 
not  able  to  come  either,  they  may   now   perhaps  meet  another 

time." 

II. 

Thursday  morning  promised  a  lovely  day,  a  fair  wind,  and  a 
smooth  passage,  and  other  hearts  besides  the  one  which  beat  under 
Mr.  Slack's  grey  coat  rejoiced  in  the  cheering  anticipation  of  a 
favourable  voyage.  A  lady,  one  of  three  passengers  who  had 
arrived  on  board  just  before  Mr.  Slack,  stood  watching  the  river 
bank  as  the  steamer  slowly  began  to  move  away,  and  as  she  felt  the 
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movement  and  knew  they  were  really  off,  a  little  sigh  arose,  which 
she  smothered  down  by  the  determination  to  make  the  best  of 
matters,  although  it  was  very  tiresome  of  her  cousin  Matilda  to  ^:x. 
upon  this  time  for  going  abroad,  just  when  Maria  Price  had  asked 
her  on  a  visit  for  the  first  time.  She  had  no  doubt  that  Maria 
would  be  vexed  at  her  not  coming,  because  of  Mr.  Price's  friend, 
who  was  going  there  to  stay ;  and  though  she  wondered  what  he  was 
lilvc  and  whether  he  was  at  all  what  they  said,  she  wished  that 
])cople  would  not  always  speak  as  if  she  was  ready  to  say  "yes"  to 
any  man  who  asked  her.  Of  course  she  knew  she  was  not  as  young 
as  she  was  ten  years  ago,  and  a  sigh  of  regret  sounded  the  dirge 
of  departed  youth  ;  still  it  was  not  so  very  impossible  but  that  she 
might  meet  some  one  who  might  care  for  her  and  for  whom  she 
could  care.  The  one  idea  which  seemed  impressed  upon  all  her 
married  friends  was  that  to  prevent  being  kept  single  she  would 
gladly  accept  the  first  man  who  offered  himself. 

''  Pray  allow  me,"  said  a  voice  at  her  elbow,  and  the  next 
innm.ent  Mr.  Brimmington  Slack  and  Miss  Anne  Crampton  stood 
r.ice  to  face. 

Lost  in  her  reverie,  Miss  Crampton  had  allowed  the  cloak  she 

lia  1  hung  over  her  arm  to  slip  down  and  sweep  off  the  newspaper 

and  a  couple  of  books  she  had  placed  on  a  coil  of  ropes  near. 

*  T'h,  thank  you.     Pray  don't  trouble  ;  you  are  very  kind,"  she 

.rr.mcred,  thrown  off  her  usual  composure  by  this  slight  accident, 

:::<  h  had  put  to  sudden  flight  all  her  meditations. 

•'  I Jon't  mention  it,"  said  Mr.  Slack,  who  was  always  delighted  to 

'  f  SLT\  ice  to  anv  ladv  not  thrust  bv  his  officious  friends  down  his 

' -  at :   '' but  wouldn't  vou  like  to  sit  rather  than  stand.'*"     And 

there  was  time  to  receive  his  answer  he  had  darted  off  to 

r    .:  h(  a})  of  stools  lay,  had  brought  a  couple  over,  and  arranged 

■.  .:ij  tJjL  s<)Ii':itude  of  a  devoted  cavalier. 
•  ':  .  yc.u  really  must  not  give  yourself  so  much  trouble," 
r  tratr  1  Miss  Crampton,  as  taking  her  cloak  Mr.  Slack  folded 
:  form  a  cu-liion.  Seeing  the  other  stool  remaining  unused 
:  ]t  t  J  the  jiurpose  for  which  he  must  have  seemingly 
'  :  it,  and  remarking  that  he  did  not  think  he  could  find  a 
-  MtuatK'D,  sat  down  upon  it  himself. 

:  :!■«   rrrlini:  of  ex  itement  which  usually  attends  the  holiday 

::::•     fr<m    iiom-  v. as   ktpt  at   a  jdeasurablc  height   by  the 

'\\\\  a-pr<  I  v.'iii  h  :h'-  sun's  bright  rays  gave  all  around*     The 

.     '     z     ton*  1   tiie   Leal  down  to  proper  subjection*  and  Mn 

.:i  .::.g  i.:!r.-_-if  next  to  a  pleasant  companion,  who  seemed 
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ready  to  listen  and  to  enter  upon  the  ordinary  chit-chat  with  which 
newly  met  people  generally  indulge,  could  only  congratulate  himself 
on  the  wisdom  which  had  led  to  such  a  happy  resolution.  This 
prompted  him  to  venture  on  a  more  decided  look  at  his  com- 
panion's face,  for  hitherto  Mr.  Slack's  attentions  had  been  more  a 
tribute  to  the  sex  than  to  the  individual.  His  glance  showed  him 
that  he  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  his  chivalr}'.  Without  being 
pretty,  the  lady  was  decidedly  pleasant-looking,  and  though  her 
years  had  outstepped  the  boundary  of  girlhood,  her  face  was  fresh 
and  its  expression  varied  and  youthful. 

"  I  wonder  whether  she  can  be  travelling  alone,"  thought  Mr. 
Slack ;  and  at  that  moment,  as  if  she  read  the  inquiry.  Miss 
Crampton  said — 

**  I  have  my  mother  and  my  cousin  with  me,  but  they  have  gone 
below  to  try  and  secure  a  cabin  to  ourselves.  They  told  me  to 
remain  here  and  keep  this  place,  but  really  they  have  stayed  sa 
long,  I  think  I  had  better  go  and  see  what  has  become  of 
them." 

"  If  so,  I'll  remain  here  until  you  return,"  said  Mr.  Slack,  occupy- 
ing himself  by  spreading  her  small  stock  of  impedimenta  over 
the  two  vacant  stools ;  "so  make  your  mind  perfectly  easy.  You 
shall  find  your  seat  all  right  when  you  come  back." 

Thus  assured,  Miss  Crampton  turned  smilingly  away. 

We  will  not  censure  Mr.  Slack's  curiosity  too  severely  if  he- 
indulged  it  so  far  as  to  turn  back  the  cover  of  the  book  she  had  left 
behind,  with  the  possible  hope  of  discovering  a  name.  But  no, 
nothing  was  to  be  found,  and  thinking  it  high  time  he  pitched  upon 
some  more  settled  plan  of  route,  he  took  from  out  of  one  pocket  a? 
"  Bradshaw,"  and  out  of  another  a  "  Baedeker,"  and  commenced 
consulting  them  as  to  the  merits  and  mode  of  gettin  g  to  various 
places  he  had  in  his  mind. 

He  was  still  deep  in  this  study  when  his  newly  made  acquaintance 
returned,  this  time  accompanied  by  her  companions,  for  whom  she 
had  gone  in  search.  She  was  murmuring  something  about  this 
being  the  gentleman  who  had  been  kind  enough  to  assist  her,  when 
the  lady  to  whom  she  seemed  more  especially  to  reconunend  hiltr  - 
stepped  forward  and  in  a  firm,  decided  tone  interrupted  her  by 
saying — - 

**  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  the  troub  le  you  have 
been  kind  enough  to  take,  not  so  much  on  my  own  account — for  Y 
am  accustomed  to  look  after  myself,  and  am  impervious  to  such 
trifles  as  the  loss  of  a  seat  may  seem — but  my  cousin,"  and  sho 
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turned  to  a  lachrymose  looking  lady  near,  **  is  less  fortunately  con- 
stituted, and  things  which  seem  insignificant  to  us  are  matters  of 
necessarily  grave  import  to  her.*' 

Mr.  Slack  bowed  with  the  most  profound  respect,  and  seeing  that 
the  less  fortunate  individual  had  sunk  down  on  one  stool,  and  the 
orator  had  taken  possession  of  the  other,  he,  like  a  gallant  man  as 
he  was,  rushed  off  in  search  of  a  third  for  the  benefit  of  her  who 
had  been  the  primary  object  of  his  attentions. 

"Oh!"  he  said,  as  he  returned  with  a  seat  in  each  hand,  "I 
brought  this  for  the  young  lady.  I  thought  she  would  like  perhaps 
to  sit  near  you.'* 

"I  am  sure  she  will  be  much  indebted  to  you  for  such  thoughtful 
consideration  of  her  creature  comforts,"  said  the  elderly  lady,  with 
a  pomposity  of  speech  which  never  permitted  her  to  descend  from 
the  platform  of  oratory. 

Following  the  direction  of  her  eyes,  Mr.  Slack  caught  sight  of 
his  ori urinal  friend  staggering  along  under  the  weight  of  a  black 
bai^,  a  roll  of  shawls,  and  a  parcel  of  umbrellas.  Of  course  he  was 
at  her  side  in  an  instant,  and  had  made  a  clutch  at  her  burden, 
allowing  each  one  to  slip  as  he  impatiently  caught  sight  and  caught 
hold  of  the  other,  so  that  before  Miss  Crampton  had  time  to  realise 
her  j)osition  everything  was  seemingly  entangled  in  the  most  dire 
(  (tiifusion. 

"Oil,  but  I  have  half  a  dozen  more  than  these,"  she  said, 
in  sniilinsj^  contradiction  of  his  assurance  that  she  really  must  permit 
him  to  relieve  her  of  such  a  heavy  weight.  "  You  must  remember 
tli.it  three  ladies  cannot  travel  without  a  great  deal  of  luggage." 

"  r>ut  where  do  you  wish  them  taken  ?**  said  Mr.  Slack. 

*  -My  cousin  likes  them  to  be  close  by  where  she  is  sitting,"  said 
Mi>s  Oranipton  ;  *' she  is  always  rather  afraid  of  trusting  any  one 
i'lit  herself  to  take  care  of  the  luggage." 

In  a  moment  -Mr.  Slack  had  deposited  the  bag,  the  shawls,  and 
the  umbrellas  at,  as  he  conjectured,  the  all  important  cousin's  side, 
liad  listened  to  her  instructions,  and  carried  out  her  wishes  as  to 
their  position  with  an  alacrity  which  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
Noutli  of  twenty  ;  then  he  flew  back  to  where  Miss  Crampton  stood 
.md  relieved  her  of  a  second  heap  of  packages. 

*  Ihank  you  so  very  much,**  she  said;  "now  I  have  only  what 
bt  loners  to  myself  remaining,  and  I  can  certainly  manage  to  carry 

ihrni." 

r.ut  Mr.  Slack  was  firm  in  his  resolution  not  to  listen  to  such 
a    proposition.     He   insisted  that  she   should  follow  him  to  the 
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place  where  he  had  provided  a  seat  for  her,  and  then  he  would 
return  and  take  back  anything  that  remained.  And  if  Mr.  Slack, 
as  with  a  mild  pretence  of  force  he  drove  the  lady  before  him, 
allowed  the  suggestion  to  arise  that  by  such  means  he  could 
obtain  the  opportunity  of  seeing  her  name,  is  he  to  be  blamed  ? 
Most  decidedly  not ;  nothing  is  more  natural  than  the  desire  to 
know  the  name  of  a  pleasant  individual.  Were  it  otherwise  Miss 
Crampton  would  not  at  the  very  same  moment  be  hastily  turning 
the  cover  of  the  "  Baedeker"  to  see  written  within  "  B.  J.  Slack, 
July,  1876." 

'*  Evidently  a  most  superior,  gentlemanly  man,"  murmured  Mrs. 
Crampton,  the  lachrymose  lady,  who  was  Anne's  mother,  casting 
an  appealing  look  towards  her  cousin,  Miss  Matilda  Nettleton,  as 
if  without  the  sanction  of  her  approval  she  dare  not  put  much  con- 
fidence in  her  own  opinion. 

**  Far  above  the  ordinary  standard  of  this  degenerate  age, 
Augusta,"  replied  Miss  Matilda  with  emphasis.  "Anne,**  she 
added,  turning,  *'  move  your  seat  a  little  more  on  this  side."  And 
thus  saying  she  pushed  the  stool  she  was  seated  upon  round,  so 
that  when  Mr.  Slack  arrived  her  conversation  should  engage  his 
attention. 

Miss  Anne  Crampton  had  complied  with  this  request,  and  ls\x. 
Slack,  apparently  quite  indifferent  to  the  change,  had  just  seated 
himself,  when  the  clanging  of  a  bell  announced  that  dinner  was  on 
the  table  in  the  cabin. 

Up  jumped  Mr.  Slack.  Already  he  had  made  a  heap  of  the 
books,  which  he  laid  on  the  top  of  their  united  newspapers,  and 
now  under  the  supervision  of  Cousin  Matilda  he  was  preparing  to 
guide  the  steps  of  Mrs.  Crampton. 

A  prey  to  nervous  fancies,  poor  Mrs.  Crampton  felt  somewhat 
helpless,  and  was  only  too  thankful  to  accept  Mr.  Slack's  proffered 
arm. 

"  Fm  sure,  my  dear  sir,"  she  said,  as  Miss  Matilda  trotted 
off  to  see  there  was  no  mistake  about  the  places,  "  I  look  upon  it 
as  quite  overruling  Providence  that  we  should  have  been  thrown  in 
the  path  of  one  so  evidently  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  our  frail 
sex  as  yourself." 

It  certainly  was  vcr}-  strange  how  much  more  at  his  ease  Mr. 
Slack  felt  when  no  officious  friend  was  egging  him  on  with  such 
promptings  as  "Just  the  ver}'girl  for  you."  The  only  fear  was  that 
this  feeling  of  security  might  lead  Mr.  Slack  to  pay  attentions 
overstepping  the  boundaries  of  recent  acquaintanceship  and  casual 
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])olitenc.ss,  for  it  certainly  did  seem  strange  to  hear  him  calling  upon 
the  steward  to  change  the  place  he  had  given  him  at  the  other  end 
of  the  table  to  the  side  of  these  ladies,  whose  comfort  he  was 
anxious  to  see  after,  and  to  hear  Miss  Nettleton  aiding  him  by 
pointing  out  that  the  change  could  make  no  possible  diflference 
to  the  person  who  did  not  know  whom  he  was  sitting  next,  while  to 
them  it  would  be  really  a  subject  of  very  great  annoyance  to  be 
separated  one  from  the  other. 

So  the  alteration  was  effected.  Mr.  Slack  took  his  seat  next  to. 
Anne  Crampton,  and  as  the  dinner  progressed,  so  evident  did  his 
attentions  become  that  two  young  girls  opposite  to  them,  who 
looked  upon  Mr.  Slack  as  a  sort  of  grandfather  and  Anne  as  an  old 
maid,  were  kept  continually  amused  at  the  flirtation  going  on 
between  them.  Covertly  they  nudged  each  other  every  now  and 
again  to  draw  notice  to  attentions  which  might  otherwise  have 
escaped  notice ;  but  fortunately  their  observations  and  their  criti- 
cisms were  alike  lost  upon  Anne,  who,  now  that  no  one  had 
damped  her  natural  gaiety  or  embarrassed  her  conversation  by 
telling  her  to  make  the  most  of  her  opportunity  to  secure  this  chance^ 
talked  and  laughed  with  a  light-heartedness  that  her  pretty  neigh- 
bours might  have  rejoiced  in  could  they  have  realised  the  fact  that 
thirty- five  has  its  pleasures,  and  the  power  of  enjoyment  does  not 
entirely  depend  on  the  bloom  of  youth  and  the  possession  of  a 
pretty  face. 

Ikit  while  Mr.  Slack  was  enjoying  the  society  of  Anne  he  was. 
l\v  no  means  forgetful  of  the  wants  of  his  other  companions.  He 
called  for  the  vegetables,  asked  for  the  sauce,  insisted  on  a  more 
tc  mpting  slice  of  mutton  being  carved,  with  a  temerity  which  filled 
him  with  positive  astonishment,  and  Mrs.  Crampton,  for  whom 
the   ;'  rtiorts  were  made,  with  a  gratitude  entirely  beyond  expression. 

Now,  thanks  to  one  of  those  happy  circumstances  which  some- 
times serve  to  colour  all  our  after  life.  Miss  Matilda  Nettleton  was 
not  a  |)articularly  good  sailor.  Strong-minded  woman  that  she 
was,  she  would  have  rather  died  than  admitted  that  she  felt  sea- 
sic  k,  still  her  amis  dc  voyage  could  not  but  perceive  that  as  the  day 
wore  on  and  the  land  grew  more  distant,  so  did  Miss  Matilda's 
a'  tivity  of  motion  and  energy  of  speech  decline.  She  sat  com- 
]m^(•cl,  she  l^ecame  contemplative,  admitting  as  the  cause  a  certain 
inlliunce  which,  when  on  the  mighty  ocean,  prompted  her  to  retire, 
as  it  v.ere,  more  entirely  within  herself.  Mrs.  Crampton,  who 
si  hlom  moved  when  she  could  sit  still,  and  never  if  Miss  Matilda 
considered  repose  the  wiser  alternative,  comfortably  wrapped  tip  by 
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Anne  and  placed  in  a  sheltered  spot  by  Mr.  Slack's  care,  felt  more 
than  usually  happy ;  and  if  a  little  sigh  now  and  then  escaped  her 
it  was  not  at  this  time  for  herself,  but  rather  that  no  man  yet  had 
seemed  to  see  Anne's  value.  And  yet  how  pleasantly  she  talked 
and  how  young  she  looked — "really  for  Anne  quite  pretty*' — 
thought  Mrs.  Crampton,  as  every  now  and  again  she  caug-ht  sight 
of  her  daughter's  face. 

Anne  was  walking  up  and  down  the  deck,  and  by  her  side 
walked  Mr.  Slack.  They  were  talking  sensibly  and  unrestrainedly 
whatever  came  uppermost,  and  without  at  the  time  realising  the 
fact,  were  enjoying  to  the  full  the  properly  adjusted  balance  of 
companionship.  Sometimes  Mr.  Slack  questioned,  and  Anne 
replied.  Sometimes  she  asked,  and  he  gave  the  information.  Mrs. 
Crampton  had  to  call  "  Anne  !  Anne !"  several  times  before  Anne 
heard  her ;  and  then  when  she  came  and  was  told  that  Cousin 
Matilda  had  already  gone  down  to  her  cabin,  and  that  Mrs. 
Crampton  really  thought  they  must  go  now,  although  she  seemed 
to  readily  acquiesce,  she  inwardly  sighed  to  think  that  the  pleasant 
evening  had  come  to  an  end.  To-morrow  they  would  part,  very 
likely  never  to  see  each  other  again ;  for  though  Anne — after  the 
fashion  of  women — had  said  that  they  lived  at  Twickenham,  she 
and  her  mother  lived  together,  and  Cousin  Matilda  at  a  little  dis- 
tance away  from  them,  I\Ir.  Slack  had  not  even  dropped  a  hint  of 
his  whereabouts,  who  he  was,  or  what  he  did.  He  had  casually 
mentioned  that  he  lived  alone,  but  that  was  all  the  information  she 
had  gained  of  him. 

**  Good  night,"  said  Mr.  Slack,  as,  having  guided  Mrs.  Crampton 
down  the  ladder,  he  stood  in  the  saloon  and  watched  them  disap- 
pear into  the  cabin  they  had  secured.  "Good  night  1"  Then  he 
thought  he  would  have  another  turn  on  deck.  But  somehow  the 
deck  was  not  as  cheerful  as  he  had  found  it  before,  so  he  very 
quickly  decided  upon  going  below  and  getting  into  his  berth.  He 
was  soon  fast  asleep,  dreaming  that  he  had  started  upon  a  tour 
with  his  newly  found  friends,  but  owing  to  his  landlady  not  having 
obtained  his  clothes  from  the  laundress  he  was  undergoing  a  series 
of  the  most  embarrassing  situations. 

HI. 

By  six  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  had  made 
her  voyage  and  lay  alongside  Antwerp  Quay.  Singly  and  in 
groups  the  passengers  had  struggled  up  on  deck,  and  now  stood 
together,   either  keeping  guard  over  such  boxes    as    bore    the 
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mystic  chalk-mark,  or  presenting  those  which  had  not  been 
searched  to  the  amiable  scrutiny  of  the  polite  little  Custom  House 
oflicers.  Mr.  Slack's  three  friends  were  among  the  crowd,  and 
i\Ir.  Slack  himself  stood  by  their  side:  at  their  feet  lay  the 
umbrellas,  the  shawls,  and  three  black  bags,  each  adorned  with 
a  tied  knot  composed  of  red  and  blue  ribbon.  Conversation  was 
impossible,  for  between  the  hubbub  of  voices  on  board,  the 
shouting  on  shore,  and  the  heavy  thuds  of  the  hammers  with 
which  the  stolid  Flemings  knocked  together  their  time-honoured 
landing-stage,  not  a  word  could  be  heard. 

Still  Mr.  Slack  found  it  impossible  to  stand  and  say  nothing. 
All  the  morning  he  had  been  filled  by  a  spirit  of  nervous  excite- 
ment which  made  him  fidgety  and  restless.  He  had  been  up  and 
on  deck  since  four  o'clock,  and  now  to  have  looked  at  him  yo» 
would  have  said  he  was  longing  and  impatient  to  be  gone — 
such  was  Miss  Anne  Crampton's  opinion — and  so  resolved  was 
she  to  keep  down  a  slight  feeling  of  disappointment  which  this 
observation  somehow  brought  to  her  that  she  assumed  an  air  of 
unwonted  alacrity,  and  seemed  ta  have  eyes  for  nothing  else  but 
the  anticipation  of  setting  her  feet  on  foreign  soil.  Somewhat 
in  advance  of  the  little  party  stood  Miss  Matilda  Nettleton* 
She  was  nearest  to  Mr.  Slack,  who,  for  want  of  doing  anything 
rather  than  stand  silent  and  still,  made  a  pantomimic  movement  to 
direct  her  attention  to  the  resemblance  between  her  bags  and  the 
one  he  held  in  his  hand.  Miss  Matilda  smiled  her  approval,  and 
then  pointed  with  an  inquiring  look  to  the  knot  of  ribbon  which* 
distinguished  each  of  the  articles  under  her  charge.  No,  Mr. 
Slack's  bag  had  no  ribbon,  and  he  tried  to  convey  to  Miss 
Matilda's  mind  his  sense  of  this  want  of  forethought. 

A  look  of  pity  which  melted  into  triumph  was  his  answer,  as, 
turning  hastily  round  and  depositing  the  things  she  had  on  her 
arm  on  one  of  the  boxes  near,  Miss  Matilda  dived  through  her 
outer  garment  into  some  mysterious  inner  pocket,  from  which 
after  a  few  moments'  search  she  produced  a  similar  knot  of 
ribbon,  which  she  displayed  with  such  satisfaction  that,  unwilling 
as  Mr.  Slack  was  to  accept  the  distinction,  he  had  not  the  courage 
to  deny  her  the  gratification  of  tying  it  on  his  bag. 

He  had  only  time  to  assume  the  expression  of  gratitude  which 
seemed  to  befit  the  occasion  when  there  came  a  surge  backwards 
and  forwards ;  a  scrambling  of  porters  jumping  in  and  travelleiS 
fort  ing  their  way  out :  everybody  was  in  motion.     The  barrier  was 

down,  the  moment  of  landing  had  arrived,  and  Mr.  Slack,  having 
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laid  hands  on  a  sturdy  porter  to  convey  the  trunks,  true  to  his 
allegiance,  himself  seized  the  bags  and  bore  them  to  the  carriage 
which,  as  the  three  ladies  were  going  on  to  Cologne,  was  to 
convey  them  at  once  to  the  station. 

**  And  you  still  don't  know  where  you  are  going  ?"  said  Miss 
Anne,  as,  her  mother  already  seated  and  Miss  Matilda  busily 
superintending  the  arrangement  of  the  luggage,  she,  with  Mr. 
Slack,  stood  at  a  little  distance  aside.  **  You  have  not  yet  made 
up  your  mind  ?'* 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  said  Mr.  Slack ;  "  but  I  don't  much  care," 
he  added,  **  I  shall  be  sure  to  turn  up  somewhere,  you  know  ;  it's 
certain  to  be  all  right  somehow." 

Mr.  Slack  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  he  was  saying.  All 
the  time,  unknown  to  himself,  he  was  possessed  by  the  wish  that 
Miss  Anne  would  ask  him  to  go  on  with  them,  and  his  fear  \vas 
that  he  might  betray  this  desire,  and  so  appear  to  be  forcing 
himself  where  he  was  not  wanted. 

Anne  on  her  part  fancied  she  saw  the  least  possible  dread  that 
they  would  press  him  to  join  their  party.  Therefore,  just  at  the 
moment  of  saying  good-bye,  the  manner  of  each  was  more  stiff 
and  reserved  than  it  had  been  during  the  whole  journey.  Each 
thought  the  other  might  have  expressed  a  regret  at  parting  and  a 
hope  of  meeting  again — yet  neither  found  courage  to  put  their 
own  feelings  into  words.  Mrs.  Crampton  murmured  a  great  deal 
of  unintelligible  gratitude.  Miss  Matilda  delivered  herself  of  a 
farewell  oration.     Anne  simply  said  "  Good-bye." 

**  Good-bye,"  said  Mr.  Slack,  and  then  slam  went  the  carriage- 
door,  plunge  went  the  horses — bumping  the  ladies  forward  into 
what  seemed  a  farewell  bow.  Involuntarily  Mr.  Slack  raised  his 
hand  to  lift  his  hat,  and  the  movement  brought  to  him  the 
knowledge  that  his  hands  were  empty — his  bag  was — why,  on  the 
carriage,  snugly  reposing  with  the  other  bags  ! 

**  Hi,  hi ! "  shouted  Mr.  Slack. 

**  Hi,  hi ! "  echoed  the  driver,  flourishing  his  whip  with  a  tre- 
mendous crack. 

But  Mr.  Slack's  "hi's"  were  repeated  until  they  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  ladies,  who  saw,  to  their  dismay,  Mr.  Slack 
running  at  full  speed,  gesticulating  violently,  and  pointing  to  the 
luggage  on  top. 

"  Why,  it's  his  bag,"  cried  Anne,  comprehending  the  loss  by  the 
pantomimic  movement  of  Mr.  Slack's  hands,  and  she  tried  to  stop 
the  coachman,  while  Miss  Matilda,  declaring  that  if  they  had  his 
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bag  he  must  have  put  it  in  himself,  saw  to  her  astonishment  that 
they  actually  had  four  bags  with  them. 

*'  It  is  that  you  have  the  luggage  of  the  gentleman,"  said  a  com- 
patriot of  the  coachman's,  who,  comprehending  what  had  occurred 
and  that  Mr.  Slack's  breath  did  not  equal]  his  energy,  had  volun- 
teered to  overtake  the  carriage. 

*'  Tell  him  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  such  a  mistake 
could  have  happened,"  said  Miss  Matilda,  handing  out  the  bag. 

Mrs.  Crampton,  as  they  drove  on,  directed  Miss  Matilda's  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  old  houses  they  were  passing,  while  Anne, 
with  her  neck  craned  out  of  the  window,  continued  to  try  and  catch 
L^limpses  of  ]\Ir.  Slack  until  a  sudden  bend  in  the  street  brought 
them  to  a  corner,  which  when  turned  shut  all  further  view  of  him 
from  her  sight. 

Up  to  this  moment  Mr.  Slack  had  been  standing  watching  the 
departing  carriage.  Now  when^'it  was  no  longer  in  view  a  sudden 
feeling  of  regret  came  over  him.  He  felt  solitary,  deserted,  lonely 
— without  a  fellow — one  too  many  in  the  world.  As  he  caught  up 
the  bag  at  his  feet  and  turned  away,  he  nearly  snapped  off  the 
head  of  a  friendly  touter  who  had  been  meekly  waiting  for  the 
opportunity  to  recommend  the  merits  of  the  hotel  in  which  he  was 
interested  ;  and  when  a  bland  looking  valet  de  place  suggested  the 
(\itli('(lral — would  he  not  like  to  look  over  it  .'^  the  "Nong"  he 
hurled  at  him  was  worthy  of  John  Bull  himself  out  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  continental  holiday. 

^Irinily  Mr.  Slack  went  through  the  market-place,  and  on  until 
he  niarchi'd  into  the  Hotel  Oand  Laboureur,  with  such  an  angry 
s(()wl  and  defiant  air  that  every  one  about  decided  him  to  be  an 
Anitrican  millionaire  or  an  English  milord  at  the  least,  and 
coristcjuently  treated  him  with  such  obsequious  respect  that  Mr. 
SI.uk  was  fain  to  order  an  unusually  good  breakfast,  which,  with 
ihr  appetite  of  a  son  of  Britain  just  come  off  the  sea,  he  enjoyed 
>()  thoroughly  that  gradually  his  vexation  gave  way,  his  dis- 
appointment toned  down,  and  he  began  to  regain  the  usual 
traiKjuiIlity  of  his  well-balanced  mind. 

And  now,  breakfast  over  and  his  last  cup  of  coffee  sipped  to  its 
t ml,  Mr.  Slack  felt  it  was  time  to  come  to  a  decision  as  to  what  he 
was  to  do  and  where  he  was  to  go.  Holland  ?  too  fiat.  Brussels  } 
too  hot.  Cologne.^  No,  that  would  seem  like  following  his  late 
<<)mpanions.  They  had  gone  there  to  do  Switzerland  and  the  Rhine. 

Mr.  Slack  came  to  a  perplexed  pause — and  as  he  made  it,  a 

voi< f  within   seemed  to  set  up  a  derisive  **  Ho,  ho !     So  because 

3B  2 
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one  meets  people  who  are  going  to  the  place  we  meant  to  go  to^ 
we  must  straightway  change  our  plans  and  alter  our  direction." 
Now  for  certain  Mr.  Slack  had  no  more  decided  upon  Switzerland 
and  the  Rhine  than  he  had  upon  Vienna  and  the  Danube,  but  from 
this  moment  he  seemed  utterly  to  ignore  that  fact  and  to  take  it  into 
his  head  that,  from  the  first  minute  of  starting,  to  go  down  the 
Rhine  had  been  the  primary  object  of  his  journey.  If  it  were  not 
so,  why  should  he  tilt  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  with  his  head 
thrown  up  soliloquise  that  positively  the  thing  was  too  absurd — 
that  the  ludicrous  side  of  his  objections  had  not  struck  him 
before ;  but  now,  when  he  thought  that  because  some  one  else 
happened  to  be  going  to  the  same  place  he  wished  to  go  to,  he 
must  fancy  it  necessary  to  go  somewhere  else }  Well,  it  was 
certainly  good  to  laugh,  for  if  such  ridiculous  scruples  came  into 
force  there  would  be  an  end  put  to  travelling  altogether. 

Strong  in  his  conclusions  and  prompt  in  his  actions,  Mr.  Slack 
pulled  the  bell.  When  did  the  next  train  start  for  Cologne  "^  At^ 
twelve  o*clock.  Mr.  Slack  determined  to  go.  But  the  Cathedral. 
Oh  1  never  mind  the  Cathedral.  He  could  see  that  another  time  ; 
and  as  for  the  pictures,  it  was  far  too  hot  for  galleries.  Besides  he 
could  stop  at  Antwerp  on  his  return  home,  and  this  thought  so 
effectually  silenced  his  remaining  scruples  that  in  his  anxiety  to  be 
off  he  reached  the  railway  station  a  good  half-hour  before  his  time, 
and,  not  being  able  to  get  his  ticket  or  secure  his  place,  had  to 
saunter  up  and  down  before  the  neighbouring  houses,  reading  the 
announcements  of  the  fresh  boiled  mussels,  which  at  a  certain  time 
would  be  ready  for  all  who  came  to  eat  them. 

But  long  before  the  mussel-eating  hour  arrived  Mr.  Slack  was 
whirling  on  towards  Cologne  in  possession  of  a  carriage  to  himself 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  mildest  of  havanas,  while  a  smile 
played  round  his  mouth  as  every  now  and  then,  catching  sight  of 
the  only  luggage  he  troubled  himself  with,  his  one  black  bag,  his 
eye  fell  on  the  knot  of  parti-coloured  ribbon  which  Miss  Matilda 
Nettleton  had  tied  round  it.  Watching  the  wreaths  of  smoke  as 
they  came  slowly  puffing  out  and  in  tiny  curls  were  blown  away, 
Mr.  Slack  was  losing  himself  in  several  pleasant  dreams — dreams 
in  which,  strangely  enough,  the  late  companion  of  his  waking 
moments  was  continually  reappearing.  Already  he  had  decided 
that  she  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  women  he  had  met  for  a 
very  long  time,  a  pleasant  companion,  and  had,  as  he  had  seen  by 
her  devotion  to  her  mother,  a  most  ^affectionate  disposition.  And 
here  Mr.  Slack's  reverie  seemed  either  to  come  to  a  standstill  or  he. 
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v^as  lost  among  its  mazes,  for  when  the  guard's  head  appeared,  and 
he  announced  **Aix  la  Chapelle,"  he  started  up  like  a  person 
roused  from  a  heavy  sleep,  and  it  was  some  few  moments  before  he 
was  sufficiently  wide  awake  to  grasp  the  fact  that  at  Aix  every  one 
must  leave  his  carriage  and  have  his  luggage  examined.  If 
tliat  was  all,  his  luggage  was  a  very  easy  matter,  and  though  not  an 
over  fluent  German  scholar  he  pointed  to  his  bag  and  managed  to 
say  with  confident  assurance  "  Alles  hter^ 

*'  So,'*  said  the  guard,  stepping  on  to  the  next  carriage  and 
leaving  iNIr.  Slack  to  search  for  his  key,  which  he  placed  ready  in 
his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  then  by  dint  of  great  trouble  got  off  the 
knot  of  ribbon,  which  he  feigned  to  cast  out  of  the  window ;  but  for 
some  reason  he  changed  his  mind  and  put  it  into  his  pocket  by  the 
tside  of  the  key;  and  then,  as  if  to  avoid  self-observation,  he  thrust 
out  his  head  and  stood  watching  as  the  train  slowly  approached  and 
entered  the  station. 

And  now  behold  our  friend — who,  in  company  with  the         of  t 
travellers,  has  entered  the  room  and  placed  his  1  tabl    — 

vainly   endeavouring,    under   the   merciless   \  a    P 

oflicial,  to  unlock  it.    What  can  it  be  that  ails  the      :k  ?    Mr. 
shakes  it,  humours  it,  thumps  it — of  no  avail.     Per  lie 

wrong    key  ?       Out   of   his   pockets   everything  is  d, 

with  no  satisfactory  result,  and  baffled  and  im  < 
Slack,  who  by  this  time  could  not  to  save  a  kingdom 
rt  number  a  word  of  what  he  wants  to  say  in  German, 
riulcavours  by  a  series  of  pantomimic  gesticulations  to  convey  to 
the  military  Prussian  his  utter  inability  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
r((iuired  of  him.  He  tries  not  to  quail  under  the  eyes  of  suspicion 
<  ast  down  upon  him  from  the  heights  of  military  discipline;  then 
away  walks  the  oflicial,  and  Mr.  Slack  is  left  to  calmly  consider  what 
(  \il  spirit  has  taken  j)OSsession  of  his  bag.  He  turns  it  up,  he  flops 
it  down,  and  then  stands  back  a  pace,  trying  with  critical  eyes  to 
111  aster  its  peculiarities.  Surely  it  never  looked  so  small  before — 
his  bai;  was  long,  and  this  seems  to  have  grown  square. 

With  a  hasty  |)ush  he  sets  it  first  this  side  and  then  that,  but  all 
t«)  no  j)urpose  :  the  bag,  as  if  bewitched,  had  suddenly  dropped  its 
In  rctofore  familiar  guise,  and  stands  confessed  a  strange  one.  A 
li(  t  lliisii  si)rea(ls  over  Mr.  Slack's  face  as  the  terrible  truth  began 
to  (lawn  before  him. 

In  clesj)eration  again  he  seized  the  key,  and  this  time  with  such 
strenuous  efl^ect  that  the  lock  turned,  it  gave  way,  and  a  jrawning 
gulf  of  white  lay  open  to  his  eyes. 
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^\'ell  might  Mr.  Slack  wipe  his  brow — a  stranger  in  a  foreign- 
land,  with  no  more  clothes  than  those  he  had  on  his  back, 
and  a  lady's  bag  in  his  possession,  the  mysterious  contents  of 
which  he  must  be  answerable  for. 

Merciful  heaven  1  what  was  to  become  of  him  }  A  step  drawing 
near  arouses  him  to  renewed  action,  but  only  to  bring  with  it  fresh 
misery ;  for  what  can  he  say,  how  explain  to  this  person  the 
unlucky  catastrophe  which  has  befallen  him. 

^^  Die  damen,''  he  exclaimed,  emphasising  his  words  with  an 
energy  to  be  envied  by  an  orator. 

"  So,"  and  in  plunged  the  official  hand,  laying  before  Mr.  Slack's 
bewildered  gaze  a  heap  of  etceteras  which  it  seemed  perfectly 
sacrilegious  for  the  eyes  of  man  to  dwell  upon. 

**  Nich/  mcin^^  vociferated  Mr.  Slack,  shrugging  his  shoulders  and 
shaking  his  head  ;  ^^  die  damcn,  die  danien^  Cologne,  Cologne."  And 
he  waved  his  hand  in  the  direction  he  supposed  Cologne  to  be, 
with  a  conviction  that  nothing  but  downright  German  pigheaded- 
ncss  could  help  understanding  what  he  was  making  so  evident  and 
so  intelligible. 

**Ah,  so,  gutj'  said  the  official,  unwilling  to  commit  himself 
further  than  these  monosyllables  might  pledge  him  to.  And  then, 
having  no  further  interest  in  Mr.  Slack,  he  left  to  him  the  pleasure 
of  rearranging  the  tumbled  out  odds  and  ends,  and  made  a  sign  to  a 
subordinate  near  by,  who  forthwith  unlocked  the  door  and  began 
howling  out  an  announcement  of  which  Mr.  Slack  did  not  under- 
stand a  syllable.  But  inasmuch  as  at  its  sound  everybody  began 
fastening  his  trunk  and  hunying  out  of  the  building,  he  could 
do  nothing  but  stuff  in  the  things,  close  the  unfortunate  bag,  and 
hurry  off. 

Seated  once  more  in  the  train,  sole  occupant  of  the  carriage, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  that  abominable  bag,  Mr.  Slack  wished  the 
whole  party  of  ladies  at  Jericho,  and  Miss  Matilda  and  her  con- 
founded bit  of  ribbon  still  further,  before  he  had  been  made  such  a 
spectacle  of.  He  was  eminently  alive  to  awkward  situations,  and 
here  was  a  nice  one  to  be  placed  in :  his  bag,  containing  all  his 
store  of  clothing,  exchanged  away  and  left  among  a  parcel  of  women 
who  no  doubt  would  sit  and  make  mcrr)^  over  its  contents.  In  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart  I\Ir.  Slack  was  ready  to  give  credit  to  any- 
thing against  the  sex,  and  the  recollection  of  their  confounded 
curiosity  aggravated  him  beyond  endurance. 

However,  fret  and  fume  as  he  might,  nothing  was  to  be  done, 
and  Mr.  Slack  had  to  allow  himself  by  degrees  to  take  common 
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sense  into  bis  counsels,  by  whose  .idvice  he  determined  to  seek 
tlii:  hotel  he  had  fixed  upon,  rest  that  night  at  Cologne,  as  his 
furmur  companions  were  in  ail  probability  doing,  and  endeavour, 
by  going  on  l>oard  the  Rhine  boat  the  nest  morning,  to  intercept 
tile  ladies  and  reclaim  his  lost  luggage. 

"Things  always  look  better  after  being  slept  on,"  sighed  Mr. 
Slack,  preparing  to  lay  his  head  on  his  pillow.  "  But  not  after 
l)eing  slept  in,"  whispered  a  spiteful  ilcmon  in  his  ear.  Influenced 
by  this  new  sense  of  his  misfortune,  Mr.  Slack's  dreams  were 
haunted  by  a  disreputable  spectre  Jn  a  crumpled  shirt,  who,  with 
no  collar  and  a  week-old  beard,  vainly  protested  to  his  recent 
friends  that  he  was  the  heretofore  clean-shaven  and  spotless  Mr. 
TJrlmmington  Slack. 

IV. 

Hut  while  following  the  movemenis  of  Mr.  Slack,  we,  like  him, 
have  lost  sight  of  the  ladies,  who,  notwithstanding  the  examination 
at  Ai.\-,  arrived  in  due  time  at  Coloijne,  reached  their  hotel,  and 
r.  tired  to  their  respective  rooms  without  being  in  anj  way  cogni- 
sant of  the  fact  that  of  the  three  bags  which  they  carried  with 
them,  one  was  an  interloper  and  an  innocent  intruder.  The  bag 
in  (|ucstion  had  been  claimed  and  carried  off  by  Miss  Matilda 
Ncttleton  herself,  and  now  stood  propped  up  between  a  bundle  of 
>li.iv.ls  anil  a  roll  of  umbrellas  in  a  far-off  comer  of  the  very  room 
in  which  that  strong-minded  lady,  having  gone  through  the 
l>u^Lne.^s  of  disrobing,  was  engaged  in  the  mysteries  of  taking 
down  her  hark  hair,  in  the  midst  of  which  she  was  startled  by  a 
Lijipin;.,'  at  her  door. 

She  hstenetl.  The  sound  was  repeated,  accompanied  this  time 
ity  a  voice  which  said,  "  It's  only  I,  Cousin  Matilda — Anne." 

■■Vou  must  wait  for  a  moment,"  replied  Miss  Nettleton ;  and 
alii-r  a  little  pause  the  door  was  cautiously  opened,  so  as  to  admit 
Aiitir  without  discovering  the  figure  of  Miss  Matilda,  whose  height, 
1  .m-ideralily  increased  by  her  long  white  garment  and  now  be- 
lli;; ittcippeii  head,  stood,  until  all  was  made  safe  from  ontside, 
s.Ti'i-ni'd  bi'hind  the  door,  with  her  back  placed  flat  against 
III.-  wall. 

"  I  iiiii  s<i  sorry  to  have  to  disturb  you.  Cousin  Matilda" — Anne 
I '  ■^■.m  trying'  to  overcome  her  sense  of  the  ridiculous  by  the  eamest- 
II.  ..  ijf  her  apology,  an  apology  which  Miss  Matilda,  by  a  wave 
Ml  ihi-  hand,  graciously  deigned  to  accept — "but  we  have  made  a 
]:iL^;,iki-  in  the  bags  ;  this  is  your  bag,  I  think ;  so  the  one  you  took 
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'* I  take  your  bag!"  exclaimed  Miss  Matilda.  "Oh  dear,  no! 
not  at  all  probable  ;  if  there  is  any  mistake,  depend  upon  it  it  does 
not  lay  with  me."  And  not  deigning  to  cast  a  second  look  at  the 
black  burden  which  Anne  had  deposited  by  her  side,  she  took  up 
a  key  and,  walking  across  to  where  the  unlucky  impostor  had  been 
set  down,  applied  it  to  the  lock,  which  at  once  g^ave  way  and 
opened. 

"There,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Matilda,  turning  towards  Anne 
with  a  look  which  combined  in  it  pity  and  regret  for  any  young 
person  who  should  have  the  assurance  to  doubt  the  invariable  rec- 
titude of  such  a  relative  as  herself. 
Anne  felt  staggered. 

**  Although  I  wished  to  convince  you  for  yourself,"  continued 
Miss  Matilda,  "  I  was  perfectly  sure  that  I  had  made  no 
mistake." 

And  raising  herself  from  her  stooping  posture,  she  moved  away 
from  the  dimly  lighted  corner  without  having  perceived  any  incon- 
gruity in  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  disputed  bag. 

"Would  you  mind  seeing  if  your  key  will  fit  this  one,  then. 
Cousin  Matilda  ?"  said  Anne,  fairly  perplexed ;  at  the  same  time 
lifting  the  bag  she  had  brought  in  on  her  knee  for.  Miss  Matilda's 
greater  convenience. 

Miss  Matilda  never  objected  to  anything  which  acknowledg-ed 
her  superiority.  So  into  the  keyhole  she  placed  her  key ;  it  turned, 
and  open  flew  the  lock. 

"  But,  Cousin  Matilda,  /his  is  yours,"  cried  Anne,  as  the  slowly 
extending  jaws  displayed  some  familiar  articles  of  wear. 

Miss  Matilda's  usually  sallow  face  turned  purple.  With  the 
swiftness  of  an  arrow  she  darted  across  to  where  the  fellow  bag 
lay,  and  plunging  in  her  hand  she  drew  out  at  hap-hazard  the  first 
thing  which  came  under  her  clutch,  which  was — oh,  horror!— 
nothing  less  than  Mr.  Brimmington  Slack's  best  pair  of  striped  gT& 
inexpressibles. 

Had  they  been  a  ton  in  weight  Miss  Matilda  could  not  have 
staggered  more  helplessly  under  the  load,  nor  have  finally  sunk 
back  more  exhausted  against  the  wall,  than  when,  speechless  and 
aghast,  she  stood  holding  at  arm's  length  away  from  her  averted 
eyes  the  forbidden  and  obnoxious  garment. 

**  Oh,  Cousin  Matilda  1 "  slowly  ejaculated  Anne,  fright  and 
amazement  swallowing  for  a  moment  all  her  other  senses. 
^*0h!" 

But  before  the  second  prolonged  * '  Oh — h !"  had  well  come  to  an  end 
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the  ludicrous  aspect  of  Miss  Matilda's  appearance  entirely  overcame 
her,  and  catching  another  glance  at  the  figure  before  her,  Anne's 
i^^ravity  gave  way  and  she  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

"  Oh,  Anne,  don't — pray  don't  laugh,"  groaned  Miss  Matilda, 
with  harrowing  entreaty.  **  What  shall  we  do  }  Can  it  be-^do 
you  think — is  it  possible  that  these  belong  to  the  gentleman  we 
])arted  with  this  morning  .^" 

'*  Why,  of  course  they  do,  Matilda,"  said  Anne,  her  own  face 
i,^rowing  serious  at  the  recollection  of  the  gentleman  into  whose 
l)ossession  her  own  particular  etceteras  had  fallen.  **  Whose  else 
<  ould  they  be?  When  he  ran  after  us  for  his  bag  we  must  have 
i;iven  him  the  wrong  one." 

*'  Don't  say  we  F*  ejaculated  Miss  Matilda,  in  a  voice  of  the  most 
abject  self-reproach.  '*  It  was  /gave  that  bag;  /am.  the  sole  cause 
of  tliis  catastrophe." 

'*  It  really  is  dreadfully  awkward,"  said  Anne,  casting  over  in  her 
mind  the  various  items  her  bag  contained.  "I  wonder  what  he'll 
<h  without  his  bag — and  I  wonder  what  he'll  do  with  mine." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  that,"  said  Miss  Matilda,  **all  you  had  can  be 

easily  replaced,  Anne.     But  such  things  as  these " (And  the 

movement  she  gave  seemed  to  send  a  shiver  through  the  unlucky 
3)antaloons) — **are  not  the  work  of  a  moment.  What  is  the  man 
lo  do  without  them — and  what  are  we  to  do  with  them  ?" 

And  the  look  of  appealing  entreaty  she  turned  towards  Anne  was 
so  unlike  that  of  the  self-reliant  Cousin  Matilda  that  Anne's  sym- 
pathy was  aroused,  and  she  immediately  began  to  consider  how 
best  she  could  hit  upon  some  scheme  which  would  open  a  way  to 
iVro  them  from  their  difticulties. 

"  If  we  only  knew  how  long  he  intended  staying  at  Antwerp, 
wliat  hotel  he  was  going  to  put  up  at,  and  where  he  was  going 
afti Twards,"  said  Miss  Matilda;  while  Anne  tried  to  consider  what 
was  the  most  likely  thing  for  a  man  to  do  in  such  a  dilemma. 
Men  were  alwavs  so  sensible,  so  full  of  resources,  so  certain  to  do 
tlic  rii^ht  thini;. 

AniR'  had  all  the  veneration  for  the  opposite  sex  a  woman 
l)r()iiL:}it  up  among  women  is  safe  to  possess. 

"  lie  would  be  certain  to  find  out  the  mistake  before  he  left 

AlltW'.Tp." 

"  .Matilda,"  she  said  at  length,  **don't  you  think  so  ?" 
"  It  is  most  probable — that  is  if  he  decides  to  remain  the  night," 
r\  jilieil  Miss  Matilda.     "  1  only  wonder,"  she  added,  "that  he  did 
not  notice  it  the  moment  the  man  gave  the  bag  to  him." 
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**  I  don't  think  he  looked  at  it  until  we  were  out  of  sight,"  said 
Anne,  a  faint  blush  mounting  to  her  cheek  at  the  recollection  of 
that  farewell  moment ;  for  as  her  head  alone  was  out  of  the  window, 
there  was  no  doubt  that  it  was  she  who  had  absorbed  their  com- 
panion's interest  and  led  to  the  further  complication  of  this  mis- 
fortune. 

**  If  he  had  but  followed  us  straight  to  the  railway  station,"  said 
Miss  IMatilda. 

**  Well,  perhaps  he  did,"  said  Anne,  **  though  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  in  time ;  for  don't  you  remember,  Matilda,  that  we 
had  not  a  moment  to  spare  ?  Still,  I  don't  think  he  found  it  out 
so  soon  as  that ;  because,  if  so,  he  could  have  sent  a  telegram,  you 
know." 

"  Who  knows,"  exclaimed  ]\Iiss  ^Matilda,  catching  at  the  slightest 
straw  of  comfort,  "  but  there  may  be  a  telegram  yet  w^aiting  for  us; 
and  though  he  does  not  know  our  names,  what  is  easier  than  to 
describe  us  as  *  three  ladies  who  have  taken  a  bag  by  mistake.' 
Anne,  my  dear,  you  have  removed  a  weight  from  my  mind;  I  feel 
confident  that  to-morrow  all  will  be  put  straight.  So  go  to  bed  now, 
for  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  we  think  any  one  is  stirring,  we  must 
be  up  and  off  to  the  station." 

But,  alas  for  the  uncertainty  of  human  wishes  when  hope  alone 
gives  them  strength !  Notwithstanding  that  Miss  Matilda  Nettle- 
ton  and  her  Cousin  Anne  arose  betimes  and  proceeded  with  all 
despatch  to  the  railway  station,  not  a  syllable  could  they  learn  of 
their  missing  friend  nor  of  their  missing  bag.  No  message  had 
been  received,  no  telegram  sent,  no  inquiries  made ;  and,  baftled 
and  disheartened,  the  two  ladies  had  to  return  to  their  hotel  to 
concoct  fresh  plans  for  getting  rid  of  this  unfortunate  encumbrance 
and  placing  it  once  more  in  the  possession  of  its  lawful  owner. 

A  second  suggestion  was  made  by'  Anne,  and  this  was  that  their 
recent  companion  would  perhaps  go  to  the  office  of  the  steamer 
and  there  lodge  his  inquiries,  together  with  a  message  indicating 
his  whereabouts  and  how  he  might  best  be  found.  What  did 
Cousin  Matilda  think  of  this,  and  of  sending  the  bag  at  once  back 
to  Antwerp  by  the  guard  of  the  train  }  But  impressed  by  the  sense 
of  responsibility  her  mistake  had  imposed  upon  her,  Miss 
IMatilda,  althougii  approving  the  plan,  would  listen  to  no  counsel 
which  involved  parting  with  the  bag.  Honourable  lady  as  she  was, 
she  could  give  credit  to  no  compromise  on  this  point,  and  she 
remained  firm  to  her  resolution  that  if  the  bag  had  to  be  lodged  in 
other  hands,  into  that  safe  custody  it  should  be  transmitted  by  her 
own,  without  incurring  the  risk  of  any  medium  or  go-between. 
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In  vain  Anne  begged  to  be  allowed  to  undertake  the  journey. 
INIiss  IMatilda  was  unflinching:  she  seemed  bent  on  punishing  her- 
self to  tlie  utmost,  and  leaving  Anne  and  Mrs.  Crampton  to  spend 
the  ^ixx  at  Cologne.  So  Miss  Matilda,  together  with  her  waterproof 
cloak,  her  umbrella,  and  Mr.  Slack's  bag,  set  off  for  Antwerp,  where, 
after  a  vain  search,  unable  to  discover  so  much  as  a  trace  of  their 
recent  companion,  she  unwillingly  entrusted  the  bag  to  the  agent's 
care,  and,  reassured  by  his  confident  assertion  that  the  owner  was 
certain  to  apply  for  it,  retraced  her  way  back  to  Cologne,  and,  in 
company  with  Anne  and  Mrs.  Crampton,  started  the  next  morning 
for  Bonn,  from  which  place,  after  a  short  stay,  during  which  not  a 
\\  ord  had  been  heard  of  Mr.  Slack,  nor  any  tidings  of  the  missing 
bag,  they  set  off  on  their  already  arranged  journey.  Time  and 
change  work  wonders,  and  busy  with  what  she  was  doing,  and 
pleased  with  all  she  was  seeing,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the 
keenness  of  Miss  Matilda's  self-reproach  gradually  wore  away  until 
the  circumstances' of  the  unlucky  exchange,  swallowed  up  in  passing 
events,  was  all  but  forgotten,  save  by  Anne,  who  filled  many  an  idle 
half-hour  with  conjectures  as  to  what  had  become  of  the  two  black 
bags,  and  whether  there  was  anyprobabilityof  their  respective  owners 
ever  meeting  again.  Very  likely,  long  before  this,  a  man  so  evidently 
used  to  ladies'  society  had  forgotten  all  about  her;  or  if  she  still 
cliaiired  to  abide  in  his  remembrance  it  was  only  to  be  connected 
\\\\.\\  a  circumstance  wliich  had  doubtless  been  attended  by  some 
annoyance  and  much  inconvenience.  Anne  seldom  recalled  the 
many  inconveniences  she  had  been  and  still  would  be  subjected  to 
llirough  the  absence  of  all  those  numerous  cuffs,  collars,  frills,  and 
li:il)it-shirts  which,  with  bewildered  curiosity,  Mr.  Slack  had  gazed 
upon  and  nientallv  wondered  over. 

Toor  ]\Ir.  Slack  !  A  whole  week  had  elapsed  since,  brisk  and  gay, 
lir  rt  his  foot  on  foreign  shores,  every  minute  of  which  served  but 
to  increas;'  his  j)erplexities  and  add  to  his  annoyances.  Was  ever 
man,  as  re{)resente(l  !)y  a  scruj)ulously  neat  and  particularly  sensitive 
baclu  lor  of  forty-seven,  placed  in  a  more  awkward  predicament 
than  that  in  which  Mr.  Slack  found  himself — a  stranger  in  a  far-off 
land,  condemned  to  encase  his  well  cared  for  body  in  linen  the 
fashion  and  pattern  of  which  his  eyes  loathed  and  his  flesh 
aNoniinated  ?  Mr.  Slack  was  a  Briton  to  his  backbone,  a  backbone 
co\rred  at  this  |)articular  moment  by  a  shirt  the  stripes  of  which  were 
lu»  1\ ,  the  collar  limp,  the  front  ample,  and  the  sleeves  short.  Fifty 
tniK  s  a  day  did  Mr.  Slack  see  this  disreputable  caricature  of  his 
once  res|)ectable  self  reflected — before,  behind,  sideways,  and  full- 
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faced,  yet  with  no  better  result  than  disgust  at  the  spectacle  he 
presented — his  shirt  ill-fitting,  his  necktie  shabby,  his  hair  rough, 
and  his  clothes  dusty. 

No  wonder  people  eyed  him  with  suspicion,  as  they  certainly  did 
each  time  he  began  his  confused  inquiries  about  the  ladies  whom 
he  described  as  "  Dames  AnglaJscSy^  and  whose  distinctive  mark  he 
gave  as  carrying  with  them  three  black  bags  **  Comme  gaJ*    • 

Seen  them  !     Who  hadn't  seen  them  ?     Not  an  hotel   did  he  put 
4ip  at,  not  a  person  did  he  meet,  but  they  had  just  parted  with  the 
three  veritable  ladies,  each  holding  in  her  hand  a  bag  which  the 
one  Mr.  Slack  was  possessed  of  might  have  claimed  for  its  twin 
brother.     They  had  been  met  at  Bingen,  at  Coblentz,  at  Frankfort, 
at  Manheim,  had  started  for  Switzerland — the  Tyrol,  for  Milan,  for 
Vienna;  until  Mr.  Slack,  fairly  worn  out  and  distracted,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Continent  must  be  overrun  with  ladies  each  one 
of  whom  had  registered  a  vow  to  carry  about  with  her  a  similar 
black  bag.     Never  again  would  he  run  the  risk  of  being  placed  in 
the  predicament  to  which  this  spirit  of  female  unanimity  had  sub- 
jected him.      For,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  every  one  seemed 
attracted  by  the  bag.  Men  eyed  it,  women  claimed  it,  porters  looked 
suspiciously  at  it ;  he  never  carried  it  without  feeling  conscious  of 
being  stared  at,  and  never  left  it  behind  without  feeling  certain  its 
contents  would  be  stared  into.     The  agony  he  underwent  through 
detecting  a  smile  on  a  chambermaid's  face   or  a  snigger    in    a 
waiter's  manner  was  only  known  to  Mr.  Slack  himself,  the  climax 
being  reached  by  the  lock  giving  way  and  the  contents  being  sent 
fluttering  down  and  about  the  stairs. 

He  no  longer  hesitated,  but  the  next  day  set  off  for  Rotterdam, 
and  before  another  week  had  elapsed  was  once  more  back  in  his 
native  land,  buoyed  up  with  the  certainty  that  by  the  aid  of  an 
advertisement  in  the  Times  and  inquiries  at  Twickenham  he  should 
be  able  to  restore  the  unfortunate  bag  once  more  into  the  custody 
of  its  lawful  owner. 

An  unexpected  return  is  seldom  successful,  and  poor  Mr.  Slack 
had  to  drain  to  its  dregs  the  cup  of  discomfort  attendant  on  such  a 
bold  venture.  The  rooms  were  dismantled,  the  carpets  up,  the  "bed 
was  taken  down,  and  the  maid  was  away.  Impressed  by  a  sense  of 
her  injuries,  Mrs.  Jones  could  find  no  better  outlet  for  her  indigna- 
tion than  the  constantly  repeated  "  Good  gracious  on  me,  Mr. 
Slack,  whatever  has  happened  to  you,  sir,  that  you  should  come 
back  in  this  wise,  looking  no  more  like  the  gentleman  that  started 
off  a  fortnight  since  come  Thursday  next  than  I  don't  know  what, 
nor  couldn't  say  to  save  my  life  .'^  '* 
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**  Happened,  Mrs.  Jones  ?"  laughed  Mr.  Slack.  **  Why,  nothing. 
I'm  dirty,  and  perhaps  a  trifle  tired,  but  a  good  wash  and  some 
breakfast  will  put  all  that  straight." 

**  I'm  sure  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  sighed  Mrs.  Jones.  Then 
her  quick  eye  catching  sight  of  the  strange  bag,  she  added, 
'*  But  lor,  Mr.  Slack,  that  ain't  your  bag,  sir  }  Why,  you've  never 
gone  and  lost  your  luggage,  to  be  sure  Y^ 

*'  Lost  my  luggage,  Mrs.  Jones  ?  Oh,  dear,  no,"  said  Mr.  Slack.. 
Then  seeing  it  was  of  no  use  trying  to  pass  off  the  impostor  on 
Mrs.  Jones,  he  added —  ' 

"  The  reason  of  my  having  this  is  that  some  friends  are  bringing 
my  bag  with  them,  and  this  bag  belongs  to  them,  only  I  brought  it 
on  because  it  was  more  convenient,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  indeed,  sir,"  snorted  Mrs.  Jones,  ever  alive  to  the  terrible 
fear  that  some  demon  in  female  form  might  be  going  to  snatch 
from  her  the  lodger  who,  of  all  others,  suited  her  most  completely. 

At  the  tone  of  Mrs.  Jones's  voice  and  the  accompanying  look  in 
Mrs.  Jones's  eye,  Mr.  Slack's  heart  sank  within  him.  Why  had  he 
made  this  wretched  evasion,  spoken  by  him  without  thought  and  in 
order  to  overcome  the  momentary  embarrassment  occasioned  by 
the  fear  of  his  landlady's  inquiries }  For  him  to  tell  the  truth 
now  would  but  confirm  the  suspicions  he  saw  his  statement  had 
awakened.  So,  assuming  the  most  devil-me-care  air  at  his  com- 
mand, he  begged  Mrs.  Jones  to  get  breakfast  ready  as  soon  as  she 
could  manage  it;  and  humming  as  he  went  **Za  donna  e  mohile^^  he 
ran  upstairs  and  disappeared  inside  the  bedroom. 

Slam  went  the  door,  and  off  fell  the  mask  of  unconcern  under 
which  i\Ir.  Slack  had  concealed  his  real  trepidation  while,  bag  in 
hand,  he  had  stood  confessed  the  greatest  coward  over  whom  a  land- 
lady had  ever  played  the  tyrant.  Long  years  of  experience  had 
taught  him  that  in  vain  might  he  try  to  keep  any  possession  of  his 
secret  from  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Jones,  whose  penetration  could  pick 
locks,  empty  drawers,  and  turn  cupboards  inside  out.  Given,  by 
Mr.  Slack's  absence,  five  minutes  of  opportunity,  and  when  he 
rcturiKHl  he  knew  that  imprinted  on  Mrs.  Jones's  vinegar  visage  he 
should  see  the  whole  list  of  fine  clothes  contained  within  that 
disastrous  counterfeit.  No,  he  could  never  leave  it  and  the  house 
toi^cther.  Whither  he  went  the  bag  must  go:  when  he  sat  it  must 
stand  within  his  sight — when  he  slept  it  must  repose  under  his 
bed.  Until  he  got  it  to  Twickenham  he  and  it  must  never  be 
parted  ;  and  the  question  now  to  be  answered  was,  how  soon  could 
he  arrive  within  the  precincts  of  that  suburban  locality  and  enter 
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upon  a  series  of  fresh  inquiries  concerning  three    ladies  whose 
description  he  must  furnish. 

While  Mr.  Slack's  mind  had  been  arriving  at  these  conclnsions, 
his  bodily  activity  had  been  directed  towards  changing  his  travel- 
stained  garments,  putting  on  one  of  his  own  peculiar  shirts, 
indulging  in  the  luxury  of  a  good  brush  at  his  hair,  and  effecting 
the  hundred  and  one  niceties  of  the  toilet  which  loss  of  apparatus 
had  hitherto  condemned  him  to  neglect. 

The  ceremony  finished,  once  more  he  stood  Mr.  Brimmington 
Slack,  with  an  appearance  so  irreproachable  that  had   he  carried 
about  the  black  bags  of  a  whole  harem  of  spinsters  not  a  ruffle 
would  have  stirred  the  ocean  of  either  public  or  private  confidence. 
Catching  sight  of  him  as  he  took  his  seat  at  the  breakfast  table  on 
which,  in  spite  of  her  indignation,    Mrs.  Jones  had  just    set  2i 
perfectly  cooked  chop,  the  arrows  of  sarcasm  with    which    that 
wrathful  landlady  had  filled  her  quiver  became  suddenly  blunted, 
and  in  place  of  the  nettle  she  had  ready  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue, 
she  merely  said,  in  a  tone  of  lachrj-mose  satisfaction — 

**  I'm  glad  to  see  you  looking  a  little  more  like 
again,  sir." 

**  Oh,  I'm  perfectly  right  now,  Mrs.  Jones,  and  shall  be  equal  \o 
anything  by  the  time  I've  done  justice  to  your  good  cooking." 

**  Fm  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  descending  to  a  sniff,  **  if  J  don't 
do  my  best  'tain't  for  want  o'  trying,  Mr.  Slack." 

**  But  you  always  do  do  your  best,  Mrs.  Jones.  Why,  I  haven't 
seen  a  chop  cooked  like  that  since  I  left  home.  Talk  about  going 
abroad  and  foreign  dishes,"  continued  Mr.  Slack,  tickling  his  nose 
with  the  goodly  scent  of  the  full-flavoured  mutton.  "  Give  me  old 
England,  say  I.  Take  my  word  for  it,  Mrs.  Jones,  one  good  chop 
is  worth  a  whole  sheep  of  their  fricaseed  cotelette  de  moutony 

Mrs.  Jones's  spirits  began  to  rise.  If  this  was  not  the  most 
decided  "put  on"  she  had  ever  seen,  there  was  no  cause  for 
further  fear.  "Only  do  their  cooking  well,"  she  mused,  pluming 
herself  on  the  art  in  which  she  excelled,  "  and  it's  little  chance  the 
most  designing  female  of  all  the  upper  classes  has  got  against  one 
who  knows  her  business." 

"  Can  you  get  me  the  Times,  Mrs.  Jones  ?"  said  the  voice  of  Mr. 
Slack,  breaking  in  on  his  landlady's  reverie.  **  I  have  hardly  seen 
a  paper  since  I  left.  What  has  happened  while  I've  been  away  ? 
Any  news,  eh  ?" 

*'  Not  nothing  that  will  interest  you,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Jones, 
trying  to  recall  some  of  the  contents  of  the  weekly  paper  from  which 
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her  stock  of  news  was  derived.  "  There's  been  two  or  three  most 
awful  fires  in  the  City,  and  a  woman  died  through  being  starved  to 
a  skeleton  at  Bermondsey,  and  nine  men  was  thrown  down  oflf  a 
scaffold  in  Islington,  and  a  boat  upset  and  all  hands  lost  on  the 
river;  but  I  can't  call  to  mind  nothing  more  much,  excepting  'tis 
that  the  bloodthirsty  villain  who  did  that  cold-blooded  murder  in 
S{)italfields  hasn't  been  taken,  though  he's  known  to  be  about  some- 
whercs  in  London,  for  after  changing  his  clothes  he  stopped  in 
King  William  Street  and  bought  a  black  bag  and  in  it  put  all  the 
things  he'd  worn  before." 

"  A  black  bag!"  repeated  Mr.  Slack. 
Mrs.  Jones  gave  a  nod  of  assent. 

"Just  such  a  one,"  she  said,  "as  that  you've  got  with  you 
upstairs,  may  be,  sir." 

"The  bag  I've  got  upstairs!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Slack,  sharply. 
'*  I'ack  of  stuff  and  nonsense!  That  bag  is — a — foreign  bag — a 
very  uncommon  bag;  not  at  all  like  anything  any  one  would  buy 
here,  Mrs.  Jones." 

Vix.  Slack  imparted  this  imaginary  information  with  a  decision 
.  intended  to  quash  at  once  any  pretence  of  curiosity  on  the  score  of 
similarity  that  ^Mrs.  Jones  might  indulge  in. 

"  Oh,  indeed,  is  it,  sir.^"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  huffed  at  Mr.  Slack's 

c  Kirp  s{)cech.     "  I've  hardly  cast  my  eye  towards  it  myself;  but  if 

-"s  what  you  say,  I  daresay  many  'ull  be  for  wishing  their  bags  was 

f  the  same  fanciful  pattern  ;  for  it  is  reported,  though  I  won't  be 

i  ae  one  to  vouch  for  it,  that  the  police  has  their  strict  orders  to 

t:op  and  open  any  bag  they  feel  disposed  to,  which — as  this  has 

^  ^'cn  always  looked  on  as  a  free  country — ain't  at  all  a  pleasant 

<^  jok  (Alt  for  some  folks." 

Xou,  monstrous,  absurd,  and  impossible  as  he  knew  the  silly 

^  ittle-tattle  of  this  woman's  foolish  talk  to  be,  in  an  instant  Mr. 

^^ lack's   nervous   impatience  to  be  rid  of  the  bag  returned  upon 

*  lim   with  redoubled  force.     Bolting  the  remains  of  his  chop,  and 

-crTi'lping  down  his   tea,   to    i\Irs.  Jones's   unbounded   surprise,   he 

J  limped   uj)   from  the  table,   and  muttering   something    about   an 

i  in[)()rtant  engagement  which  would  take  him  away  for  the  best  part 

<  )f  the  tlay,  vanished  upstairs,  w'as  gone  for  a  moment,  when  down 

1  u;  ran  again  ;  so  that  before  Mrs.  Jones  could  get  to  the  landing, 

^^he  lu.ird  tlu'  street  door  slam  behind  him,  and  by  the  time  she 

rt  ac  lud  the  window  a  cab  had  been  hailed,  into  which  Mr.  Slack 

jnmj)eil,    and    iiolding   tight   hold   of  the  black  bag,  in  another 

moment  was  driven  from  her  sight. 
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V. 

To  follow  the  complication  of  circumstances,  the  entanglement 
of  situations,  the  unhappy  events,  the  untoward  mistakes  by  which 
Mr.  Slack  was  harassed  and  worried  for  the  next  few  weeks  would 
tax  the  powers   of  the  biographer  and  weary   the   patience  of 
the  reader.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  though  the  year  was  now  fast 
coming  to  a  close,  not  a  word  had  been  heard  nor  a  line  inter- 
changed between  Mr.  Brimmington  Slack  and  the   three   ladies 
with  whom  in  July  last  he  made  his  short  and  ill-starred  journey. 
Of  the  two  unlucky  bags,  the  one,  unclaimed  and  forgotten,  lies 
still  in  the  office  on  the  Antwerp  Quay ;  the  other,  miserable  to 
relate,  hangs  an  incubus  still,  and  is  still  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Slack,  who,  after  searching  Twickenham  in  vain,  being  sent  from 
pillar  to  post  on  fool's  errands  without  number — ^after  advertising 
in  the  Times,  Morning  Post,  and — happy  thought ! — the  Queen,  "  the 
ladies'  newspaper,"  has  been  forced  to  succumb  to  Fate's    iron 
sway.    Seizing  the  occasion  of  a  day  at  Margate,  suggested  by  him- 
self and  accepted  by  Mrs.  Jones,  he  has  at  last  managed  to  bring 
away  the  unfortunate  bag  from  the  Waterloo  waiting-room,  where 
in  safety  it  had  for  weeks  lain   deposited,  and   unobserved    and 
unsuspected,  smuggle  it  into  the  house,  and  with  the  utmost  care 
and  caution  secrete  it  in  a  trunk,  the  former  contents  of  which  he 
had  covertly  abstracted  to  make  room  for  its  reception. 

In  his  own  mind  ^Ir.  Slack  had  no  doubt  that  the  ladies  were 
still  abroad,  carrying  out  a  wish  Anne  had  expressed  to  him  that 
their  stay  might  be  prolonged  beyond  the  originally  intended 
month.  So  long  as  they  returned  before  Christmas  Miss  Matilda 
had  said  she  did  not  see  any  great  obstacle  to  their  remaining ; 
and  acting  on  this  supposition,  as  Christmas  drew  near,  Mr.  Slack 
began  again  to  occupy  himself  with  the  composition  of  advertise- 
ments so  mysterious,  and  descriptions  so  complicated,  that  cer- 
tainly, had  they  "  met'the  eye"  of  either  of  our  three  friends,  they 
would  have  been  passed  over  without  the  slightest  idea  that  they 
in  any  way  concerned  them. 

Arrived  at  Antwerp  on  their  journey  back  Miss  Nettleton  and 
Anne  made  it  their  first  care  to  call  at  the  office  and  make 
anxious  inquiries  about  the  fate  of  the  bag  they  had  left,  when 
great  was  their  concern  to  hear  that  it  still  remained  there,  un- 
owned and  unclaimed.  Yet  the  clerk  was  as  confident  as  ever  that 
it  would  be  all  right.  *'The  gentleman,"  he  said,  "would  be  certain 
to   ask   for  it  whenever  he  came   back,  which   they  might   rest 
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assured  he  had  not  yet  done,  as  the  circumstance  had  been 
mentioned  to  the  various  stewards  on  the  line,  and  up  to  that 
time  not  an  inquiry  had  been  made  of  one  of  them." 

With  their  minds  made  thus  far  easy  the  ladies  had  returned  to 
England  ;  but,  it  being  now  the  end  of  August,  in  place  of  going  to 
their  respective  homes  Anne  and  Mrs.  Crampton  had  set  off  to  visit 
some  friends  in  Bedfordshire,  while  Miss  Nettleton  had  gone  to 
Broadstairs,  with  which  place  she  continued  to  be  so  charmed  that 
a  proposition  had  now  come  from  her  saying  that  if  her  cousins 
would  join  her  she  should  decide  to  remain  until  the  winter  had 
passed  and  the  fogs  were  over. 

Mrs.  Crampton  was  delighted.  She  enjoyed  being  with  Matilda, 
felt  certain  the  sea  air  was  the  very  thing  to  restore  her,  and, 
moreover,  if  Anne  was  released  from  the  task  of  attending  on  her 
she  would  be  able  to  pay  that  long-deferred  visit  to  her  friend  and 
schoolfellow,  Maria  Price,  who,  tired  of  being  refused,  had  at 
length  said  she  should  leave  Anne  to  fix  her  own  time  and  come 
when  she  could. 

Anne  hesitated.  Most  people,  she  argued,  had  made  engage- 
ments for  Christmas,  so  that  she  hardly  liked  to  volunteer  such  a 
proposition;  still  if  Maria  had  other  people  coming,  or  should  be 
i^oing  away  herself,  she  could  but  say  no ;  and  they  had  iiitherto 
always  been  such  good  friends  that  to  allow  the  shadow  of 
rcremony  to  rest  between  them  now  seemed  absurd.  So  with  many 
a  doubting  if  and  trembling  htit  Anne  plucked  up  her  courage, 
sent  off  the  letter,  and  before  two  days  had  elapsed  received  her 
answer,  which  said  : — 

"  Dear  Annp:, — You  are  the  very  person  of  all  others  we  wanted 
most,  but,  fearing  you  could  not  be  spared,  I  did  not  like  to  put 
you  to  the  pain  of  sending  another  refusal.  We  are  going  to  have 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foster,  whom  you  know,  and  a  friend  of  John's 
whom  we  want  you  to  like,  so  come  as  soon  as  you  can.  You  will 
find  us  both  ready  to  welcome  you." 

And  now  the  clear-sighted  reader  requires  to  be  told  no  more : 
llie  thing  is  i)lain  before  him.  Of  course  the  friend  is  Mr. 
Hrimmington  Slack,  who,  under  Mr.  Price's  hospitable  roof — 
whether  he  will  or  no — is  at  length  to  meet  the  cause  of  his  foreign 
journey,  the  cause  of  his  return,  and  the  owner  of  that  distracting 
iiK  uhus — the  black  bag. 

So,  passing  over  the  invitation  which  he  received,  and  after  many 
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a  groan  and  grumble  accepted,  we  will  suppose  the  decision  made^ 
the  letter  written,  the  matter  settled ;  and  Mr.  Slack,  this  time 
accompanied  by  a  brand-new  leather  portmanteau,  set  down  at  the 
Liverpool  Street  station  just  in  time  to  rush  to  the  office,  get  his 
ticket,  fly  along  the  platform,  and  be  shot  into  a  carriage,  when 
off"  goes  the  train.  What  a  close  shave !  How  did  he  come  ta 
be  so  late  ?  Mr.  Slack's  first  effort  with  returning  breath  was  to 
give  a  sigh  of  relief  that  he  had  not  been  left  behind  ;  his  second* 
to  stop  and  see  was  his  luggage  all  right. 

He  bends,  when  suddenly  his  eyes  fall  upon  a  form — a  female 
form — a  form  which  has  grown  familiar  to  his  thoughts  by  day  and 
to  his  dreams  by  night. 

**  It  is — //  />,"  he  cries.  **  It  is — it  is,"  comes  echoing  back,  and 
in  another  instant  ]Mr.  Slack  has  seized  in  his  excited  grasp  the  out- 
stretched hands  of  Miss  Anne  Crampton. 

**To  think  that  we  should  have  met  at  last,"  exclaims  Mr. 
Slack,  who,  overcome  by  the  suddenness  of  this  unexpected  joy, 
can  scarce  keep  his  rapture  within  decent  bounds. 

"Yes,  what  a  pleasure,"  murmured  Anne;  "  but  oh  !  Mr. '* 

and  here  Anne,  hesitating,  grew  confused. 

**  Slack  ! "  cried  the  gentleman.  **  ^Ir.  Brimmington  Slack  ; 
i\Iiss " 

**Anne  Crampton,"  supplied  the  lady,  after  which  they  both 
shook  hands  again,  seeming  well  pleased  with  their  self-introduc- 
tion. 

'*  And  have  you  had  your  bag  yet,  Mr.  Slack  ? "  said  Miss 
Anne. 

*^No,  but  I  have" 

**  Mine  ?  "  broke  in  Miss  Anne. 

**  Yours,"  cried  ]\Ir.  Slack,  laughing  uproariously.  **  Yours — 
yes,  of  course  it's  yours.  The  moment  I  knew  that  bag  did  not 
belong  to   inc,   that  instant    I    felt    convinced    it    must    belong 

to  >'<?//." 

'*  Oh,  how  kind  it  is  of  you  to  laugh  like  that,"  said  Anne, 
relieved.  **  I  can  see  now  that  you  have  been  good  enough  to  make 
nothing  more  than  a  joke  of  it." 

**  Kjokc  /"  echoed  ]\Ir.  Slack,  struck  by  the  novelty  of  the  idea. 
**  Of  course  I  did — the  best  joke  I  ever  knew  in  all  my  life."  And 
he  cast  at  Anne  a  look  which  seemed  to  individually  sum  up  the 
whole  contents  of  the  bag  at  a  glance,  and  was  so  irresistibly 
comical  that  it  set  her  kuic;hing  too. 

**  And  you  have  kept  it  all  this  time  ?"  she  said. 
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''  Kept  it,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Slack,  emphatically.  *'  Kept  it.  I 
would  not  have  parted  with  it  for  worlds.  I  carried  it  about  with 
me  everywhere,  guarded  it  as  a  sacred  trust,  which  had  I  died 
should  have  been  buried  with  me." 

Really  this  was  getting  more  than  serious.  At  the  earnest- 
ness of  ]\Ir.  Slack's  tone  and  the  fixedness  of  his  lo<A  Anne  felt 
her  heart  tremble.  Surely  no  ordinar}'  interest  could  inspire  such 
feelings  as  these  ?  What  should  she  do  }  How  should  she  act  } 
In  her  i)erplexity  she  ventured  such  a  tender  look  towards  Mr. 
Slack  that  positively  his  own  heart,  which  for  years  he  had 
declared  to  himself  was  nothing  but  a  disordered  liver,  began  to 
palpitate  with  unmistakable  emotion. 

''  I  am  afraid  you  are  used  to  paying  a  great  many  compliments," 
said  Anne. 

''/.^"  exclaimed  Mr.  Slack.  "No,  believe  me  no."  Happen 
what  might,  Mr.  Slack  could  not  allow  a  trusting  being  like  this  to 
regard  him  as  a  mere  heartless,  unfeeling  profligate. 

"  Indeed   I    may  say,   my   dear    Miss    Crampton,   that   so   far 

from  pleading  guilty  to  any soft  impeachment  of  this  kind-^ 

until  it  was  my  happiness  to  meet  you  I  never" What  the 

deuce  was  he  going  to  say  ?  Lost  in  this  labyrinth  of  words, 
Mr.  Slack  had  not  an  idea,  so  he  repeated  ** Never"  with  great 
(inpha>is,  adding  as  a  sequence  *'And  not  until  after  that  little 
i'>>i!n/cnips,  when  we  were  so  unfortunately  separated,  did  I  ever 
rralise  how  sad  it  is  to  seek  for  one — and  seek  in  vain — for  you 
liavr'  no  idea  how  persistently  I  sought  you  from  one  town  to  tjie 
()th(  r.  Mere  I  was  on  your  track  :  there  I  had  lost  all  clue.  Oh," 
si-ln(!  Mr.  Slack,  "what  a  weary  time  that  was,  till,  sick  with  hope 
d.  Irrred,  worn  out,  and  spiritless,  I  returned  within  a  fortnight  to 
my  home,  a  thoroughly  disappointed  man." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Slack!"  said  Anne,  for  the  pathos  of  Mr.  Slack's 
v.ords  had  all  but  melted  her  to  tears.  **  Oh,  Mr.  Slack,  what  can 
1  sa\  ?  I  really  feel  1  am  not  worthy  of  so  much  devotion, 
although,"  she  added,  faintly  blushing,  **I  must  confess  I  never 
1'  Inn  tcit  so  drawn  towards  one  I  knew  so  little  of,  and  after  you 
ii  I  I  K  it  1  often  had  to  take  myself  to  task,  little  dreaming  I  had 
.'L\v.\k<n(>d  a  feeling  similar  in  you." 

I   or  a  Tiioment  such  a  rush  of  conflicting  emotion  overpowered 

M'.  S!a'  k  that  Miss  Anne,  the  carriage,  and  all  that  it  contained 

s     in«  1   to  swim   round  and   whirl  before  him;    to  hide  his  em- 

i'    i.i>smtMU   he  was  forced  to   bend  down   and   make  a  feint  of 

k  iig  to  salute  the  lady's  hand.     Here  was  a  predicament  to 
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find  himself  in :  alone  in  a  railway  carriage  with  a  sensitive  beinj 
who,  influenced  by  something  he  seemed  to  have  said,  had  been 
led  to  expose  the  too  great  susceptibility  of  her  own  tender  feelings. 
What  could  he  do  ?  How  should  he  act  ?  It  was  true  he  had 
admired,  and  did  admire,  the  lady  before  him  ;  but,  bless  my  heart, 
a  serious  subject  like  matrimony  needed  years  of  reflection  and 
hesitation,  and  here  was  he  suddenly  brought  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  dangerous  plunge,  and  already  growing  dizzy  by  the  depth  of 
affection  he  saw  he  had  stirred  within  that  tender  heart. 

Terrible  as  the  alternative  seemed,  unless  Mr.  Slack  was  hence- 
forth to  brand  himself  as  a  villain  and  a  brute  he  must  bow  to  the 
destiny  which  was  opened  thus  before  him,  and  casting  away  all 
thoughts  of  self,  offer  at  once  his  hand  and  heart,  and  ask  Miss 
Anne  to  be  his  wife. 

The  moment's  pause  seemed  half  a  year.  What  shall  he  say  ? 
She  does  not  speak,  but,  evidently  waiting  for  the  craven  words 
which  linger  yet  in  Mr.  Slack's  husky  throat,  sits  silent  and  still 
with  blushing  cheeks  and  downcast  eyes. 

"  Miss  Crampton,"  he  managed  to  get  out.  "  My  dear  Miss 
Crampton,  words  fail  me  to  frame  the  request  I — I  really  wish  to 
make — ^}-our  too  feeling  heart  will  suggest  the  wish  that  rises 
within  mine.  Could  you  forego  the  sweet  companionship  of  3'our 
beloved  mother  and  your  very  superior  cousin,  and  entrust  the 
guidance  of  your  future  life  to  one  who  feels  himself  to  be  a  most 
unworthy  substitute  ?  In  short,  my  dear  Miss  Crampton,  if  you 
would  consider  my  hand  and  heart  and  a  modest  competency 
worthy  of  your  acceptance,  allow  me  to  lay  them  with  humble  devo- 
tion at  your  feet." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Slack  !"  cried  Anne — and  now  her  tears  were  falling 
fast — "  You  are  too  kind,  too  good ;  the  confiding  trust  you  show 
in  making  such  an  offer  overpowers  me — it  does  indeed  I  We  are 
anything  but  rich,  sir;  my  mother  is  a  widow,  we  are  in  a  way 
dependent  on  my  cousin — then  lam  no  longer  young — and  to  think 
that  you  care  for  me  alone.  Oh,  you  are  too  good !  I  have  nothing 
but  the  whole  of  my  grateful  heart  to  give  you  in  return." 

"  And  is  not  that  an  exchange  worth  a  kingdom  ?"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Slack,  all  his  former  hesitation  and  embarrassment  gone, 
for  Anne's  tearful  face  and  trembling  words  had  seemed  to  drive 
away  regret  and  fear  from  his  mind,  and  his  heart,  which  a 
moment  before  had  felt  so  heavy,  now  sat  within  him  buoyant  and 
light  as  thistle-down. 

**  Too  good  }'*  said  Mr.  Slack,  quoting  Anne's  repeated  assertion. 
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*'Wliy,  Miss  Anne,  how  do  you  know  but  I  am  the  veriest 
imj)ostor  that  ever  trod  the  earth  ?" 

"  No,  you  are  not  that,"  laughed  Anne.  "  I  know  all  about  you 
and  who  you  are."  And  answering  Mr.  Slack's  inquiring  gaze,  she 
added,  **  Mr.  Brimmington  Slack,  Mr.  John  Price  of  Ongar's  great 
friend." 

"  Why,  who  told  you  ?  however  did  you  know  that  ?" 

Stooping  down,  Anne  made  a  pull  at  the  portmanteau  and 
pointed  to  the  direction  on  it.  "When  the  guard,"  she  said, 
"whom  I  know,  put  it  into  the  carriage,  he  told  me  that  the  gentle- 
man who  was  going  to  Mr.  Price's  was  coming,  so  as  I  was  rather 
curious  about  John's  friend,  I  sat  expecting  him,  and  when  he 
came  it  turned  out  to  be  you." 

"And  you  know  the  Prices  .^"  exclaimed  Mr.  Slack. 

"Yes.     Tm  going  down  now  to  stay  with  them." 

"Never,"  cried  Mr.  Slack;  "it  can't  be — the  thing's  not 
possible." 

"Oh  yes,  but  it  is.  I  was  asked  to  meet  you  before,  only  as 
Cousin  Matilda  wished  to  go  abroad  I  could  not  go." 

Mr.  Slack's  astonishment  became  so  overpowering  that  he  was 
obliged  to  take  off  his  hat  and  relieve  his  feelings  by  a  long- 
drawn  sicrh. 

"  What !  "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  are 
the  lady  asked  by  the  Prices  last  July?" 

"  Yes  ;  the  very  same." 

"  Why,  bless  my  soul,  I  ran  away  from  you.  I  went  abroad  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  I  would  not  meet^t>«  and  be  made  to 
marry  a  woman  I  felt  I  should  detest." 

"Ah,  then  I  sec  they  talked  of  me,  as  they  did  of  you,"  said 
Anne  slyly.  "  Oh,  I  fancied  you  must  be  such  a  different  man 
from  wluit  you  are." 

Not  at  all  clever,  nor  a  bit  good  looking.  What  a  charming 
( ompanion  she  was  to  be  sure  1  So  unaffected,  and  frank  and 
sensible.  Mr.  Slack's  spirits  rose  every  moment.  His  only  regret 
was  that  thev  could  not  be  married  at  once  and  start  off  on  their 
honeymoon. 

"You  may  be  sure,"  he  said  laughing,  "I  never  knew  from 
wliom  I  was  running  away,  but  I  did  know  whom  I  was  running 
aftcrT  For  by  this  time,  having  ignored  the  bag,  Mr.  Slack  felt 
lally  convinced  that  the  aim  and  object  of  his  search  had  all  along 
bren  Anne,  and  Anne  alone.  "And  when  Price  asked  me  down," 
he  added,  "  I  only  hesitated  because — of  what  I  was  leaving 
behind." 
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"What  will  the  Prices  say?"  said  Anne.  **  How  shall  we  tell 
them  ?  " 

*' Leave  that  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Slacks  growing  bold  as  a  lion,  "Til 
give  them  a  surprise." 

"Why,  how.?"  But  before  Mr.  Slack  could  tell  the  station 
came  in  sight — in  went  the  train,  and  up  to  the  door  of  the  carriage 
ran  a  lady  followed  by  a  gentleman,  who  cried  "  There's  Slack — 
all  right !  How  d*ye  do,  old  fellow  ?  Why,  Anne,  is  that  you  ? 
Maria — ^here's  Anne  and  Slack  come  in  the  same  carriage 
together." 

"  I  hope  you've  been  talking,"  said  I\Irs.  Price,  when  Anne,  who 
had  by  this  time  been  helped  out  and  duly  welcomed,  stood  by 
her  side.  "  I  want  you  to  be  great  friends,  you  know,  so  let  me 
introduce  you." 

**  Stay,"  said  Mr.  Slack,  seizing  the  opportunity.  "  First  let  me 
introduce  ^<?«.  Your  old  friend  Miss  Anne  Crampton — the  future 
Mrs.  Brimmington  Slack." 


TABLE  TALK. 

BY  SYLVANUS  URBAN,  GENTLEMAN. 


What  can  be  a  more  fitting  topic  of  1  1  1 

rollowing  communication  l^which  has  \  '        s 

nic  from  my  contributor  **  Fin  Bee  "  ? — *'  Fr 
that  dainty  fourchette — one  of  the  m  :e  J  of 

American  Cousins,  to  whom   all  Sh;  (      €%  li  2  ' 

hold  words/ — Horace  Howard  1  nds  tl  s 

of  fare  of  the  Shakspere  Society  of       ih       ]         — 
men   who  never  fail  to  for  re^  (      pj 

birthday — having  garnered  from 

quips   and  conceits   as  proper  s  to  *  s  and 

And  to  whom,  save  to  Sylvanus  Ui     .n,  si  *  Fin  Bee'  i 

ihc  latest  of  these  quaint  vienus  V^  ' 

MDCCCLXXVI. 

1564  April  26  Gclielmus  Filius  Johanwes  Shakspere. 
1616  April  25  Will  Shakspere  Gent. 

Prolognr.        To  his  bones  sweet  sleep  ! 

Piiliinion.         ICv'n  he  that  led  you  to  this  banquet. — V.  iv.  22. 

I  WKXTY-FOURTIl  ANNUAL  DINNER  OF  THE  SHAKSPERE 

SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

VVit'seus.         Keep  the  feast  full ;  bate  not  an  hour  on't ! — L  i.  219. 
V'/ii'sius.         Hicy  have  a  noble  work  in  hand,  will  honour 

The  very  powers  that  love  'era. — V.  i.  6. 
U'oorr.  Come,  siveet,  we'll  go  to  dinner.— V.  ii.  89. 

At  the  Merchants'  Club, 
Satirdav,  April  22.  At  7  o'clock. 

V/icui/s.  good  cheer. 

Now  turn  we  towards  your  cora forts. — I.  i.  2^^. 

^^t  (,h/t'tvi.      Thou  shall  remember  nothing  more  than  what 
That  banquet  bids  thee  to  ! — I.  i.  185. 

Members  Present. 

Kicliar.J  L.  Asliurst  Samuel  Dickson  Francis  Macauley 

\.  Sydney  I^iddlc  Asa  I.  Fi<h  John  G.  R.  McEkoy 

lltMTy  Aiiiiiit  liruwn  Horace  Howard  Furness  Alfred  Vezin 

j.M.iJa  Costa  Victor  Guillou  Henry  Galbraith  Ward 

I'/ir.ius.         Tlic  prim'sl  for  this  proceeding,  and  the  number 
To  carry  sucli  a  business,  forth  and  levy 
Our  wortliiest  inbtruments. — I.  i.  161. 
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Arcite, 

Gen'old, 

Theseus, 

Pirithous. 

Theseus, 

Pcdamon, 
Palatnon, 

Gerrold. 


Theseus. 
Daughter, 

Gerrold. 

Arcite. 
Palamon, 

Arcite. 


Etnilia. 


Palamon. 
Daughter. 


Servant. 
Emilia. 


Gaoler. 
Hippolyta, 


Daughter. 
1st  Queen. 


Hark,  sir !  they  call  • 

The  scattered  to  the  banquet. — III.  i.  io8. 
We  are  a  merry  rout,  or  else  a  rabble. 
Of  company. — III.  v.  io6. 
Are  they  all  thus  ? 
They  are  all  the  sons  of  honour. 
Now,  as  I  have  a  soul,  I  long  to  see  *em  ! — IV.  ii.  139. 

Menu. 
You  talk  of  feeding  me  to  give  me  strength. — III.  i.  119^ 
Our  stars  must  glister  with  new  fire,  or  be 
To-day  extinct. — V.  i.  69. 
Fie,  fie ! 

What  tediosity  and  disensanity 
Is  here  among  ye ! — III.  v.  i. 

Little  Neck  Clams. 
This  is  a  cold  beginning. — III.  v.  loi. 

I  make 
A  carrack  of  a  cockle  shell. — III.  iv.  13. 
I  first  appear,  though  rude,  and  raw. — III.  v.  122, 
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Do  you  not  feel  it  thaw  you  ? 

Stay  ;  I'll  tell  you 

After  a  draught  or  two  more. 

Spare  it  not. 

The  Duke  has  more,  coz. — III.  iii.  17. 

POTAGE. 

Aux  Asperges  ^  la  Royale. 
Constant  queen. 
Sweet,  white  as  chaste,  and  pure. — V.  i.  26^ 

Amontillado  1857. 
Give  me  more  wine. — III.  iii.  27. 
Some  two  hundred  bottles. — ^V.  ii.  45. 

Primeurs  Varices. 
Merry  spring  time's  harbinger.^-I.  i.  8.     Song. 
All  dear  Nature's  children  sweet. — I.  i.  13.     Song.. 

BOUCH^ES  A  la  ReINE. 

Dainty,  madam. — II.  i.  183. 

She  locks  her  beauties  in  her  bud. — ^11.  i.  195. 

POISSON. 

Saumon  Frais  de  Califomie  k  la  Hollandaise. 

one  salmon. — II.  i.  4. 

they  have  skipped 
Torrents, — I.  iii.  37. 

Steinberger  Cabinet  1865. 
I  loved  my  lips  the  better  ten  days  after : — ^11.  iii.  26. 
Thus  dost  thou  still  make  good  the  tongue  o*  the  world. — 

I.  i.  226. 


Gaoler. 
Gaoler, 


Palanion. 

Arcitc, 

Palamoii, 


Emilia. 
Emilia. 


Emilia. 


yd  Queen. 


^*-^^'iieen. 


\i\ite. 


I-.niilia. 


l\i!anioii. 


llippolyti. 
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CONCOMBRES. 

You  are  dangerous,— II.  ii.  318. 
There  is  no  remedy. — II.  i.  322. 

RELEVfi. 

Selle  de  Mouton  I,  I'Anglaise. 
What  is  this  ?  " 

'Tis  a  lusty  meat.— III.  iii.  27. 

I  am  glad 
You  have  so  good  a  stomach. 

I  am  gladder 
I  have  so  good  meat  to  *t.— III.  iii.  20. 

PoMMERY  Sec. 

Cremant  d'Ay  Blanc. 

out  of  two  I  should 
Choose  one, — V.  i.  141. 

What  a  mere  child  in  fancy 
That  having  two  fair  gowds  of  equal  sweetjBg^- ' 
Cannot  distinguish,  but  must  cry  for  b^*il_iv.  ii.  52. 

Legumes. 
Petits  Pois  au  Natu^j 
(then  but  beginnin; 
To  swell  about  the  blossom  "*  t  ;::  f.m 
Pommes  de  Ten-e^^^  Bermudes. 
L,ke  wnnkled  pebblesj„  ^    j        ^ 
\ ou  may  behold  'em,     ■,  ■   ,,' 

^  „    yENTRfiES. 

UuenellQ^„.        ,  0  1  • 

^v-s  Bigarrees  au  Salpicon. 

r     "--''lii^^A^rtichauts  i  la  Barigoulc. 

shall  their  sweetness  fall 

Upon  thy  tasteful  lips, — I.  i.  178. 

their  shaq)  spines  being  gone — I.  i.  I.  Song. 

Fresher  than  May,  sweeter 

Than  her  j^'old  buttons  on  the  boughs,  or  all 

Th'  enamell'd  knacks  o*  the  mead  or  garden  ! — III.  i. 

Perrip:r  Jouet  1872. 
What  a  fiery  sparkle  and  quick  sweetness 
lias  this  young  prince  ! — IV.  ii.  13. 
Asperges  en  branches, 
first  born  child  of  Ver, — I.  i.  7.  Song. 

Sorbet. 
Grog  Americain. 
with  ice  to  cool  'em. — I.  ii.  34. 
I  feci  myself, 
With  this  refreshing,  able  once  again 
To  out-durc  danger. — III.  vi.  8. 

ROTI. 

Bccassines  sous  Canap6. 
babes  broach'd  on  the  lance, — I.  iii.  20. 
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Arcite.  whose  breath  blows  down 

The  teemmg  Ceres'  foison ;  who  dust  pluck 
With  hand  armipotent  from  forth  blue  clouds 
The  mason'd  turrets ; — ^V.  i.  53. 

Adjournment. 
Epilogue.  'Tis  in  vain,  I  see,  to  stay  ye : 

Have  at  the  worst  can  come,  then  ! 

(For  'tis  no  other)  any  way  content  ye, 

(For  to  that  honest  purpose  it  was  meant  ye) 

We  have  our  end ; 
77h\u-us.        Once  more,  farewell  all !     [^Ex^unt. — I.  i.  225. 
3n/  Queen.  a  city,  full  of  straying  streek  ; — I.  ▼.  15. 

The  citations  this  year  are  from  **  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,"  attributed  to 

Sliakspcre  and  Fletcher.      The   editions  used  are  the  "  Works  of  Beaumont 

and  Fletcher,"  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce.     London,   1846 ;  "Dyce's  Shak- 

<pere."      2nd   Edition.      London,    1864;    Skeat's    "Two    Noble    Kinsmen." 

Cambridge,  1875. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

MDCCCLXXVI. 


As  1  expected,  some  communications  have  reached  me  touching 
that  letter  from  Mr.  Plummer  which  I  printed  last  month  on  the 
subject  of  the  curvature  of  the  globe.  Mr.  Plummer,  it  will  be 
rcincmbcTcd,  stated  that  a  contractor,  having  cut  a  canal  two  miles 
long  with  a  straight  bed,  found  the  water,  when  it  was  let  in, 
runnini^  eight  inches  deeper  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends,  which 
-Mr.  Plummer  submitted  for  Mr.  Hampden's  consideration  as  a 
fair  demonstration  of  the  curvature  of  the  earth,  the  eight  inches 
being  a  correct  proportion  in  the  distance.  Here  is  Mr.  Hampden's 
reply,  which  is  characteristically  forcible  : — 

JO   THK   KDITOR   OV   THE   **  GENTLEMAN'S   MAGAZINE.'* 

22,  Paternoster  Row,  Nov.  2,  1876. 
I   lRrtl)y  promise  and  pledge  myself  to  pay  Mr.  J.  J.  Plummer  the  sum  of 
fijfv  piiunds  if  he  will  prove  that  there  is  one  truthful  statement  in  his  letter  to 

\on  touching'  the  curvature  of  the  bed  of  the  canal. 

riie  form  of  the  challenge  strikes  me  as  somewhat  strange,  seeing 
that  Mr.  Phinimer  said  nothing  about  the  "curvature  of  the  bed  of 
iIm-  (anal,"  but  declared  the  bed  to  be  straight  and  the  surface  of 
ilio  water  ( iirved.  I,  however,  forwarded  a  copy  of  Mr.  Hampden's 
r.otc  to  Mr.  Plummer,  who,  in  the  following  letter,  replies  at  once 
to  :liat  and  to  my  observations  of  last  month  : — 

OrwcU  Dene,  Nacton,  Ipswich,  November  5th,  1876. 

l)oai  Sir.  In  reply  to  your  (juerics  in  the  ilcntlcmajCs  Maffizine^  I  may  remark 
ih.ii  a  ]k;c ileal  ^urvcyor  would  more  readily  and  authoritatively  resolve  your 
«!   nil-  rci^'ar  lin^'  t)ie  methods  wlicrcby  a  perfectly  straight  bed  would  be  made  to 
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a  canal  than  I.  Necessarily,  if  the  plan  adopted  had  been  to  level  from  point  to 
point  along  its  course,  he  must  insensibly  have  "  followed  the  earth's  cnrvature," 
but  my  correspondent  implied  that  there  is  a  simpler  if  less  accurate  method  of 
sur\'eying  in  use,  which  ser\-es  very  well  in  ordinary  cases,  "where  only  short  dis- 
tances are  passed  over,  nor  could  I  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  this  method  would 
be.  Let  us  assume  that  two  staves  are  erected  at  either  end  of  the  canal,  theii 
upper  extremities  being  at  a  conveniently  assumed  height  above  the  level  of  the 
water  or  the  canal  bottom.  Then  placing  a  level  at  one  end  of  the  proposed 
canal  and  adjusting  it  upon  the  other  staff,  any  number  of  points  may  be  set  off 
on  perpendicular  rods  erected  at  suitable  distances  between  the  ends,  all  of  which 
will  (disregarding  the  slight  effect  of  atmospheric  refraction)  be  upon  the  same 
plane.  It  would  be  immaterial  how  tortuous  the  course  of  the  canal.  If  he  then 
shifted  the  level  to  the  other  end  and,  repeating  the  operation,  arrived  at  the 
same  system  of  points,  he  would  be  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  his  work.  The 
excavations  would  then  be  carried  on  to  a  depth  below  the  fiducial  points  equal 
to  the  assumed  distances  at  the  ends. 

I  have  further  received  your  note  of  the  4th  inst.  containin^^  copy  of  Mr. 
Hampden's  challenge,  of  which  I  had  ^already  heard,  directly  from  himself.  He 
makes  me  the  further  offer  of  a  wager  for  ;f  100  that  I  cannot  show  a  curve  of  fonr 
inches  in  twenty  miles  upon  the  Bedford  Canal  in  Norfolk.  I  must  confess  these 
offers  are  exceedingly  tempting ;  it  is  seldom  one  has  the  chance  of  so  easily 
pocketing  so  considerable  a  sum.  Unfortunately  there  is  one  point  that  makes 
me  hesitate.  I  have  simply  expressed  a  contrary  belief  to  that  so  well  known  as. 
being  entertained  by  Mr.  Hampden,  and  he  at  once  politely  charges  me  with 
presumption,  insanity,  and  falsehood,  as  well  as  with  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
impose  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public  and  of  "  Cockney  Editors."  Could  I 
withstand  the  brunt  of  his  terrible  wrath  if  I  were  to  become  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  his  ;f  150  ?  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  whatever  use  you  please  of  this 
communication. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly,  John  J.  Plummkr. 

I  wish  Mr.  Plummer*s  explanation  of  the  method  by  which  the  bed 
of  the  canal  in  question  was  cut  level  from  end  to  end  through  a 
distance  of  two  miles  had  given  the  actual  plan  adopted  instead  of 
an  hypothetical  one.     I  cannot  doubt,  however,  that  it  is  quite 
practicable  to  make  a  straight  canal  bed  two  miles  in  length  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  spite  of  the  globular  formation  of  our 
planet.     I  confess  I  am  not  surprised  that  Mr.  Plummer  should 
hesitate  to  accept  the  challenge  thrown  down,  since  Mr.  Hampden 
does  not  conduct  this  controversy  with  the  courtesy  or  tolerance 
necessary  to  the  pleasant  pursuit  of  the  investigation.     I  have  a 
second  letter  from  him,  in  which  he  tells  me  he  cannot  imagine 
how  I  failed  to  perceive  the  **  outrageous  absurdity  and  palpable 
falsehood  of  every  statement"  in  jNIr.  Plummer's  first  letter;  and  he 
calls  upon  me  to  expose  the  **  insult  upon  the  credulity"  of  my 
readers.     "Have  you  really  yet  to  learn,"  he  asks,   "that  these 
so-called  astronomers  are  the  biggest  impostors  on  the  face  of  the 
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earth?"     In  the  end  he  puts  his  name  to  the  following  general 

challenge  : — 

r  am  prepared  to  pay  the  sum  of  ten  guineas  per  mile  on  any  ten  miles  of  land 
or  water  where  the    prescribed  curvature  can  be   practically  exhibited,  in  the 

presence  of  honest  and  intelHgent  men. 


Another  correspondent  criticises  Mr.  Plummer's  canal  theorem 

from  a  totally  different  point  of  view : — 

TO   SYLVANUS   URBAN,   GENTLEMAN. 

73,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  Nov.  13th,  1876. 

Sir, — Apropos  of  "  Table  Talk  "in  your  issue  of  this  month  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  John  Hampden's  theory  of  the  earth's  form,  I  wish  humbly  to  expiess  my 
suqirise  that  Mr.  Plummer,  in  his  letter  to  you,  should  designate  the  bed  or 
bottom  of  the  excavation  of  which  he  speaks  as  being  "rigorously  level." 

If  the  contractor,  after  staking  out  his  two  miles  of  ground,  had  set  in  the 
middle  an  upright  pole,  and  from  that  point  had  made  the  bed  of  his  canal  to 
proceed  towards  each  end  in  a  line  that  should  be  at  a  right  angle  to  the  per- 
jicndicular  pole,  he  would  then  have  just  such  a  canal  as  Mr.  Plummer  describes, 
and  sufficient  water  being  let  in,  the  depth  of  water  at  each  end  would  of  course 
be  about  eight  inches  shallower  than  at  the  middle,  as  marked  by  the  pole. 

But  how  can  such  a  line  as  that  of  the  surface  of  this  bed  bfe  termed  "  level "  ? 
A  builder's  spirit-level  appHed  as  a  test  would  indicate  true  level  at  no  one  point 
of  the  cutting;  except  that  where  the  pole  stood.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  from  the 
centre  up  to  eacli  end  an  incline  at  a  gradient  of  eight  inches  per  mile. 

Mr.  Plummer  told  the  contractor  he  should  not  have  executed  his  survey  upon 
the  assumption  of  a  dead  level— I  think  it  was  the  contractor's  misfortune  that 
///'//  was  just  what  he  failed  to  do. 

The  commonly  accepted  theory — held  even,  as  I  gather  from  Mr.  Plummer's 
letter,  hy  so  learned  a  mathematician  as  that  gentleman  must  be,  he  being  a 
Trofessor  of  Astronomy — that  a  straight  line  drawn  at  a  right  angle  to  a  per- 
l)en(liciilar  line  is  Uifcl  must  surely  be  erroneous;  at  least,  and  I  state  it  with 
soiiif  (iilhdence,  such  is  my  clear  conviction. 

I  cannot  help  thinkin«j  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  "  gossip  *'  on  this 
suhject  there  has  run  one  cardinal  error — that  is,  the  ignoring  the  fact  that  the 
line  of  the  earth's  rotundity  is  the  only  line  on  earth  that  is  flat ^  assuming  it  to 
l)e  conceded  that  the  term  flat  signifies,  as  defined  by  most  lexicographers,  a 
slate  of  levelness. 

In  all  mundane  things  the  terms yfa/  and  round  have  a  widely  different  mean- 
in;,',  hut  as  applied  to  a  line  representing  a  segment  of  a  circle  the  diameter  of 
which  is  8,oc)o  miles  the  terms  should  be  held  as  being  synonymous,  inasmuch 
as  that  line  (such  as  exists  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean)  indicates  not  only  the 
<  urv ature  of  the  earth's  rotundity,  but  also  the  only  line  that  is  truly  flat  and 
hvil.  ( Onsecjuenlly  I  think  we  may  safely  say  (I  believe  it  to  be  incontrover- 
iihh  )  ill  It  the  earth  may  as  j)roperly  be  termed y/a/  as  round. 

It  Mr.  Hampden  would  only  admit  that  the  earth  is  round,  I,  for  one,  would 
111  It  hr  at  issue  with  him,  at  least  not  on  the  score  of  its  flatness. — Very 
]  L-  peel  fully, 

Samuel  T.  Robinson. 
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I\Ir.  Robinson  is  evidently  a  humourist"  in  philology.      I    do   no: 
imagine  that  he  is  serious  when  he  professes  to  have  detected  the 
cardinal  error  which  has  run  through  this  gossip  on  the  shape  of 
our  planet.     It  may  be  a  convenient  habit  of  engineers  to  use  the 
terms  **flat"  and  "level"  to  signify  surfaces  and  lines  which  are 
at  every  point   equidistant  from   the   centre   of  gravity ;     but   in 
ordinary  language  a  level  line  is  understood  to  be  the  same  thin^ 
as  a  straight  line  in  gcometr}'',  and  flat  is  synonymous  with  a  plane 
surface  according  to  Euclid's  definitions.     Now  a  straight  line  in 
geometry  does  not  correspond  with  the  line  of  the  curvature  of 
the  globe ;  neither  does  Euclid's  plane  surface  lie  parallel  with  the 
oval  face  of  the  ocean.     Here,  however,  arises  the  curious  question 
whether  we  follow  Euclid  or  the  earth's  curvature  in  our  ordinan* 
mechanical  operations.     Is  a  billiard-table  a  plane  as  defined  bv 
Euclid,  or  is  it  what  Mr.  Robinson  calls  "level,"  corresponding^ 
with  the  globular  face  of  the  planet  ?     If  the  billiard-table   wore  a 
hard  and  highly-polished  face,  and  were  made  an  absolute  mathe- 
matical   plane    surface,    I    suppose  the   billiard-ball    would    rest 
nowhere  except  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  that  point  being  nearer 
than  any  other  to  the  centre  of  gravity. 


A  PHILOSOPHER,  sitting  apart  and  watching  the  doings  of  his 
fellow  man,  complains  that  the  world  continues  to  be  ruled  and  in 
a  manner  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  most  absolute  folly.       The 
greatest  events  arise,  he  avers,  out  of  the  most  utter  nonsense. 
"What  is  it,"  he  asks,  "that  is  giving  so  much  trouble  to  half  a 
dozen  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  earth  at  the  present  moment .-' 
It  is  a  question  of  the  sovereignty  of  a  race  of  people  whom   wc 
call  Turks.     Now  Turkish  rule  in  Europe,  if  it  has  a  meaning, 
signifies  that  a  person  named  Mahomet,  who  lived  about  thirteen 
hundred  years  ago,  was  commissioned  by  Heaven  to  make  known  a 
system  of  theology,  and  to  establish  a  rule  of  life  for  mankind  based 
upon  that  theology.     But  Mahomet  never  had  any  such  commis- 
sion.    His  Khoran  was  not  dictated  by  the  angel  Gabriel.    He  had 
no  more  actual  knowledge  about  Paradise,  or  immortality,  or  of  the 
will  of  God  as  to  the  conduct  of  men,  than  the  meanest  of  the 
millions  of  people  who  have  accepted  his  doctrine  or  the  most 
unintelligent  of  the  myriads  who  by  the  accident  of  birth  or  place 
has  not  been  one  of  his  followers.     This  statement  of  fact  sounds 
very  trite,  and  because  it  is  trite  we  forget  how  much  it  has  to  do 
with    the   great   mattery   which    occupy   so    much  of  the  world's 
attention.     When  wc  come  to  reflect  upon  the  subject  it  seems  a 
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remarkable  thing  that  millions  of  sensible  people  of  various  nations 
in  these  days  should  be  on  the  point  of  actual  warfare  simply 
l>ecause  the  fact  has  not  yet  been  recognised  that  the  man 
Mahomet  said  and  wrote  a  good  many  things  without  having  any 
warrant  whatever  for  his  words.  If  anybpdy  disputes  my  pK)sition» 
and  attempts  to  trace  the  present  troubles  in  Europe  to  more 
rational  causes,  I  ask  What  would  become  of  the  Eastern  question 
if  every  man  and  woman  now  living  in  Europe  were  to-day  to 
open  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  Mahomet  knew  none  of  the  things 
that  he  professed  to  know,  and  that  there  never  was  any  decent 
show  of  reason  for  putting  faith  in  Mahomet's  professions  ?"  I  will 
not  attempt  to  measure  logic  with  my  friend  the  philosopher.  If 
his  view  of  the  situation  does  not  embrace  all  that  is  to  be  said 
ou  this  curious  topic,  there  is  something  in  what  he  says  that  is 
calculated  to  take  some  of  the  pride  out  of  us  as  a  portion  of  the 
brotherhood  of  so-called  intelligent  beings. 


Wi:  ought  not  to  have  been  told,  as  the  result  of  the  latest  Arctic 
expedition,  that  to  reach  the  North  Pole  is  "impracticable."  That 
word,  unfortunately,  appeared  in  the  first  telegrams  which  an- 
nonnced  the  return  of  the  vessels  and  summarised  into  a  sentence 
or  two  the  results  of  the  voyage.  The  explorers  did  all  that  it 
NYas  possible  for  them  to  do,  and  could  not  penetrate  beyond  a 
( vTtain  point.  It  was  a  most  interesting  and  important  explora- 
tion, and  the  men  deserve  unbounded  credit.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  shall  never  reach  the  Pole.  It  is  purely  a  question 
of  nu'ans  and  contrivances.  The  great  service  of  the  expedition 
is  thr  knowledge  it  has  given  us  of  the  fact  that,  unti^  some  new 
<x|)'(lic'nl  has  been  thought  of  and  perfected,  any  further  attempt 
\v<»ulil  be  a  waste  of  noble  energy  and  endurance.  We  shall, 
houL'ver,  know  all  about  the  Pole  some  day;  and  perhaps  there  is 
;i  j)r(:)rLss  of  arithmetic,  conceivable  though  not  practicable,  which 
would  tell  us  the  date  on  which  the  flag  of  civilised  adventure 
will  be  planted  there.  For  if  Mr.  Buckle  is  right,  and  the 
hunian  mind  works  by  forces  and  processes  pot^tially  though 
not  ai  tiially,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  measurable,  there 
must  W  fiu:ures  somewhere  which  would  show  how,  when,  and 
1>\  whom  the  point  of  earth  farthest  distant  from  the  equator  will 
be  riaclicd. 

Tmi   oltl  (lurstion  of  the  abstract  merits  and  demerits  of  war  as  an 
.iL^i  iH  V  in  human  affairs  has  been  naturally  revived  by  Mr.  Bright  at 
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this  crisis,  and  the  eloquent  Radical  statesman  has  been  called  once 
more  to  account  in  many  quarters  for  the  heterodoxy  of  his  point  of 
view.  I  will  let  that  question  rest  where  it  is.  It  is  a  good 
subject  to  speculate  upon  if  the  speculation  could  be  carried  on 
upon  its  merits,  apart  from  party  predilections ;  and  there  is  this 
advantage  in  "  table  talk,"  that  it  often  offers  a  better  opportunity 
for  considering  a  point  of  controversy  apart  from  allegiance  to  any 
section  of  thinkers  than  any  other  field  of  discussion.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  lead  the  conversation,  but  I  will  oflfer  a  little  item  or 
two  of  material.  Some  considerable  time  ago  an  arithmetician 
made  a  careful  estimate  of  the  number  of  persons  who  have 
probably  been  killed  in  battle  since  the  beginning  of  history,  and 
his  sum  total  ran  up  to  6,860,000,000.  If  he  was  anywhere  near 
the  mark  the  figure  has  probably  by  this  time  run  up  to  seven 
thousand  millions.  That  is  equal  to  full  seven  times  the  present 
population  of  the  earth.  The  period  which  this  estimate  covers  is 
not  much  more  than  four  thousand  years,  which  gives  a  slaughter 
of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  millions  to  each  thousand  years. 
Now,  as  the  present  population  of  our  planet  is  put  down  at  one 
thousand  millions  it  would  follow  that,  speaking  rough  J  v,  it 
takes  about  six  hundred  years  to  sweep  off  the  face  of  the  earth  by 
battle  a  number  of  persons  equal  to  the  entire  population  at  auy 
given  time ;  and  in  every  hundred  years  one-sixth  of  the  human 
race  is  destroyed  in  fight.  These  facts  form  points  of  interest  in 
the  problem  which  Mr.  Bright  attempts  to  solve  by  contending 
that  as  a  general  rule  these  many  battles  have  not  conferred 
any  material  and  lasting  advantages  either  on  the  survivors  or 
their  posterity. 
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The  Fortl-kf.  or  the  Sea. 


OONLIGHT.  ihc 

lyp:^  of  peace,  was 
Kioking  dow-n  from 
Heaven'  upon  the 
close  of  a  wild  war 
of  winds  and  waves. 
She  was  an  old  moon: 
though  she  was  high 
in  the  sky,  the  ihin- 
ncsl  or  grey  lines  In 
ihc  far  East  wamcd 
ihc  rebels  that  they 
li;id  not  much  time  left  to  smooth  themselves  into  a  fitting  smile 
<<^  welcome  I'or  the  sun.  Already  the  wind  had  sunk  into  the 
ik'^il  PJlencc  that  SO  often  follows  a  more  than  usually  Turious 
^'.ilo  I   and   the  silver  road  of  the  moon  was  tmbrokcn  save  by 
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a  few  black  hollows  here  and  there.  But  the  waves  were  ^11 
heaving  and  swelling  against  the  huge  wall  of  rock  with  a  thun- 
dering force  that  outlasted  the  strength  of  the  wind  that  had  called 
them  into  fur}\ 

It  was  one  of  those  scenes  where  Nature  is  all  in  all — ^where  the 
deepest  human  interest  is  like  a  blot  and  an  intrusion.  None  was 
likely  to  intrude.  All  who  had  the  ill  fortune  to  be  at  sea  that 
night  were  keeping  off  as  far  as  they  could  from  that  perilous  lee 
shore  ;  nobody  on  shore  was  likely  to  be  wandering  about  in  such 
a  place  at  such  an  hour.  And  yet  here,  upon  the  vcrj''  edge  of  a 
narrow  shelf  of  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  barely,  if  at  all,  beyond 
the  bite  of  the  still  hungry  waves,  lay  a  man — ^as  soundly  and 
serenely  asleep  as  if  on  the  softest,  dryest,  and  safest  bed  in  all 
the  world. 

He  lay  with  his  head  to  the  clifif  and  his  feet  to  the  sea,  making 
a  pillow  of  one  outstretched  arm,  in  all  the  dreamless  abandon- 
ment to  sleep  of  a  tired  child.  Happily  for  him,  the  tide  was  on 
the  ebb,  or  he  must  inevitably  have  been  washed  away  to  wake 
again  in  Merland.  As  it  was,  every  third  wave  swept  half  over  him, 
and  he  was  being  soaked  with  the  spray.  But  this  had  no  more 
effect  upon  his  sleep  than  the  white  moonlight  upon  his  face  or  the 
deep  thunder  round  him.  So  utterly  he  slept  that,  like  cvery-day 
people  in  every-day  bed-chambers,  he  missed  the  most  glorious 
thing  that  is  to  be  seen  by  man's  eyes — ^the  rising  of  the  sun. 

He  did  not  see  the  change  of  the  thin  grey  line  into  a  river  of 
rose  and  amber,  then  into  a  rainbow  lake,  and  then  at  last  into  an 
ocean  of  fire  and  gold.  The  sky  was  high  and  blue,  the  white  day- 
clouds  had  gathered  together,  and  the  sea  scarcely  even  so  much  as 
rippled  at  his  feet  when  this  inveterate  sluggard  gave  a  roll  and  a 
stretch,  sat  up,  and  rubbed  his  ey^^  But  it  did  not  take  him  long 
to  wake  in  the  morning  air  of  that  magnificent  bed-chamber.  He 
was  on  his  feet  at  a  bound :  and  for  one  moment  he  looked  over- 
the  sea  as  if  searching  for  memory.    Then  he  said»  half  aload — 

'*  I'd  better  go  and  commit  a  murder  right  off.  I'd  tooner  be 
punished  for  something  than  nothing-^ind  ilft  qnite  clear  I'm 
bom  to  be  hanged." 

It  was  a  strange  good  morning  to  the  beautiful  world  in  which 
he  woke.  But  it  was  quite  clear  that,  if  his  view  was  right,  the 
hangman  would  have  a  subject  to  be  proud  of.  Not  indeed  in  the 
matter  of  rank  or  brains :  to  judge  from  his  clothes,  or  rather  from 
the  remnants  of  them,  he  was  no  higher  than  a  common  sailor: 
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from  his  choice  of  a  bed,  something  lower  than  a  common  madman. 
He  was  bare-headed,  bare-necked,  bare-chested,  bafe-footed,  bare- 
armed  :  his  only  apology  for  clothes  was  an  old  blin?  sea-shirt  and 
a  pair  of  canvas  trousers,  a  good  deal  the  worse  f&r  we;u-,  and,  of 
course,  soaked  through  and  through.  But  his  bare  neck  and  open 
chest  were  as  full  and  deep,  and  almost  as  fair,  as  those  of  a  marble 
Hercules :  his  naked  arms  looked  like  iron  and  his  wrists  like  steel. 
His  hands  were  knotted  and  discoloured  with  hard  work:  but  his 
feet  were  small  and  fine,  and  rose  at  the  instep  in  the  waj-  that  is 
supposed  by  those  who  are  thus  distinguished  to  denote  something 
called  breed.  His  head,  covered  only  with  a  wet  profusion  ofshon 
brown  curls,  was  set  in  the  way  that  certainly  does  denote,  strength  ' 
of  body,  at  any  rate :  and  his  handsome,  singularly  regular  featurca 
told  of  frankness,  energy,  and  good-hiHnour,  Thcy  did  not  con- 
tradict his  situation  by  declaring  him  a  wise  man,  but,  as  openly  as 
features  can,  they  stamped  him  an  honest  one.  His  grey  ej-es  were 
the  most  striking:  they  looked  out  with  man'ellous  quickness  and 
keenness  from  an  originally  fair  face  that  had  been  burned  into 
one  indiscriminate  red  by  sun,  wind,  and  water.  Strong  as  he 
was,  his  air  of  readiness  and  alertness  was  even  more  noticeable 
than  his  chest  and  arms.  One  might  be  sure  that  if  it  came 
to  fighting  the  attack  would  be  on  his  side,  and  the  endurance  into 
the  bargain.  In  a  word,  wise  or  not  wise,  he  looked  as  fine  a 
fellow  as  ever  was  born — to  bo  hanged,  or  otherwise.  As  to  his 
;i^'o,  lie  might  be  old  for  thirty  or  young  for  forty  :  nothing  is 
i]uile  so  stupid  as  to  reckon  age  by  years.  It  would  be  as  sensible 
as  to  count  days  by  hours,  instead  of  by  what  happens  in  them. 

"  U's  all  down  with  the  Mary  Ann"  he  ruminated,  as  he  leaned 
a^'ainst  the  cliff  and  once  more  looked  out  to  sea.  "  Every  limber 
of  hor.  It's  a  cruel  shame — and  of  course  I'm  net  down  with  her. 
My  confounded  good  luck  again.  It's  no  good  my  trying  to  sink, 
when  I've  got  that  confounded  good  luck  of  mine  tied  to  me  like 
corks  and  bladders.  Three -and- twenty  poor  fellows,  with  wives, 
and  children,  and  sweethearts,  all  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
nobody  saved  except  the  only  vagabond  who's  nothing  to  nobody, 
and  never  will  be.  It's  a  cruel  shame — the  only  one  saved  ia 
the  only  one  that  ought  to  be  drowned.  I've  half  a  mind  to  pilch 
m)self  into  the  water  and  go  after  them — perhaps  I  should  get  rid 
of  my  confounded  good  luck  then.  'T would  be  the  only  way.  It's 
wonderful  how  luck  does  dog  some  men,  to  be  sure.  There's  some 
that  can't  think  of  water  without  being  drowned  :  and  here  am  I, 
wrecked  in  the  most  awful  black  storm  that  ever  was  seen,  and  as     ■ 
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high  and  O^r;  as  if  Td  never  been  to  sea.  I  must  have  swum 
ashore  in  my  sleep — it  would  be  just  like  me.  I  do  feel  as  if 
I'd  been  asleep,  somehow — it  wasn't  a  fine  day  like  this  the 
Mary  Ann  went  down  in — and  seventeen  years  of  my  life  with  her. 
By  the  Lord  Harry,  it's  rare  good  luck  I  didn't  write  to  say  I  was 
coming  home  !  It  makes  one  creej)  to  think  of.  And  it's  rare 
good  luck  I  took  my  passage  in  the  Mary  Ann,  poor  soul,  and  not 
in  one  of  the  liners — i[  s/ie^d  gone  down,  my  name  would  have  been 
in  all  the  papers,  and  there'd  have  been  the  deuce  to  pay.  And  it's 
the  deuce's  very  own  luck  that  I'm  in  this  boat,  and  no  other  man ! 
If  anybody  else  had  to  think  of  those  three-and-twenty  poor  fellows, 
and  two  or  three  score  wives,  and  sweethearts,  and  children,  and 
fathersj  and  mothers,  he'd  break  his  heart  where  I  stand  :  and  if 
he'd  lost  everything  in  the  world,  ever}-thing  he'd  been  working 
seventeen  years  for,  like  a  slave — hope,  and  home,  and  the  money 
that  gives  them — he'd  cut  his  throat :  that's  what  he'd  do.  It's  rare 
good  luck  it's  happened  to  a  thick-hearted,  thick-skinned,  thick- 
headed, rough  and  tumble  fellow,  like  me.  It's  not  many  men 
at  forty  that  have  made  a  fortune  to  lose  :  I  needn't  care,  not  I, 
except  for  poor  Knapp,  and  that  poor  drunken  fellow  of  a  skipper. 
and  the  rest  of  the  poor  fellows — I  can  begin  again.  A  fellow 
don't  deserve  to  have  luck  if  he  don't  trust  to  it — and  it  isn't  likelv 
I've  escaped  drowning  for  nothing.  Well,  it  is  a  bit  hard — but  I'm 
not  seventy  yet — that  would  have  been  pretty  bad  luck,  if  you 
please.  I'm  uncommon  hungr}- — yes,  you  big, .  lying,  crawlin"-. 
cringing  monster,  licking  my  feet  there,  and  smiling  at  me  a^ 
if  you  hadn't  swallowed  a  brig  and  three-and-twenty  poor  souls 
last  night  at  one  black  mouthful — I  am  :  I'm  as  hungrj*  as  you. 
And  that  means — where  am  I  ?  Not  on  a  desert  island,  I  sup- 
pose ?  No — that  would  be  too  rare  a  bit  of  good  luck,  even 
for  me." 

Hunger,  after  tossing  about  in  Death's  jaws,  spoke  well  for  his 
constitution,  and  not  other^vise  for  his  heart :  after  all,  a  healthy 
man  must  grow  hungr}%  whether  others  live  or  die.     But  it  wa!s 
l)lain  he  could  not  breakfast  on  rocks,  sea-weed,  and  sea-water.     If 
he  were  on  a  desert  island,  of  course  he  was  right  enough,  for  in 
that  cas:-  he  was  in  a  place  where  nobody  was  ever  known  to  want 
a  meal.     In  a  civilised  country,  of  course,  he  might  be  much  less 
secure  of  a  breakfast:  though  even  so,  he  thought,  "It's  lucky  I'm 
a  shipwrecked  sailor—if  I'd  saved  my  own  clothes  in  the  scramble, 
I'm  afraid  breakfast  for  nothing  would  have  been  a  difficult  thing 
to  find."      He  plunged  his   hands   to  the  bottom  of  his  canvas 
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pockets.     "  Whoever  owned  these  pockets  hadn't  much  luck,  I 
afraid,"  he  thought,  as  he  took  out — nothing.     **  It's  a  queer  t        , 
but  I  feel  somehow  as  if  Fd  been  standing  on  this  very  sli<      of 
rock  before.     It  smells  uncommonly  of  the  old  place — and  ;       it 
can't  be  :  we  were  leagues  away.     Well,  I  suppose  being  ph 
shuttlecock  with  by  the  big  waves  for  a  few  hundred  years  < 
puzzle  a  man's  brains  a  bit — I  must  sec  what's  beyond  that  comer. 
Poor  mother  !     It's  lucky  she  knows  nothing  of  my  coming  h  - 

and  Esther — well,  all  that's  gone.    It's  lucky  the/ve  got  the  cl 
to  think  me  dead,  now  that  I  can't  go  back  to  them  without  w 
shame  than  the  old." 

The  spot  where  he  stood  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  iiarrow  Ie< 
rock  at  the  foot  of  a  high,  apparently  perpendicular,  line  of  c 
forming  an  unbroken  wall  to  the  left  and  ending  in  a  projt 
reef  to  the  right  hand.     There  are  hundreds  of  similar  c 
everywhere :  the  spot  would  have  been  familiar  to  every 
traveller  apart  from  the  dreamlike  condition  of  hui       ',  « 
and  escaped  peril.     The  tide  was  now  low  enough        him  to  n 
the  reef  with  ease :  he  scrambled  along  to  the  fa 
as  to  obtain  a  full  view  of  the  shore. 

Still   to   the   south    ran   the  wall  of  cliflfs :   buj  the  nortl 
coast-line  curved    back  into  a  broad   bay,   heretofore  hide 
^vhich  the  natural  sea  wall  ran  down  by  a  series  of  steep  ten       rs 
that  ended  in  a  line  of  furzy  dunes  above  high-water  mark  a 
in  a  flat,  hard,  sandy  shore  below.     He  saw  all  this  at  a  glance, 
and  lie  saw  something:  more — 

Bathing  machines!     He  was  on  an  island  after  all — and  it  was 
England. 

In   front  of  the  wooden  boxes  were  half  a  dozen  blue  figures, 
ankle  deep  in  the  water,  and  jerking  themselves  up  and  down. 
Behind  were  some  children  with  spades  and  some  girls  with  long 
manes — it  was  a  joke  almost  too  cnicl   even  for  Nature  that  the 
srlf-same  winds  and  waves  which  had  sunk  a  ship,  and  drowned 
men,  and  made  widows  and  orphans  but  a  few  hours  ago,  should  be 
amusing  themselves  by  washing  young  ladies'  toes  and  dryi 
back  hair.     The  shipwrecked   man   himself,  though  by  no  i 
looking  as  if  given  to  sentiment,  felt  ajar  in  coming  straight 
the  solitude  of  the  rocks,  with  their  midnight  memories,  into         i 
a  common  davliLrht  scene.     He  had  been  so  m       c       h 
almost  a  visitor  from  another  world.     But  where  t       e  are 
machines  there  is  sure  to  be  breakfast,  and  where  tl 
able  to  j)ay  for  their  own  there  ought  to  be  many  '  to 
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a  shipwrecked  sailor's.  He  looked  from  the  bathers  to  the  town, 
that  started  from  the  dunes  and  ran  for  some  distance  round  the 
middle  of  the  bay. 

It  was  a  common  looking,  vulgar  little  town  enough,  likely  to  be 
familiar  to  every  Englishman  who  has  seen  the  sea — or,  I  will 
rather  say,  the  seaside,  which  is  to  the  sea  what  a  gentlemanly  man 
is  to  a  gentleman.  Its  main  features,  as  seen  from  the  end  of  the 
reef,  were  a  line  of  partly  finished  lodging-houses,  a  large  new 
hotel,  a  small  old  inn,  a  stone  pier,  a  wooden  pier,  an  esplanade, 
and  three  donkeys.  There  was  nothing,  in  that  ugly  town  by  the 
sandy  shore,  to  excite  a  single  emotion  in  the  breast  of  any  mortal 
man  beyond  a  desire  to  run  away.  But  the  shipwrecked  sailor 
suddenly  turned  pale  and  almost  trembled. 

**Whitbeach  !"  he  exclaimed  aloud — "  No  wonder  the  Jllaty  Ann 
went  down  in  a  black  fog  off  Deadman's  Nose ! — ^'Twas  rare  good 
luck  with  a  vengeance  she  didn't  go  to  shreds  an  hour  before  ! " 

His  hawk's  eyes  were  on  the  small  old  inn,  over  which  they  were 
long-sighted  enough  to  read  "The  Penning  Arms."  For  a  full 
minute  his  resolute  bearing  left  him — one  foot  seemed  eager  to  go 
towards  the  town  :  the  other  refused  to  follow. 

"And  no  wonder  I  felt  home-like  on  the  rocks — no  wonder  I 
slept  there  without  dreaming !     Yes — it's  Whitbeach,  sure  enough : 

no  mistake  there.    Though  there's  more  houses — and  two  inns 

and  the  folk  didn't  use  to  bathe  by  machinct}' — and  there's   more 

donkeys  :  there  were  but  two  in  my  time :  old  Cobble's  Ned,  and 

me.     But  there's  not  two  places  with  that  common,  nor  two  with 
Flagstaff  Hill,  nor  two  with  the  Penning  Arms — nor  two — No: 
there's  some  things  a  man  can't  do  ! "  he  went  on,  coming  to  a  full 
stand.     "  I  can  starve — God  knows,  I've  done  it :  I  can  slave  for 
seven  years  more — I've  done  it  for  seventeen :  I  can  let  them  all 
think  I'm  dead — most  like  they  do:  but  I  can't  go  home  now.     It's   i 
bad  enough  to  have  lost  seventeen  years  for  nothing :  but  that's 
better  than  to  have  lost  them  only  to  come  back  like  a  bad  penny 
to  shame  them  instead  of  bringing  them  what  I've  been  living  to 
bring  them — I  know  what  would  be  said  of  me,  and  I  couldn't 
prove  it  a  lie.     I  know  what  I  should  say  if  I  was  one  of  the 
neighbours — there's  that  black  sheep  come  back  to  sponge  on  the 
old  woman  as  soon  as  he's  got  sick  of  the  husks  and  the  swine : 
more   fool   she  to  kill   the  fatted  calf  for  a  prodigal  of  forty ! 
A   fine  stor}'  they'd    think    it  when  I  told  them  I  should  be  a 
rich  man  if  all  my  fortune  wasn't  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  I    And 
.that  I  could  prove  it  if  my  threc-and-twenty  witnesses  weren't  all 
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drowned!  I  rather  [think  they'd  call  that  stoiy  a  He — and  small 
blame  lo  them.  It  won't  do  for  a  black  sheep  to  say  he's  turned 
while — he  must  show  his  wool :  and  my  wool's  in  the  Mary  Atiit. 
And  my  mother  would  kill  the  Tatted  calf,  bless  her ! — and  Stan'c  : 
and  she'd  believe  me  all  the  while  as  much  as  the  neighbours. 
And  Esther — no:   I'll   starve  myself  sooner,     I  won't  go  near 

His  e)cs  rested  upon  a  comer  of  the  sand  dunes  where  a  cottage, 
by  no  means  in  keeping  with  the  brand-new  town,  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  slope  up  to  Flagstaff  Hill.  It  was  built  of  clay  and 
shingle :  and  the  chain  that  drew  him  towards  it  was  almost  visible 
in  his  look,  as  his  heart  seemed  to  follow  his  ej-es. 

"And  that's  the  place  I  should  shame,  like  an  ungrateful  black- 
guard, if  1  begged  for  a  drink  of  water  there — some  one  might 
know  mc.  I'll  go  back  to  make  them  proud  of  the  black  sheep 
yet,  or  not  at  all.  There  are  some  things  a  man  can't  do,  if  he's  a 
man — here's  one  of  them.  By  the  Lord  Harry — it's  rare  good  luck 
I'm  not  one  of  your  soft-hearted  ones — I  should  get  a  basBi  of 
porridge  and  kill  my  mother  with  shame.  And  Esther. — No:  I'll 
breakfast  farther  on.  If  I've  a  hard  heart  I've  a  hard  stomach — 
and  that's  rare  good  luck  too." 

So  the  tired  and  hungry  man,  whom  pride  -or  some  better 
feeling  held  from  going  to  see  his  mother  when  thrown  ship- 
wrecked at  her  very  door,  gathered  his  ragged  shirt  together 
over  his  bare  chest,  scrambled  from  the  reef  to  the  beach,  and, 
with  downcast  face,  crept  out  of  the  way  like  a  criminal,  for  fear  of 
being  recognised  by  any  old  acquaintance  in  his  native  town.  But 
his  road,  whether  by  necessity  or  by  some  process  of  irresistible 
fascination,  led  him  to  the  corner  of  the  common  where  the  cottage 
stood  under  the  hill.  His  pace  slackened,  and  he  half  paused. 
His  lingers  closed  as  if  upon  a  fancied  latch,  and  hts  heart  flew  in 
at  the  lattice^but  he  resolutely  turned  bis  head  away,  and  then 
strode  linnly  on. 

"God  bless  them  both  I  I'll  get  news  of  them  at  Roxton — 
;md  so  sliall  they  from  me  in  good  time.  A  fellow  that  can  pass 
his  mother's  house  like  that  is  hard-hearted  enough  to  make  another 
fortune  in  no  time — and  then  I'm  the  luckiest  fellow  aljve." 

And  he  held  up  his  head  and  tried  to  whistle  a  tunc.  The  sun 
shone  ulkI  the  birds  sang — there  arc  men  whom  not  even  a  hungry 
heart,  n.iv,  not  even  a  hungrj'  stomach,  can  make  quite  deaf  and 
blind  to  the  common  happiness  of  the  world.  And  so  he  passed 
out  of  sight  along  the  high  road  towards  Roxton  behind  the  dunes. 
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liungry,  weary,  penniless,  friendless,  homeless,  baffled,  beaten,  with 
but  the  worthless  part  of  life  saved  from  the  wreck  of  hope  and 
fortune,  self-exiled,  and — whistling. 

His  tune  was  well  meant :  but  I  fear  it  was  not  in  full  harmony 
with  the  chorus  of  the  birds. 
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STROKE  THE  SECOND. 

John  Morrison's  'Natl's. 

I. 

On'CE  upon  a  time  the  still  rising  watering  place  of  Whitbeach- 
on-thc-Sca  was  a  very  different  place  from  what  it  is  now.     That 
holds  true  of  most  places :  but  in  this  case,  Once  upon  a  time  was 
not  very  long  ago.     There  may  be  still  an  oldest  inhabitant — it 
would  be  very  unlike  all  other  rising  places  if  there  is  not — ^who 
remembers  Wliitbeach  when  it  consisted  entirely  of  cottag^es  built 
of  clay  and  shingle,  w^ith  the  sole  exception  of  the  Penning"  Arms : 
when  there  were  no  lodgers,  and  no  places  to  lodge  them  :  when 
the  railway  had  not   come  even  so  far  as  Roxton :    when    there 
was  no  gas,  no   bathing-machine,  no  pier,  no  church,   no  gao!. 
The   place  has  marvellously  improved.      Scores    of  consumptive 
patients   have    brought   half  a  dozen   doctors  to    a  place    where 
nobody  ever  died  but  of  accident  or  old  age :  hundreds  of  holidav 
idlers  have  turned  a  village  of  hard  toil  and   cheap  fare  into  a 
town  of  idleness  and  high  j)rices :  lawyers  have  taught  people  to 
quarrel  more  decently,  if  less  forgivingly,  than  with  their  fists  :  and 
the  railway  has  brought  them  all.     It  used  to  be  a  sadly  ugly  place 
in  that  unadorned  state  of  infancy,  with  its  lumbering  sea,  its  gulls' 
nests,  and  its  flat  sands  innocent  of  a  w^ooden  spade,  with  nothing 
for  a  visitor  to  do  but  wander  up  and  down  and  do  nothing — it 
had   not   even   a   billiard-room.      But  now — what    can   be    more 
picturesque    than    an    hotel    that    pays — what   more    exquisitely 
beautiful  than  the  strains  of  a  brass  band  heard  amid  the  sheen 
of  gaslight  on  the  sea  } 

In  those  benighted  old  times,  now  happily  trampled  out  of  sight 
by  the  march  of  progress  to  the  magical  tune  of  the  steam-whistle, 
there  lived,  in  a  cottage  at  the  corner  of  the  common,  a  fisherman 
named  John  Morrison.  He  was  both  poor  and  honest:  indeed  it 
was  impossible  for  any  inhabitant  of  Whitbeach  to  be  otherwise 
than  honest,  except  in  such  petty  ways  as  could  afford  no  temptation 
to  a  hard-working  man.     But  poor  is  a  comparative  word:  and 
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John  ^Morrison  was  not  poor  for  a  Whitbeach  fisherman.  He  was 
part  owner  of  a  boat,  and  an  employer  of  others'  labour  as  well  as 
a  prodigal  of  his  own.  But  his  sobriety  and  industry  were  not  so 
much  the  sources  of  his  comparative  prosperity  as  one  important 
accident.  He  was  distinguished  from  every  married  man  in 
Whitbeach  by  being  the  happy  father  of  no  sons  and  only  one 
little  girl. 

But  a  man,  however  industrious,  who  depends  for  1       bre< 
winning  upon  the  chances  and  changes  of  wind  and  tide 
be  at  work  every  day  and  all  day  long :  and  he  looked  the 
picture  of  that  amphibious  creature,  the  man — ^the  fat 

the   sailor — as   he   sat   one   fine   evening  height  t 

mackerel  season  at  the  door  of  his  cott;  ti?  a  qi        ( 

pipe  with  his  friend  and  partner  Peter  L.0     ie.  ,  bei 

elder,  should  have  been  the  richer:   but  his  i  s  were 

with  the  weight  of  five  boys  and  seven  girls,  and  1        a 
and  less  flourishing  look  than  those  of  his  fri 
patriarch,  but  John  was  clearly  the  master.     The  *!        , 
winner  of  two  men,  two  \vomen,  five  boys,  ht  {      5,  n 

speak  of  others,  was  hauled  ashore,  but  \  ^^        P 

the  first  sign  of  a  silver  ripple  on  the  ^ 
there  with  the  best  conscience  a  boat  ever  :  ai 

rate,  had  never  carried  a  keg  of  unlawful  brandy — which  was  more 
than  every  boat  in  Whitbeach  could  say. 

liie  two  mates  smoked  rather  than  talked,  for  each  kept  his 
hest  eve  on  the  wind. 

"My  opinion  is,'*  said  Cobble,  firmly  but  deferentially,  "that 
we  shall  get  out  with  the  tide." 

'*Ah! — most  like  we  shall.  I  shan't  be  sorry,  though,  to  see 
the  last  of  the  little  lass" 

''The  last  of  her?" 

"Aye! — I  mean  before  she's  tucked  in  and  asleep,  bless  her! 
It  isn't  often  I've  had  a  whole  day  ashore  on  Esther's  birthday." 

He  usually  called  her  Hetty:  but  the  full  name  had  a  whole 
holiday  llavour  befitting  the  great  day  in  John  Morrison's  year. 

"  Her  birthday — is  it  ?  Ah,  it's  easy  keeping  count  of  birthdays 
and  wedding  days  and  bur}'ing  days,  and  Christmases,  and  such 
like,  when  there's  but  one.  Bless  you,  I  should  be  ashore  every 
day  in  {\\r.  }e:ir  if  I  had  to  keep  count  of  mine." 

"This  is  the  sixth  of  'cm,  in  six  years.  'Twould  take  a  parson, 
now,  to  reckon  how  many  yours  have  had  among  *em." 

'  I  hope  we'll  take  as  many  mackerel  by  to-morrow,  that's  all." 
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"  And  'tis  wonderful  how  strong  and  clever  the  little  lass  grows— 
^tis  near  a  quarter  of  a  pity  she  wasn't  a  boy — ^I  should  have  liked 
once  to  have  seen  a  young  Jack  Morrison  aboard  the  Sally — but 
I've  always  took  notice,  Peter,  that  things  come  best  as  they 
happen.  'Twould  be  a  shame  if  my  old  woman  indoors  there 
didn't  leave  a  pattern." 

Peter  did  not  give  his  usual  ready  assent  to  his  friend's  piece  of 
optimism.  The  turn  of  the  talk  had  set  him  the  sum  of  comparing 
the  advantages  of  twelve  and  one. 

**  I  wish  she  weren't  so  terrible  fond  of  climbing*,  though,"  said 
her  father,  proudly.  **  One  'd  think  her  grandmother  was  a  gull— 
there's  nothing  too  high  for  her.  I'm  glad  Fm  not  often  ashore 
— ^my  heart  would  be  down  among  my  heels  every  blessed  hour  in 
the  day.  She  can  climb  better  than  your  littlest,  Peter,  boys  as 
they  are." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  my  littlest  climbing  where  they  oughtn't— 
that's  all,"  said  Peter.  "They'd  pretty  soon  learn  how  rope's 
end  feels." 

"Aye,  aye,"  said  John  Morrison  indifferently,  caring  little  for 
systems  of  education  that  did  not  concern  his  one  ewe  lamb. 
"  Why  'twas  before  she'd  found  out  what  legs  are  made  for,  and 
the  very  first  time  I  ever  took  her  up  to  the  top  of  Flagstaff  Hill 
she  saw  the  ships  sailing  and  ever}'thing  down  below  looking  no 
bigger  than  her  own  self — and  says  she,  in  her  way,  *  Hetty  do 
like  to  be  high — she  do  like  to  be  large.'  Look  at  that  now — her 
thinking  everything  but  a  box  of  toys  for  her  to  play  with." 

**  She'll  find  it  something  else  than  plajthings  when  she's  a  bit 
bigger.  I'll  tell  you  what,  John,  what  with  the  Squire  that's  never 
at  Millwood,  and  the  mackerel  with  no  market  for  *em  to  speak  of, 
it's  my  opinion  these  are  cruel  hard  times  for  a  man  with  twelve — 
it's  all  very  well  for  you." 

"  I  find  the  times  pretty  much  what  a  man  makes  'em.  Things 
come  best  as  they  happen.  If  one's  a  good  thing,  twelve's  .twelve 
^ood  things,  and  there's  where  you  are.  And  the  Squire's  got  none 
at  all — for  a  brother's  child  can't  be  counted  like  a  man's  own." 

'*  It  makes  me  sick,  the  fuss  some  people  do  make  over  ib-Qge 
chicken,"  said  Peter,  growing  rebellious.  "  I  never  say  a  word 
about  mine — I'm  used  to  'em.  Not  meaning  you,  John  Morrison — 
but  there's  the  Squire,  that  never  spends  a  penny  in  the  place, 
though  if  Whitbeach  was  made  to  catch  fish,  what  was  Millwood 
made  for  but  to  eat  'em  ?-^here*s  the  Squire,  I  say,  that  might 
have  had  any  number  by  now  if  them,  above  had  thought  fit  to  give 
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'cm — there's  the  Squire,  flying  in  the  face  of  them  above,  and 
making  ten  times  more  fuss  over  a  brother's  child  than  if  it  *twas 
his  own.     Why  he  aren*t  even  English  bom." 

''  That  don't  matter  much,  as  I  can  see.  *Twas  a  kind  thing  of 
Squire  Penning,  any  way,  to  take  up  a  brothei^s  child  that  died 
poor,  if  he  did  marry  a  Frenchwoman,  which  I'm  the  last  man  to 
say  a  man  ought  to  do  that's  English  bom."  Be  it  remembered 
that  John  Morrison  wa5  at  least  half  a  sailor,  and  that  the  gloiy  of 
Nelson  had  penetrated  even  to  Whitbeach  when  he  was  a  boy. 
**And  if  he's  got  fond  of  the  little  chap,  where's  the  harm? 
'Twould  be  hard  to  have  none  of  one's  own,  but  'twould  be  harder 
to  have  none  at  all." 

"  He  might  do  what  he  liked,"  growled  Peter,  "  if  he'd  think 
more  of  the  fishing  and  the  dogs  it's  going  to.  He  may  be  a  high 
learned  gentleman,  but  that  don't  help  us  Whitbeach  fishers.  No 
wonder  the  lads  find  a  shoal  of  brandy  better  fun  than  a  shoal  of 
mackerel — and  small  blame  to  'em.  I  don't  know  what  I  wouldn't 
do  myself,  if  I  were  young." 

''  I  do,  though,"  said  John  Mor  '*  1 

a  sneak — and  that's  a  smuggler.     I'he 
ashamed  of,  and  never  will.    Don't  y< 

way,  Peter.    Hulloa,  mother ! — Wl      s  in  '  f 

You'll  Iiave  a  bit,  Peter — 1  shouldn't  wonder  it  >     d  got  ; 

more  than  common  to-day.     Where's  the  little  ^     1  i 

i^ood  night  before  the  tide  turns." 

.Mrs.  IMorrison  was  a  stout,  comely  woman,  with  a  face  that  was 
evidently  intended  by  Nature  to  wear  a  pleasant  smile.  Little 
Esther  Morrison  was  fortunate  in  her  father  and  mother — ^that  was 
clear.  And  the  smile  was  on  her  face  when  she  came  out:  but  it 
went  away  suddenly  as  she  exclaimed — 

"  She's  not  with  you  !" 

Peter  Cobble  almost  grinned  at  the  look  that  passed  between  the 
husband  and  wife — he  was  accustomed  to  think,  poor  fellow,  that 
the  more  and  oftener  children  were  out  of  sight  the  better,  and  he 
had  never  known  anything  worse  come  of  such  an  event  than  a  little 
quiet  for  himself  and  a  rather  inconsistently  ungrateful  scolding  for 
the  child. 

"  When  did  you  see  her  last  Y'  asked  John  Morrison,  in  a  voice  of 
which  he  would  have  been  ashamed  had  it  trembled  so  much  in  a 
scene  of  real  danger. 

*'  Not  for  an  hour — she  was  out  here  playing  with  the  children,  as 
i^^ood  as  gold." 
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John  Morrison  felt  half  relieved :  he  was  afraid  she  had  run  out 
alone,  and  he  was  quite  aware  that  his  partner  thought  him  a  fool. 
Perhaps  he  thought  himself  one  when  he  felt  the  first  reaction  from 
his  fear  at  the  first  hint  of  possible  danger  to  Hettj'. 

**The  pack  of  young  rascals!"  he  began  angrilj'.  "A  pretty 
time  of  day  " 

** A — hoy!  "  shouted  a  shrill  voice  from  some  invisible  distance. 
Peter  made  a  trumpet  of  his  hands,  and  "  A — hoy  !  "  he  shouted 
back.  It  was  the  signal  from  the  lad  who  was  set  on  the  hill  to  watch 
that  he  had  seen  the  first  distant  ripple  of  a  .mackerel  shoal,  and 
that  the  Sally  was  not  to  wait  even  till  the  tide  turned. 

**  Come  along,"  said  Peter.  **  Good  night  t'yc,  ^Irs.  Morrison- 
it's  my  opinion  we* re  in  for  a  big  haul." 

But  John  Morrison  felt  a  tug  at  his  heartstrings — he  could  not 
carry  even  the  most  causeless  anxiety  for  Hetty  out  to  sea.  He 
looked  round  and  round  him,  and  said  at  last —    . 

**  I  dare  say  Pm  a  fool,  Peter,  but  you  must  put  out  without  me. 
I  can't  go  out  till  the  little  lass  comes  home.  You  be  sole  owner 
to-night  and  take  my  share.  I  dare  say  she's  right  enough,  but  1 
can't  go — Pll  go  down  shore  and  look  for  a  sight  of  *ein,  but  don't 
you  wait  for  me." 

**Blowed  if  I  wouldn't  sooner  have  twelve  than  one,  after  all!" 
said  Peter.  **  Come,  mate — never  you  be  afraid.  If  there's 
mischief,  mine  are  in  it,  and  we'll  give  'em  the  rope's  end  all  round 
when  we  get  home.  Pm  going  to  take  no  man's  share  but  my  own, 
not  I — and  the  Sallys  not  too  full-handed — if  'twas  running  a  cargo 
'twould  be  another  thing.  Hulloa,  you  young  rascals,  what  do  you 
want  ?"  he  said  to  two  little  girls  who  came  running  up  breathlessly. 
**  Don't  get  in  my  way.  Run  home  and  tell  your  mother  we're 
going  to  be  out  to-night — and  " 

**  Oh,  please,  father  !  Oh,  please.  Master  Morrison ! "  they  cried 
out  in  a  breath,  "  John  ^lorrison's  Hett/s  all  up  Deadman's  Nose 
and  can't  get  down  again  !  " 

jNIrs.  Morrison  buried  her  face  in  her  hands — her  husband  turned 
pale  through  his  tanned  skin  and  went  off  at  a  stride  that  turned  to 
a  heavy  run. 

Peter  Cobble  threw  a  savage  look  at  the  Sallj' :  but  he  followed 
John  ^lorrison  :  growling  **  Rascals,"  and  **  Rope's  end."  It  was 
hard  to  miss  the  chance  of  a  haul  in  those  bad  times :  but  he  was 
not  the  man  to  desert  his  mate,  even  for  the  chance  of  a  haul. 

When  John  Morrison  reached  the  shelf  of  rock  at  the  foot  of  the 
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high  and  massive  cliff  called  Deadman's  Nose,  famous  for  wrecks 
and  every  sort  of  disaster,  and  stood  among  the  little  group  of  silent 
and  staring  children,  he  saw  what  would  have  turned  almost  any 
man  sick  to  see.  The  immense  wall  was  rough  faced  in  fact,  but  it 
was  so  high  and  vast  as  to  look,  at  a  very  short  distance  up,  bare  of 
the  faintest  foothold  for  any  creature  but  a  sea-bird.  And  there, 
upon  this  seemingly  smooth  surface,  high  out  of  reach,  was  Hetty, 
like  a  fly  upon  a  wall,  clinging  to  nothing  that  was  visible.  No 
doubt,  like  many  an  ambitious  climber,  who  needs  must  dare  the 
highest  when  he  sees  it,  she  had  clambered  so  far  that  going  higher 
was  hopeless  and  coming  down  impossible.  Any  but  a  child's  un- 
conscious brain  must  have  given  way  long  ago — the  next  moment, 
or  the  next,  or  the  next  at  latest,  must  send  her  down,  dead  and 
mangled,  at  the  very  feet  of  her  father — the  father  of  only  her.  He 
might  half  break  her  fall — but  if  not — In  three  moments  he  lived 
through  three  eternities.  He  dared  not  even  shout  to  give  her  the 
courage  of  his  presence :  she  might  turn  her  head :  a  whisper 
might  bring  her  down.  Bat  even  at  the  risk  of  her  falling  without 
his  arms  to  receive  her,  he  must  do  something :  it  was  impossible 
to  stand  there  without  an  effort,  however  hopeless,  to  save  her. 

lie  threw  off  his  fisherman's  boots,  plunged  into  a  pool,  and 
drew  himself  out  upon  a  higher  ledge  of  the  cliff  that  seemed  to 
give  the  best  chance  of  farther  foothold.  He  climbed  a  few  feet 
higher,  but  he  was  no  cragsman,  and  his  feet  were  too  large  and 
his  bulk  too  great  to  f:)llow  where  the  child  had  gone.  Between 
him  and  her  there  still  lay  a  distance  along  which  a  goat  could 
scarcely  have  gone.  Still  he  ventured  :  but  only  to  fall  back  into 
the  pool,  from  which  h  '  had  to  swim  to  the  ledge  again,  white  with 
despair. 

I  low  long  he  stood  ther.^,  in  utter  helplessness,  waiting  to  see 
his  only  child  suffer  a  sudden  but  cruel  death  at  his  feet  and  before 
his  eyes,  he  could  nev-r  tell.  But  old  Peter  Cobble,  though  himself 
almost  paralysed  with  anxiety,  could  not  look  with  such  utter 
absence  of  relief:  and  he  suddenly  saw  something  on  the  face  of 
the  clifT  that  was  not  Hetty. 

By  some  sympatheti-:  instinct  John  Morrison  followed  the  look: 
and  he  also  saw  something  moving  downwards  that  was  not  Hetty, 
nor  even  a  sea-gull.  For  a  moment  he  thought  that  agony  had  sent 
him  mad — he  seemed  to  see  another  child  crawling  towards  Hetty 
down  the  seemingly  pathless  face  of  the  rock:  or  was  it  the 
beginning  of  a  miracle  ? 

Had  these  honest  Whitbcach  fishermen  been  the  CO 
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Masaniello,  they  would  have  gone  down  on  their  knees  before  the 
undoubted  vision  of  a  child-angel  sent  do\vn  to  help  a  fellow  child 
of  earth  in  its  need.  They  would  have  seen  the  halo,  and  have 
feared  no  more.     But  Peter  Cobble  only  exclaimed — 

"  Slowed  if  it  aren't  a  boy  !  " 

It — or  he,  if  it  was  in  truth  nothing  more — was  far  too  high  and 
too  indistinct  against  the  dark  rock  to  make  out  its  face  or  age,  any 
more  than  the  path  down  which  it  crept  with  such  cautious  rash- 
ness. Even  John  Morrison  was  obliged  to  give  this  new  wonder  a 
share  in  the  desperate  glance  that  he  kept  fixed  on  Hetty,  as  though 
he  was  holding  her  up  with  his  eyes.  Presently  it  became  clear 
that  the  boy  was  making  for  her :  and  at  last  he  was  so  near  her 
that  Peter  could  compare  their  sizes. 

"A  boy ! "  he  said :  " Lord  save  us — it's  naught  but  a  child." 

It  was  impossible,  from  where  they  stood,  to  gain  more  than  a 
general  view  of  what  happened.  There  must  have  been  sufficient 
hold  for  little  feet  and  hands,  however  slight,  and  though  invisible 
from  below.  The  boy's  head  had  not  turned  yet :  he  crept  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  little  girl  till  they  hung  side  by  side,  and  clung 
close  together  for  what  felt  like  an  hour.  John  Morrison  could 
not  have  spoken  then,  if  he  had  dared :  he  could  not  breathe. 

Then  Hetty  herself  began  to  move. 

The  boy  kept  himself  before  her,  with  his  face  to  the  cliff,  placing 
his  feet,  step  by  step — inch  by  inch,  it  looked — where  she  was  to 
place  hers,  and  giving  her  one  arm  to  hold  by  while  'he  clutched 
the  rock  with  the  other.  They  were  on  the  path  that  John  jVIorri- 
rison  had  been  unable  to  reach  :  his  heart  began  to  swell  painfully 
with  the  hope  that  she  might  yet  be  saved — that  the  miracle  was 
not  a  dream.  Once  more  he  dashed  into  the  pool  and  went  as  high 
up  as  he  could  in  order  that  he  might  receive  her  from  the  little 
hero  or  angel,  whichever  it  might  be. 

Presently  they  reached  what  seemed  to  be  a  climax  in  their  pas- 
sage :  a  point  where  it  was  obviously  impossible  that  Hetty  could 
pass  without  a  spring.   It  was  well  for  her  father  that  he  was  at  that 
moment  busy  in  scrambling  out  of  the  pool.     It  was  Peter  and  ih& 
children  who  saw  the  little  there  was  to  see — ^the  boy  let  go  the 
rock  with  both  hands,  and  balanced  himself  so  that  Hetty  could 
give  one  short  leap  from  danger  into  safety  between  himself  and 
the  face  of  the  rock,  and  that  both  his  arms  might  be  free  to  help 
her.     Hetty  sprang.    And  as  she  sprang  Peter  Cobble,  though  a 
stDut-hearted  fellow,  shut  his  eyes. 

It  was  just  as  if  the  boy  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  killed.     He 
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was  just  so  balanced  that  he  might  Hetty, 

And  she  did  make  the   leap  and  was         d :  \       1; 

motionless  a  few  yards  from  the  feet  ot  J  -  i 

question. 

Poor  John  Morrison  had  no  thought  of  joy  in  his  own  child's 
life  when  he  came  back  from  the  pool  with  Hetty  unharmed 
in  his  arms  and  saw  at  what  a  sacrifice  she  had  been  saved.  The 
poor  little  fellow's  body  lay  upon  Peter's  knees — ^the  corpse  of  a 
hero  who  had  begun  life  by  throwing  it  away  without  a  thought  in 
order  to  save  one  who  was  nothing  to  him.  The  fisherman  felt  a 
pang  of  worse  than  shame  when  he  felt  that  this  strange  child  had 
dared  and  done  more  for  Hetty  than  her  own  father — some  other 
father  or  mother  was  doubtless  left  broken-hearted  in  order  that  he 
might  have  what  now  felt  like  a  selfish  joy. 

**  Nothing  was  worth  that,"  he  said  hoarsely. 

"Aye/'  said  Peter,  "you're  right  there." 

"  Take  Hetty,  Peter — give  him  to  me.    I  y  1 

mustn't  be  left  here.    Who  is  he  ?    Does  nobc  *" 

The  children  looked  at  one  anot  \ 

And  yet  he  was  no  gentleman's  child : 
so  ragged  as  he.     And  whatever  1 
hidden  by  the  ghastly  colour  of  death  ;     1 
pitiable  beyond  words  to  see  in  so  young  a  child. 

"Tom  Cobble,"  said  John  Morrison  to  Peter's  eldest,  "bring 
Dr.  Redmond  from  Roxton — run  all  the  way,  if  you  want  to  earn 
half-a-crown.  Jenny — you're  the  least  of  a  fool — see  if  there's  ever 
a  man  or  a  woman  that's  lost  a  child  coming  down  from  the  flag- 
staff.   God  help  'cm,  I  ought  to  be  in  their  shoes,  whoever  they  be.'* 

Ilctty,  deposed  from  her  accustomed  place  of  heroine,  was  crying: 
but  the  more  bitterly  she  cried,  the  less  she  was  attended  to. 
She  felt  herself  neglected:  her  father  had  no  thought  but  for  this 
strange  child,  and  Peter  Cobble,  instead  of  leading  her  by  the  hand, 
dragged  her  by  the  collar  of  her  dress — a  temptation  to  shake  her 
every  now  and  then  that  he  by  no  means  resisted.  But  it  was  not 
likely  that  the  birthday  troubles  of  a  little  girl  would  be  remembered 
when  a  shoal  of  mackerel  was  forgotten* 

"  Here's  your  Hetty,  Mrs.  Morrison,"  said  Peter,  thrusting  her  at 
lier  mother  when  the  sad  procession  reached  the  cottage.  "If  you 
want  a  good  rope's  end,  Pll  lend  you  mine — as  soon  as  I've  done 
with  it,  ma'm.  There's  twelve '11  have  it  for  supper  to-night,  as  sure' 
as  their  name's  Cobble." 

Mrs.  Morrison  gave  a  cry  of  joy:  the  news  had  been  carried  by 
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some  sea-gull  to  the  cottage,  and  it  was  Hetty  whom  she  had  been 
looking  to  sec  carried  home  in  her  husband's  arms.  But  even 
Hetty  could  not  keep  her  mother's  heart  from  going  out  wholly  to 
the  poor  little  dead  boy.  She  would  not  treat  him  as  if  he  were 
dead :  such  cruel  injustice  as  that  was  too  much  for  a  woman  to 
believe.  She  laid  him  upon  her  knees,  tenderly  opened  his  ragged 
clothes  and  looked  for  wounds,  while  her  tears  fell  upon  his  pale 
face  warmly,  as  heedless  as  the  rest  of  Hetty,  who  stood  crv-ing  in 
the  comer  and  thinking  of  rope's  end. 

She  could  find  no  large  open  wounds,  such  as  a  heavy-  man  must 
have  received :  but  the  shock,  and  perhaps  a  broken  neck,  were 
enough  to  account  for  death  without  wounds.  Still  the  compara- 
tive absence  of  visible  blood  gave  her  the  hope  which  it  would  not 
have  given  to  a  surgeon — the  child's  skin,  of  a  delicate  fairness  in 
striking  contrast  to  his  ragged  clothes,  was  scarcely  stained.  She 
had  never  seen  a  gentleman's  child  in  all  her  life,  but  this  ragged 
little  fellow  was  in  make  and  complexion  just  what  she  would  have 
fancied  a  gentleman's  child  to  be.  And,  in  still  greater  contrast  to 
his  signs  of  poverty,  was  something  she  found,  tied  round  his  neck 
with  a  piece  of  common  white  tape — a  ring  that  looked  like  gold, 
in  which  was  set  what  she  knew  to  be  pearls.  But  of  this  she  said 
nothing. 

At  last — or  was  it  only  a  fancy  bom  of  hope  i* — the  dead  child's 
chest  seemed  to  move. 

No  doubt  the  full  force  of  hope,  combined  with  warm  tears  full 
of  love  and  pity,  should  have  strength  enough  to  call  back  anv  inno- 
cent creature  from  the  grave.  Such  strength  it  seemed  to  have 
now  :  the  child  not  only  breathed,  but  moved. 

"Thank  God  !  "  she  said,  as  she  laid  him  on  the  bed.  "  If  I'd 
only  but  one  drop  of  brandy !  " 

That  was  more  wanted  even  than  her  tears :  but  even  that  was 
forthcoming. 

**  Here,  Mrs.  Morrison,"  said  a  young  man,  a  little  shamefacedlv 
pulling  a  tin  bottle  from  under  his  jacket.  So  do  things  hang 
together — if  the  revenue  laws  had  not  been  broken,  a  child's  life 
would  not  have  been  saved.  John  Morrison  settled  with  his  con^ 
science  by  looking  out  a  little  harder  for  the  doctor :  and  he  forgot 
for  once  to  think  of  Sneak  in  connection  with  smuggler. 

The  child  gave  a  gasp,  and  opened  his  eyes — he  smiled  with 
Monderful  brightness  even  in  the  middle  of  a  spasm  of  pain,. 

"  Where's  the  little  girl .-  "  were  the  first  words  he  lisped.     "  'Tis 
'are  good  luck  I  tumbled  down  the  hill  I " 
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When  Dr.  Redmond  from  Roxton  arrived  at  full  gallop — for  he 
was  one  of  those  practitioners  who  are  never  from  home  when 
wanted,  and  yet  always  manage  to  be  everywhere  in  time — he  found 
the  child  moaning  and  tossing  with  pain  and  fever,  but  with  no 
necessarily  fatal  injuries,  thanks  to  his  feather  weight  and  his  soft 
young  bones.  If  it  was  due  to  miracle  that  he  had  not  been  smashed 
to  pieces  on  the  spot,  then  a  miracle  had  been  performed :  unless 
indeed  innocence,  courage,  and  self-devotion  have,  without  any 
miracle,  their  unseen  guardian.  The  doctor  stayed  all  night  and 
came  the  next  day,  and  many  days  :  but  he  was  the  first  to  give 
the  credit  of  the  child's  life  to  the  unwearied 'and  insatiable  grati- 
tude of  ^Irs.  Morrison.  She  could  not  do  too  much  for  this  strange 
child  who  had  come  from  nowhere,  if  not  from  Heaven,  to  save 
hers — for  no  broken-hearted  mother,  or  any  stranger  whatever, 
had  been  seen  or  heard  of  on  Flagstaff  Hill  above  Deadman's 
Nose,  or  anywhere. 

"  It's  a  strange  business,**  said  Dr.  Redmond.  "  If  it  wasn't  im- 
possible, considering  what  he*s  done,  I  should  say  he  wasn't  a  year 
oKler  than  Hetty.  And  Fve  inquired  all  about — no  child's  miss- 
ng  anywhere  that  I  can  hear.  Fm  sorry  Squire  Fenning's  gone 
abroad — he  could  have  kept  inquiries  going.  How  well  he  sleeps 
— you've  made  a  wonderful  cure,  Mrs.  Morrison  :  you  and  Dr. 
Nature  between  you.  Halloa,  my  little  man  —  waking  up,  eh? 
That's  the  way  to  wake — with  a  smile.  I  wonder  if  you've  got 
a  name,  ch  ?      Here — I'll   give   you   this  orange   if  you've  got  a 


name." 


"  For-tu-na-tus  !  "  said  the  little  fellow  proudly. 

"A  very  fine  name,  indeed!  Any  other  .^  I'll  give  you  two 
oranges  if  you've  got  two  names."  • 

"  I  should  like  two  oranges  !  Only  I've  got  but  one  name.  Only 
For-tu-na-tus — that's  all." 

"  Hut  what's  mother's  name  }  " 

"  Mamma — only  mamma." 

"  1  knew  he  had  a  mamma,  by  the  skin  of  him  !  "  said  Mrs, 
[Morrison.  What  she  seemed  to  mean  was  that  only  common 
folk  like  herself  have  mothers — greater  people  have  finer  things. 

"  And  father  }  "  asked  Dr.  Redmond,  who  liked  common  words 
for  common  things.     **  What's  his  name  }  " 

Fortunatus  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment.  **  I  don't  know. 
Who's  he.>" 

*'  What's  papa's  name  }  "  asked  Mrs.  Morrison. 

"  I  d'jn't  know.     I  never  heard  tell  of  papa." 

c 
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**I  see,"  said  the  Doctor.  "Where  do  you  live  at  home,  eh? 
Can  you  tell — as  you  seem  such  a  sharp  little  man  ?  " 

**  Oh,  I  knoAv!  We  live  along  the  road,  mamma  and  me — all  out 
there." 

**  But  you  live  in  a  house,  don't  you  .?" 

"  Lots  of  houses — sometimes.  We  haven't  been  in  a  house  a 
long  time." 

"  Now  try  and  think,  my  little  man.  Where  did  you  leave 
mamma  ?  Was  it  far  away  from  here  }  "  Where  did  mamma  leave 
you  ?  was  the  question  in  his  mind — he  thought  he  began  to  see 
where  the  land  lay. 

"  A  long  way  !  Poor  mamma — she  was  so  tired !  So  she  went 
to  sleep  " 

*'  And  you  ran  away  from  her,  eh  1  Where  did  she  go  to  sleep  } 
At  the  top  of  the  hill  ?  " 

'*  She  was  so  tired — she  lied  down  and  went  fast  asleep  where  the 
stones  were,  and  the  stinging  nettles.  And  she  told  me  not  to  stop 
by  her,  nor  wake  her,  but  run  on,  and  p'raps  she'd  see  me  again — 
some  day.  She  was  going  to  sleep  a  long  time,  she  said,  and  I 
wasn't  to  hurr}%  but  to  be  good,  and  p'raps  I'd  ,meet  somebody 
who'd  give  me  some  dinner — we  hadn't  had  dinner  a  long  time. 
And  I  won't  hurry,  for  I  want  her  to  sleep — poor  mamma !  I  hope 
nothing's  woke  her — don't  let  anybody  wake  her,  please.      And 

first  she  tied  me  on Where's  mamma's  ring  ?    I  must  keep 

mamma's  ring." 

Mrs.  ]\Iorrison  took  the  ring,  and  satisfied  him  by  placing  the 
tape  round  his  neck  again. 

*'  And  Where's  the  little  girl  .^  I  want  to  see  the  little  girl.  And 
you  won't  go  and  wake  poor  mamma,  will  you,  please  ?  I'm  going 
to  be  good,  what  she  told  me,  and  not  hurr}' — I'll  wait  till  she 
wakes  and  comes  again,  some  day.  And  p'raps  you'll  give  me 
some  dinner,  like  she  said  ?     I'm  hungr}\" 

Mrs.  IMorrison  glanced  meaningly  at  the  Doctor:  she  also  thought 
she  began  to  see  how  the  land  lay.  That  long  sleep  and  the  hurried 
legacy  of  the  child  to  chance  charity  told  her  another  tale  than  one 
of  desertion.  But  the  most  cunning  cross-examination  could  get 
nothing  more  out  of  this  strange  little  fellow,  who  seemed  to  unite 
the  ignorance  and  simplicity  of  a  very  little  child  \vith  more  than 
the  nerve  and  courage-  of  a  grown  man,  and  with  more  than  a 
woman's  patience  under  pain.  That  his  name  was  Fortunatus  and 
that  mamma  had  gone  to  sleep  among  [the  stones  and  stinginj 
nettles  was  all  that  could  be  learned  of  his  past  history. 
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Dr.  Redmond  still  believed  in  the  desertion  theory,  and  with 
good  cause — there  were  plenty  of  stones  and  stinging  nettles  about 
Whitbeach,  but  a  sleeping  woman  was  foimd  among  none  of  them, 
though  search  was  made  high  and  low.  The  most  diligent  search 
must  come  to  an  end  at  last :  and  meanwhile  there  was  Fortunatus, 
growing  hungrier  and  hungrier  day  by  day. 

'*  Poor  little  chap !"  said  the  Doctor,  who  every  now  and  then 
went  a  mile  or  two  out  of  his  way  to  call  iq)on  the  Morrisons 
until  his  patient  was  as  strong  as  Hetty,  "poor  little  chap !  It  does 
seem  hard  that  a  bright,  clean  little  fellow  like  that  should  have  to 
'^o  to  Roxton  poorhouse.  There's  somebody  in  the  world,  he  or 
she,  that's  got  something  to  answer  for." 

"Then  therc*s  one  He  that  shan't,"  said  John  Morrison,  who 
happened  to  be  ashore  and  therefore  at  home,  "and  that  He's 
named  John  Morrison.  That  little  chap  saved  my  Hetty:  and 
there's  old  Peter  Cobble  there  '11  tell  you  I  always  wanted  a  boy.  I 
ain't  quite  such  a  beast  as  to  let  a  bit  of  a  child  chance  a  neck- 
l)reak  for  me,  and  send  him  to  Roxton  poorhouse  while  I've  got 
porridge  enough  for  three — nor  I  ain't  going  to  be  such  a  fool  as  to 
give  away  what's  been  given  me.  He's  tumbled  down  among  usg 
and  there  he  must  bide.  And  the  old  woman  aren't  such  a  beast* 
neither." 

"  Hm  !  "  said  Peter  Cobble.  "  The  Squire  took  up  with  a  boy 
that  was  none  of  his  own,  and  'tis  my  opinion  that  ready-made 
families  is  a- flying  in  the  face  of  things.  He  ought  to  look  after 
tlie  fishing — that's  what  I  say.  Mind  you  don't  repent  of  flying  in 
the  face  of  things,  mate.  I'll  take  him  in  a  bit,  if  you -like — it's 
different  with  me.  One  won't  count  among  twelve,  and  rope's  end's 
irood  for  bovs." 

"  1  beg  you'll  know  I'm  his  mother,"  said  Mrs.  Morrison.  "  Rub- 
bish with  your  rope's  end  !  He's  saved  Hetty  and  his  own  mother's 
dead — that's  enough  for  me.  And  if  that's  flying  in  the  face  of 
things,  the  more  they're  flew  in  the  better.     Any  way,  I'll  fly  in 


•em." 


*'The  woman's  not  dead,"  said  the  Doctor,  who  had  earned  his 
right  to  hold  his  opinion  strongly  by  refusing  his  fees.  "But  you're 
a  good  woman,  Mrs.  Morrison,  all  the  same.  I  don't  think  you'll 
repent  of  it,  in  spite  of  what  Mr.  Cobble  may  say." 

"  I  know  I  shan't,  sir — and  I  don't  care  if  I  do." 

II. 
Whitbeach  looked  upon  Millwood  at  its  capital,  though  Mill- 
wood was  only  a  single  house^  while  Whitbeach^  eifea  m  those  far-off 

c  2 
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days,  spoke  of  itself  as  a  town.  But  then  Millwood  would  have 
easily  contained  all  the  scattered  cottages  of  Whitbeach  put 
together.  It  was  the  family  seat  of  the  Fennings — a  county  family 
that  had  been  fixed  at  !Millwood  and  had  owned  the  whole  parish 
in  which  Whitbeach  was,  legally  speaking,  only  a  hamlet,  from  time 
immemorial.  And,  as  both  house  and  fishing  hamlet,  though  some 
miles  apart,  stood  in  an  unvisited  corner  of  the  county,  they  made 
up  a  little  private  kingdom  by  themselves,  where  the  mackerel 
fishers  were  the  subjects  and  the  Fennings  were  the  kings. 

The  present  sovereign — Squire  Fenning  as  he  was  invariably 
called,  or,  more  simply,  the  Squire — was  a  roi  fainiant :  a  mere 
King  Log,  without  a  maire  dii  palais.  He  knew  nothing  of  his  sub- 
jects beyond  the  facts  that  they  paid  him  rent  and  were  a  rough  lot, 
and  they  knew  nothing  of  him — scarcely  even  his  features.  In 
Ireland,  he  would  have  been  a  favourite  example  of  the  absentee 
landlord  :  for  he  was  almost  always  abroad.  That  was  the  reason 
why,  although  the  nearest  magistrate,  he  had  never  heard  of  the 
Deadman's  Nose  adventure,  which  was  at  least  a  ten  days'  wonder. 
And,  as  it  had  been  in  the  green  leaf  of  his  youth,  so  was  it  in  the 
dry  leaf  of  his  middle  age  :  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  more  he  was 
King  Log  still,  without  even  a  stork  for  agent  or  deputy.  Amoni< 
his  county  neighbours  he  had  the  reputation — rarer  among  country- 
gentlemen  than  at  present — of  being  a  man  of  scholarly  and  artistic 
tastes,  who  cared  more  for  noseless  statues  and  black  pictures  than 
for  public  business  or  even  for  fox-hunting.  He  had  not  even  ful- 
filled the  first  duty  of  a  rich  man — which  is,  of  course,  to  make 
somebody  a  rich  woman.  It  was  not  only  the  Whitbeach  fishermen 
who  held  it  wrong  that  he  should  be  content  with  an  heir  presump- 
tive in  the  person  of  a  nephew. 

This  nephew,  Arthur,  was  the  son  of  an  elder  brother,  by  ;i 
beautiful  Spaniard,  who  had  a  better  reputation  on  than  cflT  \\\^ 
stage.  For  her  sake,  Arthur's  father  had  quarrelled  with  all  his 
friends  and  ruined  all  his  prospects :  his  brother  alone  stood  by 
him  with  more  than  common  brotherly  affection,  but  was  unable 
to  help  him.  Millwood  was  not  entailed:  and  the  then  Squire, 
a  hot-tempered  man  who  carried  out  his  hot  impulses  in  cold 
blood,  disinherited  his  elder  son,  and  left  Millwood  to  the 
younger. 

When  the  news  reached  the  younger  son  that  his  father  was 
dead  and  that  he,  instead  of  taking  orders  and  becoming  Rector  of 
Roxton,  was  to  be  the  Squire  of  Millwood,  he  was  at  Paris,  by  the 
deathbed  of  his  elder  brother,  the  disinherited  heir,  whose  wife 
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had  deserted  both  her  husband  and  her  child.  That  he  should 
grow  rich  by  his  brother's  misfortune  was  a  bitter  shock  to  the 
}oung  man's  scrupulous  and  affectionate  nature — more  bitter 
even  than  could  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  utmost  brotherly 
love  or  the  most  morbid  scruples.  Then  and  there,  by  his 
brother's  deathbed,  he  made  a  vow  that  he  would  live  and  die 
unmarried  that  Millwood  might  pass,  by  due  course  of  inheritance, 
to  the  little  Arthur,  whom  he  persisted  in  regarding  as  the  rightful 
heir.  He  determined  to  hold  Millwood  upon  trust,  and  nothing 
more. 

Of  course  people  knew  nothing  of  this :  they  knew  only  that  he 
did  not  marry,  and  that  he  adopted  Arthur  as  his  own  son.  This 
combined  result  of  unknown  circumstances  threw  an  unsociable 
air  over  Millwood :  the  offensive  marriage  was  remembered,  and 
Arthur's  mother  supposed  to  be  not  only  no  better  than  she  should 
he,  which  was  the  fact,  but  a  great  deal  worse  even  than  she  was, 
if  possible.  And  the  new  Squire  had  so  little  sympathy  with  his 
neighbours  that  his  seeming  preference  for  foreign  countries  was 
not  wonderful. 

It  was  only  seeming.  In  reality  nothing  would  have  suited  him 
better  than  to  settle  down  at  Millwood  and  spend  his  time  in  the 
society — not  indeed  of  his  neighbours,  but  of  Horace,  Homer,  and 
Ills  other  friends.  But,  if  there  be  one  law  of  human  nature  that 
is  true  without  exception,  it  is  that  one  piece  of  self-sacrifice  for 
-mother's  sake  gives  an  appetite  for  further  self-sacrifice  that 
becomes  insatiable.  He  had  begun  by  making  Arthur  everything, 
and,  in  a  very  short  time,  Arthur  became  everything.  The  Squire 
was  so  far  from  repenting  of  his  impulsive  vow  that  he  came  to  live 
for  the  boy :  and,  having  the  full  human  need  to  love  something, 
r  entrcd  liis  whole  affection  upon  the  young  man,  about  whom 
ihere  must  liave  been  something  of  his  Spanish  mother's  power  of 
fascination,  so  completely  his  uncle  and  benefactor  became  his 
slave. 

It  was  the  great  longing  of  his  heart  to  keep  Arthur  from  all 
evil,  such  as  had  ruined  his  brother's  life,  and  to  make  him  the 
English  country  gentleman  that  his  brother  ought  to  have  been. 
But  there  was  other  blood  than  that  of  the  English  Fennings  at 
work  in  Arthur.  He  disliked  England  :  and  so  they  travelled 
about,  for  his  wish  was  law.  He  loved  pleasure:  so  they  lived 
mostly  at  Paris,  Vienna,  and  other  places  where  pleasure  is  looked 
for  and  said  to  be  sometimes  found.  He  had  an  art-m^nia:  so  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Squire's  income  went  into  the  abyss  that 
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yawns  for  the  fortunes  of  collectors.  The  Squire  never  grudged  a 
penny:  he  held  that  Arthur  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  what  he 
liked  with  what  ought  to  have  been  his  own.  Arthur  did  not 
choose  to  waste  money  upon  the  mackerel  fishery,  so  the  mackerel 
fishery  was  left  alone.  In  a  word,  the  Squire's  self-devotion  looked 
less  like  that  of  a  recklessly  indulgent  father  than  of  a  remorsefnl 
man  who  wishes  to  atone. 

Every  now  and  then  they  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Millwood :  for 
every  now  and  then  a  week  or  so  of  deliberate  tnnui  to  give  new 
zest  to  pleasure  was  Arthur's  whim :  and  these  rare  visits  were  the 
Squire's  holidays,  giving  him  hopes  that  his  adopted  son  would  at 
last  turn  to  an  English  life  after  all.  And  it  was  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  when  Arthur  Penning  was  a  precociously  hlasi  old  man 
of  twenty,  that,  in  order  to  kill  time  rather  than  game,  he  carried 
his  gun  from  Millwood  to  Flagstaff  Hill. 

He  was  one  of  those  handsome  men  to  whom  it  is  almost  laiii'ful 
to  apply  the  feminine  term  of  beautiful :  and  yet  there  was  nothing 
womanly  about  him  but  his  glorious  Spanish  eyes,  as  soft  and  deep 
as  his  mother's  must  have  been,  and  with  a  world  of  sleeping 
passion   in  them.     They  were  the  eyes  of  one  who  is  all   fire, 
impulse — whose  whole  soul  is  always  at  large.    But  the  one  reason 
why  the  word  Beautiful  cannot  quite  be  applied  to  his  southern 
richness  of  colouring  and  grace  of  form,  worthy  of  his  southern 
eyes,  is  that  Beauty  means  Harmony — and  his  features  comprised 
one  curious  and  puzzling  discord.    Although  so  young,  his  well- 
shaped  lips  were  a  flat  contradiction  to  his  eyes :  they  were  Tidthont 
grace — firm  and  resolute  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  over- 
mastering passion  in  the  world.    One  of  the  class  of  wiseacres 
called  physiognomists  would  be  safe  to  assert  one  of  two  incon- 
sistent things:  cither  that  he  had  already  mastered  a  passionate 
nature,  or  else  that  he  would  set  himself  deliberately  to  conquer 
ever}'thing  and  everj'body  that  had  the  ill  fortune  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  any  passion   of  his  whatever  it  might  be — ^that   he   com- 
bined southern  impulse  with  northern  endurance.   But  as  that  is  the 
same  thing  as  to  assert  that  he  was  likely  to  turn  out  either  the 
best  or  the  worst  of  men,  it  is  to  assert  very  little.    And  it  is  certain 
that  hitherto  nobody  had  ever  stood  in  the  way  of  his  sHghteflt^ 
whim. 

"What  a  strange  craze,"  he  reflected,  as  he  strolled  along  idly 
with  his  gun,  '<  it  is  of  my  uncle's  to  find  vegetation  bearable  in 
such  a  comer !  Why  life  is  slow  enough — and  he  would  like  to 
see  me  in  a  red  coat  running  after  dogs  and  vermin  like  an  idiot 
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let  loose  from  an  asylum.  Three  whole  weeks  without  the  ghost 
of  an  adventure — well,  thank  Heaven,  my  promise  only  keeps  me 
here  for  one  week  more.  But  thafs  seven  days — seven  nights — 
let  me  see — it*s  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  hours.  No — I  won't 
turn  it  into  minutes:  it  would  be  too  terrible.  1*11  never  make  such 
a  promise  again :  Fve  had  enough  of  Millwood  this  bout  to  last  me 
all  through  eternity.  But  I  can't  get  through  another  week  Ifke 
this :  that's  simply  impossible.  Something  must  happen — some- 
thing must  be  done.  I  begin  to  understand  what  makes  men  take 
to  drinking,  and  how  they  begin.  Shall  I  try  it  } — No  :  it  would 
unsteady  my  hand."  (Arthur  Penning  was  a  famous  pistol  shot. 
and  prided  himself,  though  a  poor  sportsman,  upon  being  able  to 
hit  the  ace  of  spades,  at  twenty  paces,  six  times  running.) 
**  There's  not  a  man  to  play  so  much  as  mora  with,  nor  a  woman 
fit  for  the  meekest  flirtation.  But — ^there's  a  hill !  I'll  go  up  it, 
and  I'll  come  down  again — that  will  be  something  to  do.  It  uriTl 
kill  two  of  my  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  enemies." 

Clearly  Arthur  Penning  was  not  an  eager  sportsman :  he  carried 
his  gun  as  a  matter  of  form,  and  let  his  two  well-bred  but  iU- 
trained  pointers  ramble  as  they  pleased.  Nor  was  he  si^ering 
from  anything  worse  than  ennui — tnnui  at  twenty,  to  which  forty 
looks  back  with  a  regretful  smile.  He  called  to  his  dogs,  and 
began  the  rough  ascent  up  Flagstaff  Hill,  which  lay  between  him 
and  the  sea. 

It  was  an  idle  choice  of  ways,  signifying  fiothing  and  carried 
out  in  idleness — and  it  was  the  turning  point  of  at  least  four  lives. 

In  half  an  hour  or  less  he  reached  the  summit,  and  stood  by 
the  broken  pole  that  gave  the  hill  its  name.  The  turf  sloped 
down  from  his  feet  to  a  sharp  and  sudden  edge,  under  which, 
some  hundreds  of  feet  below,  lay  the  sea. 

•*  I  was  wanting  a  sensation  just  now,"  he  thought.  '*  How 
would  it  be  to  try  spinning  through  the  air  into  the  water  for 
a  change  ?  A  good  quick,  sharp,  sudden  death  may  be  the 
most  excjuisite  delight  in  the  world — nobody  can  tell.  And  it 
is  certain  that  the  best  pleasures  are  the  ones  that  are  soonest 
over.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  try,"  he  thought,  more  idly  than 
ever.  **  One  whirling  moment,  whether  pleasure  or  pain,  would 
be  an  improvement  on  a  week  more  at  Millwood,  any  way.  B«t 
then  it  might  not  be  pleasure — and  that  would  be  a  sell.  I  wish 
I  knew.  What  a  glorious  pleasure  it  ought  to  be — to  feel  one- 
self, for  a  whole  moment,  flying  down  into  eternal  chaos:  it 
would  be  the  very  sensation  of  Lucifer,  when  he  went  down.    Yes 
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— I  think  I  must  throw  myself  off  the  higrhest  cliff  I  can  find 
— some  day — ^just  to  know  how  it  feels.  Just  now,  as  r>-e  been 
up,  and  found  very  nearly  half  an  idea,  I'd  better  go  down. 
One  hill  top's  vcr}*  much  like  another,  after  all.  Things  are  all 
very  much  alike,  somehow:  and  they  get  more  and  more  alike 
ever}'  day.  I  wonder  what's  the  common  t}pe,  to  which  they  re 
tending  ?  Nothing,  Fm  afraid.  I  wish  I  had  a  taste  for  fox- 
hunting, or  butterfly-hunting,  or  a  grand  passion,  or  something. 
Pluto  ! — Juno  ! — Well — there  are  only  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
Lours  now." 

He  turned  to  go  down  the  hill  again,  after  the  illustrious  example 
of  the  King  of  France,  when  a  slight  whim  on  the  part  of  Nature 
caught  his  idle  mood.  A  thin  mist,  like  a  floating  mass  of  grey 
gauze,  was  coming  up  the  slope  from  the  damp  ground  below.  It  was 
a  mere  film,  out  of  which  fancy  could  easily  manufacture  transient 
ffhapes  of  giants,  demons,  fairies,  and  monsters :  it  did  not  crawl 
up  like  a  heavy  fog,  but  ran  up  like  smoke,  or,  as  it  came  nearer, 
more  like  a  silent  sea  without  waves.  But  it  also  g^rcw  closer, 
thicker,  and  whiter  as  it  came  nearer,  till  Arthur  Penning  found 
himself  standing  on  a  green  island  in  the  middle  of  a  sea  of 
white  mist  that  hid  ever}'thing  round  him. 

Though  he  had  been  thinking  of  suicide,  he  did  not  like  the 
notion  of  a  wet  walk  home :  he  called  his  dogs  again,  and  set 
out  to  return  as  soon  as  possible.  But  before  long  he  began  to 
find  going  down  not  quite  so  easy  as  coming  up  had  been. 

Ever}body   will  at    once    recognise  the   difficulty   of   tr)-ing   to 
descend  a  long  hill,  without  paths,  upon  which  he  has  never  been  in 
his  life  before,  and  without  being  able  to  sec  more  than  a  j-ard 
before  him.      It  was  not  many  minutes  before  Arthur  Penning 
became  aware  that  he  had  lost  his  way :  and  that  it  was  impossible 
to  try  to  prefer  one  direction  to  another.     The  sound  of  the  sea 
could  not  help  him,  because  that  seemed  to  corae  from  evei^'  side 
at  once :  and  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  or  the  fog  would  not 
have  been  there  at  all.   He  knew  that  the  sun  was  near  setting,  and 
so  much  the  worse  for  him.     Before   long   the  white  mist  gJCgw 
into  a  dark  grey  drizzle,  and  became  so  thick  that  he  could  not^ 
see  his  hand  before  his  eyes.      In  short,  he  was  in  a  dense  sea 
fog,  and  was  himself  altogether  at  sea. 

But  that  was  not  the  worst  of  it.  A  wetting  and  a  longer  walk 
home  than  he  intended  merely  meant  discomfort :  but  there  was 
actual,  even  pressing  danger.  Ho  had  seen  enough  of  Flagstaff 
Hill  on  the  way  up  to  know  that  the  sharp  edge  at  the  sununit  was 
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not  the  only  edge,  sharp  and  sheer,  that  overhung  the  sea.  He 
could  not  tell  whether  he  was  walking  shoreward  or  seaward :  he 
only  knew  that  any  one  step,  in  any  direction,  might  send  him 
down — in  that  glorious  fashion  of  which  he  had  been  dreaming. 
The  new  and  untried  sensation  did  not  look  by  any  means  so 
glorious  now — his  ambition  to  sympathise  with  Lucifer  was  entirely 
gone. 

*•  Juno  ! — Pluto  I "  he  called  again  :  but  his  dogs  seemed  to  have 
gone  home  or  elsewhere  their  own  way,  in  scorn  for  so  unsympa- 
thetic a  sportsman.  He  had  not  even  their  instinct  to  trust  to, 
and  realised  unpleasantly  that  reason,  when  things  are  not  as 
clear  as  daylight,  is  but  a  poor  guide.     What  was  to  be  done  ? 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  prospect,  that  of  spending  a  whole  long, 
wet  night  in  a  sea  fog  on  a  hillside :  but  even  that  was  pre- 
ferable to  risking  a  still  longer  night  with  a  broken  neck  at  the 
bottom.  It  was  obviously  the  safe  thing  to  sit  down  where  he 
was  and  wait  till  morning.  But  then  that  situation,  though  com- 
paratively safe,  was  ridiculous :  he  liked  adventures  that  were 
creditable  to  himself  in  the  telling,  and  there  was  no  credit  in 
sitting  down  all  night  in  a  fog  for  fear  of  broken  bones. 

Naturally,  he  lost  his  temper,  and  gave  the  hill  a  round 
two  in  more  than  one  language.     But  that  did  not  mend 
And,  even  while  he  was  growling  **  Sacri — "  his  foot  slipped,  his 
gun  went  off,  and  down  he  went,  head  over  heels.   And  he  learned, 
by  practical  experience,  that  the  first  step  into  eternal  chaos  was 
the  least  glorious  sensation  he  had  ever  known. 

But  even  this  had  its  ridiculous  point  of  view.  Instead  of  reaching 
chaos,  he  only  reached  a  very  hard  stony  floor,  covered  with  prickly 
brambles,  a  few  yards  below.  It  was  now  no  longer  dark  grey,  but 
pitch  black :  the  night  had  mixed  with  the  fog  and  made  a  double 
darkness.  And,  for  aught  he  knew  to  the  contrary,  he  might  have 
fallen  upon  some  narrow  ledge  from  which  the  slightest  movement 
might  throw  him — indeed  the  roar  of  the  sea  over  the  rocks  seemed 
to  come  from  immediately  below.  He  was  doomed,  not  only  to 
spend  the  night  in  this  unpleasant  and  dangerous  spot,  but  to  pass 
it,  hour  after  hour,  without  moving  a  foot  or  lifting  a  finger.  And 
then  his  uncle  would  be  scouring  the  whole  neighbourhood  in  the 
morning,  and  perhaps  he  would  be  found  where  he  could  not  escape 
without  help,  and  be  laughed  at  by  the  whole  circle  of  foxhunters 
and  their  daughters — people  whom  he  despised.  Or  he  might  not 
l)e  found — and  he  already  had  the  hitherto  untried  sensation  of  a 
man  who  has  had  to  go  without  his  dinner.    He  felt  for  his  gun : 
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it  might  be  useful  as  a  signal.  But  it  had  fallen  awaj  from  his 
hand,  and  he  dared  not  grope  for  it.  It  was  a  real  adventme  at 
last — and  he  preferred  ennui, 

**  Ahoy ! "  shouted  a  voice  above  him,  or  from  somewhere. 
"Ahoy !  What  fool's  shooting  at  a  sea-fog  for  a  hare  ?  You  must 
be  as  drunk  as  an  owl." 

"  Get  me  out  of  this,  whoever  you  are ! "  shouted'Arthur  in  reply. 
**  I've  lost  my  way." 

"What— you're  not  Tom  Cobble?  I  thought  'twas  a  curions 
thing  for  a  man  to  shoot  when  he  couldn't  see  to  aim — so  you're 
down  in  that  hole,  are  you  ?  Wait  a  bit,  and  I'll  soon  have  you  out 
again." 

Arthur  heard  a  crackling  rush,  as  if  somebody  were  taking  a 
plunge  through  a  wall  of  brambles,  and  then  felt  his  arm  seized 
by  a  hand — a  welcome  clutch,  though  it  was  like  a  grasp  of  iron. 

**  You  keep  still,  and  whatever  you  do,  don't  move  till  I  tell  yon. 
Here — take  my  other  hand.  Now — get  on  your  legs — lean  towards 
me.  All  right,  so  far.  Now  catch  hold  of  my  jacket — ^here — and 
go  where  I  go.  You'll  have  to  scratch  your  face  a  bit,  bnt  never 
mind.  Now,  your  left  foot  up — hold  on  hard  to  me — don't  leave 
go  whatever  you  do — that's  it.  Now  then,  a  good  step  up— take 
my  hand  now — heave  up — and  here  we  are.     You're   all    right 


now." 


It  had  been  a  far  from  pleasant  scramble,  through  thick  gorae 
and  bramble  that  tore  cheeks  and  clothes,  and  up  over  a  bank  of 
flints  that  kept  slipping  from  under  his  feet  and  rolling  down  till 
their  echoes  were  heard  formidably  far  away.    Arthur  could  not 
see  his  guide,  who  was  to  him  only  a  mellow,  genial  voice  and  an 
iron  hand.    He  was  even  now  less  grateful  than  displeased  with 
himself:  he  did  not  like  to  feel  himself  at  a  disadvantage  with  any 
man.    And  then  a  new  and  by  no  means  comfortable  suspicion 
seized  him :  though  anything  but  a  coward,  his  nerves  had  been 
well  shaken,  and  he  was  on  unfamiliar  ground,  while  a  formless 
voice  in  the  dark  is  always  an  uncanny  thing  to  a  quick  fancy^ 
From  what  the  man  of  the  iron  hand  had  let  drop,  he  was  a 
poacher :  and  that  the  Whitbcach  flshers  were  "  a  rough  lot,"  was 
all  he  knew  of  them.    And  a  rough  Whitbeach  poacher  might  not 
be  too  particular  about  what  he  caught  in  a  lonely  spot  in  a  dark 
night  when  fortune  threw  in  his  way  a  young  gentleman  whose 
outside,  at  least,  was  of  considerable  value.    Arthur  Penning  was 
sorry  he  had  lost  his  gun. 
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"And  now  you're  well  out  of  it,"  s^d  his  guide,  "I  don't 
telling  you  it  was  a  piece  of  rare  good  luck  I  cai  by  this 
You  were  just  on  a  bit  of  a  shelf  where  t       3's  men  and 

gone  over  than  anywhere  else  on  ]         i        s  — that's  \ 

you  were.    One  step  farther — and  Pff ! — ^yours       uld        e  b<       t 
dead  man's  nose.    But  it's  wonderful  the         :  I  do  to  be 

sure." 

Arthur  shuddered  at  his  escape,  but  still  felt  rather  ashamed  of 
his  adventure.  He  did  not  like  the  thought  of  having  it  told  about 
that  Mr.  Arthur  Penning,  of  Millwood,  had  been  found  in  so 
ignominious  a  position,  and  still  thought  it  better  to  pass  oflf  for 
one  who  was  less  worth  robbing  than  so  rich  a  man. 

**  I'm  sure  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you.  We  wandering 
painters  are  rather  apt  to  lose  our  way.  Can  you  put  me  on  the 
road  to  Roxton  .^" 

"And  glad — and  please  excuse  me,  sir,  for  thinking  you  waa 
Tom  Cobble.  Not  but  what  he's  a  good  fellow,  but  still  I  know 
a  man  don't  like  to  be  called  a  fool,  except  by  his  friends  that 
know  him.  Not  but  what  I  was  a  bit  of  a  fool  myself-  I  never 
thought  the  hares  were  to  have  such  a  holiday  to-night  as  this 
blessed  sea-fog  has  given  'em.  But 't  will  lift  at  moonrise — ^and 
if  it  don't,  I  know  my  w^ay  on  Deadman's  Nose,  bless  you,  as  well 
as  I  know  the  bay — a  bit  better,  may-be.  And  there,  sir — she's 
lifting  now." 

And,  almost  as  quickly  as  the  mist  had  come,  it  was  gone:  and 
a  sea  of  wliite  moonlight  flooded  the  hill. 

Arthur  Penning  looked  at  his  guide ;  and,  as  instantaneously  as 
the  mist,  every  ghost  of  a  possible  suspicion  left  him.  He  saw  a 
finc-Iooking  young  fisherman,  as  tall  as  himself  and  with  broader 
shouUlcrs,  witli  a  good-humoured  face  and  grey  eyes,  of  which  the 
quickness  and  sharpness  were  only  surpassed  by  their  frankness 
and  honesty — even  simplicity.  He  was  one  of  those  men  whom  to 
sec  is  to  trust  at  once,  and  implicitly.  Poacher  or  not,  he  was  a 
fine  fellow,  and  an  honest  man.  What  the  fisherman  saw  we 
know — so  far  as  Arthur's  singular  and  southern  beauty  can  be 
suggested  by  a  bare  mention  of  a  mouth  and  ^y^%, 

"You've  been  scratched  a  bit,  sir,  I  see,"  said  the  fishermaft 
with  a  frankly  courteous  manner,  throwing  in  the  "Sir""  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  not  otherwise  showing  that  he  recognised 
any  distinction  of  rank  between  man  and  man.  "And  your 
clotlies  arc  sadly  torn — and  I  see  you're  a  bit  sprained.  Yonleaa 
on  mc — our  cottage  ain't  far  now — and  that's  by  the  Roxton  road 
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—and  if  you'd  like  to  step  in  and  rest  a  bit  before  g-oing  on,  yorfU 
be  welcome.  I  can  give  you  a  chair,  any  way :  and  I  won't  say 
but  what  there  mayn't  be  a  drop  of  something  better  than  water." 

Arthur  still  chose  to  presen-e  his  incognito,  partly  out  of  dignity, 
partly  that  he  might  amuse  himself— now  that  he  felt  himself  safe 
in  the  broad  light,  and  in  honest  hands — by  playing-  the  part  of  the 
Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid  to  this  simple-looking  young  fisherman. 

"  Ah  ! — I  suppose  you  Whitbeach  fishers  catch  something  else 
than  mackerel — hares  when  there's  a  moon,  and  that  something 
better  than  water  when  there's  none  .^" 

"Well,  sir — a  man  must  live,  and  a  woman  too,  these  bad  times. 
I  don't  see  much  harm  in  snaring  a  hare  that  nobody  else  wants  to 
eat,  nor  in  running  a  drop  of  brandy — that  somebody  does  want  to 
drink :  and  any  way  life's  but  a  poor  tale  without  a  bit  of  fun." 

"And  I  sec  you've  got  your  moonlight  fishing-line — ^I  mean 
your  gun  ?" 

"  Ay,  sir.  And  a  wonderful  lucky  gun  the  old  lady  is  too.  I'm 
not  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  Tom  Cobble  in  the  way  of  being  a  shot, 
and  yet  you  wouldn't  think  it  to  look  at  her,  she's  got  a  knack  of 
bringing  down  three  hares  to  his  one.  I've  got  all  the  luck  of  it, 
sir — I  always  do." 

"Which  do  you  like  best — smuggling  or  poaching?" 

"Well,  sir,  I  don't  know — the/re  better  than  nothing;  but 
there  aren't  so  much  fun  in  neither  of  them,  now-a-days.  ^Vhat 
with  Captain  Davis,  the  preventive  that  never  looks  after  the  bay, 
and  the  Squire  up  at  Millwood,  that  never  looks  after  his  hares  no 
more  than  he  does  after  his  own  tenants,  there's  no  chance  of  the 
smallest  bit  of  a  fight  neither  afloat  nor  ashore.  One  might  well 
nigh  as  well  go  a-fishing,  if  it  wasn't  for  the  name  of  the  thing." 

"  But  isn't  there  a  keeper  7  A  gentleman  doesn't  usually  take 
care  of  his  own  game." 

"  Tom  Raines  ?  Oh  yes,  sir,  there's  a  keeper.  But  'tis  my 
opinion,  as  old  Peter  says,  that  a  man  must  serve  himself  if  he 
wants  to  have  good  servants — and  like  master,  like  man.  If  the 
Squire  don't  care  about  his  own  hares,  why  should  Tom  Raines, 
I  should  like  to  know?  But  he's  a  downright  good  fellow,  is 
Tom,  and  don't  grudge  a  poor  fellow  his  Sunday  dinner.  So 
when  he  meets  me  with  something  under  my  jacket,  he  looks 
another  way — and  when  it's  moonlight  on  Deadman's  Nose,  he 
goes  to  bed  early." 

"  Ah  !    You  seem  to  be  all  good  fellows  at  Whitbeach  ?" 

"  Most  of  us,  sir — no  thanks  to  the  Squire.    We're  about  as  good 
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as  youVl  look  for,  with  a  landlord  that  spends  all  his  money 
himself,  and  never  comes  near  the  place  it*s  his  duty  to  look  af    •. 
If  I  was  Squire  at  Millwood  there*d  be  no  poaching,  nor  smugglii 
and  good  honest  fishermen  like  old  Peter  Cobble  wouldn't  go  to  t 
wall.     The  place  is  going  to  rot,  sir,  under  his  very  n       — 
ways  under  where  his  very  nose  ought  to  be,  and  that's  n  1 

than  France,  any  way.  And  as  for  the  young  Squire — but  ir  i,  poor 
young  chap,  he's  not  an  Englishman,  so  he  can't  be  expected  to 
know  better.  Yes,  sir — we're  about  as  good  as  can  be  looked 
for." 

The  note  of  bitterness  was  hardly  to  be  caught  in  a  voice  so 
full  of  energetic  good  will.  The  young  fisherman  was  evidently 
capable  of  caring  very  much  indeed  for  thirtgs  and  people 
outside  himself :  and  Arthur  Penning  felt  a  touch  of  unconscious 
cnvv. 

"  You  were  right,"  he  said,  **  when  you  called  yourself  a  lucky 
man.     But  you  are  the  first  I  ever  heard  call  himself  so." 

"  Indeed  I  am,  sir!     I  believe  I'm  just  the  luckiest       ow 
Nothing  happens  to  me  but  what  turns  out  well.   When  I  \       il 
chap,  not  that  high,  I  tumbled  off  Deadman's  Nose — y(      1  hi 
broke  your  neck,  sir:  but  I  tumbled  safe  and  sound  among t      1 
and  kindest  people  that  ever  were.     Then,  sir,  I'd  the  luck  to 
took  notice  of  by  Dr.  Redmond  of  Roxton — and  he  is  a  gentleman: 
no  more  like  the  Scjuire  than  you  are — and  so  I've  the  luck  to  read 
and  write,  and  that's  more  than   you'll  look  for  in   a  Whitbeach 
HsIrt,  though  I'm  trying  to  teach  some  of  the  little  'uns — uncommon 
dull  tliry  are  too.     And  then,  when  father  died,  there  was  I,  with 
the  luck  to  take  care  of  them  that  took  care  of  me.     And  when  the 
times  got  worse,  and  there  was  that  bad  season — there  was  Captain 
Davis  that  didn't  look  after  the  bay,  and  a  Squire  that  didn't  look 
after  the  hill.    IMy  mother  don't  know  it,  sir,  and  poor  father  couldn't 
bear  a  smuggler:  but  I  can't  help  that — I  don't  care  about  my  good 
name  so  long  as  mother  don't  starve.     And  I  never  aim  at  a  hare 
but  what  the  old  gun  hits  her,  nor  steer  a  cargo  but  what  comes 
in  safe  and  sound — my  luck  aboard  '11  over-match  a  dead  wind  off 

shore.     And  then,  sir" 

Well 


<<  \\'..ii  ;" 


*'  Well,  sir,  just  that  I'm  going  to  have  the  best  wife  in  the  world, 
and  tliat's  the  rarest  bit  of  luck  of  all."  He  did  not  blush,  for  he 
was  clearly  not  ashamed.  "  But  here  w^e  are,  sir — that's  Whitbeach, 
and  there's  our  cottage,  and  that's  the  Roxton  road.  We  shall  all 
be  pleased,  sir,  if  you'll  step  in  and  rest  before  you  go  on." 
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The  rough  cottage,  with  the  candle-light  shining  through  the 
lattice,  was  a  welcome  sight,  for  Arthur  wanted  rest  and  refreshment 
badly.  The  adventure  was  turning  out  better  than  was  at  one  time 
to  be  expected,  and  he  looked  forward  with  some  kindlj  pleasure 
to  seeing  the  self-accused  poacher's  face  when  he  learned  whom 
he  had  been  entertaining  unawares.  But  no  sooner  had  he  entered 
the  cottage  kitchen  than  he  became  painfully  conscious  of  his 
scratched  face,  dripping  hair,  and  torn  clothes. 

After  all,  hlase  man  of  the  world  as  he  thought  himself,  he  was 
not  yet  one-and-twenty.  And  all  at  once  he  had  walked  straight 
from  discomfort  and  danger  into  the  sudden  and  undreamed-of 
presence  of  the  prettiest  girl  whom  he  had  ever  seen — and  he  had 
seen  many,  in  ever}'  rank  and  ever}'  style. 

We  see  her,  of  course,  with  his  eyes :  and  they  were  made  to  see 
intensely.  Perhaps  had  he  met  her  in  a  drawing-room  with  other 
girls  and  under  ordinary  circumstances,  he  Avould  have  been  less 
struck  by  her.  But,  as  things  were,  there  \i'as  a  romance  about  the 
whole  situation,  while  his  mind  was  always  ready  to  magnify 
what  his  eyes  only  saw.  Here  was  the  heir  of  the  manor,  lost 
on  a  dark  and  dangerous  night,  and  seeking  shelter  in  a  smuggler's 
cottage :  a  prince  in  disguise  wandering  about  his  own  kingdom 
in  search  of  adventure.  Of  course  such  a  story  must  have  a 
heroine,  and  of  course  she  must  be  beautiful.  He  was  much  too 
wet  and  wear}-  even  to  think  about  feeling  hlasi  any  longer,  and 
his  natural  freshness  of  fancy  found  a  long-forgotten  piquancy  in 
the  ver}'  homeliness  of  this  jewel's  setting.  He  had  all  at  once 
wandered  into  a  new  world. 

Apart  from  all  this,  she  was  really  a  pretty  girl  whom  he  saw 
sewing  in  the  chimney  comer  with  the  glow  of  firelight  upon  her 
fair  face  and  brown  hair.  She  was  not  dressed  so  picturesquely  as 
the  peasants  with  whom  he  was  familiar  abroad,  but  by  right  of  his 
own  dark  complexion  he  had  a  preference  for  fair  beauty,  and  fair 
beauty  is  seldom  found  in  picturesque  clothes.  She,  and  an  elderly 
woman,  curtseyed  as  he  came  in:  and  he  thought  her  figure  as 
graceful  as  her  face  was  fair. 

**  Here's  a  gentleman,  mother,"  said  the  fisherman,  "  that'^-^Wt 
his  way  on  Deadman's  Nose,  and  wants  to  sit  down  a  bit  before" 
he  goes  on  to  Roxton.    I  dare  say  you  can  give  him  something  to 
eat  and  drink,  if  he's  hungry  enough  for  Whitbeach  pot-luck:  and 
then  when  you're  rested,  sir,  I'll  put  you  in  your  road." 

The  two  women,  old  and  young,  looked  shy  at  the  sight  of  a 
stranger :  and  their  shyness  seemed  to  communicate  itself  to  the 
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young  man  of  the  world.  He  would  have  felt  at  home  in  a  hut  on 
the  Apennines,  but  the  peasants  on  his  own  estate  were  utter 
strangers  to  him — he  could  not  guess  their  thoughts,  or  what  to  say 
to  tiiem.  He  said  a  few  words  of  thanks  as  pleasantly  as  iie  could 
and  sat  down,  while  the  elder  woman  began  to  bustle  ^bout  and 
busj-  herself  with  crockery,  and  the  girl,  with  a  shy  blush  still  upon 
her  face,  resumed  her  sewing  in  the  corner.  The  young  fisherman 
hung  up  his  gun,  and  sat  down  just  behind  the  girl's  shoulder. 

It  did  not  seem  the  way  of  a  WhUbeach  lover  to  be  ashamed  of 
his  wooing  :  it  was  plain  that  it  was  she  who  was  to  be  the  best 
wife  in  the  world  for  this  favourite  of  fortune,  who  took  a  pride  in 
displaying  his  crowning  piece  of  luck — and  no  wonder,  thought 
Arthur.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  cottage  room  was  silent, 
like  that  of  a  picture,  nor  did  it  any  longer  occur  to  him  that  he 
need  trouble  himself  to  make  conversation.  It  was  a  home  scene, 
such  as  he  had  never  seen  out  of  a  Dutch  painting.  The  rough  and 
coarse  surroundings  of  the  girl  made  her  look  like  a  queen :  and 
Artliur's  soul  began  to  revolt  at  the  thought  that  so  much  grace  and 
beaut)-  was  only  bom  to  be  hidden  in  a  hole  like  Whitbeach,  and  to 
be  thrown  away  upon  a  common  fisherman.  The  thought  almost 
touched  upon  envy,  seeing  that  the  girl  could  be  nothing  to  him, 
and  upon  ingratitude  to  the  fisherman :  but  he  was  already 
beginning  to  feel  that  it  might  be  worth  while  to  spend  one's  life 
in  lijjl  and  jiovcrty  for  the  sake  of  silting  where  the  young  fisherman 
sat  now.  I.ove  at  first  sight — to  use  the  common  phrase  for  what 
must  by  its  nature  be  half  an  insult  to  a  woman,  however  far  it  may 
be  a  compliment  to  her  beauty  at  the  expense  of  herself — is  easy 
cnougli  lo  a  sou!  that  looks  out  from  such  deeply  passionate  eyes  as 
Arthur  Fenning's. 

His  eyes,  and  their  thoughts,  were  too  busy  for  him  to  notice  the 
delicacy  which  kept  the  fisherman  from  troubli{ig  a  Stranger  with 
questions  and  left  a  tired  man  to  rest  in  the  silence  that  seemed 
beit  to  please  him,  Arthur,  who  never  formed  a  wish  that  he 
thouglit  wrong,  because  he  thought  it  impossible  that  any  wi^ 
of  his  could  possibly  be  wrong,  only  looked  and  feasted  his  eyes 
in  a  lazy  dream,  in  which  the  fisherman,  whom  he  had  been  ready 
to  admire  as  a  fine  specimen  of  an  unknown  class,  degenerated 
iuh>  a  blot  and  a  blur  upon  the  romance  that  was  forming  in  the 
air.  .\ll  this  must  have  lasted  for  a  longer  time  than  he  knew: 
it  was  llie  fisherman  who  said  at  last — 

"  If  you're  rested  now,  sir,  I'll  show  you  the  road — not  that  we 
want  to  hurry  you,  I'm  sure,  but  I've  got  to  be  at  the  Penning  Anns. 


AJl  right,  mother^— Fm  not  gpiftg  to  be  in  any.  ixifjschief  ,to-^ght : 
never  you  fear."  .... 

•Arthur  Penning  started. from  his  dream.    . 

V  All  right,"  he  said,  "Tm  quite  ready  nq>v.  j,  And  thank  you 
kindly  for  your  hospitality.  You're  quite  right  in  saying  that  the/re 
all  good  fellows  in  Whitbeach,  if  they're  like  you."  He  had  not 
made  any  approach  towards  making  the  girl's  accjuaintance,  nor  did 
he  begin  now.  He  contented  himself  with  hearing  her  say  "  Good 
night,  sir,"  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to  have  a  winning  smile  in. it,  and 
followed  the  fisherman  through  the  door. 

.**  What's  your  name,  my  man  .^"  he  asked,  as  they  entered  the 
road. 

**  Fortunatus  Morrison's  my  name,  sir — and  jaiy  nature,  too  :  'tis 
French  or  something  for  Lucky,  the  Doctor  at  Roxton  tells  me. 
But  John  iMorrison's  'Natus  is  what  I'm  mostly  called  :  and  good 
reason  why." 

"  Well,  I  hope  w^e  shall  be  better  acquainted  before  long.  And 
now,  as  you've  told  me  your,  name,  it's  but  fair  that  I  should  tell 
you  mine.     It  is  Arthur  Fenning." 

**  What — the  young  Squire !  Well,  that  is  a  rare  bit  of  good  luck, 
to  be  sure — that  you've  come  among  us  at  last,  anyhow.  And  'twas 
lucky  I  didn't  know  you,  or  I  mightn^t  have  had  the  luck  to  give 
you  a  bit  of  my  mind — ^you  mustn't  ask  me  to  ask  pardon  for  that, 
sir,  because  it's  true." 

''  Tnie — but  what  do' you  expect  me  to  say  to  Captain  Davis  about 
your  fishing  when  there's  no  moon — and  to  my  uncle  about  your 
fishing  where  there's  no  sea  ?" 

*'  Oh,  sir,  I'm  not  afraid  of  a  gentleman.  I  know  what  a  gentle- 
man is,  sir,  for  I've  known  Dr.  Redmond  of  Roxton,  not  to  speak 
of  my  father,  that's  dead  and  gone :  and  that's  a  man  that  don't  tell 
tales  when  they  don't  come  to  him  fair.  I  never  told  the  young  . 
Squire,  so  I  don't  fear  his  telling  what  he  never  heard.  And  about 
Tom  Raines,  sir — don't  you  think  anything  of  what  I  said  about 
Tom  Raines.  He's  sharp  enough,  only  I'm  a  bit  sharper,  that's  all 
— and  what  can  a  man  do  when  his  master  don't  take  a  bit  of  heed 
whether  he  does  his  duty  or  no  ?  He's  a  first-rate  servant,  sir,  to 
do  his  duty  at  all — and  if  the  Squire  was  a  better  master,  the  hares  'd 
be  as  safe  as  Tom  Raines  could  make  'em.  It's  hard  lines  for  a 
keeper  with  a  master  that  don't  care,  and  against  a  poacher  that's 
as  lucky  as  the  day's  long.  You  won't  think  an3'thing  of  that,  will 
you,  sir.^" 

**  So  little,  that — well,  you  are  a  good  fellow.  You're  quite  right : 
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I  ought  to  look  after  things  better,  and  I  will.  But  it  seems  that  I 
must  have  better  instruction  than  Tom  Raines  can  give  me.  Meet 
me  here  to-morrow  morning  at  eleven :  I'll  bring  the  dogs — if  I 
can  find  them — and  we'll  see  if  I  can't  shoot  against  your  lucky  gun 
better  than  your  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Cobble.  Can  you  shoot  by 
daylight  ?  "  he  asked  with  a  pleasant  smile,  that,  for  the  moment, 
brought  his  lips  and  eyes  into  full  harmony,  and  holding  out  a  piece 
of  gold. 

But  *Natus  Morrison  held  back  his  hand. 

**  Thank  you  kindly,  sir — but  'tis  not  Whitbeach  manners  to  take 
money  we've  not  earned.  I've  but  put  you  into  a  high  road,  and 
that  aren't  worth  saying  thank  you.  I'd  rather  not,  sir,  if  you  please. 
We  don't  keep  an  inn." 

"  You'll  meet  me  to-morrow  at  eleven,  then  ?  " 
*' And  glad,  sir." 

**  Good  night.  By  the  way,  what  is  the  future  Mrs.  Morrison's 
name  ?  " 

"  Esther  Morrison,  sir.  We've  been  like  brother  and  sister  all 
our  days.  I  call  Mrs.  Morrison  mother,  you  see,  but  she's  Hetty's 
mother :  not  but  what  she's  been  mine  too." 

**Good  night.  I  won't  keep  you  from  the  Fenning  Arms.  At 
eleven  to-morrow." 

**  Good  night,  sir."  Arthur  Fenning  went  back  to  Millwood  with 
something  new  in  his  heart ;  'Natus  Morrison  went  back  to  the 
cottage. 

'*  Hetty,"  he  exclaimed,  "what  do  you  think? — that  was  theyottiig 
Squire  !     What  do  you  think  of  him  V^ 

*'  I  think  his  face  was  scratched  very  bad  indeed,"  said  Hetty, 
with  a  smile.  **  But — are  you  really  going  out  again  ?  I'm  afraid 
mother's  getting  to  hear  what  you  do,  when  you  go  to  the  Fenning 
Arms." 

"  I  can't  help  it,  Hetty,  dear.  She  must  be  kept  somehow:  and 
I  can't  stay  ashore  like  a  sneak  when  the  bread  of  half  the  town 
hangs  on  the  brandy.  The  lads  want  my  luck,  and  they're  welcome. 
]5ut  who  knows  ?  May-be  now  the  young  Squire's  turned  out  such 
a  good  fellow,  things  '11  change." 

III. 

Arthur  Penning  kept  his  appointment :  and  not  only  once,  but 

he  came  with  his  gun  to  the  corner  of  the  common  again  and  yet 

again.     That   week   of  a   hundred   and   sixty-eight   never-ending 

hours  slipped  by  as  if  it  had  been  a  single  day,  and  the  young 
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Squire,  t)efore  hc^  knew  it,  was  as  utterly  in   love  with  the  pretty 
fisher-girl  as''an  idle  man  can  be.     The  week  went  by,  and  still  the 
days  found  him  with  his  gun  at  the  comer  of  the  common.     He 
never  managed  to  beat  the  old  gun  in  killing  hares,  bat  he  did  a 
great  deal  better — he  killed  time,  and  enjoyed  all  the  delight  of  a 
young  passion  before  the  time  came  when  he  must  ask  himself  how 
it  was  to  end.  He  was  too  much  absorbed  to  remember  that  'Katns 
Morrison  was  anything  but  a  machine  for  seeing  Hetty  eveiy  day: 
and  as  for  the'girl,  it  was  not  likely  that  a  fisher-girl  could  have 
any  feeling  but  one — ^Arthur  Penning,  with  his  wealth  and  beauty, 
was  in  the  habit  of  coming,  seeing,  and  conquering  where  more 
presumably  difficult  people  than  fisher-girls  were  concerned.     He 
was  in  no  haste" to  bring  matters  to  a  climax.   Why  should  he  hurry, 
while  things  were  growing  in  interest  every  day  ?   There  was  some- 
thing fresh  in  the  growth  of  this  new  passion  that  made  him  linger 
by  the  way.   The  old  Squire  noticed  nothing :  Arthur's  whims  were 
his  laws  :  and  he^  was  only  too  happy  to  think  that  perhaps  the 
young  man  might  be  taking  kindly  to  an  English  out-of-door  life 
after  all.     Arthur  was  pleased  with  his  uncle's  pleasure,  and  it  did 
not  occur  to  him  that  he  might  be  acting  a  little  hypocritically  when 
he  spoke  of  the  pleasures  of  shooting  hares. 

In  effect,  it  was  one  of  those  pauses  of  smooth  water  when  the 
most  eventful  stor}"  seems  to  stand  still,  but  is,  in  truth,  gaining 
strength  for  a  climax  that  is  near  at  hand. 

But  one  day  Tom  Cobble — the  eldest  result  of  old  Peter's 
education  on  the  rope's-end  principle — said  to  his  friend  'Natus 
Morrison — 

"  Eh,  *Natus,  it's  a  fine  thing  to  be  thick  with  a  Squire." 

Tom  Cobble  was  not  only  'Natus's  friend,  but  his  admiring 
henchman  :  and  he  made  the  remark  apropos  of  nothing  in  general, 
but  of  jealousy  in  particular. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  lad  :  I  hope  it  '11  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  Squire  to  know  something  about  us  Whitbcach  fishers.  He's  a 
right  down  good  fellow,  and  he'll  mend  the  times  a  bit  when  he 
comes  to  his  own." 

**  lie  don't  seem  to  care,  though,  much  about  the  Whitbeach 
fishers :  I  doubt  if  he's  spoke  to  one  of  us  but  you.  I  suppose 
you'll  give  up  going  out  in  the  lugger  now  .'^" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it — the  young  Squire's  my  friend,  not  my 
master." 

** That's  fine  talking,  'Natus:  but  the  thing  isn't  no  longer  if 
}0u  11  go  with  the  lugger — it's  if  the  lugger  '11  go  with  you." 


John  Morrison! s  ^Natus. 

*'  I  should  like  to  see  the  lugger  go  without  me  !     What  do  ] 
mean  ?*' 

''  TisnH  me— it*s  what  the  lads  are  saying  all  round.  Those  big 
folks  hang  together  like  haddock  on  one  string — we  aren't  afraid  of 
Captain  Davis,  but  it  won't  do  to  have  spies." 

"  Spies  !  *'  said  'Natus,  with  an  angry  look  in  his  quick  eyes. 

"Ay — the  Squire  'II  tell  the  Captain  one  of  these  days  what's 
going  on  in  the  bay  as  sure  as  my  name's  Cobble.  'Tisn't  likely 
he'll  like  to  have  cargoes  run  on  his  own  land  under  his  own 
nose." 

**0[  course  he  wouldn't,  Tom,"  said  'Natus,  good-tempered^ in 
a  moment.  **  And  what's  more,  'twould  be  his  duty  to  tell,  if  he 
knew.  Ay,  it's  quite  likely  the  Squire  'd  tell  Captain  Davis,  biit 
who's  going  to  tell  the  Squire  ?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  Do  you  tell  Hetty  Morrison  every  night  you 
go  a-fishing  ?" 

*'  Of  course  I  do." 

'*Then  you  tell  Hetty  Morrison,  and  the  young  Squire  telis 
Captain  Davis :  and  some  fine  night — or  dark  one,  may-be — ^there'll 
be  a  cutter  as  well  as  a  lugger  in  Whitbeach  Bay." 

'*  Now  let  me  have  no  nonsense  here,  Tom — I  like  plain  words, 
and  then  I  know  who  to  quarrel  with,  and  why.  Do  you  mean 
that  Esther  Morrison  is  a  spy  ?** 

"  Don't  look  so  terrible  fierce,  'Natus.  A  spy  .^  No.  I've  only 
told  you  of  two  pair  of  tellings — and  what's  like  to  tack  'em  to- 
c^ethcT  ?     You're  a  sharper  lad  than  me  :  that's  what  they  say." 

*'Thcn  they'd  better  not,  or  I  shall  have  to  knock  somebody 
down — as  it  might  be  you.  It's  Thursday  night  we're  out  next, 
aren't  we  ?  Til  tell  Esther  so,  and  any  man  that  doesn't  like  it 
may  stav  behind." 

"Well,  it's  your  own  business  more  than  mine.  Don't  get'it 
into  your  head  I'm  afraid — only  girls  do  like  to  talk,  and  'tis  my 
oj)ini()n  tlie  young  Squire  likes  to  hear  'em." 

'Natus  scorned  to  answer — indeed  the  slightest  hint  unfavourable 
to  his  friend  the  Squire  was  Greek  to  him,  and  the  faintest  breath 
o{  suspicion  against  Hetty  was  Hebrew.  Nevertheless  a  man  can 
fttcl  very  sharply  what  he  cannot  understand,  and  he  felt  what  he 
would  have  despised  himself  for  feeling  had  he  been  consciotas 
that  Tom  Cobble's  scandalous  hints  had  found  their  mark  in  him. 
riie  young  Squire  was  the  best  of  fellows,  and  Hetty  the  truest  of 
Kirls:  hut  he  made  up  his  mind — on  quite  other  grounds — that  it 
was  time  for  him  to  gain  a  husband's  right  to  guard  her.      He 
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coMid  not  suspect:  but  he  was  not  quite  sq  stupid  as.i^ottoluiow 
tbat  he  had  been  warned. 

Strange  to  say,  it  was  the  girl,  and  not  her  lover,  who  in  regard 
to  Arthur  Penning  was  the  more  stupid  of  the  two.  She  had  bj* 
no  vxeans  lost  her  early  taste  for  climbing,  but  she  believ^  that  in 
becoming  the  wife  of  her  foster-brother  she  had  already  reached 
thei  height  of  all  things.  He  was,  beyond  comparison,  the  hand- 
somest, cleverest,  tallest,  and — by  no  means  his  least  attraction— 
the., wildest  young  man  in  Whitbeach,  which  to  her  meant  the 
world.  There  was  not  a  girl  in  the  place  who  would  not  have 
given  at  least  one  eye  and  both  her  earrings  to  get  him :  and  she 
had  won  him,  in  spite  of  their  having  been  brought  up  together 
aloiost  from  their  cradles.  He  was  even  more  decidedly  the  King 
of)  Whitbeach  than  she  was  its  Queen:  the  best  fisherman,  the 
best,  shot,  and  the  boldest  ringleader  of  mischief — there  was 
nothing  very  good  or  very  bad  with  which  John  Morrison's  'Natns 
had  not  a  great  deal  to  do.  Not  that  he  condescended  to  such 
common  forms  of  Whitbeach  dissipation  as  drinking  too  much  of 
the  brandy  with  which  he  helped  to  supply  the  Penning  Arms :  but 
it  is>  to  be  feared  that  though  his  strong  head  kept  his  own  hands 
and. feet  steady  he  was  the  cause  of  much  backsliding  in  others. 
Joim  Morrison's  'Natus  very  early  in  his  career  became  a  bye- word 
and  a  reproach  among  steady  fishermen  of  the  old  school,  like 
Pet^Jt  Cobble,  who  was  never  weary  of  remarking,  as  he  shook  his 
head,  **  'Tis  just  as  I  said  all  along — that's  what  comes  of  taking 
upi  another  man's  child.  Spare  the  rope's  end  and  spoil  the  child, 
say  I^— but  poor  John  always  was  an  obstinate  man."  "  *Twas  all 
atong  of  that  John  Morrison's  'Natus "  was  a  proverb  among  the 
mothers  of  mischievous  sons  who  stayed  out  on  dark  nights,  went 
shares  in  a  gun,  and  were  not  fit  for  much  with  the  drifl-net  next 
day.  It  was  a  story  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Whitbeach — ^that  of 
the,  warm-hearted  and  hot-blooded  youth  who  is  condemned  to 
bear  the  sins  of  all  his  fellows,  not  because  he  is  a  whit  the  worse, 
bull, because  they  have  colder  hearts  and  cooler  heads  than  he. 
1^:2^  higher  and  wider  world  he  would  have  been  allowed  to  fling 
his  wild  oats  broadcast  and  freely,  and  have  been  blamed  with  a 
,gopd-natured  smile :  in  Whitbeach,  where  there  wqre  no  orthodox 
,$afety-valves  for  high  spirits  and  hot  blood,  he  had  to  turn  poacher 
aod  smuggler  to  escape  stagnation.  .  Instead  of  indulging  in 
ipLoasant  sins,  he  committed  crimes.  And  instead  of  being  called 
**a  wild  young  man"  he  was  called  a  black  sheep — ^foir-  in.  old 
-.Whitbeach  they  used  to  call  a  spade  a  spade.    It  was  c^r(sunly 
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among  his  strokes  of  what  he  called  good  luck  that  there  wailK^ 
active  magistrate  nearer  than  Roxton.     Otherwise  John  MprridbA^'i* ' 
'Natus  would  most  assuredly  have  seen  the  inside  of  the  coutty 
gaol.  -i'^  <'• 

But  where  was  the  clergyman  ?  it  may  be  asked.  The  ansrw^  is'' 
easy — those  days,  though  by  no  means  far  off,  were  not  fhes^*^ 
Whitbeach  was  but  an  out-of-the-way  comer  of  Millwood  paribh«>' 
the  church  was  at  Millwood,  where  the  absentee  Squire  wiw>tll^ 
only  parishioner,  and  the  rector  had  a  better  and  pleasanter  liviil^i 
three  hundred  miles  away.  '  '^^*' 

Nevertheless,  considering  all  that  he  owed  to  his  dead '  foBtW-^ 
father  and  his  still  living  foster-mother,  the  title  of  "  black  sh6e^>^'' 
must  be  considered  well  deserved.  He  had  shown  himself  afi^^tfllA 
grateful  as  it  is  possible  to  be — and  that  is,  alas!  eveii  Worfe 
possible  for  warm  hearts  than  for  cold.  And  he  not  only  hatt'a^ 
standing  excuse  in  Hetty's  rash  admiration  for  scapegraces,  IWrtlliW 
I\Irs.  Morrison,  who  never  could  manage  to  see  any  harm  in  iha^ 
boy  whom  her  tears  had  once  seemed  to  bring  back  frotn  the  gltlVe 
that  he  had  dared  for  her  and  hers.  He  was  her  own  son  to  lAveJJ 
and  somebody  else's  son  to  spoil — Arthur  himself  had  nbt  b^n!' 
more  worshipped  and  indulged.  But  she  could  not  help  knoWfa^ 
that  people  do  not  keep  guns  to  shoot  mackerel  when  th^re  is  ni^ti 
enough  moonlight  to  see  by :  and  though  she  could  shut  het  tn\Mf 
she  could  not  shut  her  ears.  Neighbours  gossiped  in  old  Whlit*-^' 
brach  hardly  less  than  in  new.  1;f-i> 

"  It's  a  fine  thing  for  'Natus,"  the  good  old  lady  said  to  UWfp, 
"  to  be  so  taken  up  by  the  young  Squire.  It  looks  like  Nature-^I 
said  rr(jm  the  first  moment  I  set  eyes  on  the  little  lad's  whitel^iMil 
he  was  kin  to  something  else  than  fisher  folk — and  the  genlryftiat 
ryes  for  things.  I  do  wish  'Natus  would  be  more  heedful,  thoug"!^ 
1  shouldn't  like  their  wicked  tales  to  come  to  the  Squire."  '^''' 

'*  It's  all  their  ill-nature,  mother.  And  the  young  Squire  ncvii* 
talks  to  the  likes  of  them."  ' '" 

The  Morrisons  had  always  been  considered  proud :  and  pridfe'te 
by  no  means  a  thing  that  goes  out  at  the  door  when  poverty  cOBfiWs 
in  at  the  window.  •  " 

"  It's  about  that  gun  I'm  thinking,  Hetty.  Tom  Raines  isn't  Bo 
young  as  he  used  to  be  in  the  old  Squire's  time — I  mean  thC'Old 
<»ld  Sfjuire's.  And  a  young  man  isn't  like  to  be  made  a  keeper 
that's  talked  about  as  they  talk  of  'Natus — not  but  what  it's  a  fatlBc 


shame." 


Hetty  knew  tliat  her  mother  knew  where  the  Sunday  diniVfers 
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came  from,  but  it  was  a  family  fiction  that  the  mother^s  faith  was  a 
sacred  thing,  not  to  be  openly  disturbed. 

**Wliat,  mother!    You  think — ^you  think  'Natus  might  be  made 
keeper— like  Tom  Raines— with  a  cottage  of  his  own  P* 

**  Why  not  ?  The  young  Squire  says  he's  wonderful  with  the 
gQn__and  he's  getting  to  be  his  right  hand.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
he  paid  Tom  Raines  off:  a  poor  kind  of  keeper  he  must  be  to 
let  the  lads  go  on  as  they  do.  It's  a  mercy  my  old  man  wasn't 
spared  to  see  the  goings  on — he  couldn't  abide  a  smuggler. 
Hetty" 

"Yes,  mother?" 

**  I  do  wish  you'd  tell  'Natus  what  the  neighbours  say.  He'll 
mind  you — as  it's  right  a  man  should  mind  the  girl  that's  to  be  a 
wife  to  him.  The  lad's  as  good  as  gold,  and  better — but  he's 
throwing  himself  off  worse  than  the  Nose  yonder- if  he  does  a 
thing  to  offend  the  young  Squire.  Mark  my  words,  the  young 
Squire  likes  to  have  his  way ;  and  quite  right,  too.  I'd  pour  every 
drop  of  brandy  into  the  bay,  if  I'd  mine.  He  may  like  'Natus: 
but  no  poacher  '11  ever  be  made  head  keeper — there.  Not  that 
'Natus  is  a  poacher,  bwt  there's  no  knowing  what  a  lad  may  do 
when  he  sees  a  hare  and  has  got  a  gun  in  his  hand.  And  there's  a 
house,  and  wages,  and  allowances,  and  as  much  shooting  as  he 
likes — and  all  going,  as  sure  as  sure,  if  the  young  Squire  hears  their 
talcs." 

A  new  vista  opened  itself  to  Hetty's  vision :  it  had  never  occurred 
to  her  that  she  might  rise  so  high  in  the  world  as  to  be  the  wife  of 
a  head  keeper.  It  fired  her  ambition,  which  had  hitherto  been 
limited  by  hereditary  grooves.  Tom  Raines  was  the  greatest  and 
richest  man  in  all  WTiitbeach,  next  to  the  landlord  of  the  Penning 
Arms.  There  would  be  a  good  house  to  live  in,  and  money  to 
spend,  and  'Natus  could  go  about  with  his  gun,  and  do  nothing, 
ahnost  like  a  gentleman,  instead  of  plodding  like  a  fisherman — for 
of  course  he  would  have  to  give  up  his  wild  courses  when  he  married 
and  settled  down.  That  his  favour  with  the  Squire  was  due  entirely 
to  his  own  merits,  she  was  not  quite  so  blind  as  to  believe :  with 
all  her  ignorance  of  the  world  and  its  ways,  she  could  not  help 
seeing  that  the  magnificent  young  Squire  was  not  drawn  to  her 
motlier's  cottage  only  by  a  love  of  porridge  and  bread  and  cheese. 
As  to  anytliing  farther,  she  was  as  innocent  as  'Natus  himself:  and 
so  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  she  was,  for  the  present,  at 
least  ten  times  more  stupid  than  he.  Meanwhile,  her  ignorance 
was  her  guard :  had  her  imagination  been  equal  to  her  ambition 
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the  joung  Squire  must  liave  long  ago  spoken  more  tlearl  y  than  with 
his  eyes. 

So  at  present  she  let  her  head  run  upon  the  prospoct  of  being  a  head 
keeper's  wife :  and  she  made  up  her  mind  that  such  a  chance  should 
not  !)c  lost  by  any  fault  of  hers.  She  was  in  the  midst  of  her  caatle- 
building  when  the  future  head  keeper  came  in  fzam  his  talk  with 
Tom  Cobble,  full  of  his  resolve. 

"  Hetty,"  he  said,  leaning  over  her  as  she  sat  in  the  chinBiey- 
corner,  and  taking  her  hand,  "  I've  been  thinking  it'3  time  now  to 

Her  betrothal  ring  was  in  "jtself  a  distinction  for  a  fishcr-girl, 
and  was  not  without  its  share  in  the  jealousy  with  which  the  Whit- 
biaeli  girls  in  general  regarded  the  winner  of  John  Morrison's 
'Natus,  black  sheep  as  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  held  him.  It 
Mas  lit  for  a  lady:  it  was  made  of  real  gold  and  set  with  foreign 

■'  I  mean  for  a  plain  one,"  said  Natus,  without  any  bush-beating, 
"  We've  been  waiting  to  be  married  all  our  lives,  and  the  times 
aren't  like  to  change  now,  unless  It's  for  llie  belter.  Let's  ba 
married  at  once,  Hetty — say  yes,  and  I'll  go  over  to  Millwood  this 
minute  and  put  up  the  banns," 

"  Now,  'Natus .'" 

■'  Xuw — and  tlicn  we  could  be  man  »nd  wife^in  three  Sundays." 

Ilelty  lield  down  her  eyes.      "  I've  been  thinking  too,  'Natus," 

He  looked  at  her  quickly  with  his  keen  eyes — her  tone  was  not 
pleasant  to  a  lover  whose  sudden  impatience  had  a  stronger  cause 
than  he  knew. 

"  I've  been  thinking — it  isn't  right  for  a  girl  to  marry  any  but  a 

■MJIi,  that's  all!  Vou  made  me  cold  all  over,  Hetiy — I  don't 
like  to  hear  of  jieople  thinking:  do  first  and  think  alter— that's 
the  wiiy.  I  know  I'm  a  wild  sort  of  a  chap— pleas^-  don't  get 
ll.iiikiij-,  Hetty,  or  I  shall  have  no  chance  at  all.  If  you'll  but 
■■  \y  yr-,  y.  Ill  sli^ill  liavo  the  steadiest  husband  in  all  the  town." 

■■  .\li.  tint's  ju>t  how  ilie  men  talk — they  can  all  turn  over  a  new  leaf 
and  krep  it  down  till  the  parson's  said  his  last  word.  I've  just  been 
talkill,^'  to  mother,  "Natus — or  she's  b!;en  talking  to  rae — and,  well, 
there— I'll  give  up  my  old  ring  when  a  good  steady  fisherman  asks 
me  to  let  lii;n  give  me  a  new  one." 

"  All,  [)oor  mother!  I  know  she'd  starve  sooner  than  know  she 
was  eating  poached  hare — but  I'm  bound  not  to  let  her.     I'd  risk 
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twenty  gaols  and  twenty  good  name^,  an4,lct  her  think  the  vorst  of 
.  me  sooner  than  that,  any  way.  What  xnak^  .you :  so  squeamish  all 
at  once,  Hetty  ?    You  didn't  use  to  be." •   .^.     j  '.,.:. 

"I  hadn't  used  to  be  thinking-^but  I've,  beea :  thinking  now- 
longer  than  you  know.  It's  more  for  mother's  sake  than  mine. 
Father  'd  have  seen  me  in  my  grave  before  he'd  let  me  many  a 
smuggler — and  poaching's  worse  still,". she  said,  thinking  of  that 
head  keeper's  cottage  in  the  air.  , 

'Natus  looked  grave:  the  name  of  old  John  Morrison  vas  a 
conscience  to  him. 

**  May-be  you're  right,  Hetty.  I'm  but  a  bad  lot,  I  know — they  all 
say  so,  so  I  suppose  it's  true.  I  never  thought  I  was  fit  fpr  you— 
'twas  my  luck  to  get  you,  that's  all." 

"  Only  just  think,  'Natus,"  said  Hetty  quickly,  finding  the  power 
of  her  thumb.     "  You're  leading  half  the  lads  to  ruin" 

**  No,  no,  Hetty — if  it  hadn't  been  for  my  luck  the/d  have  got 
there  long  ago" 

**  You  are  robbing  the  Squire,  who's  so  good  to  us  all.  If  the 
hill's  looked  after,  you'll  be  caught  at  last,  and  sent  to  gaol — and 
then  what  would  become  of  mother  and  me  ?  She'd  just  break  her 
heart  and  die,  that's  all.    And  I" 

"Ay — and  you.?" 

**  I  should  just  think  it  served  you  right,  and  so  it  would 
too  " 

•^  Hetty!" 

"  Well,  so  it  would,  if  you  go  on.  You  get  plenty  of  shooting  by 
day  now,  in  an  honest  way — what  do  you  want  more  hares  for  than 
the  Squire  lets  you  have,  and  welcome  ?'^ 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,  I  let  the  others  keep  the  dark  hares.  The  more 
I'm  in  luck  the  more  I'm  bound  to  help  the  unlucky  ones — you  can't 
speak  against  that,  Hetty.  But  there — I'll  give  the  old  gun  to  Tom 
Cobble  and  never  shoot  another  hare  except  with  the  Squire.  It 
does  look  mean,  after  all." 

"You  really  will?" 

"  I've  promised  j'ou,  Hetty — so  it's  as  good  as  done." 

**  Nor  go  out  in  the  lugger  ?" 

He  thought  for  a  moment — even  the  most  devoted  lovers  have 
been  known  to  pause  before  promising  to  give  up  a  cigar,  and  John 
Morrison's  'Natus  had  found  a  career  in  defrauding  the  revenue. 
But  Hetty  had  touched  the  right  chord :  nay,  had  made  a  harmony 
of  right  chords.  

"  No — nor  in  the  lugger.    The  lads  shall  do  as,  well,  as  they  cfn 


on  dark  nights  now.  You're  a  good  gitl;  H«tf]^<^-*-arid  fot*  yom'"Sailec 
ril  be  a  good  steady  fisherman,  like  fether  wasbefote  ifle,  aH  tftfe 
rest  of  my  days.  Twill  be  a  hard  life  for  y6^  for'tis^the'brsendy 
that  pays — but  Til  work  as  never  man  worked  before.'  Ahidiiftfer  all 
there's  my  luck,  Hetty — ^and  luck's  no  good  if  on6  doe6ii''1f  thifiH^  to 
it.     There — I  give  you  my  word."  i    .         ..  r  ' 

**  You  will  never  let  them  tempt  you- — never  again  ?"  '  *  *  •  •" 
*'  I  must  go  out  on  Thursday — but  that  shall  be  the  last  thade.^  ' 
**What! — when  you've  promised  tne  ?"  ^     .v^'^k^ 

'*  I  must — for  Fve  promised  them  :  Fve  promised  Totrt^'Cobftlte. 
You  wouldn't  think  much  of  my  \vord  to  you  if  I  br6ke  it  to  tfeein : 
I  can't  begin  one  promise  by  breakinganother.  Never  mind, Hetty 
— it's  only  for  Thursday  I've  promised,  and  it'll  be  tbe^I^t 
lime.  Out  of  a  hundred  times  it  don't  matter  one  lese  oi' one 
more."  .::      ti 

"  But — the  last  time  I  Oh,  'Natus — ^when  anything  happens  it's 
always  just  the  last  time  !"  .  '        '   -  ' 

*' Why — what  could  hapj        this  t  o  ?     Is 

Captain  Davis  like  to  be  wi        a\  on  Tl  i 

on  IMonday  —  and   for  that  n  e^         day 

been  since  " 

"  I  don't  know — something  might  go  wrong  this  time. 
thing's  sure  to  go  wrong  some  time" 

"  Av — something  might,  if  the  lads  were  to  go  out  without  me.' 
riKre  it  is,  Hetty.  They'll  go,  and  Tm  bound  to  go  with  'em.  I 
couldn't  plan  the  whole  thing  and  then  stay  safe  ashore,  like  a  sneak 
and  a  coward.  And  then  if  anything  did  go  wrong — not  that  any- 
thing can — they'd  say — but  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  Any  way 
I'm  bound  to  go.  But  I'll  give  them  fair  warning  that  if  they  want 
mo  again  they  may  whistle  for  me,  and  won't  get  me.  Come,  Hetty; 
you're  a  sensible  girl :  I  must  go  on  Thursday." 

But  Hetty  did  not  show  herself  a  sensible  girl.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  had  been  led  for  the  first  time  to  try  her  power  over  her 
lover  and  had  succeeded  so  far  as  to  be  dissatisfied  with  anything 
short  of  an  immediate  token  of  absolute  victory.  She  said  nothing  : 
but  her  silence  was  eloquent. 

*'  Hetty !  You  wouldn't  like  me  to  look  like  a  sneak — and  whit's 
more,  to  be  one  ?  I  don't  want  to  go — I  wish  I'd  promised  j&i 
l)eforc  I'd  promised  them.  But  it  can't  be  helped  now — ^I  shouIdn^t 
be  fit  to  love  you  if  I  didn't  stand  by  them  that  trusts  to^mcJ,^' -HcJ 
said,  unconsciously  plagiarising  from  the  poet  of  thfi  Cavalttrk.* 
"If  you  were  to  cry,  I  must  go  all  the  saihe;    And  ^hatts  tHfere  to 
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cry  for,  or  be  afraid  of?  Did  you  ever  know  me  unlucky  in » 
single  thing  ?  I  couldn't  be  unlucky  if  I  tried,  and  Fm  not  going 
to  try.  You'll  laugh  at  yourself  on  Friday  morning" — ^and  then  good- 
Ine  to  the  lugger,  and  I'll  go  to  the  drift-net  with  a  good  will  and 
put  up  the  banns." 

She  had  mastered  him,  but  not  conquered :  even  she  foond  it 
impossible  to  turn  him  from  his  word.  She  ought  to  have  been  the 
prouder  of  his  loyalty  for  its  evident  unwillingness  :  but  her  whde 
mind  was  bent  another  way.  She  would  not  have  been  a  Whit- 
boaoh  girl  had  she  not  been  superstitious  :  and  there  is  a  world  df 
ill  omen  in  those  words,  "The  last  time."  It  looked  like  sel- 
ling the  head  keeper's  cottage  and  her  lover's  safety  upon  the  toss 
<»f  a  single  halfpenny. 

There  an*  scores  of  saws  to  give  her  presentiment  the  air  oi 
reason— she  luul  heard  of  the  long  lane  and  the  pitcher  that 
gxK^s  u>  ihe  well.  And  it  was  less  in  her  lover  s  boasted  good 
fvunnu^  than  in  his  unboasted  skill  and  courage  that  she  believed: 
.uul  skill  an  J  v\vara^e  are  no  words  to  conjure  by. 

riio  u\v>re  slie  br.^o.lod.  the  more  stronger  her  presentiment  took 
ihx*  ivM'tu  v^f  a  o.^r:ai:i:y.  How  was  it  that  she  had  never  been  afhiJ 
to:  N.ii.'.s  l\  \  ro  ■  1  LvA-  was ::  :ha:  she  had  hitherto  taken  his adven- 
luivs  as  :ua;:e:>s  of  course.  :ha:  redected  a  certain  amount  of  ^or] 
e.-jw;  !u  :s. :;  ,;>  u.::  ,i>  ;::v>n  her  lover?  How  was  it  that  till  noi 
^hv*  1\,K?  sv::v.\.;:.iso.:  wi:h  hiai  for  his  apparent  incapacity  for  tb 
p.vvu:;:*:;  *:.\*  ,»f ,;  :v^,^^  nshonr.an  ?  The  answers  are  easy  enough 
bu:  :!jk^\  w.:-  -.-:  oasv  ;o  her.  The  questions  seemed  to  answe 
«I^'v.,N,  :\.'N  :  v,^  ;::,v  ^^-_^,^  ^>f  wdmin;:.  The  thought  of  the  game 
Kvs-.\^;  >  v\  ,;.:.; 0  >..:.:  ^:\x*r.  hor  an  apolocv  for  a  conscience,  an 
ma.'..'  .^r  >.  .*  ,  •,;;  •■o>'x:o>5i:^.e:s<>  was  a  verv  wicked  condition  of  lif 
.i•.^•.  x:.\  .,;.\:  \  uro'^c  s'*/.  :l:e  r^in  of  a  man  who  had  a  chancer 

f  Tc3i  Raines.     And  then,  as  si 

;^  I>is:  lime  that  evexything  happei 

:s  u.l'%j;\'s  :::  bis  last  battle  that  a  man 


•"*  "  '        '    ^    ="       ---V  X  :.*  :.-*  VI- ::  :hju  :ae  pitcher  falls. 

^*   "'.,:  <.-=ie  rower  of  fancr:  and  si 
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shot  or  hung,  could  never  be  head  keeper,  nor  even  so  much  as  a 
good  husband  of  whom  she  could  be  proud. 

But  night  gives  counsel :  and  she  woke  in  the  morning  with  a 

thought — nay,  an  inspiration 

"  The  young  Squire  !  " 

Arthur  Fanning  had  been  falling  more  deeply  in  love  every  day: 
and  the  stronger  his  passion  grew  the  less  chance  he  found  of 
bringing  it  to  any  sort  of  end.     He  had  alwa3rs  plumed  himself 
upon  the  skill  with  which  he  managed  the  most  difficult  love  affairs, 
and  this  ought  to  have  been  an  easy  one.     But  hitherto  he  had 
always  kept  a  cool  head:  and  now  he  was  learning  what  passion 
means.     And  passion  is  sure  to  find  obstacles.     For  one  thing,  he 
had,  with  all  his  skill,  never  been  able  to  invent  a  chance  of  finding 
Hetty  alone.     She  was  always  with  her  mother,  and  he  was  always 
with  the  young  fisherman.  This,  while  it  gave  zest  to  the  passion  of 
a  man  who  had  never  before  been  baffled  in  a  whim,  gave  him  hope 
— it  looked  as  if  Mrs.  Morrison  thought  the  girl  needed  guarding, 
an  1  as  if  his  rival  were  jealous — both  of  which  would  be  good  signs. 
Of  course  it  was  not  the  girl's  fault — she  could  not  be  blind  to  his 
admiration  or  resist  Arthur  Penning.     He  even  felt  the  new  sensa- 
tion of  being  ashamed — ashamed  of  being  baffled  by  a  common 
Whitbeach  fisherman  :  a  boor,  as  he  now  chose  to  regard  the  man 
who  looked  up  to  him  as  a  sublime  sort  of  friend.     In  one  word, 
Wcitus  Morrison  stood  in  Arthur  Fenning's  way. 

or  course    he   was   as   mistaken   as   a  man  could   be — ^^  Natus 
aiul  Mrs.  ^Morrison  alike  no  more   thought   of  suspecting  Hetty 
than  they  committed  the  treason  of  suspecting  the  young  Squire: 
and  Hetty  was  conscious  of  his  admiration,  but,  so  far  at  least,  of 
nothing  more.     But  he  read  all  these  things  in  his  own  language. 

It  was  therefore  with  far  more  satisfaction  than  surprise  that,  one 
Thursday  morning,  he  was  met  on  his  way  to  the  comer  of  the 
common,  not  by  'Natus  Morrison,  but  by — Hetty. 

"Ah,"  he  thoiiglit,  ''the  bird  has  escaped  at  last — only  give  a 
woman  time  ! — And  she's  not  even  carrying  a  basket  for  an  excuse 
— well,  I'm  sick  of  coquettes  :  Nature  is  a  grand  thing." 

Ilr  had  never  seen  her  out  of  doors,  and  people  wore  scarlet 
cU)aks  in  oKl  Wiiitbeach.  She  made  what  he  thought  the  most 
hiautiful  picture  in  the  world  when  she  curtseyed  tO  him  in  the 
sunshine. 

"(}ood  morning,  Hetty.  But  where's  your  gun?  I  suppoM 
you  are  going  to  be  my  guide  on  the  hill  to-day  ?" 
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**Good  morhing,  sir.     I  came  biecalufe  I  wanted  to  speak  to 

you" •         "■    '■••      ■'        ■'    ■■'•'      ■  ■•• 

**  You  can't  have  wanted  it  more  than  I." 

**And  I  couldn't  in  the  house;  because  I  didn't  want  them  to 

know."  '  •         .: 

Even  Arthur  Penning  stared.  Even  he  thought  that  this  was 
carrying  Nature  rather  fax. 

**  So  you  want  to  see  me  alone  ?  " 

**  And  speak  to  you,  sit — ^may  I  ?" 

"May  you!" 

**  Fm  very  wretched,  sir — very  unhappy.'* 

"  My  poor  Hetty  ! " 

**  I  am,  indeed — and  there's  none  can  help  me  but  you." 

Arthur  knew  very  well  what  he  wanted  to  say  to  her,  but  he 
would  have  preferred  in  his  heart  that  the  beginning  of  the  love- 
making  should  be  on  his  side.  Still  it  was  of  course  perfectly 
natural  that  she  should  make  the  most  of  her  rare  chance  of 
throwing  herself  into  his  arms. 

**  It's  about  'Natus,  sir." 

**  Of  course!"  thought  Arthur  Penning.  "Oh,  never  mind 
'Natus  now,"  he  said,  "he'll  keep  very  well.    Let's  talk  about" 

"  Please,  sir !  It  must  be  now  if  you  please.  You  know  we're 
to  be  married,  sir — ^and  should  have  been  by  now  if  the  times 
hadn't  been  so  hard.  The  fishers  have  to  make  a  shift  to  live,  sir 
— and  I  want  you  to  save  'Natus  from  going  to  gaol." 

The  speech  was  not  quite  so  coherent  as  she  had  intended  :  but 
its  cfTect  upon  the  yoimg  Squire  was  still  more  remote  from  her 
intention.  As  he  looked  at  her  through  the  sunshine  and  saw  the 
tears  springing  in  her  eyes,  a  sharp  spasm  of  jealousy  shot  through 
him — could  this  peari  of  fisher-girls  care  for  one  of  her  own  kind 
after  all  ?  Certainly  Arthur  Penning  would  have  laughed  once 
upon  a  time  if  he  had  been  told  that  he  would  live  to  be  jealous  of 
a  common  Whitbeach  fisherman.  But  now  he  was  only  sure  of 
one  thing-^that  he  was  not  disposed  to  save  'Natus  from  going  to 
gaol. 

"Of  course,  Hetty,  I  will  if  I  can.  What  has  he  been  doing  ? 
Has  Tom  Raines  caught  him  after  all  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  sir  !  He  wouldn't  touch  a  hare  for  gold  untold — ^he's 
promised  me  I  But  he's  got  among  bad  hands,  I'm  afraid,  sir — ^the 
times  are  hard,  and  mother  must  live,  and  he's  a  good  son. 
But  he'd  mind  the  smallest  word  from  you — if  you'd  only  bid  him 
not  go  out  in  the  lugger,  sir — he'd  know  what  it  means.     And  I 


know  he'd  never  do  vrrong  ag>tn.,r  Anfl  he  wpulda't  do  it  this 
time,  only  he's  the  boldest  of  them  ail,  and  he  wwi'i  break  his 
word."  ;       ,  ,  .,  I    i,  ,  ... 

Poor  Hetty  had  a  soit  of  notion  Jbat  the  Sqiure  of  Millwood's 
orders  were  above  a  pledge  to  Tom  Cohble.  Nor  did  it  enter  her 
head  that  an^-thing  but  poaching  vKtald  be  considered  as  an 
ofTcncc  by  the  Squire — in  her  mind  the  Costpm. .  House  was  one 
independent  power,  and  Millwood  another.       ,    . 

"  You  mean  he's  going  one  of  those  mponJIess  fishing  voyages 
he's  so  fond  of?  I  know — Fm  afraid  the  joimg  fdlow  will  be 
putting  his  foot  in  it  one  of  tbesp  fine  day^r— or,  dark  nights, 
rather." 

"  Oh,  sir  I  But  this  is  the  last  tinw— the  vecf  last  time — and  the 
banns  are  to  be  put  up  next  Snnday  I "        :     , 

"And — you  mean  to  many  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  if  you  please.  Oh,«ir — a^  the  TOidn— don't  let  him 
do  anything  to  be  put  in  gaol  I  I  know  he'd  nerer  do  anything 
again — he's  going  to  be  as  steady  as  the  day!*  long." 

This  time  there  was  no  mistaking  her.  She  was  one  of  those 
girls — common  in  all  ranks — ^who,  foel  moi»  ctrongly  at  any  given 
moment  than  they  are  capable  of  feeling  for  any  giTCU  thing:  she 
did  feel  strongly,  or  rather  sbarfdy,  for  her  lover  then,  and.  as  she 
clasped  her  hands  and  looked  up  to  Arthur  aa  if  she  were  about  to 
kneel  to  him,  the  young  man  felt  that  his  rival,  though  but  a 
common  fisherman,  was  terribly  in  the  way.    ■ 

"  lie  is  going  to  marry  you  immediately?"  be  asked  abruptly. 
"  When  is  he  going  this  voyage — for  the  last  time  ?" 

'•  To-night,  sir !  You'll  see  him  to-day — only  say  the  word ! 
He'll  do  anything  for  you  I " 

It  was  clearly  no  time  for  love-making,  when  her  whole  mind 
was  taken  up  with  another  man.  Jealousy  and  self-contempt  were 
deepening  Arthur's  eyes — and  hardening  his  lipa  too.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  any  man  had  stood  between  him  and  bis  will — he 
did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  he  would  be  master  of  the  field 
were  this  would-be  husband  not  in  the  way.  He  could  make 
every  excuse  for  Hetty— rhabit,  feail  ignorance  irf.her  own  heart, 
innocence,  would  account  for  her.  atopkUty:  but  to  stand  by  and. 
qiiieily  ffivc  her  up  to  a  peasant  would  Aame  him  for  ever — In  his 
owncyes.  ,     .    , 

"  JSiit  what  can  I  say  to  hnn?  Wkit.he  :won't  do  foryoUkbe- 
ian't  likely  to  do  for  mc."  .;,;  i.  '  .;  i  ■  ;■    ■!  '.I'l 

"Ob   yes,  sir— he  will.    You  Aight  tell  .Um,  Cq>tain  .%mi 
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knows  something — that  he  mustn't  go  to-night — ^and  then  he  won't 
be  bound  to  go  at  all." 

All  at  once  a  thought  struck  Arthur  Penning :  he  almost  smiled. 
"I  see !"  he  thought  to  himself.  **What  a  fool  I  am,  to  be  sure — 
as  if  it  was  only  I  who  have  reason  to  want  the  coast  clear ! — ^All 
right,  my  dear  Hetty :  never  fear.  'Natus  shall  not  go  to  gaol  if  it 
depends  on  me." 

**0h — thank  you,  sir!"  was  all  she  could  say,  with  glistening 
eyes,  that  made  him  doubt  once  more.  If  the  young  Squire  took 
up  the  matter,  all  was  more  than  well. 

She  did  not  return  to  the  cottage,  but  went  along  the  road — her 
heart  was  freed  from  a  heavy  load,  but  she  felt  that  'Natus  would 
find  it  very  hard  to  forgive  her  for  what  she  had  done,  though  it 
had  all  been  out  of  love  for  him — except  so  far  as  it  was  out  of 
love  for  the  gamekeeper's  cottage. 

**  'Natus,"  said  his  friend  and  patron,  in  an  off-hand  way,  upon  the 
hill,  "I'd  give  up  that  cargo-running  business  if  I  were  you.  I'm 
told  Captain  Davis  is  going  to  wake  up :  and  if  he  does,  it  might 
be  awkward  for  some  of  you — I  won't  ask  who." 

**  All  right,  sir."  A  hare  crossed  them  as  they  spoke :  both  fired, 
and  the  lucky  gun  brought  her  down.  "  Bless  you,  sir,  a  lucky  man 
can't  help  hitting  the  North  Pole  if  he  aims  to  south'ard."  But, 
though  he  might  smile  at  the  name  of  Captain  Davis  and  though 
not  another  word  was  said,  he  could  not  say  he  had  not  been  fairly 
warned — and  that  by  the  Squire.  To  say  in  plain  terms,  "  You  are 
a  smuggler,  and  you  are  going  out  this  very  night,"  would  have 
ended  in  compromising  Hetty,  and  this  Arthur  Penning  was  far  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  even  to  think  of.  He  had  done  all  he  could 
— he  could  not  respect  himself  while  he  had  to  condescend  to 
secret  rivalry  with  a  fisherman  and  while  Hetty  risked  the  wretched 
fate  of  being  tied  for  life  to  a  present  ruffian  and  a  future  gaolbird. 

And  then  he  had  a  public  duty  to  perform.  When  he  left  the 
Morrisons'  cottage  he  did  not,  as  usual,  go  straight  home,  but  bor- 
rowed a  horse  and  rode  to  a  place  on  the  coast  called  Whitehaven, 
where  the  Coastguard  cutter  was  moored. 

IV. 
From  what  has  been  said  of  old  Squire  Penning,  of  Millwood, 
it  has  probably  been  assumed  that  he  was  a  weak  and  foolish  old 
gentleman  who  spoiled  his  own  life  for  the  sake  of  spoiling 
another's,  and  nothing  more.  He  was  certainly  foolish  enough 
where  Arthur  was  concerned :  but  in  other  matters  no  judgment 
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could  be  more  tinjust  to  him.  He  was  firm  and  keen  enougli  in  all 
other  matters,  and  his  main  characteristic,  surpassing  even  that  of 
his  love  for  Arthur,  was  a  sense  of  justice,  not  the  less  intense  and 
profound  because  he  had  so  few  opportunities  of  putting  it  in 
action.  His  course  of  life  had  made  him  a  benefactor  to  few,  btft 
he  had  never  intentionally  wronged  any  man,  and  even  iiis  neglect 
of  his  own  estate,  with  all  its  evil  consequences,  was  largely  due  to 
a  carelessness  of  his  own  interests  as  well  as  of  the  claims  of 
even-body  who  did  not  happen  to  be  his  nephew.  Whenever 
it  liappencd  that  self-interest  lay  clearly  on  one  side  and  justice 
clearly  on  the  other,  no  temptation  was  heavy  enough  to  dip  his 
scales  one  featherweight  the  wrong  way.  In  person  be  was  Stout 
and  florid,  tall  and  broad  shouldered — in  every  way  a  marked  can- 
Irast  to  his  half-Spanish  heir. 

Arthur  was  not  in  the  habit  of  watching  his  uncle's  moods — be 
had  the  more  convenient  habit  of  assuming  that  tbey  were  in 
accordance  with  his  own..  And  to-day  he-was  amply  preoccupied. 
He  did  not  observe,  therefore,  that  his  uncle  was  more  silent  than 
usual  during  their  very  late  dinner  and  less  attentive  to  his  formal 
and  meaningless  report  of  his  adventures  on  the  hill.  But  he  was 
aware  of  some  change,  or  rather  unusual  softening  <A  tone,  when  his 
uncle  said,  as  they  sat  smoking  opposite  to  one  another— 

"  Arthur— I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  story.  But  don't  be  afraid — 
it  is  not  going  to  be  long.  It  is  the  moral  Uiat  is  long — and  that  I 
shall  not  tell  you." 

Arthur's  heart  flew  to  Hetty — was  it  possible  that  his  uncle  could 
have  heard  anj-thing  ?  Not  that  it  much  signified,  of  course — but 
when  he  thought  of  how  his  village  amouTette,  with  a  fisherman  for 
;i  rival,  might  strike  another,  he  remembered  what  he  was  apt  to 
call  others  in  like  cases — that  is  to  say,  fools.  But,  after  all,  what 
could  iiis  uncle  possibly  know  ? 

"  If  I  could  be  allowed  the  fulfilment  of  one  wish,  it  would  be  to 
•■re  you  married  and  settled  down  here  at  Millwood.  But  of  course 
lliril  doesn't  depend  upon  mc.  You're  not  an  Englishman,  Arthur 
— nobody  can  help  that — but  I  hope  I've  managed  to  make  you 
ivliat':i  next  best,  and  that's  a  man  of  the  world.  I've  tried  to  keep 
you  from  what  ruined  your  poor  father's  life — and  well  nigh  spoiled 
mine.  I've  been  living  in  a  state  of  misery,  Arthur — till  to-day.  I 
iiiver  knew  what  a  burden  I  have  been  bearing — till,  thank  God, 

li  was  not  Hetty,  then.    Arthur's  sigh  of  relief  was  like  a  faint 

i.i.ho  of  the  old  Squire's. 
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..^*  You  ought  to  know  everything.  The  fact  is  your  poor  father 
aod  I' were  like  babies  in  the  world.  People  didn't  travel  in  our 
time,  and  our  father,  your  grandfather,  had  a  notion  about  a  man's 
being  bom  in  one  comer  of  the  world  rather  than  another  making 
it  his  duty  to  live  and  die  there.  He  had  never  left  Millwood  him- 
se^,  and  had  views  of  his  own  about  the  fifth  Commandment.  You 
know  how  your  father  was  disinherited  for  marrying  against  his  will 
— I  need  say  nothing  more  of  that.  But  you  do  not  know,  nor  did 
he  know,  that  I,  who  profited  by  my  brother's  wrong,  was  the  more 
guilty  of  the  two." 
^*>You,  Uncle  George  ?  " 

"  No  wonder  you  look  surprised.  Imagine. the  horror  I  felt  when 
I  heard  that  my  father  was  dead,  my  brother  disinherited,  and  all  too 
suddenly  for  me  to  explain  that  I  also  had  a  wife  and  child.  The 
reason  for  disinheritance  applied  with  tenfold  force  to  me,  who  was 
not  the  natural  heir.  Of  course  I  had  known  nothing  of  the  will 
befote  I  heard  that  it  was  beyond  revocation.  There  was  only  one 
thing  to  do — nobody  would  have  wondered  at  my  having  remained 
single-  if  they  had  known  what  you  know  now." 

'^*Your  wife  is  dead,   sir?"   asked  Arthur,  beginning    to    be 
interested  for  once  in  a  story  that  was  not  his  own. 

"  Wait — ^you  will  see.     I  have  not  told  you  the  story.     She  was  a 
poor  girl,  Arthur :  one  whom  I  ought  never  to  have  dreamed  of 
mahying.     Of  course  I  believed  I  loved  her,  but  even  that  was  not 
tme — at  least,  when  it  was  too  late  it  was  no  longer  trae.    I  learned 
that  when  I  met  with  one  whom  I  might  have  married  if  I  had 
been  free.    Well,  I  came  back  to  England,  and  brought  you  with 
me:  we  parted,  my  wife  and  I,  and  I  heard  soon  afterwards  that 
she  and  the  child  had  died.     I  had  evidence  of  it  that  I  believed : 
but  I  won't  make  my  story  longer  by  telling  you  what  does  not 
belong  to  the  end.    I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you  of  my  relief — ^for  the 
life  of  my  child  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  do  justice   to   my 
brother's  son  and  to  fulfil  what  would  surely  have  been  my  father's 
real  will  had  he  known  all.    As  you  know,  I  was  left  but  a  life 
interest  in  Millwood  in  case  I  had  children,  and  only  have  the 
po\ver  to  dispose  of  it  as  I  please  in  case  I  have  none.     Having  a 
child,  I  had  no  power  to  make  you  my  heir — so  afraid  was  my  father 
of  your  father's  influence  over  me.     But  you  were  my  real  son, 
Arthur — in  love  as  well  as  in  justice — jqs,  it  was  well  that  my  child 
died." 

Squire  Penning  paused :  but  Arthur  could  see  that  he  had  not  yet 
heard  the  end.     He  was  listening  with  interest,  but  not  with 
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.inxiety:  he  could  not  ieaUse  that  he  might  never  hare  been  the 
heir  of  Millwood :  and,  sinCfc  the  child  was  dead,  there  was  nothing 
to  fear.' 

"Vihen  j-ou  were  six.  y«attold.  Arthur,  I  heard  that  the  story 
of  my  wife's  death  was  Hot  thie.  I  had  a  letter  from  her- 
self in  her  own  hand,  telling  me  that  she  was  going  to  bring  me 
my  son.  She  had  learned  my  rea!  name,  and  tliat  her  child  was  an 
heir.  We  were  at  Vienna,:  and  the  letter  told  mo  she  would  be  at 
Millwood  in  three-  days.  There  was  no  ground  to  hope  for 
imposture — none.  I  took  legal  advice  and  made  inquiries  :  it  was 
all  too  clear.  I  had  no  right  to  leave  you  a  penny,  or  to  do  justice  : 
the  whole  purpose  of  my  life  wds  destroyed— it  was  like  a  sentence 
of  death  to  me,"  ■■■■■', 

"And  she  came  ?"■ 

"  No — she  never  catne :  I  ilever  a^ain  heard  of  her  or  of  the 
boy.  But,  seek  as  I  would,!  could  never  hear  that  she  or  the  child 
had  died — I  could  only  hear  of  their  life,  up  till  the  date  of  that 
letter.  And  so  I  have  been  living  for  all  these  years — presuming 
their  death  for  your  sake,  but  never  waking  in  the  morning  or 
opening  a  letter  without  the  misery  of  expecting  to  learn  before 
night  that  there  was  a  wrongful  heir  to  Millwood,  with  the  law  and 
an  unjust  will  on  his  side— ubtil  to-day." 
"  Good  God  !     And  to-day  ?" 

"  It  is  a  sin  to  say  thank  God,  Arthur,  for  a  woman's  cruel  death 
— so  1  am  the  greatest  sinner  in  the  world.  My  wife  Aaj  been  found. 
Arthur — dead  by  the  marsh  below  the  hill,  among  the  stones. 
Some  men  who  were  digging  for  peat  found  her — if  I  can  call  it 
'  her'  that  they  found^tbis  very  morning.  It  was  little  more  than 
a  skeleton  that  I  saw.  But  it  was  on  the  way  lo  Millwood ;  and 
liiore  was  her  fair  hair,  and  the  name  that  I  gave  her — not  my  own 
^on  a  locket  that  I  had  given  her  when  I  thought  I  lovod  her, 
with  my  own  hands.  And  there  were  the  remains  of  a  face — it 
was  horrible  beyond  words,  but  it  was  enough  for  me.  And — 
there  was  no  child  I  That,  at  any  rate,  must  have  died.  And  so 
I  am  free.  And  now  you  know  my  atorj'.  And  now  ask  yourself  why 
1  have  tokl  wliat  you  may  think  might  have  been  as  well  left  untold-" 
"  It  is  right  I  should  know  it,"  eaid  Arthur,  softly.  "  I  know  now 
what  you  have  done  for  me." 

"  And  why  I  have  trained  you  to  be  a  man  of  the  world — not  a  , 
f:rnwn-np  child.  And  I  will  undo  my  whole  life  to  prevent  you 
tullowing  in  my  own  folly.  A  foolish,  fancied  passion  for  a  gUl  has 
spoiled  my  whole  life — it  shall  not  spoil  yours," 
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"  I  assure  you,  sir" 


"  I  am  afraid  I  know  now  what  keeps  you  at  Millwood,  Arthur. 
Your  promised  month  is  over  now — ^we  will  go  back  to  Vienna.  At 
any  rate  amusement  does  not  mean  idTeness  there.  I  must  be  just  to 
my  own  father,  Arthur.  He  left  Millwood  to  mc  on  the  under- 
staading  that  I  had  not  done  wrongly  in  his  ejes  :  it  is  my  duty  to 
make  up  for  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  to  his  will,  unjust  as  it 
has  been." 

It  was  the  first  time  that  his  uncle  had  asserted  his  own  will: 
and  there  is  double  force  in  self-assertion  when  it  is  rare.  Such  a 
threat  would  have  meant  nothing  as  coming  from  one  with  whom 
threats  are  common  things,  but  it  would  never  have  been  thought 
of  by  the  old  Squire  had  he  Hot  meant  it  in  all  its  force — as  the 
inflexible  resolve  of  a  just  and  firm  man,  who  never  resolves  sare 
when  he  is  obliged,  and  not  as  the  caprice  of  an  obstinate  and 
therefore  weak  one.  Arthur  was  beginning  to  know  his  uncle  better 
than  he  had  ever  known  him  before. 

"I  guess  what  you  have  heard,  sir,"  he  said.  "I  know  how 
dangerous  it  is  for  a  man  to  say  three  words  to  a  pretty  girl  in  i 
place  like  this,  where  ever}'body  is  everybody's  neig-hbour.  Bm 
in  this  case  the  girl  is  on  the  eve  of  marriage — and  certainly  na 
to  me." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  the"  Squire.  "  Then  you  can  hare 
no  objection  to  our  starting  for  Vienna.  Think  of  what  I  hare 
said — I  would  ruin  you  rather  than  you  should  ruin  yourself,  though 

it  spoiled  my  life  twice  over.    But  to-day  has  tried  me  sadly ^it  hai 

made  me  feel  old.     Good  night" 

But  just  then  came  the  rarest  of  rare  evc«ts  at  Millwood a  loud 

ring  at  the  door,  though  it  ^^s  past  midnight  and  the  rest  of  the 
house  had  been  asleep  for  an  hour. 

The  ring  was  repeated :  and  in  ten  minutes  the  butler  announced— 

"  Captain  Davis,  from  Whitehaven,  sir,  and  two  Coastguards  with 
a  smuggler  that's  been  caught  in  Whitbeach  Bay." 

It  was  rare  indeed  that  Squire  Penning  \s'as  troubled  with  magis- 
trates' business  even  when  he  was  at  home.  That  comer  of  the 
county  was  forgotten  alike  by  Law,  Medicine,  and  Divinity. 

**  A  smuggler — in  Whitbeach  Bay  I  Impossible  !  "  said  the 
Squire.  "  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  Show  Captain  Davis  in 
here."  He  stood  on  the  hearth  to  receive  the  officer :  Arthur  sat 
down  in  a  dark  comer — something  made  him  feel  ashamed  to  be 
seen. 
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Captain  Davis  entered,  followed  by  two  sailors  and  two  con3tablcs, 
guarding  a  handcuffed  prisoner.  The  Captain  and  the  Squire  were 
))arely  acquainted,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  for  the 
ofTiccr  to  lay  his  information  and  ask  for  a  committa!. 

The  story  was  soon  told,  with  sailor-like  plainness  and  brevity. 
Acting  upon  information  which  the  Captain  considered  it  prudent 
tn  witlihold,  he  had  himself  uken  a  boat's  crew  from  the  revenue 
cutler  to  Wliitbeach  Bay,  and  haol  waited  there  till  flood  tide. 

"And  then,  sir,"  he  said,  "there  happened  the  most  unac- 
countable thing  I  ever  heard  of— I  don't  understand  it  now.  We 
saw  the  lugger  coming  in  to  shore  sure  enough  :  she  was  being 
rowed  in,  for  the  wind  was  straight  off  the  shore.  So  we  not  only 
saw  her,  but  heard  the  men  aboard  her :  there  must  have  been  a 
full  crew,  too,  for  she  turned  out  to  be  heavily  laden,  and  there  was 
a  strong  wind  and  a  heavy  sea.  We  got  near  her  enough  to  hear 
voices — that  was  easy  enough,  for  our  boat  is  painted  grey  and  w« 
pulled  with  muffled  oars.  All  of  a  sudden  she  put  out  her  jib,  and 
almost  before  we  knew  what  she  was  up  to  she  was  standing  out 
to  sea  before  the  wind.  It  took  us  a  good  half  hour  to  run  her 
down — 'twas  a  stern  chase,  and  that's  a  long  chase — but  we 
boarded  her  at  last,  and  found  the  heaviest  take  of  spirits  I  ever 
made  :  but  the  prisoner  .here  was  the  only  man  aboard.  And 
wlicio  the  rest  ofthe  crew  lyere  is  more  than  I  can  teU." 

'■  Can  you  swear  to  the  sound  of  voicei  ?"  askeil  the  Squire.  "It 
is  of  consequence — there  is  a  difference,  I  believe,  between  com- 
mitting the  offence  in  company  and  committing  it  alone." 

■'  I  can  swear  to  the  sound  of  at  least  a  doien  voices,  and  so  can 
the  men.  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  betl  lailor  alive  couldn't 
innnngc  a  heavy  lugger  with  a  full  cargo  atone,  in  a.  strong  wind 
and  a  heavy  sea." 

"  Did  the  prisoner  resist  ?     Was  he  armed  ?" 

"  lie  had  a  gun  with  him,  but  he  surrenderod  at  once.  For  that 
matter,  we  were  nine  armed  men  to  one.  He  only  did  all  he  could 
to  .1,'tt  away." 

"  I  am  sorry  such  a  thing  should  have  happened  in  Whitbeach — 
mi  my  iiwn  land :  very  sorry  indeed.  I ,  thought  they,  were  all 
luiiiest  lisiiermen.     Who  is  the  prisoner?     Does  anybody  know 

■■  lie's  enlled  'Natus  Morrison,  sir,"  sud  one  of  the  constable! 
l"ii»n  Koxlnn.     "  lie's  a  desperate  character." 

■■  Ydu  need  not  say  anything,  prisoner,**  ttid  Squire  Fennin(. 
"  WliHteveryou  say  may  be  used  against  you  hcrsaftcr.     But  you 
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may  say  anything  if  you  think  it  will   help  you,  and  may  ask  any 
questions  you  please." 

**Well,  sir/*  said  the  prisoner,  speaking-  for  the  first  time/i 
don't  know  that  Tve  got  anything  particular  to  say.  Captain 
Davis  has  said  nothing  but  what's  fair  and  true,  and  I  can't  com- 
plain of  any  man  that  does  his  duty.  As  for  what's  puzzled  him— 
that  he  must  find  out  as  best  he  can,"  he  said,  with  a  sadly 
humorous  smile.  **  'Twas  a  rare  bit  of  g^ood  luck  I  did  go  oat 
with  the  lugger,  that's  all :  it's  better  for  one  man  to  be  cauglt 
than  two:  and  it's  but  fair  for  the  man  that  plans  a  scrape  to  be 
the  one  to  suffer  for  it — so  it's  lucky,  however  it  goes.  As  forffj 
being  a  desperate  character,  sir,  these  are  desperate  bad  times, 
thanks  to  you,  and  a  fisherman  must  live  as  well  as  a  Squire.  Bffi 
you'll  believe  me  when  I  say  I'd  given  my  word  that  this  was  to  be 
the  very  last  time  of  my  going  out  that  way.  And  they  may  say 
I'm  a  desperate  character  if  they  like,  but  they  can't  say  I  ever 
broke  my  word.  If  you'll  let  me  go  home  quiet,  you  may  be  as 
safe  never  to  hear  of  me  again  as  I  stand  here — safer  than  if  yoa 
sent  me  to  gaol,  which  would  be  punishing  the  innocent,  sir,  a 
long  way  more  than  you'd  punish  me.  A  man's  word's  stronger 
than  handcuffs  if  you  trust  him.     That's  about  all  I've  got  to  say." 

The  Squire  looked  with  surprise,  and  not  without  some  sjinpa- 
thetic  interest,  at  a  Whitbeach  fisherman  who  so  frankly  confessei 
himself  to  be  an  habitual  law-breaker  and  gave  his  honour  as  sole 
and  sufficient  security  for  his  future  good  behaviour,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  gentleman.  Captain  Davis  thought,  '*  There's  a  fine  sailor 
spoiled  1"     Arthur  Penning  stood  up,  and  said — 

**  I  know  something  of  the  prisoner.  I  believe  him  when  he 
says  that  this  was  to  be  his  last  affair." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said 'Natus  gratefully,  and  not  noticing  that 
the  young  Squire  did  not  meet  his  eye.  "  I  thought  you'd  give  me 
a  good  word — only  I  didn't  like  to  ask  you." 

The  old  Squire  looked  at  his  nephew  sharply.  ''  You  had  better 
say  nothing,"  he  said.  **  Impressions  are  not  character."  Arthur 
understood  him  to  mean,  **  It  is  certainly  not  to  you  that  I  shall 
come  for  the  character  of  the  family  of  a  girl  named  Hetty 
Morrison  "—and  he  said  no  more.  By  speaking  he  could  only  do 
the  prisoner  harm— at  any  rate  he  thought  so.  And  if  he  was 
questioned,  what  could  he  say,  of  his  own  knowledge,  but  that  the 
prisoner  was  a  poacher  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea  ?  It  >;ras  some 
comfort  to  feel  that  silence  was  the  kindest  as  well  as  the  best 
policy  now. 
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'*  I  am  not  allowed  to  take  your  word,"  said  t 

the  prisoner.     **This  is  an  assize  case — you  must         t 
defend  yourself  before  a  jury." 

"  I  must  go  to  gaol  ?  That  will  be  hard — for  my  mother,  sir — 
and What  will  they  do  to  me  ?    When  shall  I  be  Out  again  ?"   ' 

**That  depends  upon  the  judge  who  tries  you.  You  are  an 
habitual  smuggler,  it  seems:  and  your  character  appears  to  be 
against  you.  It  is  too  late  to  think  of  your  mother  now — it  is 
always  the  innocent  parents,"  he  said,  looking  at  Arthur,  "who 
have  to  bear  the  sins  and  follies  of  their  sons. — ^You  were  armed; 
and  in  company — ^you  were  found  in  possession  of  the  contraband 
cargo.  You  will  very  likely  be  transported  for  life :  I  should  say 
certainly  for  fourteen  years.    Justice  must  be  done."  .    ! 

Even  Arthur,  in  his  self-absorption,  had  never  thought  of  9<e&d^ 
ing  his  rival  into  life-long  slavery.  But  what  he  felt  was  of^hi 
consequence  now.  A  woman's  cry  came  from  the  dbor  of  Xtit 
room:  the  prisoner  turned  round  and  held  out  his  hands,  from 
which  the  handcuffs  had  been  removed.  The  great  man-s  pYO*- 
phecy  rang  like  the  actual  sentence  in  Whitbeach  ears.       •      ;- 

**  Who  is  that  ?"  asked  the  Squire,  sharply  and  angrily.  •       ^    - 

*'  It's  my  mother,  sir,"  said  'Natus.  "  I  suppose  she  has  heiird, 
and  followed  me.     She's  the  mother  of  a  gaol-bird." 

His  hand  was  still  stretched  out  between  the  lamp  and  the  door: 
and  the  quick  eyes  of  the  Squire  were  suddenly  fixed  upon  it  as  if 
paralysed. 

*'  What  is  that  upon  your  finger  ?"  he  asked,  in  a  strange  voice— 
^' that  ring?" 

All  in  the  room,  except  'Natus,  turned  round  anxiously:  they 
had  but  a  poor  opinion  of  the  wits  of  a  Squire  who  never  lived 
at  Millwood,  and  now  he  seemed  to  be  losing  them  all. 

"The  ring,  sir.?"  said  'Natus,  bitterly.  "It  belongs  to  the 
)  oung  woman  I  was  to  be  married  to  in  three  weeks'  time — I  put 
it  on  her  finger  when  she  promised  me :  and  I  took  it  off  to  fit  her 
with  the  plain  one  by,  at  Roxton.  She  may  keep  it,  sir?  *Tis 
not  stolen." 

"  Yes. — It  only  seemed  a  valuable  thing  for  a  fishem 
I  should  like  to  know  more  about  your  character:  I  ^ 
your    mother. — But   that    is   extra-official.   Captain   \ 
people  are  my  tenants — I   need  not  detain  you.     I  m 
more  about  this  habitual  smuggling  on  my  own  p  .     J 

/  (^nstal)lcs    must    remain    here,    I   suppose."      He 
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Liiii*'!;":    even    Arthur    did   not   guess     that    there    was   anvih:::: 
striii.L'-. 

V. 

"  Mav  I  sav  .1  word  to  vou  bv  voursclf,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  pris  j:.-  r 
of  hi."5  frii.'inl  and  liairon  tlio  young  Squire  as  he  was  being  Irft  v^:::! 
thf;  two  consiaijlt.s  for  th-.-  night  in  one  of  the  many  spare  rooin^ ;.: 
MilIw<^o'.l — fur  tiurrr  was  considerable  reason,  under  the  puzziiii.; 
ein.uni^lai]«.i:s  of  ih«;  capture,  to  fear  a  rescue  if  he  was  carric-i  !■ 
tht:  counlv  town  hi- fore  it  was  dav. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Arthur — indeed  he  could    not    refuse.     *'V'i'.i 
may  go  and  '^.-X  some  sui)per,**  he   said    to    the    constables.     "I 
will  srihl  fur  you  when   I  want  you — I  know  the   prisoner,  a:hl  1. 
will  be  salV  with  mc." 

**'riiis  is  a  sad  job,  sir,"  said  'Xatus.  **  How  it's  come  abi»ut  I 
can't  think — there's  no  ipics  in  Whitbeach — but  Til  never  tlii::k 
little  of  warnings  again.  N(;t  that  it'll  matter  now.  I've  broiw 
my  poor  mother's  heart,  and  Hetty's,  and  I  don't  care  what  i:onii  - 
ofnie  now —what  comes  of  such  an  imgrateful  scoundrel  as  I'v-- 
bten.  It's  my  being  in  gaol  that  [they*  11  mind:  it  don't  malit.-: 
wlwthcr  it's  a  month  or  twcntv  vears.  There's  but  one  i>-aoI-l»ird  <'ir. 
t)f  oil  W'hilbeach,  sir — she'll  never  hold  up  her  head  a^ain.  'J'heP.'- 
nothing  you  can  do  for  me,  sir,  and  I  wouldn't  ask  you.  Onlv  !■ : 
mother  know  'twas  to  be  for  the  last  time,  that's  all,  and  not  :■' 
mind  more  than  she  can  help  for  animgrateful  blackguard  that  \>\\\ 
worth  minding.  If  ii  wasn't  for  her,  I  should  be  glad  I'm  took— 
there  won't  be  much  mo:v  cargo-running  now  I'm  not  to  the  {^^u:. 
'I'liere'tl  havi*  bci'U  a  dv^zcn  look  if  I  hadn't  made  the  lads  jum; 
into  the  surf  when  1  heard  the  cutter's  boat  comings,  and  given  her 
a  long  cli;is<»  the  wrong  way — I'd  Icil  them  into  it,  you  see,  sri  I 
was  bound  to  lead  ilicm  oat  again.  I  knew  I  was  in  for  it  as  s.i. -n 
as  \\e  set  the  jil»:  but  belter  one  than  twelve,  as  pocir  father  uscvl  t- 
tell  Peter  Cobble.  Voull  tell  nv)lher  that  too,  sir — she'll  see  tiieTL 
was  uau^ll:  else  1  eould  Ci^^,  and  it  '11  make  the  neighbours  liker  :*: 
help  her,  iliat  have  gc)t  lads  of  ilieir  own.  But  there's  nic»re  I  wan; 
lo  s.i\,  sir --there's  my  poor  girl." 

Aiiiiur  1\  lining  was  by  ni>  means  hardened:  at  that  moment  lu- 

^^as  ri\.J.\  ivi  d.>and  promisv'  anyihing— but  give  uj>  his  passion Xk^ 

niake  lip  tor  what  he  had  d.one. 

"  HeiiN,  bir — that  was  \y>  have  been  [my  wife  before  three  Sund.iv- 

■^  t«^^  rare  good  luck,  sir.  shc's\'scaj>evl  ]>eing  tied  for  life  to  a  eaoi- 

^*^^i-     riease  tell  her,  sir,  I  bhall  love  her  and  be  the  same  to  her 

^  hMij;;  a^  1  Yyy^^  jj-  J  i^^v^.r  >oe  her  alive  auMin.     (>!)ly  1  don't  want 
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her  to  think  too  much  of  me.  She  must  bo  took  care  of,  poor  lass  ■  ■ 
— anil  if  llicre's  ever  a  better  fellow  she'd  like  to  take  care  of  her 
— and  there's  few  that  aren't  better— well,  sir,  she's  hot  to  fcel 
ticd-liko  to  me.  She's  as  true  as  gold,  sir,  but  fourteen  year 
is  long  to  wait  for  a  gaol-bird,  and  life's  longer.  You'll  tell  her 
tliat,  sir?" 

"  I  will. — And  don't  be  afraid  for  them.  So  longr  as  I  live 
th(^j-  shall  have  a  friend.  I  will  take  care  of  Hetty,  and  your 
mother  too." 

"God  bless  you  for  that,  sir!  Then  I'm  saved  from  the 
worst,  whatever  comes — there's  not  many  have  the  luck  to  have 
a  friend  in  need,  like  you,  I'll  trust  to  yon,  sir,  more  than  vxy 
own  right  hand." 

Arthur  felt  all  that  such  a  trust  implied — but  ho*  could  he 
r^Tude  ? 

"And  you'll  say  good-bye  for  me,  sir — I  couldn't  look  my 
mother  in  the  face,  after  the  shame  I've  brought  her.     And  God 

"  Mr.  Arthur ! "  said  the  butler  hurrying  into  the  room,  "  come 
lo  master  at  once,  sir — he's  took  very  bad  indeed  I  " 

Arthur  found  his  uncle  barely  consciotis  from  the  effects  of  a 
fit  into  which  he  had  fallen  soon  after  Mrs.  Morrison  had  left 
hjni.  His  first  words  were,  not  "Send  for  Dr.  Redmond,"  but 
"  .Stud  for  Lightfoot — the  lawyer."  He  looked  hard  at  Arthur,  but 
sLarci'ly  si^emud  to  know  him. 

Dr.  Rudmond,  however,  had  already  been  sent  for  :  and  he  came 
jt-^  iliii.kly  as  if  lie  had  been  called  suddenly  to  a  Whitbcach  fisher- 
man. Lawyrr  Lightfoot  arrived  with  all  the  cspeditiou  due  to  a 
clionl  likL'  Mr.  Funning  of  Millwood.  To  the  doctor  Sqairo 
Fciming  only  said,  "Shall  I  last  till  Lightfoot  com«?"  When 
thu  lawyiT  arrived,  he  said— 

"JiisticL-  must  be  done — and  I've  no  lime  to  lose.'  You  know 
llu'  .scltlemenl  of  Millwood  :  if  I  have  a  son,  it  is  not  mine  to  leave. 
I  lune  a  son— you  will  find  my  marriage  registered  in  Southampton, 
in  iS — ,  with  Anne  Harding:  my  son's  birth,  as  Fortunalus  Lock, 
ill  thi,-  same  town.  He  is  now  called  Fortunatus  Morrison.  Draw 
up  a  will  nt  once — leave  my  nephew,  Arthur  PVnning.  all  I  have 
Ilic  power  to  leave — save  every  penny  you  can.  Good  bje,  Arthur, 
—1  cannot  go  out  of  the  world  with  a  lie.  I  will  not  see  him. 
You  arc  my  real  son,  Arthur;  but  this  is  justice — and  juBtice" 

He  was  dead  before  _the  will  was  ready  to  sign.     Not  that  this 
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mattcTcd  much  to  Arthur — it  only  lost  him  a  few  stray  thousands- 
nothing  could  make  Fortunatus  Morrison  less  the  heir. 

But  where  was  the  heir  ? 

In  the  confusion  he  had,  as  we  know,  been  left  alone.  Ani 
when  the  constables  went  back  to  the  room,  they  found  the 
prisoner  gone.  Mrs.  Morrison  was  not  to  be  the  foster-mother 
of  a  gaol-bird,  after  all. 

VI. 

Such  was  AVhitbeach  before  somebody  was  struck  with  the  bril- 
liant notion  that  its  mackerel  would  fetch  a  better  price  in  the 
London  than  in  the  home  market,  that  its  air  was  quite  as  good 
as  any  other  for  consumptive  people,  and  that  only  a  short  branch 
line  to  Roxton  was  needed  to  make  it  one  of  that  republic  of  water- 
ing places  where  every  citizen  calls  herself  queen.  It  is  vcr}-  hard 
to  recognise  in  the  sleek,  not  to  say  vulgar,  Whitbeach  of  to-day  a 
haunt  of  poachers  and  smugglers  so  hidden  out  of  the  sight  of  la^v 
and  progress  as  to  form  a  little  anarchy  of  their  own.  The  steam 
whistle  sounded,  and  all  was  changed.  The  very  natives  were  ab- 
sorbed or  otherwise  disappeared  from  the  face  of  things,  leaving 
the  one  inevitable  eldest  inhabitant  alone  to  tell  exciting  anecdotes 
of  old  Whitbeach  to  the  new  race — summer  citizens  with  chronic 
coughs  and  long  back  hair.  The  whole  atmosphere  was  so 
utterly  changed  that  we  instinctively  blink  our  eyes  in  step- 
ping from  the  old  village  to  the  new  town,  as  if  passing  from  th-j 
darkness  of  the  tallow  candle  in  the  cottages  to  the  broad  flare  of 
bad  gaslight  on  the  esplanade.  Deadman's  Nose  itself  had  an  easv 
zig-zag  road,  called  Victoria  Walk,  cut  from  the  common  to  the  no 
longer  broken  flagstaff:  its  dangers  for  ships  at  sea  were  all  that 
recalled  its  past,  and  even  these  were  to  be  abolished  by  a  new 
lighthouse,  of  which  the  foundations  were  already  laid. 

Among  other  benefits,  the  steam  whistle  had  already  brought  one 
attorney  from  Roxton — a  neighbouring  town  that  had  once  been 
a  London  to  Whitbeach,  but  was  fast  losing  all  its  genuinely-  histori- 
cal claims  to  notice  in  the  character  of  a  simple  station  where  *'All 
change  Iktc.**  The  words  were  so  appropriate  an  introduction  to 
the  Kcw  and  rising  watering  j)lace  farther  on  that  they  should  have 
Ikhmi  taken  for  the  town  motto  :  and  it  was  to  this  Mr.  Snell,  the 
lawyer,  who  had  moved  with  the  times  from  Roxton  to  Whit- 
heach,  that  th(\se  changes  were  largely  due.  He  had  brought  the 
railway  that  had  brought  him. 

And  \\(\  also  will  move  with  the  times.  Indeed  we  must,  whether 
we  will  or  no — unless  we  want  to  be  run  over. 
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Odc  glorious  ntoming  towards  the  end  of  summer  Mr,  Sn^l, 
who   took    no    note    of   the  weatljcr,   sat   in   his  office  ■vritli  a 

The  situation  was  commonplace  enough,  and  the  lawyer  himself, 
like  many  other  celebrities,  was  in  no  sense  a  remarkable  looking 
person.  He  was  just  a  clean,  stout,  respectable  man  of  business^ 
with  a  prosperous  fatherly  smile  and  a  complexion  for  which  the 
tradespeople  ought  to  have  paid  him  as  a  lirst-class  advertisen^ent 
of  the  merits  of  the  air  of  Whitbeach-on-the-Sea,  The  client,  h9\y- 
ever,  was  one  who  would  have  drawn  attention  not  only  in  England 
but  in  countries  where  his  olive  skin,  prominent  features,  and  dreamy, 
poetical  eyes  are  everyday  things.  It  was  not  only  that  he  was  a 
strikingly  handsome  man  at  the  point  of  life,  just  short  of  forty,^ 
when  men  of  his  type  look  their  best  and  manliest,  or  that  he  car- 
ried with  him  all  the  distinction  of  wealth  and  rank  combined  :  he  _ 
was  marked  by  that  indefinite,  indefinable  something  that  tells  pf  ^ 
Will — not  merely  the  habit  of  having  his  own  way  that  comes  s(^, 
easily  to  the  rich  and  well-looking,  and  often  passes  for  personal 
power  when  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  the  inborn  quality^ 
that  is  felt  most  strongly  when  it  belongs  to  the  plain  and  poor^^ 
It  was  not  likely  that  any  man  would  willingly  stand  in  the  way  of 
one  whom  nature  and  circumstance  had  made  a  master  by  right  o^ 
face  and  purse  :  it  was  most  unlikely  that  any  man  ever  had  stootj 
in  his  way.  But,  in  any  case,  it  would  most  surely  be  the  wo^^e  j 
for  that  man. 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Penning,"  said  the  lawyer,  closing  and  layin^^' 
aside  some  papers  that  lay  open  before  him.    "Speaking  profes-^ 
sionally,  I  can   only  say  I'm  glad  such  generosity  isn't  too  cpip- 
mon:    but  you   can  afford    luxuries,    I'm  happy  to  say.     You  are  , 
like   the   ancient    emperor — you    found  Whitbcach  of  mud,  and 
will  leave  it  of  marble — any  way  of  bricks  and  mortar,  which  is  less. ,, 
cKpensive  to  buy  and  lets  just  as  well.    And  so—as  you  give  the   , 
opposite  side  carU  Mancht  as  to  settlements,  let  me  have  the  honoui; 
of  being  the  first  man  in  Whitbeach  to  offer  my  congratulations— 7 
or,  I  should  say,  to  congratulate  myself  in  the  name  of  the  town. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  there  has  been  a  Mrs.  Penning  of  Millwood 
—a  long  lime  indeed.     She  will  be  a  regular  aloe  blossom.     And 
v,i'  must  make  the  most  of  her — she'll  be  ihc  last  Mrs.  Penning  of 
Millwood  loo,  unless  I'm  very  wrong.  Sir,  this  rising  town,  without 
.1  lady  Feunlng  of  Millwood,  is  what  wc  used  to  call  at  school  a 
iY.lu<r/io  ad  nhurJum.     We  ought  to  have  a  new  Peeress  to  match 
with  the  new  Piei — if  you'll  pardon  the  pun.     By  the  way" 
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•*  I'm  afraid  your  good  will  is  a  great  deal  bcttcjr  than  your  wit, 
Snell,"  said  Mr.  Fcnning,  with  the  smile  of  one  who  does  no:  like 
flattery  the  less  for  not  being  duped  bj  it.  "  I  hope  Miss  Carew 
will  bu  plain  Mrs.  Fcnning" 

*♦  Oh,  sir  -not  plain  Mrs.  Penning  !  I'm  sure  she  is  the  belli:  of 
the  county  " 

*'  Don't  put  any  puns  into  the  settlements,  please.  I  moan  I'-.n 
not  ambitious  of  a  shelf  in  the  Lords  to  take  a  nap  on.  And  in  ih.- 
face  of  a  general  election  too— you  ought  to  know  better,  Sncll. 
Hut,  talking  of  piers — how's  the  lighthouse  getting  on  }  I  con'.J 
hardly  sUrep  at  all  last  night  for  very  shame.  What  a  terrible  storm 
it  was  to  be  sure — I  felt  like  a  wrecker  to  think  there  was  not  eve:: 
a  farthing  rushlight  on  the  Nose.  I  hardly  dared  come  down  int-j 
the  town  for  fear  of  hearing  that  some  ship  or  other  had  run  ashor.: 
in  the  gale.  There  must  be  no  such  risk  again.  There  must  a:i.i 
shall  be  a  light  on  Deadman^s  Nose  before  the  end  of  autumn,  if  i: 
costs  me  ten  thousand  pounds  to  keep  the  workmen  at  it  night  and 
day." 

*'  It's  no  fault  of  mine,  I  assure  you,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Snei!. 
**  I'll  tell  the  contractor  what  you  say.  It  was  an  awful  night,  to  b^; 
sure!  Awful's  the  very  word  for  it — Mrs.  Snell  couldn't  sleep  i. 
wink,  no  more  could  I.  Don't  you  think  we'd  better  cliange  tht* 
name  of  Deadman's  Nose  ?  Such  a  name  as  that  isn't  creditable  to 
tlie  town — it's  enough  to  make  the  consumptive  patients  crawl  all 
over.  We've  got  Victoria  Walk— what  do  you  say  to  Albert  Edwjiil 
Hill  ? — that'll  sound  elegant  and  genteel.  It'll  be  a  compliment  to 
the  little  j)rince,  too :  I  suppose  we  couldn't  very  well  call  ii 
Albert  Kd ward's  Nose.  No  :  nothing  has  happened,  and  i(  there 
had — Well,  it's  no  fault  of  yours  that  lighthouses  can't  grow  up  in 
a  night,  like  mushrooms.  Do  you  think  Miss  Carcw — who'll  be 
Mrs.  Penning  then- -will  object  to  light  the  first  beacon  on  Alben 
Kdward  liill.^  It  will  be  a  graceful  sort  of  thing — for  our  aloe 
blossom— and  it'll  be  just  before  the  election  too." 

"  She  winild  be  proud  to  do  it,  I'm  sure.     Good  morning  " 

•*  By  the  way — 1  was  going  to  say — you  remember  some  inquiries 
you  instruct  eil  me  some  years  ago  to  set  on  foot  about  a  young  man 
named  Morrison  r" 

**  Morrison  .''" 

The  lawyer  was  still  arranging  his  papers,  and  did  not  notice  his 
client's  sudden  start  as  he  echoed  the  word.  It  was  but  momen- 
tary: and  any  peculiarity  in  the  tone  would  past  for  a  slight  effort 
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to  recall  a  half- forgotten  name,  or  for  surprise  that  a  thing  of  such 
little  consequence  should  have  been  mentioned  at  ail. 

"Ail,"  Mr.  Penning  went  on,  with  an  air  of  inditference,  "I 
remember  now — that  fellow  who  ran  off  to  sea  or  BOmewhcre  ever 
so  many  years  ago — yes ;  I  remember  taking  an  interest  in  him  at 
the  time.  But  what  of  him  now,  after  all  these  years  ?  We've  all 
had  other  things  to  think  of  since  then." 

"Weli — it  is  curious  the  way  things  turn  up  when  they're  least 
looked  for,  and  people  too.  I  was  a  younger  man,  Mr.  Penning, 
when  you  came  into  My  little  offiie  at  Roston,  just  when  I  was  out 
of  my  articles  to  old  Lightfoot  — poor  fellow,  he  got  to  be  old 
Heavyfoot  before  the  gout  got  inside  him  and  killed  him.  That  was 
the  first  business  I  ever  had  on  my  own  account:  a  man  don't 
forget  his  first  client  as  easy  as  his  first  sweetheart,  or  the  name 
would  have  gone  out  of  my  head  long  ago.  I  forget  names  I  heard 
ye.stcrday,  but  I've  never  forgot  Morrison — Fortunatus  Morrison. 
How  I  did  work  to  find  out  that  young  man,  to  be  sure !  And  now, 
when  I'd  given  up  thinking  of  the  matter  for  years  and^^ears,  here 
he  is,  turned  up  of  his  own  accord— but  that's  always  the  way.  Seek 
and  find  are  just  like  the  Antipodes  :  if  you  want  one  you  must  go 
straight  away  from  the  other.  I  should  make  a  famous  detective, 
Rfr.  Fcnning — I  should  sit  down  quietly  and  let  the  thieves  catch 
llicmsclves." 

"Well?" 

"  It  is  really  a  circumstantial  curiosity.  A  young  practitioner,'  ■ 
Just  out  of  his  articles,  sets  an  investigation  going  in  a  little  office 
in  Uuxluii.  He  fo.-gets  all  about  it.  Years  afterwards  he  gels  a 
letter  from  the  other  side  of  thr  "orld — mark  that — to  say  that  it's 
dune.  Do  you  still  take  an  intiresi  in  that  young  man  i  But  I 
iief.ln't  nsk  :  your  charity  isn't  of  the  sort  that  gets  killed  by  lime, 
1  know.  It's  only  the  poslscri]>t  of  a  letter  from  an  occasional 
Im-iiioss    correspondent    of  mine    in     Baltimore.       I'll    read    it 

■'  ■  Did  j-ou  Hol  ask  mr  if  I  nxr  utrnt  ncms  a  yaung  Englithman  ■ 
iiiim.il  'A'iilus  Aforrison  on  this  siJf  If  hi  you  know  t  Oddly  enough, 
.1  nhin  of  Ihal  vtry  odd  name  has  km  al  OUT  o0ici  Ith^iiy,  to  lakt  p.issagi 
fiT  Kiigliind  in  a  brij-  of  ours,  Iht  Mary  Ann.  He  did  not  rmmber 
ypur  name,  bul  says  he  knows  Wiilbfach  wrll,  and  has  a  mother  Ihtrt.- 
He  has  been  poid  digging  in  California.'  " 

■'Is  that  all?" 

"That  is  all,  Mr.  Fcnning.  U  thi;ri-  iimthing  yoo  would  like 
me  to  do  ?     ,\ny  inquiries"^— 
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«<No — none!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Fanning,  with  a  sudden  vehemence 
that  made  the  attorney  start  and  stare.  "  No,  thank  you,  I  mean. 
The  matter  is  of  no  consequence  now.     Good  day/* 

"Pardon  me,  Mr.  Fenning.  I  forgot  for  the  moment  that  it  is  not 
in  your  course  of  practice  to  let  your  right  hand  know  what  yoni 
left  hand  is  going  to  do.  Still,  it  would  make  me  very  happy  to  be 
of  service  to  any  worthy  person  whom  you  think  fit  to  befriend. 
In  any  case  I  will  speak  to  the  contractor  about  the  lighthouse, 
which  of  course  you  don't  want  to  hide,  and  I  will  promise  you  the 
completion  of  the  settlements  within  ten  dajrs.**^ 

Except  for  one  moment  the  lawyer  had  noticed    nothing  but 
what  was  familiar  in  the  manner  of  the  great  man  whom  he  was 
I  proud  to  call  his  client.    And,  if  he  had  noticed   anything,  he 

would  have  instantly  forgotten  it — what  could  it  possibly  signify  to 
Mr.  Fenning  of  Millwood,  the  owner  of  all  Whitbeach,  the  future 
county  member,  the  accepted  lover  of  the  beautiful  Miss  Carew, 
that  an  unknown  Califomian  digger  was  about  to  sail  to  England 
from  Baltimore  ?  The  very  name  of  Morrison  had  died  out  of 
Whitbeach  long  ago — it  had  died  with  the  old  times.  If  'Natus 
Morrison  were  to  come  home  again,  it  must  be  as  Rip  van 
Winkle  came  home.  He  would  find  his  mother^s  cottage 
indeed  in  the  comer  of  the  common,  but  for  his  mother  herself  he 
must  look  in  the  new  churchyard.  And  as  for  Esther — ^he  must 
have  been  as  true-hearted  as  Don  Quixote  if  he  still  cared  to  seek 
her  anywhere :  truer-hearted  yet  if  he  fancied  that  she  still  cared 
to  be  sought  by  him.  To  speak  literally,  he  would  have  looked 
for  her  in  Whitbeach  as  vainly  as  for  a  smuggler. 

Had  not  Arthur  Fenning,  then,  kept  his  word  ?  But  even  if  he 
had  rendered  himself  unworthy  to  meet  the  face  of  a  man  who  had 
trusted  him  with  more  than  life  and  liberty,  that  is  an  idle  ques- 
tion :  there  was  more  between  the  two  men  than  the  fate  of  a 
fisher-girl.  It  was  not  'Natus  Morrison  that  was  coming"  home 
again — it  was  the  lawful  master  of  Millwood  and  Whitbeach  who 
was  coming  to  make  inquiries  into  the  past:  and  it  is  ominoos 
when  one,  who  for  years  has  been  assumed  to  be  dead  and  for- 
gotten, suddenly,  and  without  a  word  of  waming,  seems  to  step 
out  of  his  grave.  The  lawyer's  very  carelessness  about  the  matter 
as  a  curious  but  trifling  coincidence  hardly  worth  mentiomi;^  gave 
it  at  once  an  air  of  fatality.  It  was  not  pleasant  to  come  up^fjk||| 
name  of 'Natus  Morrison  as  the  climax  of  a  talk  in  which  ever 
word  had  been  a  token  of  the  unbroken  and  supreme  good  fortune 
of  Arthur  Fenning.     Supreme  and  unbroken  good  fortune  is  itseli 
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a  presentiment  of  evil:  Ihc  sloiy  of  tfae  ring  of  Poljcrates 
story  of  mankind. 

It  is  trae  that  the  lawful  heir  was  probably  ignorant  of  his  rights, 
and  might  never  learn  them — unless  somebody  put  him  on  the 
track,  how  was  old  John  Blorrison's  foundling  to  guess  that  he  was 
son  and  heir  to  the  old  Squire  ?  He  might  as  reasonably  suspect 
himself  of  being  heir  to  the  Crown.  But  then,  as  every  man  of  the 
world  knows,  it  is  just  the  most  unlikely  things  that  always  do 
happen — see  the  newspapers.  It  was  strange  enough  that  'Natus 
Morrison  should  be  coming  back  at  all :  stranger  still  that  it 
should  be  just  when  his  very  name  sounded  like  a  threat — was  it  so 
unlikely  that  the  same  chance  which  had  sent  news  of  him  over 
the  Atlantic  should  have  carried  him  news  to  bring  him  home  ? 
Arthur  Penning  was  not  of  the  whole  northern  blood  that  can 
think  calmly  when  it  feels  strongly:  the  possibiliiy  of  such  a 
chance  at  such  a  time  was  more  than  enough  to  make  him  imagine 
the  worst — it  is  a  favourite  freak  of  Nemesis  to  luJI  her  victim  into 
a  dream  of  safety  and  then  to  pounce  down.  Was  it  not  of  a 
piece  with  all  her  ways  to  wait  until  the  very  eve  of  his  wedding- 
day  and  then  to  send  an  escaped  criminal,  freshi  from  a  lawless 
country,  urged  by  every  motive  that  can  make  a  man  dangerous — 
by  interest,  by  injury,  and,  if  he  knew  all,  by  revenge — to  claim  his 
rights  and  avenge  his  wrongs  ? 

And  then  there  was  justice.  Arthur  Penning,  who  lived  in  the 
face  of  the  world,  was  the  last  to  ignore  it.  It  was  quite  true  that, 
when  his  uncle's  death  was  fresh,  he  had  done  his  best  to  discover 
where  liis  missing  kinsman  had  gone.  He  had  satislied  conscience 
long  .igo :  and  it  was  doubly  hard  to  be  called  upon  to  light  the 
whole  battle  all  over  .igaiil,  when  time  had  absolved  him  from 
duty.  It  was  so  unlikely  that  such  a  man,  who  had  fled  under 
suth  circumstances,  would  ever  be  heard  of  again.  The  law  itself 
would  presume  his  death.  But  then  Arthur  Penning  was  not  the 
law — he  had  nothing  to  do  with  presumption  :  he  knew.  He  was 
in  a  terrible  dilemma  for  any  man  who  is  by  no  means  an  angel 
ithiive  temptation  or  a  ftend  below  it:  he  had  often  formed 
strong  wishes,  lint  he  had  never  till  now  formed  a  wish  that  came 
in  the  open  shape  of  wrong.  If  this  man  knew  nothing  of  his 
rights,  the  master  of  Millwood  and  Whitbeach  must  choose 
between  honesty  and  beggary  on  the  one  hand,  and  prosperous 
rnbbery  on  the  other.  If  the  man  knew  of  his  rights,  then  Arthur 
penning  must  cither  give  up  all  that  made  life  worth  having  or 
defend  it  by  force  and  fraud.     Nature  forbade  him  to  do  right: 
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honour  forbade  him  to  do  wrong.  By  only  one  event  could  cc 
science  and  justice  be  reconciled — the  death  of  his  cousin  withe 
an  heir.     And  that  belief  was  taken  away. 

In  this  -mood  he  took  the  winding  way  to  the  flagstaflf,  ai 
presently  reached  a  bend  in  the  zig-zag  that  commanded  a  vie 
of  the  whole  bay,  edged  by  the  life  of  the  growing  town  and  nc 
bright  with  blue  sky  and  golden  sea.  Some  miles  inland,  at  tl 
foot  of  a  line  of  hills,  a  countr}*  house  stood  out  from  a  large  pa 
— between  the  house  and  the  town  lay  a  green  plain  of  fields  ai 
farms,  from  which  the  faint  murmur  of  a  rich  pasture  country  blc 
into  a  peaceful  duet  with  the  fainter  song  of  the  waves.  Wi 
might  he  look  and  listen,  for  all  this  profusion  of  growii 
wealth  was  his  own  :  and  he  might  have  to  lose  it  all,  and  mo 
than  all — it  was  not  as  a  beggar  that  he  had  won  Miss  Care^ 
Well  might  the  only  cloud  in  the  whole  landscape  be  that  whi( 
hung  upon  the  brow  of  its  master. 

"Anything,"  he  exclaimed  in  his  heart,  *'  anything^  is  right  rath 
than  that  all  this  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  ruffian  turned  from 
smuggler  into  a  gold-digger — if  he  were  my  own  brother  it  would  I 
the  same.  I  have  not  created  a  whole  town  for  a  savag-e  to  drink  awa 
I  My  uncle  would  have  willed  it  all  to  me  if  he  had  had  the  powe^ 

and  is  a  dying  man*s  wish  less  binding  in  right  and  justice  because 
is  not  binding  in  law?  Surely  it  is  binding  all  the  more — it  creates 
debt  of  honour.  And  Anne — who  dares  to  come  between  her  an 
me  ?  It  would  be  monstrous  that  I,  with  all  my  will  and  power  to  d 
good  to  so  many,  should  be  ousted  by  a  ruffian  because  my  grand 
father  was  a  fool.  Law  was  made  for  justice :  if  it  works  injustio 
it  must  be  set  aside.  Does  the  Devil  ever  grant  wishes  in  thes 
days  ?  If  he  came  before  me  now,  I  would  wish — ^may  the  Maf 
Ann  of  Baltimore  go  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

He  spoke  half  aloud.     And,  even  as  he  spoke, 

"Old  Harry's  in  it,"  said  one  of  the  degenerate  boatmen  wh 
were  always  looking  at  nothing  through  a  spy-glass  along"  Victori 
Walk.  **  That's  a  wreck — blowcd  if  that  breeze  last  nig-ht  didn 
do  mischief  after  all ! — Beg  pardon,  sir,"  he  said,  touching-  his  ca 
as  he  recognised  the  great  man,  '*  but  just  take  my  glass  and  loo 
oMt  there !     That  lighthouse  won't  be  built  a  day  too  soon.*' 

Arthur  Penning  looked  —  and  all  his  mood  changed.  N 
man  can  be  quite  selfish  when  in  full  sight  of  the  dangers  c 
the  sea. 

"  Good  God ! ''  he  exclaimed,  "  don't  idl«  there—^ave  out  yon 
boat  at  once — there  may  yet  be  som«  on«  to  be  tared.     Quich"^ 
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floating  plank  may  have  kept  a  man  from  going  down."  He  stiH 
retained  his  half  boyish,  half  artistic  love  for  firearms ;  and  he  dis- 
charged two  barrels  of  the  favourite  revolver  that  he  had  the  fancy 
for  carrying  about  with  him  on  the  slight  chance  that  the  report 
might,  through  so  calm  an  air,  carrj'  hope  to  some  drowning  sailor. 
Then  he  hurried  down  to  the  beach,  where  half  the  town  gathered 
in  an  instant — the  news  had  nin  round  like  lightning  that  Mr. 
Penning  had  seen  an  Indiaman  sinking  with  all  hands  and  vias 
going  to  save  her.  He  was  the  hero  of  the  place,  and  his  very 
presence  gave  this  fair-weather  adventure  the  excitement  due  to  the 
launch  of  a  lifeboat  in  a  storm. 

The  boat,  with  Arthur  Penning  himself  at  the  helm,  sojon  passed 
nut  of  sight  round  the  end  of  the  reef  that  divided  the  cliffs  from 
llie  bay,  watched  by  a  crowd  of  young  ladies,  elderly  gentlemen, 
bathing  women,  fair-weather  boatmen,  errand  boys,  and  chil- 
dren with  spades.  The  Indiaman  turned  into  a  line  of  battle- 
ship before  the  boat  returned  —  alone,  instead  of  towing;  an 
Armada. 

"  What  a  sell  1 "  said  somebody,  who,  having  no  telescope,  was 
able  to  ace  something,     "  They've  only  bagged  one  I  " 

And,  strange  as  it  was  after  such  a  night,  Arthur  Fenning's 
scratch  crew  had  actually  saved  a  living  man  from  the  terrible 
churchyard  under  Deadman's  Nose. 

Still  greater  was  the  general  disappointment  when  the  saved 
man  stood  upon  the  beach  and  stared  round  the  crowd  with 
liewjldcred  eves. 

Now  a  shipwrecked  sailor  is  always  an  honest  fellow,  a  wounded 
loldicr  always  a  hero,  though  the  one  may  be  a  coward  and  the 
other  a  knave.  But  the  most  wildly  credulous  pity  could  not  trans- 
late this  particular  sailor  into  anything  so  respectable  as  honesty. 
A  man  in  his  plight  cannot  be  expected  to  look  his  best,  but  this 
man's  worst  looked  independent  of  drowning  and  starvation.  It  was 
not  sail  water,  or  fresh  water  either,  that  had  blotched  and  blurred 
his  sullen  face,  or  hunger  that  had  brutaliscd  features  which  must 
once  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  handsome.  He  was  of  about 
Arthur  Fenning's  age,  and  this  gave  greater  point  to  their  contrast 
a<  they  stood  side  by  side.  Both  were  tall  and  strong :  but  there 
was  all  the  difference  between  them  of  a  fine  southern  statue  set 
besitic  a  prize-fighter  out  of  training.  That  he  was  a  shipwrecked 
niffian  wfis  even  more  certain  than  that  he  was  a  shipwrecked 
sailor:  and  there  was  hardly  one  of  the  crowd  who  did  not  foci 
that  th«  crew  was  best  drowned  if  hs  wu  a  sample. 
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** Stand  back,  please!"  said  Arthur  Penning.  "Letthep:; 
fellow  feel  his  feet — ^we  found  him  trying  to  bale  out  a  boat  th; 
wiis  stove  in  and  would  not  have  held  together  another  half  hou; 
Don't  question  him  yet — don't  you  see  he's  been  as  near  death  '/ 
day  as  a  man  can  go  ? — How  do  you  feel  now,  my  man  ?  You'll  fc 
taken  good  care  of,  never  fear." 

A  murmur  of  applause  came  from  the  back  of  the  crowd,  b. 
faintly.  The  Whitbeach  people  liked  visitors,  but  the  stranger  the 
cast  upon  their  shore  and  their  charity  filled  them  with  repubio: 
Kvcry  crowd  feels  like  one  man :  but  it  is  not  like  one  man  in  ::;: 
it  is  never  ashamed  of  what  it  feels. 

**  I  should  be  well  enough,"  said  the  man,  in  a  gruff  voic: 
**  if  I  had  a  dry  jacket  and  a  drop  of  brandv.  Is  th: 
England  ?  " 

**  This  is  Whitbeach — ^)'our  vessel  must  have  run  on  Deadman" 
Nose." 
"Ah!" 

The  exclamation  was  a  sort  of  growl,  and  he  looked  round  his 
again  with  sharp  curiosity.  Neither  in  the  growl  nor  in  the  glanc: 
was  there  a  sign  of  thanks  or  gratitude. 

**  You  had  better  come  with  me  to  the  inn — ^you  can  tell  me  vou: 
story  afterwards.  But  what  was  the  name  of  your  ship  ?  Of  courjf 
you  are  an  Englishman." 

**  Tm  an  American  citizen.  Yes — I'll  go  to  the  inn.  I  want  3 
drink  badly.  And  so'd  you,  if  you'd  been  gulping  brine  all  nigh: 
long.  Oh  yes,  I'm  an  American  citizen — so  don't  you  make  an- 
mistake  there,  or  you'll  be  wrong.  You  might  have  seen  the  brig- 
name  on  the  boat's  stem  if  you'd  looked  —  the  Afar}'  Ann,  c 
Baltimore." 

^^  If  he  came  before  me  ncni\  I  would  wish — Jlfaj'  /he  Man 

Ann  of  Baltimore  go  daivn  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  !  "  So  Arthu: 
Fenning  had  prayed  in  his  heart:  and,  even  so,  the  Alary  Ann 
of  Baltimore  had  gone  down. 

Once  more  the  sufferings  of  others  were  forgotten  in  a  return  of 
the  half  superstitious,  half  formidably  real  terrors  that  had  beset 
him  upon  the  hill.     It  was  as  if  he  saw  before  him  the  ver)'  mes- 
senger from  some  other  world  who  had  brought  the  answer  to  his 
wish  in  the  person  of  the  evil-looking  sailor  who  alone   had  not 
gone  down  with  the  Mary  Ann,     But  then — was  he    alone  }     \ 
whole  boat's  crew  might  have  had  time  to  escape  before  the  brig 
went  down.     That  might  well  be  so — and  meanwhile  this  fellcf*. 
would  be  chattering  over  brandy  in  a  public  inn.     And  what  might 
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not  come  from  setting  Whitbeach  gossip  in  direct  c om m an i cation 
with  A  fellow  passenger,  perhaps  bosom  friend  and  comrade,  of  the 
man  he  feared  ?  .  1  ■  ■  , 

"Justice  must  be  done — some  day,"  he  thought  hastily,  "but  it 
must  be  done  by  me.  I  must  be  the  first  to  know  if  there  is  any 
chance  of  his  being  alive."  Ke  addeii  no  prayer  this  time :  his 
hopes  were  well  founded  enough  now  to  dispense  with  a  double  and 
ne<,'dless  sin. 

"  Xo,"  he  said,  "you  shall  not  go  to  the  inn,  I  have  immediate 
business  at  liome,  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  be  in  Whitbeach  again 
to-day.  But  your  business  is  the  first — I  would  rather  you  should 
havv  all  you  want  at  my  own  house — it  is  a  debt :  you  would  never 
have  been  in  this  plight  at  all  if  I  had  thought  of  the  lighthouse  a 
year  sooner." 

It  was  perfectly  natural  that  a  notoriously  generous  man,  who  was' 
also  up  to  the  eyes  in  public  business,  should  combine  charity  with 
economy  of  time.  The  fitness  of  things  required  that  (he  wet 
skin,  dry  throat,  and  empty  stomach  of  the  American  sailor  should 
suit  Mr.  Fenning's  convenience  as  well  as  afford  an  illustration  of 
his  generosity.  It  was  far  more  striking,  and  therefore  more' gratify- 
ing, to  the  public  mind  that  a  starving,  half-drowned  man  should 
wait  for  the  prestige  of  being  fed  and  dried  at  Millwood  than  be  fed 
aii'l  dried  on  the  spot,  in  a  common-place  way,  at  the  Penning 
.Vrjii-:,  Ni>l  that  Arthur  Penning  deliberately  counted  upon  having 
jiMblii;  opinion  oil  his  side;  he  was  only  used  to  it,  and  acted  accor- 
dingly. Aiid  if  he  haJ  thrown  the  man  from  the  lop  of  Deadman's 
Nii.-.i',  '■  S> Tvc  the  rascal  right"  would  have  been  the  instant  verdict 
(il  a  Whitbeach  jury. 

'■fiinu'."  he  said;  and  the  sailor  followed  him,  leaving  public 
opinion  lo  talk  and  admire.  The  way  to  Millwood  led,  as  we' 
rL-mcmbcr,  over  the  piece  of  waste  land  where  stood  John  Mor- 
rison's cottage.  Arthur  Penning,  however,  made  a  short  cut  over 
another  part  of  the  common.  There  was  one  question  he  was 
burning  in  ask  so  keenly  that  he  had  not  the  courage.  To  ask  it 
at  oiK  rand  directly  was  impossible.    At  last  he  said,  turning  round — 

'■  h  is  right  you  sliould  know  1  am  a  magistrate,  and  am  ready  to 
hear  all  jou  can  tell  me  of  the  loss  of  the — of  your  vessel." 

"A  justice  :-"  asked  the  sailor,  quickly.  "Well,  I  guess  yonHl 
find  nothing  against  me." 

■'  1  htjpe  not— why  should  I  ?  Are  you  the  only  man  saved  out 
of  till-  whole  crew  ?     Did  none  take  to  the  boats^-or  was  there  no 
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"Oh,  I'm  the  only  man  saved — I'll  %\ 
justice  in  England  or  America.  Time? 
tuni  round.  How  I  came  in  that  boat,  aj 
kciil  downwards,  is  more  than  I  know.  Bt 
to  be  drowned,  and  some  men  bom — well 
suppose.  I  soppose  I  kept  my  head,  when 
guess  it  was  just  the  difference  between  a 
heads  without : them  for  a  lot  of  sea  sci 

"  Then  every  mail  but  yourself  was  droT 
was  disgusted  with  tlie  fellow's  callousness 
as  he  lingered  upon  his  question  and  felt  tl 
had  answered  his  prayer.  At  last  all  was 
unconscious  enemy  had  never  been  bom. 

"  And  what's  j'our  name,  my  man  ? 
having  run  upon  Deadman's  Nose.  That 
it  has  to  answer  for,  if  it  depends  upon  me 

"  My  name  ?" 

nie  man  paused  oddiy,  as  if  at  a  questii 
the  answer. 

"  Yes — your  name.     Has  the  sea  washe< 

"Oh,  no.  I'll  tell  you  my  name,  if  you  w 
Fortunatus  ilorrisoii." 


Arthur  Fenning  did  not  think.  His  sou 
;ind  liot,  and  the  cliain  of  reasoning  tha 
wa.s  a  passion  rather  than  a  process  of 
was  Fortunatus  ^forrison.  Who  else  coulc 
grand  rircli-trick  of  Fate  to  have  saved  1 
v.hat  purpose  could  she  iiavc  saved  him  I: 
barren  end  liad  tlic  Devil  tricked  his  petit 
llie  ship  indeed,  in  the  terms  of  the  prayer, 
man  for  whose  Kaki;  alone  the  prayer  had  1 
o'.d  story — llie  letter  of  the  bond  had  been 
sen-cd  for  a  jest  to  the  winds.  Of  co 
^lorrison — there  was  the" same  age,  the  sa: 
the  same  breadth  and  bulk  duly  increase 
comjile-xion  only  changed  for  the  worse  by 
life  of  a  smugRliT  and  poacher  among  C 
the  inevitable  degradation  of  once  bandsor 
debauchery.  It  wa^  not  bewildemient,  tl 
Irate,  but  a  jilanned  dramatic  surprise,  that 
to   hesitate  when  asked  for  his  name.     ' 
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Morrison — there  stood  Fortunatus  Penning,  alone  with  his  kinsman 
on  the  last  waste  land  left  in  Whitbeach,  to  ask  him  "  What  have 
you  done  with  Esther  ?" — if  not  to  say  to  him  "  Give  up  all  tbis  to 
me."  They  were  alone  on  the  waste — unseen,  like  Abel  and  Cain, 
And  Abel  was  a  scoundrel  who  stood  in  the  way  of  a  good  man's 
life  and  a  good  woman's  happiness,  and  who  ought  to  have  died, 
and  therefore  ought  to  die.  Al!  this  rushed  through  Arthur's  heart 
before  he  had  heard  (he  last  syllable  of  "Fortunatus  Morrison." 
Thank  God  that  the  name  had  been  heard  by  him  alone  I 

Was  it  half-maddened  impulse  or  was  it  will  ?  No  sooner  had 
the  name  left  the  sailor's  lips  than  Arthur  Fenning's  hand  flew  to 
his  breast,  where  he  carried  the  revolver:  the  next  moment  the 
man,  whom  he  had  just  saved  from  death,  fell,  shot  through  the 
heart,  among  the  gorse  and  fem. 

Repentance  is  not  the  work  of  a  moment.  All  was  safe  now : 
men  would  sooner  suspect  the  sun  of  causing  darkness  than  Arthur 
Fenning  of  killing  an  unknown  foreign  sailor  without  a  cause.  The 
past  was  blotted  out,  and  he  might  now  live  a  beneficent  and  happy 
murderer  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

It  must  have  been  mental  excitement  rather  than  premature 
remorse  that  made  him  fancy,  as  he  left  the  spot,  tliat  he  heard  the 
howling  of  wild  bea.sts  in  the  air. 


STROKE  THE  THIRD. 

NARL'CO. 

II  of  Roxton  had  finished  his  rounds  for  the  day — 
JiLit    gone   to    bed — when    he    was    roused    by  a 

1  ,11  the  night-bell. 
ill-  ■■[illod  from  the  window. 

III  I',  sir!"  answered  a  man's  voice  below,     "  Mias 
">!;  riwTul — sve  don't  know  what's  the  matter,  sir — 

-   Sylvia^     Who  are  you?     Where  do  you  come 

d — 1  was  to  fctdi  the  firet  doctor.     It's  no  good 
s  till-  matter,  for  I  don't  know,  beyond  it's  some- 
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professional  concentration  of  all  his  faculties  upon  a  c 
gency  could  not  entirely  conquer  curiosity.  "  And 
blind  child  ?    And  only  twenty — poor  giri  !     Poor  little  thing  !" 

He  heard  a  sob  behind  him — it  was  from  the  girl. 

**  Ah — poor  me  !"  said  the  foreigner,  as  he  opened  a  door  into 
another  chamber. 

Dr.  Redmond  began  to  think  he  was  in  bed  after  all,  and 
suffering  from  nightmare.  By  the  light  of  a  stable  lantern  he 
saw,  through  the  open  gate  of  an  iron  cage,  a  dying — Tiger. 

Even   as   he   looked  it   gasped,   rolled   out  to   its   full 
stretched  its  limbs  stiffly,  and  died.     The  f       [ 
cage,  lifted  up  the  head,  grim  and  fierce  ev  j       \ 

aloud  as  he  puffed  more  furiously  than  ever  at  1      cigar.    1 
doctor  was  by  no  means  so  sorry.     It  was  true  1 
dignity  had  been  hurt,  but  he  was  consoled  by  tl 
had  escaped  the  risk  of  being  hurt  in  places  even  m 
professional  dignity.     For  once  he  preferred  a 
living  one. 

**  Poor — poor — poor  little  Nabuco!"  he  heard  the         s 
larly  sweet  voice  murmuring  tearfully  behind  him.     **  1 
never  put  my  head  into  poor  mamma's  mouth  any 

A  little  whining  whimper,  like  a  kitten's,  came  Ir  '  b 

over  which  hor  arms  were  pressed  tightly.     The  little  blmd  orphc 
was  trying  to  wail  in  sympathy,  though  too  young  to  know,  ex(      t 
by  instinct,  of  the  loss  he  had  sustained. 

"May  I  look  at  him?"  asked  the  doctor,  turning  away  from 
Miss  Sylvia's  bereaved  owner.  "Is  it  possible  that  a  young  girl 
like  you  puts  her  head  between  a  tiger's  jaws?  I  have  heard  of 
iion-tamers,  men — but  a  tiger!     And  you  !" 

She  (lid  not  answer,  but  gave  the  little  one  a  gentle  hug,  and 
then  held  him  out  for  inspection,  half  shyly,  half  proudly.  Mere 
nine-days  (;kl  cub  as  he  was,  the  doctor  barely  dared  to  touch  the 
Jiead  (){  the  soft  ball,  all  warmth,  breath,  and  innocence. 

"  And  to  think,"  said  the  doctor,  who  was  something  of  a  philo- 
sopher,  "to  think  of  that  kitten  turning  into  a  tiger!      And  to 
think  that  all  tigers   have  been  kittens  in  their  time — that  Miss 
Sylvia  there  was  once  like — what  did  you  say  is  his  name  ?" 
'  "  Xahuco." 

"Like  Nabuco!  Well,  well — it  shows  either  that  there  is 
something  man-like  about  brutes,  or  else  something  very  brute- 
like about  men.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  little 
stranL,^cr  ?     What   a    joke   it  will    be  against  me,   to    be    sure — 
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race  of  domestic  tigers,  formidable  only  to  rats  and  mice,  just  as 
the  ciesccndants  of  Modocs  and  Sioux  may— if  [hey  are  nut  shot  off 
— some  day  go  to  the  Stock  Exchange  in  round  hats  and  call  it 
civilisation.  So  be  it,  in  the  interest  of  cats  and  hatters.  But, 
neverlhcless,  it  is  a  poor  tale  to  see  a  frte  creature  improve  into  a 
gaol-birl,  without  having  breathed  its  ruilive  air,  though  of  a 
jungle,  even  in  a  dream.  Even  that  pretty  sight,  an  avi.iry  of  well- 
bred  canaries  who  can  be  trusted  with  open  doors,  looks  rather  ugly 
when  we  remember  why  doors  are  formed  to  open  and  for  what 
wings  are  made. 

Tlie  arrangement  was  no  doubt  a  little  hard  upon  the  young  bull 
terriers.  It  was  as  if  the  children  of  a  humble  but  respectable 
household  had  been  thrown  into  the  background  by  having  a 
young  prince  quartered  upon  them  to  share  their  studies  and  their 
play.  They  had  not  even  the  consolation  of  being  able  to  talk  of 
"  My  brother,  Prince  Nabuco,"  to  other  puppies  of  their  acquaint- 
ance: they  had  no  word  for  Prince,  and  they  were  born  radicals, 
holding  that  one  puppy  is  just  as  good  as  anMher — and,  if  he  can 
thrash  him,  rather  belter.  There  was  one  big  little  terrier  who 
made  pluck  and  quick  growth  do  duty  for  primogeniture,  and  did 
not  allow  Nabuco's  superior  rank  to  stand  in  tlic  way  of  tumblinif 
him  uverand  mumbling  him  just  like  one  of  his  own  regular  brothers 
and  •-i>!.Ts,  Nahiico  himself  seemed  unconscious  of  his  birthright, 
and  Mihiiiiitfd  U)  be  mumbled  and  rolled  over  even  more  meekly 
ih.iii  th.-  oiluT:i.  His  more  ^'raceful  form  and  more  lithe  and  ele- 
■j^.v.w.  >!\U-  uf  i)l.iying  seemed  accompanied  by  an  almost  feminine 
gi-mli-iii  >-^  liiiil  marked  him  olT,  even  more  than  his  undeveloped 
MripL-;,  iioni  ilu;  little  terriers,  with  their  clumsy  movements  and 
aukw.ird  ,LUL-iiipts  t<i  play. 

V.s-:\\  in  his  iiiHiiu-y  his  career  was  planned,  as  became  one  who 
was  liorii  1(1  a  public  if  not  royal  station.  The  terricrB  were  to 
lumbU'  cji  pri't'.y  much  according  to  chance,  to  be  parted  and  scat- 
liTfil,  ,[iui  r.CL'ive  kicks  iir  cakes,  as  may  happen  to  the  children  of 
(.■I'miuuii  liirti.s-linldri.  Itut  Xabuco  was  to  have  his  teeth  drawn, 
and  111  ;.ui ■',■■, 'id  ills  mother  in  swallowing  the  head  of  " Madc- 
mi)is,ll,-  .\inauda.  Lion  Queen  from  the  Desert  of  Crini  Tartary  and 
the  .Mi.uiitaiiLSofthe  Moon." 

And  will!  was  Mademoiselle  Amanda? 

Just  as  N'almco  was  a  tiger  cub  born  into  a  world  of  civilised 
men  ami  bull  terriers,  so  was  this  girl,  with  a  niunc  as  fimciful  ;ts 
lier  all.\.,'ed  native  coimtries,  thrown,  before  the  birth  ot  mcinoiy, 
into  as  sLrauge  a  world  as  a  human  child  could  enter. 
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was  in  the  Indies  once  frighted  a  Roy'l  Bengal  off  by  opening  a 
parasol  on  him  suJden,  I  prefer  an  iron  bar  when  1  go  into  this 
'un.  Diilicult  to  catch  a  tiger  alive?  Well,  it  ain't  exactly  what 
you'd  call  easy,  but  the  blacks,  where  the  tigers  live,  are  wonderful 
clever  in  catching  things  alive.  They  go  out  in  the  jungle,  and 
wait  quiet  till  the  tiger  gets  between  them  and  a  cocoa-nut  tree, 
and  then  they  let  fly  an  arrow  and  pin  his  tail  to  the  stem.  And 
then,  when  he's  tired  of  trying  to  wag  his  tail,  which  is  mostly  in 
an  hour,  they  cut  down  the  tree  and  pull  him  off  with  it  where  they 
want  to  go.  No,  sir,  I  never  heard  of  the  tail  coming  off,  hut  if  it 
did  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  there.  No,  sir,  I  never  saw  one  of  the 
arrow  holes.  It  heals  up,  like  a  young  lady's  ear  if  she  didn't  keep 
the  ring  in.  In  thaf  cage  you  observe  the  sort  of  monkey  that  lives 
up  the  tree  what  they  pin  the  tigers  to.  How  do  we  catch  them  ? 
Well,  you  see,  the  monkey's  a  wonderful  imitating  creature,  so  the 
blacks  go  under  the  trees  and  toss  up  their  babies — catch  ing'em  again, 
of  course,  like  you  might  yours  at  home,  but  making  believe  to  toss'em 
up  to  the  monkeys,  and  the  monkeys,  being  imitating  creatures,  toss 
one  another  down  to  the  blacks,  and  when  they're  all  down  but  one, 
the  monkey  that's  left  throws  himself  down.  And  so  they  catch  them 
all.  Yes,  ma'am,  you're  right :  natural  history  is  a  curious  study, 
I've  studied  it  myself,  so  I  know.  You  wouldn't  think,  now,  that 
one  of  our  travellers — he  was  one  of  the  great  Moguls — firuught  us 
a  Blue-nosed  Baboon.  And  when  he  went  off  again,  we  found 
WL-'cl  let  the  bahoon  go  off  with  the  money  and  kept  the  nigger — 
they  were  so  much  alike,  the  nigger  was  more  like  a  baboon  than 
the  Irahoon  was.  Oh  yes,  we  had  to  let  the  nigger  go,  because 
slavery  i.sn't  allowed  in  the  British  Empire.  But  we  never  caught 
the  baboon.  I  expect  he's  somewhere  about  now  with  the  money. 
That's  a  boa  constrictor.  They  say  he  can  swallow  a  stag  whole, 
hut  /lan'l  swallow  that.  I  expect  it's  travellers'  tales.  We  give 
liini  raMiits  >;ome!imes.  The  boa  has  only  to  wink  at  the  rabbit, 
ami  till'  rahbil'll  walk  into  his  mouth — ^they're  wonderful  fond  o 
hciii,!;  swallowed  by  snakes,  rabbits  are  :  it's  quite  a  pleasure  to  sec 
'(■m.  That's  a  lion,  the  king  of  beasts,  known  by  his  mane,  Frapa, 
being  <m  lions,  you'd  like  to  hear  a  story  about  a  man  named 
.\ndrcw  t:iees.  I  knew  him  well.  The  moral  is,  it's  a  good  thing 
to  make  yourself  useful  to  brutes  and  beasts,  because  it  pays — a  ^ 

lirst-rale  moral.     Well,  ladies,  this  Andrew  Clecs" 

Amanda  bcliflvcd  everything,  even  her  favourite  legend  of  the 
lion  with  the  thorn  in  his  foot,  from  which  she  drew  no  moral  at 
all.     And  so  she  grew  up  a  far  from  uneducated  girl.     She  know 
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conscions  of  3  similarity  to  them  that  has  also  Etrack  philosophers, 
and  others.  She  was  fond  of  nuts  also.  But  Mr.  Mcshack 
answered  abstractedly — 

"That  great  impostor,  Peters — with  that  bandbox  he  calls  a 
menagerie — Bah! — An  ass  that  bought  an  old  Lion  for  two 
pennies  and  one  halfpenny,  and  goes  into  the  fields  to  find  toada 
and  blind-worms — and  that  great  big  charlatan,  that  great  quack, 
shall  set  up  a  Uon  King  1 — Some  poor  devil,  I  will  devour  my 
head,  that  would  not  touch  one  of  my  Lions — Ha! — for  one 
hundred  pounJ^Wo  will  have  a  Lion  Queen— she  shall  say  check, 
and^check-male,  to  the  Lion  King!  You  shall  have  a  treat,  my 
dear — ^you  shall  be  a  Lion  Queen.  You  shall  see  what  is  inside 
of  Miss  Sylvia." 

It  is  true  that  Miss  Sylvia  was  fangless — hut  then  no  operation 
could  remove  the  spikes  from  her  tongue,  or  take  the  spring  from 
her  jaws,  or  abolish  the  fouler  horrors  of  that  loathsome  cave.  - 
Nevertheless  the  girl's  beautiful  eyes,  as  soft  as  her  favourite 
antelope's,  sparkled  with  eager  pleasure.  She  would  have  trembled 
at  having  to  speak  to  that  unknown  animal,  a  strange  man  ;  but  a 
tiger  had  no  terror  for  her. 

Anil  so,  even  when  the  great  Van  Ambergh  was  the  most  romous 
man  in  Kti  gland,  the  towns  on  ]\Ir.  Meaback's  narrower  circuit 
;;.ivi'  him  .'i  rival  in  the  person  of  Mademoiselle  Amanda,  from 
t'riiu  Tartary  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,— Bat  now,  alas  ! 
h(T  I  111- M  pat  ion  was  gone:  Sylvia  was  dead,  and  nothing  was  left 
of  lur  but  Xabuco. 

'I'll.'  httk'  prince  throve  amazingly.  Amanda  visited  him  every 
d;iy — nay,  every  hour:  she  felt- like  an  aunt  to  a  dead  sister's 
iirjihiin.  She  watched,  with  intense  affection,  his  growth  from  the 
|i.i-siii^' liliiidncss  of  kittenhood  to  the  day  when  he  first  knocked 
!iis  fnster-iiiolhcr  down. 

"  its  gi  iiing  time,"  said  Tom  the  keeper,  "  to  do  something  to 
ilir  young  'un's  Lanint:s,  Miss  Jenny,  if  he's  to  be  brought  up  to 
l>iit  your  hiMd  in.  1  wouldn't  like  to  see  your  head  bit  olT,  Miss 
Jrnny— I  woiiliJn't  indeed." 

■■  I  wnn'l  liavc'  Ihtm  touched  !"  she  said,  stroking  the  kilton, 
nuw  sm:ill  no  loiiguT,  as  he  lay  on  her  lap  and  gnawed  the  edge  of 
her  y:,i\\'i\\  to  rags.  "  The  darling  is  just  as  sweet  and  gentle  as  a 
yimng  giraifi; — and  more.  You  wouldn't  bite  my  head  off,  would 
\<A\,  N.ibuiii.'  Vousee  I've  taught  him  already — Open,  t~ 
— l.iK.k,  lio'.v  111-  upens  his  little  mouth,  just  like  hia  n 
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So,  on  a  violent  night  of  wind  and  rain,  the  caravans  left 
where  shillings  and  sixpences  were  falling  few,  and  mov       on  \ 

the  times. 

It  was  iNIr.  INIeshack's  policy  to  enter  new  places  in  a  phantom- 
like way,  without  any  preliminary  flourish  of  trumpets  to  take  the 
wind  out  of  the  sails  of  his  gorgeous  poster.  Towards  noon,  the 
company  halted  on  an  open  part  of  the  common,  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  town  :  and,  in  ten  minutes  more,  three  little  boys  read  as 
follows  : — 

MESHACK'S  ROYAL  MENAGERIE. 

!Mr.  ^Nleshack  has  the  honour  to  announce  to  the  Nobility, 
Gentr)',  Clergy,  Inhabitants,  and  Visitors  of  Whitbeach  and  its 

Vicinity  that 

MADEMOISELLE  AMANDA, 

the  celebrated  and  beautiful  Lion  Huntress  of  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon,  from  Crim  Tartary,  known  at  the  Court  of  the  Great 
Mojjul  as  the  Lion  Queen,  will,  to-night  at  half-past  eight  o'clock 

and  till  further  notice, 

INSERT  HER  HEAD 
between  the 

JAWS  OF  NABUCO, 

llic  famous  ^Ian-eating  Tiger  from  the  jungles  of  Madrepore  :  a 
feat  uiijucccdented  in  Carnivorous  history.  Admission  per  head  to 
tlic  Tii^'cr  and  all  the  other  animals,  one  shilling.  Children  in  arms 
free.     X.B. — Though  Nabuco  is  the 

FIERCEST  OF  HIS  TRIBE, 

Ladies  and  nervous  persons  are  guaranteed  against 

PERSONAL  PERIL  OF  DECAPITATION. 

Mr.  Mcsliack  himself  superintended  the  posting  of  the  bill:  and 
inranwhilc  the  Lion-huntress  herself,  the  three  small  bojs  having 
L^onc  (^ft  to  carry  the  news,  led  out  Nabuco  for  a  short  walk  in  the 
open  air.  Slie  held  him  by  a  cord,  with  a  duster  for  a  collar,  so  as 
not  to  hurt  his  delicate  neck:  but  this  was  onlj  for  form's  sake :  he 
was  tamer  than  Bess  the  bull-terrier  herself,  and  kept  more  faith- 
fully to  heel. 

"  Vou  ought  to  thank  me  for  saving  your  teeth,"  she  said  aloud 
— she  always  talked  freely  to  Nabuco,  and  her  own  thoughts  were  his 
answers.  "  You  would  never  else  have  enjoyed  that  beautiful  beef- 
teak  this  morning.     How  do  you  like  the  taste  of  meat,  Nabuco? 
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any  creature,  save  some  piossible  hnman  slave,  who  does  not  know 
tlie  thing  and  its  need?  Suddenly,  and  with  no  effort,  he 
snatched  the  cord  from  ber  hand,  kid  his  face  to  the  groand,  and 
strode  on  faster  before  her.  He  hardly  hurried  his  pace,  but  he 
was  no  longer  the  same  Nabuco — he  had  tasted  both  flesh  and 
Freedom. 

"  Heel,  Nabuco!"  cried  Amanda.  But  he  did  not  seem  to 
hear. 

"  Heel,  Nabuco!"  she  cried  again,  stamping  with  her  foot,  and 
a^ain  in  vaiti.  She  ran  after  him,  and,  for  the  first  time — but  it 
was  for  his  own  sake — lashed  him  over  the  nose  with  her  cord. 
It  hurt  her  own  heart,  but  only  tickled  him  into  a  yawn.  Then  he 
faced  round,  put  his  tail  between  his  legs,  shrank  backwards,  and 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  her. 

Presently,  as  they  stood  facing  one  another,  the  look  grew  into  a 
glare — she  seemed  to  see  the  birth  of  the  tiger's  soul  in  his  eyes. 
His  cars  began  to  move  backward  and  forward  slowly,  his  tail  to 
jioise  itself  and  then  wave  and  swell,  and  his  haunches  to  heave. 

In  one  word,  he  was  making  ready  to  spring. 

Kvcn  then  she  was  not  terrified.  She  had  never  known  fear,  and 
n  coward's  soul  is  not  so  easily  bom  as  a  tiger's.  At  a  moment 
when  the  bravest  man  might  feel  terror  without  shame,  she  was 
only  filled  with  sorrow  and  shame  for  Nabuco.  Bui  she  did  feel 
]>arnly-itd  by  the  glare  in  his  hitherto  gentle  eyes.  She  met  them 
unlliiicliiiigly,  indeed,  but  it  was  because  they  held  hers  as  if  with 
an  artiMl  gri]i.  She  was  mesmerised,  and  waited  like  a  sparrow  for 
lliv.lart  ..f  a  cobra. 

r.issibly  it  was  her  steadfast  thougli  irresolute  gaze  that  held  him 
l.:ii-k— -Dih  things  have  been,  if  the  anecdote  books  are  to  be 
ii.'li'-v,  ,1.  Mr  it  may  he  that  Nabuco,  after  his  cruel  feline  nature,  was 
|iriilii:iL'iii;;hy(uiiicipation  the  delight  of  his  first  full  leap  into  liberty 
.iixl  1  .;r  ;.i,.'f.  There  was  exquisitc  and  cruel  revelry  in  every  curve  of 
iii;::.  .>:il  ivitv  line  was  as  graceful  as  it  was  cxuel.  M  last  Vii^  \ip 
!,  fi  hi-,  iiiiiri-  fan.trs  bare  to  the  roots,  his  tail  stiffened,  and  he  was 
.ir:iiih-.l  lp,i'  k  lite  a  bow  at  full  stretch — the  tension  could  not  last 
I  inM'i;i-ii;  liiiiL;i-r-  Both  were  as  stil!  as  death — and  so  is  the  arrow 
lor  niii    itisiaiit  before  it  llies.     And  then  Nabuco  sprang. 

li  \v,i-  i;ki'  a  ii,i^iT'9  leap  in  a  nightmare:  she  passed  through  the 
,1-Liiiy  lif  il.-atii,  and  woke  unharmed. 

l!in  lih- '  au-..'  of  her  safctj-  i-as  horrible.  K%  Nabuco  leapt,  it 
w:is  j>:i<-^  nf  hiT  nightmare  that  she  heard  a  man's  shout  and 
yW  ex-.'.-  I^irii;  of  brambles.    And  there  lay  a  man,  who  was  neither 
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half-past  eight  o'clock,  that's  all.  You  go  and  look  after  that  poor 
fellow-  there,  and  see  if  he  aren't  past  the  doctor  I  aren't  lo  go  for. 
I  shan't  leave  this  here  brute  till  he's  got  a  bullet  in  him.  There's 
nothing  else  lo  be  done  with  him  now — but  sell  his  skin." 

"  It  was  not  Nabuco's  fault  1"  Amanda  fired  up.  "  A  lamb  would 
turn  like  that  if  a  man  got  in  his  way.  He  was  only  going  to  " — 
"  eat  me,"  she  was  about  to  add  :  but  h  struck  her  in  time  that  the 
defence  was  a  poor  one. 

"  I  can  buy  another  tiger,"  said  Mr.  Meshack  gloomily,  "but  I 
can  never  buy  another  peace  of  mind.     Let  me  look  at  the  fool  of 

But  that  was  not  so  easy.  Nabuco's  victim  lay  in  a  pond  of  blood. 
Blood  poured  from  his  mouth,  from  his  ears,  and  from  at  least  three 
ghastly  gashes  of  such  length  and  depth  that  his  whole  face  seemed 
torn  into  three.  What  he  had  ever  been  like,  it  was  impossible 
to  tell :  his  own  mother,  if  he  had  one,  would  never  know  him 
again. 

The  horses  had  been  harnessed,  and'the  caravan  was  already  half 
way  to  Roxton,  when  he  opened  his  eyes  in  Mr.  Mesback's  own 
caravan.  Plis  mangled  lips  and  tongue,  as  well  as  his  fainlncss, 
niailu  his  words  hard  to  catch,  but  Mr.  Meshack,  who  was  doing 
Ills  liL'st  to  doctor  him,  as  if  he  had  been  a  wounded  baboon,  under- 
stood him  to  saj-— 

'■I  '/"/  the  luckiest  fellow  alive!  That  poor  girl  would  have 
lircn  di,L;i',-,li.'d  by  now,  if  I  hadn't  had  the  rare  good  luck  to  get  in 
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".Mv  Face  is  my  Fortune." 

St  I  I  was  positively  getting  impatient — ,but  don't  be 
.iliotit  ili;it.       I     wnnt   you    to    take    my   part  againot 

nolo  of  this  history,  it  will  be  noted,  from  the  time 
i.liipwrcckcd  sailor  woke  up  at  the  foot  of  Deadman's 
when  Nabuco  took  his  first  lca])_had  occupied  just  one 
no  more — so  much  space  ^''^  ,ime  it  takes  to  account 
in<;le  hour,  of  our  lives.  But  it  is  evening  at  last:  and 
ant  to  retreat  into  the  quiet  drawing-room  where  Mias 
iMiting  m  [lonr  out  tea,  and  the  hours  arc  likely  to  pass 
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Miss  Carew  was  called,  for  many  miles  ronnd  Roxton,  the 
beautiful  ]Miss  Carew :  and  she  deserved  the  title,  without  being* 
a  prodigy  of  beauty.  She  was  tall  and  statuesque,  yet  with  mere 
beauty  of  colour  than  of  form,  and  more  of  expression  than  of 
colour.  She  had  a  bright  face,  always- in  an  extreme  either  of 
eagerness  or  of  repose,  with  ^  mouth  easily  moved  to  laughter, 
and  with  a  constant  half-smile  in  her  eyes.  Some  pepplc  called 
her  brusque  and  blunt,  many  called  her  kind,  everybody  called 
her  a  splendid  horsewoman,  and  nobody  ever  told  her  a  lie. 

Why  Arthur  Fenning  and  Anne  Carew  had  fallen  in  love  with  one 
another  was  obvious — they  were  as  opposite  as  pole  and  pole. 
They  were  southern  and  northern,  dark  and  fair,  English  and 
un-English,  close  and  open,  hot  and  cold :  she  a  woman  with 
many  manly  qualities ;  he  a  man  with  many  that  were  womanly. 
And  then  she  was  a  beauty,  and  he  was  the  owner  of  Millwood  and 
Whitbeach — a  real  prize  for  the  daughter  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Carviw  and  heiress  to  a  poor  three  hundred  a  year.  But  perhaps 
her  chief  charm  for  him,  beyond  even  the  attraction  of  contrast, 
was  that  she  alone  seemed  proof  against  the  almost  mesmeric  fasci- 
nation he  exercised  over  others.  Though  her  heart  was  won,  sh? 
was  still  somebody  to  conquer. 

Her  father  lived  in  a  small  house,  in  the  country — it  was  not 
digiiiricd  enough  to  be  called  a  counlry-house — between  ^rillwo;.»d 
and  Roxton,  near  enough  to  allow  Arthur  a  daily  rido  there, 
far  enough  to  give  his  daily  ride  in  all  weathers  an  air  of 
chivalrous  disregard  for  time  and  space  that  wa.s  pleasant  to 
both  parties.  Thus  she  knew  him  in  most  of  his  moods :  and 
his  having  to  be  at  his  vcr)'  best  in  the  daily  companionshin  of 
a  woman  who,  even  his  self-esteem  could  not  but  feel,  loved 
him  just  as  much  as  she  honoured  him,  and  no  more,  was  an 
excellent  discipline.  We  all  come  to  be  more  or  less  what  we 
wish  to  seem.  But  this  evening  her  experience  was  at  fault. 
There  was  a  look  of  painful  excitement  in  his  whole  face 
and  an  absence  of  light  in  his  eyes,  that  her  shrewdness  must 
have  observed  had  not  her  head  been  full  of  other  things. 

"Against  your  father?  Against  all  the  world,"  he  said,  with 
a  successful  effort  to  smile.  "  And  especially  against  your  father, 
of  course  —  fathers  and  lovers  are  natural  enemies  all  over  the 
world." 

"  Yes  —  but  you  must  look  more  energetic  than  that.  I 
never  saw  you  look  tired  before  —  has  the.  Duchess  been 
pulling  very  hard  ?     Well — this  is  the  cause  of  war.     Papa  says 
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I  must  give  up  the  Pyramids.     I  say  I  won't — and 
so  too." 

'*The  Pyramids.?" 

"  Is  it  not  a  cruel  shame  .?  They  are  the  only  things  I  have 
been  living  for,  ever  since  I  saw  them  in  my  first  picture- 
book.  But  —  how  stupid  you  look;  Arthur !  Don't  you  feel 
well?" 

**  Never  better  —  but  it  has  been  terribly  hot  to-day,  and  the 
Duchess  does  pull." 

**  You  shall  have  some  wine.  You  must  have  plenty  of  courage 
to  face  pai>a — Dutch  courage.  I  hope  you  have  got  your  revolver  } 
I  declare  I  feel  ready  for  suicide  and  murder." 

Again  he  contrived  to  smile:  the  fatal  word      i  into 

mastery.     Was  it  not  for  her  sake,  after  all,  t        he  d      5 

she  was  jesting  of,  and  had  he  not  a  right  to         y 
and  haj)piness  that  were  now  secure  for  ever  .'^     T     :        il       t>< 
by  his  bond.     But  yet — it  is  common  enough  to  ji      ; 
as  about  everything  else  upon  and  under  earth  :  but  \ 

how  a  man,  who  is  a  murderer,  feels  when  he  hears 
the  first  time  ? 

'*  You  are  right — I  am  terribly  stupid." 

•*  You  are.  Terribly.  I  think  you  all  have  Par 
l»r.iin.  Parliament  always  spoils  people's  brains — it's  only  fit  for 
J) -oplc  who  have  none  to  spoil.  How  many  thousand  times  have  I 
I'M  \-.)U  that  *  Nile'  will  be  found  written  on  my  heart,  like  Calais, 
if  1  don't  see  it  before  a  railway  runs  along  the  banks  and  turns  it 
inlu  a  common  canal,  like  the  Rhine,  and  stupid .  places  of  that 
l.iiul — before  every  painter  has  used  up  all  the  waste  green  and 
w  in  his  colour-box  in  sickening  us  with  the  real  sky,  like 
rr^'l  oru^a'iist  sickens  us  with  *  Faust'  and  *  Norma'  }  It's  always 
Ih  I  !i  the  same.  First  I  was  too  young.  Then  I  had  no  chaperon. 
Thrn  I  was  to  wait  till  I  was  married.  And  now  I  am  to  wait  till 
you  are  in  Parliament,  and  have  the  Opportunity.  I  know  what 
(>l»p()rtunitiLS  are — they're  the  things  that  happen  every  twenty- 
ninth  of  February,  except  in  Leap-year.  I  shall  go  to  my  grave- 
without  seeini;  the  Fast,  and  shall  be  buried  at  Hanwell.     Here  is 


\  (  llo' 


,1  '..I 


\our  wine." 


Arthur  Penning  drank  a  glass  of  wine  quickly  and  without  tasting 
it.  Ill,'  was  t(K)  warm-blooded,  too  much  of  a  Spaniard  in  his 
tastt^s,  to  drink  wine  often  or  for  anything  but  its  flavour:  and  in 
his  j)resent  state  the  one  glass  sufliced  to  give  him  a  sudden  relief 
from  pain.     lie  was  not  going  to  make  things  worse  by  feeling 

O  2 
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useless  remorse  that  could  do  no  good  to  a  corpse,  and  nothing  bet 
harm  to  a  living  soul :  and  a  feeling  of  absolute  safety  almost 
rivals  a  good  conscience  in  giving  occasional  peace  of  mind. 
Conscience  and  fear  are  often  but  different  names  for  the  same 
thing :  and  he  felt  no  fear. 

*'Whata  fanatic  you  are!"  he  said.  "I  believe  j'ou  ha\'e  an 
Arabian  night — an  Arabian  nightmare — every  time'  j-ou  dream. 
What  do  you  expect  to  find  on  the  Nile  ?  I  can  tell  you— the 
creatures  that  bite  and  the  creatures  that  are  bitten." 

'*  Crocodiles  ?     I  adore  crocodiles." 

**  But  you  won't  adore  mosquitos." 

**  Yes — but  Egyptian  mosquitos  ! — A  mosquito,  perhaps,  with 
the  blood  of  Cleopatra  in  its  veins.  I  expect  to  see  what  I  expect 
to  see.  I  shall  turn  into  the  Sphinx  if  I  don't  see  her — I  am 
talking  like  her  already.  I  dream  of  being  a  mummy,  and  tha: 
isn't  a  pleasant  dream.  This  is  my  only  chance,  Arthur!  The 
election  is  not  yet  come,  autumn  is  coming,  and  you  can  have 
nothing  to  do.  ]Make  papa  take  me  to  the  Nile  before  we  arc 
married,  and  then  I  will  promise  never  to  have  a  will  of  mv  own 
again." 

**  And  leave  me  here  ?  " 

*'  If  you  like — but  I  never  said  so." 

It  was  before  marriage,  when  whims  are  laws — especially  to  men 
whose  own  wills  are  likely  to  prove  laws  afterwards.  But  it  was 
not  only  a  readiness  to  indulge  her  that  made  the  thought  of 
leaving  Whitbeach  for  a  while  grateful  to  her  lover.  It  sug-gested  an 
instir.ct  that  was  first  felt  by  Cain.  The  East  is  still  almost  a  new 
world,  and  cver}'body  believes  in  the  medicine  of  new  scenes  until 
he  has  tried  them.  Some  blank  page  must  be  made  to  interpose 
between  to-day  and  his  wedding-day.  It  hardly  needed  the 
mention  of  the  Nile,  or  of  the  Antipodes,  to  make  England  feel 
hateful. 

**Then  you  shall  sail  on  the  Nile,"  he  said,  "and  so  will  I.  You 
shall  be  CU'cri>atra,  and  I  will  be" 

**The  sergeant,  sir,  from  Whitbeach,"  said  Colonel  Carcw's 
servant,  opening  the  door.  "  There's  been  murder,  he  says,  and 
must  see  you  directly." 

Arthur  Penning  did  not  even  start.  He  had  not  thought  before- 
hand of  the  feelings  that  disturbed  his  face  and  his  voice  in  the 
presence  of  Anne  Carew :  but  he  had  been  expecting  this  message 
every  moment,  and  was  prepared. 

"A  murder?"  he  said,  with  a  natural  air  of  surprise,  and  without 
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seeming  to  shrink  from  the  word.     "  Is  anybody  in  custody  ?•   \ 
the  sergeant  a  prisoner  with   him  ?     They  are  in  the  C  $ 

study,  I  suppose — I  must  say  good-bye  for  five  minutes  " 

*' Arthur — may  I  not  hear  about  it  too  ?"  asked  Anne,  who  was 
always  intensely  interested  about  everybody  and  everything.  "May 
not  the  sergeant  see  you  here  ?  '* 

Her  whim  was  an  unpleasant  one  this  time,  but  he  dared  not 
object :  refusal  would  have  felt  like  a  first  step  towards  fear. 

*'  I  hardly  know — of  course  he  may  come  here,  if  he  is  alone,  and 
if  he  does  not  wish  to  see  me  privately."  The  sergeant  proved  to 
be  alone  and  to  have  no  reasons  for  privacy.  He  came  into  the 
drawing-room  and  stood,  hat  in  hand,  just  within  the  door. 

**  What's  this  I  hear  about  a  murder.^"  asked  Arthur  Fenni 
quickly  and  abruptly. 

"A  most  unaccountable  thing,  sir.    You  remember  t 
saved  out  of  the  wreck  ?    Well,  sir,  he's  been  found  fi' 
and  fifty  yards  due  east  of  the  sandpit  on  the  common.     Tl 
tlic  information  I  received.     I  at  once  proceeded  to  the  sp 
another  constable,  and  there  I  found  the  body  of  a  man, 
other  constable  recognised.     I  sent  for  Dr.  Brown,  and 
an  examination  with  .his  instruments.    And  he  found  that         ( 
of  deMth  was  a  bullet  lodged  in  the  pericardium — that's  \      t 
(ailed  it,  sir.     And  so" 

"Aiul  y^)u  at  once  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  been 
luirdrrcJ  ?  Nonsense — who  could  have  wanted  to  murder  a 
foreii^n  s  lilor — a  stranger  to  the  town  }  He  certainly  did  not  look 
worth  robbing.     What  o'clock  was  it  when  you  found  the  body  .^" 

"  lie  was  found  at  half-past  four." 

"And  he  left  me  at  one.  Why  do  you  think  it  was — murder.^ 
11.  was  a  strani^e  kind  of  man — I  sec  more  reason  for  suspecting 
Miiride.  lie  could  have  had  no  enemies  here  :  but  he  was  a  stranger 
ill  a  stran^^e  land,  and  had  lost  his  all.  He  may  have  been 
n  s}) oiisible  for  the  loss  of  the  ship,  and  of  other  men's  lives — who 
knows  ? " 

"  lie  nia\,  sir.     Hut  then  there's  proof  against  suicide." 

"How— why  .^" 

"  We  should  have  found  the  pistol." 

"And  none  was  found  .'' " 

"Ihere  was  nothing  found  but  the  bullet,  sir:  and  I  take  it 
th  It  couldn't  have  come  into  the  pericardium  without  the  pistol  we 
didn't  find." 

"  Did  you  search  the  body — you,  I  mean,  not  the  doctor?" 
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"  I  did,  sir.  1  found  between  the  shirt  and  the  jacket  a  aort 
a  thin  case,  on  which  was  painted,  in  red  letters,  the  name 

'  Fortunatus  Morrison,  passenger  per  Jifary  Ann*  " 
"Ah!— Well  >" 

"Wc  opened  tho  case,  and  there  we  found  the  articles  in  ti 

lis'..     A  bundle  of  a  sort  of  bank-notes — foreign  ones.     An  insi 

case,  with  what  looks  like  bits  of  rough  gold — nug-gcts,  I  shou 

say.     An  envelope,  empty,  addressed  '  F.  Morrison,  care  of  Mos 

Q.  Thompson,  Sacramento.'     And  a  head  cut  out  in  black  stickii 

plaister,  that  miglit  be  a  grenadier's,  or  might  be  a  sheep's, 

might  be  a  girl's.    And  my  opinion  is,  sir,  not  choosing  to  comn 

my.seir  at  present,  that  the  name  of  the  man  is  Fortunatus  Mo 

rison,  and  he  was  murdered  for  his  money — for  it's  plain  from  ti 

gold  that  if  he  was  a  sailor  he  wasn't  a  poor  one,  and  had  paid  I 

li-ls  passage.     Somebody  who'd  made  his  fortune  at  the  digging 

I  should  say.     He'd  been  letting  his  tongue  run  too  much  in  ai 

out  of  his  pocket — Ihose  fellows  that  haven't  had  the  advantage  i 

being  in  the  force  always  do," 

Arthur  Penning  felt  that  he  had  thus  far  not  shown  a  sympto 

^  [|  of  agiiation.     I'ml  he  was  suddenly  conscious  of  having  escaped! 

■■  unlooked-for  peril.     When  too  late,  he  had  been  seized  with  a  wi 

^H  regret  that  he  had  not  gone   straight  from  the  common  to  tl 

^H  police  station  and  given  information  that  he  had  shot  the  man 

^H  defending  hims'i-lf  from  attempted    robbery.     The  real  reason  i 

^H  '  his  not  liaving  thought  of  this  obt-ious  course  in  time  was,  that  tl 

|H  idea  of  volunteering  a  vulgar  lie  to  a  jioticcman  was  the  very  last  > 

I  wliich  he  was  capable.     Dut  now  his  omission  almost  made  hii 

1  beWeve  that  a  higher  power  was  protecting  him.     'I'o  have  owne 

I  that  he  had  killed  a  man  named  Fortunatus  Morrison,  ercn  in  sel 

defence,  would  have  been  sailing  fatally  near  the  wind. 

Ho  turned  cold  to  think  of  what  might  have  happened,  bi 
recovered  himself  instantly.  "  And  jou  mean  to  sugges 
seriously,  that  there  is  any  man  in  Whitbeach  who  would  rob  an 

kill" 

"  I  do  not,  sir.  Not  in  Whitbeach,  though  not  far  off,  may  bi 
I'm  on  the  traces,  Mr.  Fcnning." 

For  one  moment  Arthur   Penning   really   trembled.       He  wa 
driven  to  what  was  more  degrading  than  even  telling  a  lie  to 
I  policeman — he  was  afraid  of  one, 

'■  What  do  you  mean  ?" 
.  '■  From  information  I've  received.     On  the  evidence  of  thre 

j      I  yjiing  boys  there  was  a  travelling  show  put  up  near  the  sand  pi 

'ill 
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this  vtTj'  morning,  ami  it's  not  there  now,  Tlicy'd  rea^I  on  a  bill 
tlial  Ikt  .Majvstj-  the  Queen  was  cominj,'  to  Whitbeach  to  eat  a  live 
iioii.  Sumc  people  tiiat  went  to  see  it  came  on  the  corpse.  Now, 
sir,  the  point  is  there  wasn't  a  sigii  of  ;i  show.  It's  the  opinion  of 
soiiio  of  liic  force  that  the  three  j-oiing  boys  wanted  to  get  up  a 
bit  of  chall*,  to  sell  the  town  and  catch  April  fools  out  of  season, 
bouaiiSL',  say  they,  it  isn't  likely  Her, Majesty  wonld  come  to  Whit- 
l»L'ach  without  notice,  nor,  if  she  did,  wouki  eat  a  lion  in  public, 
let  alone  a  live  one.  But  that's  only  the  opinion  of  private  con- 
siablcs,  sir :  and,  speaking  as  a  Sergeant,  1  think  there's  something 
in  it.  If  tiiere  was  a  show,  and  if  it's  gone  away  without  showing, 
I  c.ill  ili:it  a  thing  to  be  looked  to." 

"  It  bhall  be  looked  to.  You  are  a  credit  to  the  force,  sergeant. 
I  will  nu:  wiiit  for  the  inquest — you  may  let  it  be  known  at  once 
that  I,  out  of  my  own  purse— advertise  it  in  the  usual  form — will 
\i:\\  two  hiuitired  pounds  to  anybody  whose  evidence  enables  the 
curonor's  jury  to  arrive  at  a  direct  verdict  of  accident,  suicide, 
or  murder.  If  they  find  it  murder,  I  will  offer  a  farther  reward — 
liul  don't  advertise  that  now.  Only  leave  no  stone  unlunied.  I 
will  see  the  chief  constable  myself— tins  concerns  us  all.  You 
have  done  quite  right  to  see  me  at  onL-e.  Mind,  leave  no  Stone 
nnlurnea,  and  let  me  know  at  once  all  yi^u  hear." 

■■  1  will,  sir.     A  good  deal  may  be  bruuijlit  out  by  two  hundred 


1>" 


s  f.u 


in  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.     Leave 

I." 

IK-  ^|">k.-  nitli  even  superfluous  energy,  considering  Ihat  for  the 
■s  ut  111-  W.1S  .ii.tiii;,'  uiionifially.      But  he  felt  called  upon  to  act 

■  I  in  jj;rtif  urigistnite,  upon  whose  own  land  a  man  had  been 
k'd.  iiui  (luly  before  the  police  sei.(,-eant  but  before  Anne,  and 
fin-  Culorn'l  t'arew,  who  had  come  into  the  room  in  ttmetolicar 

■  cliii'f  particulars  of  the  slory. 

"  1  hopi-,"  s^iid  the  Colonel,  a  handsome  soldier,  who,  in  spite 
his  years  iiud  his  moustache,  was  wonderfully  like  his  daughter, 

liDpe  with  all  mj  heart  the  scoundrel  will  be  hanged." 
.\nd  .\rlhur  Fiiiiuiig  fancied  himself  obliged  to  answer,  "So  do  I." 
'  I  hopr  not,"  said  Miss  Carew,  in  her  decided  way.    "  1  suppose 
,ni  t'Trilily  cruel — but  I  always  hope  murderers  will  live,  because 
is  tin;  wnrst  that  I  can  wish  them.     But — how  ought  one  to  dress 


:  the  phantom-like  caravan  bad  prueeeded  beyond 
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Roxton.  It  travelled  with  unusual  speed,  for  I\Ir.  Mcshack  wasvei 
frightened  indeed. 

"  So  the  man  is  not  quite  come  off  his  hooks  yet,"  he  said  t 
Tom.  "  It  is  a  pity.  I  wonder  if  he  will  take  four  pound .''  I  coul 
send  him  a  bill  for  medicine,  if  I  please." 

"May  be,  sir.  There's  men  would  have  their  eyes  scratched  oi 
for  a  pint  of  beer,  and  there's  some  will  sue  you  for  a  hundred 
you  so  much  as  look  at  'em.  I  know  I  wouldn't  fake  four  poun 
for  having  my  face  torn  in  rags  by  a  tiger — no,  nor  fortj".  But  h 
may  like  that  sort  of  thing — some  men  take  odd  fancies.  Whe 
am  I  to  shoot  that  brute  ?  He's  eating  his  head  off — nothing  \>\ 
the  primcst  in'ards  will  do  for  him  now." 

"  Ah — Nabuco  I  I  must  sell  him.  Ah,  those  women,  thos 
women — they  will  ruin  the  morals  of  a  tiger.  I  will  never  Irus 
them  once  more.  I  have  made  a  bad  bargain  with  your  Mis 
Jenny.  The  brute  shall  be  starve  for  three  days — if  it  will  slee^ 
it  shall  be  woke  again — that  is  the  way  to  work  the  devil  out  o 
them.  And  then  if  Jamrach  will  not  take  it,  it  shall  be  sold  i< 
Peters." 

"What — Miss  Jenny  ?" 

"  Miss  Jenny  ?  What  will  Jamrach  want  with  Miss  Jenny  ?  Peter 
will  pay  one  of  his  eyes  for  a  fine  young  tiger  like  Nabuco,  am 
Nabuco  shall  claw  out  the  other." 

"Then,  Mr.  Meshack,  Peters  will  have  to  take  Miss  Jenny  a 
well." 

"  Are  you  a  fool  ?    Is  Mademoiselle  Amanda  his  tail  ?" 

"Pretty  nigh,  sir.  If  Nabuco  goes,  his  cage  won't  keep  her 
She'd  sooner  have  her  head  bit  oif  by  him  than  keep  it  on  withou 
him.  She  looked  at  me  like  as  if  she'd  been  his  own  sister,  am 
that  would  be  a  she-tiger,  when  I  locked  the  briite  up  and  tool 
away  the  key." 

"Ah? — Ek  bkn!  He  is  a  brute — she  is  a  woman.  Voila  h 
zoiilogU — voilii  rumour  I     Tell  her  he's  shot,  then." 

"She'll  break  her  heart,  Mr.  Meshack," 

"  That  for  a  heart !  Let  her  cry — it  is  cheaper  to  cry  water  thar 
to  cry  gold,  like  mc." 

"All  right,  sir.  Holloa,  governor,  you'd  better  look  out — here 
comes  a  constable." 

Mr.  Meshack  turned  pale — his  hand  trembled  so  much  that  be 
dropped  his  cigar. 

"  A  constable  ? — Then  it  is  the  end,  I  am  a  ruined  man.  What 
is  the  law  ?    What  is  done  in  England  for  letting  wild  tigers  mn 
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about  lo  cat  sailors  ?  Shall  I  pay  money,  or  shiill  I  go  to  Botany 
Bay  ?" 

•■  I'm  Wesscil  if  I  know,  sir.  I  don't  think  you'd  have  to  go  to 
liotany  Bay,  but  I  don't  think  you'll  get  off  for  five  pound," 

"  No  ? — Perhaps  fifty — perhaps,  five  hundred  I  It  is  terrible  1 — 
Ha — an  idea !  You  shall  hide  him  in  the  back  cage,  behind  the 
bear — they  will  not  look  in  there !  And  we  have  not  heard,  no,  not 
of  any  man.     Is  Mademoiselle  Amanda  looking  behind  him  ?  " 

"  Looking  after  him  }    Yes,  sir" 

"Then  put  her  in  after  the  bear  too.  Quick — they  shall  search 
ill  a  bear's  den,  oh  yes,  if  they  will," 

He  rc-lighted  his  cigar  and  leaned  with  studied  abstraction 
against  a  wheel  of  his  caravan,  in  a  pose  intended  to  express  the 
emotions  of  a  man  who  is  not  afraid  of  a  constable. 

Tom  had  not  misread  the  flash  in  Amanda's  eyes  when  she  wan 
parted  from  Nabuco.  It  was  her  first  grief,  and  it  came  like  passion. 
yiic  had  been  used  to  see  her  friends  and  companions  die,  but  she 
had  never  had  a  friend  and  companion  to  be  named  in  the  same 
breath  with  Nabuco.  She  thought  nothing  of  his  rebellion  and  his 
ingratitude.  She  felt  the  first  sting  of  injustice,  without  knowing 
the  word,  when  Nabuco  was  beaten,  caged,  and  starved  for  a  fault 
iif  nature.  In  spite  of  all,  she  would  have  put  her  neck  hctween 
l.i-.  U'.th  a;.;;iiu  without  a  shadow  of  fear,  to  prove  her  trust  in  him. 
Wliiii  .-;<t  to  watrh  by  his  victim  she  obeyed,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
but  sullruly.  .Sliu  did  not  think  much  of  so  common  and  familiara 
liiiiii;  a-;  diMtli,  and  a  man,  a  mere  machine  for  paying  shillings, 
WIS  (if  inliiiitt'lv  less  account  than  the  outraged  feelings  of  a  royal 

riiini-ii.siif  had  never  spoken  to  an  animal  of  this  genus  in  all  hec 
MviiUiL-ii  ye^irs  but  Tom,  Mr.  Meshack,  the  two  under  keepers  and 
till'  larli-r,  and  though  now  brought  into  unusually  close  attendance 
ii|ii.[i  a  com]ilutely  unfamiliar  specimen,  she  did  not  condescend 
tM  trial  him  even  with  common  curiosity.  She  relieveil  Tom  in 
nursing  and  horse-doctoring  him  whenever  she  was  ordired,  but 
without  a  spark  of  the  womanly  tenderness  with  which  slic  would 
h.ivc  overwhchned  a  chimpanzee  that  had  caught  cotd.  But  for  hinJ, 
was  her  one  thought,  I  should  not  have  been  parted  from  Nabuco. 
In  the  same  s])irit  of  sullen  submission  she  followed  him  into  the 
.  agr  behind  the  bear's  den,  and  sat  crouched  up  in  a  cornet  while 
111'  sle]Jt  heavily.  And  in  truth  it  required  something  more  than 
1  tinininn  tenderness  to  look  upon  him  without  repulsion-  He  must 
liave    had    the    purest    of    blood,    for   his   wounds  were    alreadj 
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closing,  despite  Tom*s  rough  surgeiy:  but  his  face  was  sdH 
hideously  mangled,  and  not  to  be  looked  upon  without  shnd- 
dering. 

He  had  now  slept  like  a  log  for  a  night,  a  day,  and  another 
night,  and  half  a  day  more.  No  wonder  that  Mr.  Meshack  wonid 
rather  have  buried  him  at  once  than  have  a  common  sailor 
on  his  hands  who  took  such  an  unconscionable  time  to  die»  and  so 
much  valuable  space  in  the  caravan.  But  he  woke  at  last :  and  he 
must  have  become  as  callous  to  adventures  as  Sinbad  or  Baron 
Munchausen  if  he  took  his  waking  for  anything  more  than  a  ii€9 
phase  of  delirium.  A  man  who  wakes  from  a  long  sleep  to  find 
himself  lying  on  a  heap  of  straw  in  a  dim  iron  cage,  hardly  large 
enough  to  turn  in,  with  the  scent  of  wild  beasts  filling  his  nostrils 
and  the  growling  of  a  bear  close  to  his  ears,  can  hardly  fancy  him- 
self sane.  And  still  less,  if  he  sees  ja  beautiful  young  girl  crouched 
up  in  a  corner  of  his  cage  and  staring  at  him  gloomily  with  a  pair 
of  large  black  eyes. 

The  only  thing  he  could  do  was  to  turn  round  his  ghastly  face 
and  stare  back  at  her. 

Amanda  saw  that  he  woke,  but  she  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 
Her  bcautv  and  his  hideousncss  seemed  to  act  like  mutual  fasd- 
nation.     At  last  he  said — 

'*  If  1  am  alive,  where  am  I  .•^" 

In  si)ite  of  his  weakness,  his  voice  was  still  full  and  strong.  Still 
Amanda  did  not  move :  but  she  answered — 

"In  the  bear's  cage." 

**  Ah !  Then  that  accounts  for  the  growling.  I  don't  know 
how  to  behave  among  bears — but  is  it  proper  to  ask  why  I  am 
in  a  bear's  cage  }  It  doesn't  strike  me,  somehow,  as  being  quite 
the  usual  thing." 

"I  don't   know,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  that   implied    "I    don't 


care." 


"And,  if  you  please,  how  long  have  young  ladies  been  called 
bears  }  Antl  why  are  they  kept  in  cages  "^  In  the  country  I  come 
from  they  are  particularly  free,  and  wouldn't  stand  it  an  hour,  I  can 
tell  you.  But  it's  a  long  time  since  I've  been  in  England,  and 
there's  a  great  deal  changed — and  somehow  I  don't  seem  to  remem- 
ber very  well.  Tigers  didn't  walk  about  the  commons  when  I  was 
a  boy.  Well,  it  '11  make  country  walks  more  interesting:  I  know 
some  men  out  West,  now,  who'd  think  it  a  rare  bit  of  luck  to  have  a 
hand  to  claw  fight  with  a  tiger.  Won't  you  introduce  me  to  the 
— ^if  I'm  really  not  mistaking  one  for  a  young  lady  ?  " 
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There  was  an  odd  misture  in  liis  voice  of  bewildenncnt, 
humour,  and  real  courtesy.  Hot  without  a  suspicion  of  sarcasm — 
for  tlie  manners  of  the  young  lady  certainly  seemed  to  suggest 
those  of  a  youn^  lady  from  bear-land.  There  was  also  a.  touch 
of  pathos  in  it  when  he  mentioned  his  confusion  of  memciry  and 
exaggerated  the  changes  that  puzzled  him.  IJul  she  only  stared : 
he  was  speaking  an  utterly  foreign  language  lo  her. 

"The  bear,"  she  said  seriously,  "is  on  the  other  side  of  the 

"  All  the  belter — 1  am  glad  you  are  not  a  bear.  Please  don't  BSt 
mc  down  for  an  ungrateful  blackguard,  miss  :  I  may  be  a  block- 
guarii,  but  I'm  not  ungrateful.     Have  I  been  very  bad,  and  have 

jou  been  taking  care  of  me  ? " 

"  1  don't  want  you  to  be  grateful  to  me.  I  wish — I  wish  yoo  had 
never  come  near  the  place,  that's  all  " 

"  Well — so  do  I.  No,  I  don't  mean  that :  it's  lucky  not  to  be 
eaten  by  a  tiger — and  I  will  be  grateful,  if  you  please.  It  isn't  Uie 
bear  who's  been  looking  after  me,  I  suppose  r  " 

•'  No." 

■'  I  must  have  been  a  terrible  trouble — it  isn't  many  l.aJies,  out  of 
bears'  dens,  that  would  have  taken  care  of  a  '  ii[i;ii:i:i  v.ii^.ibond^ 
you'll  excuse  mc  |if  I  seem  rough,  but  Calil.  i.-i;;,!  .I'li'i  :.i!iooth  a 
man  niucli ;  and  I've  never  spoke  to  a  lady  bi  li>v...' 

'■  I'm  not  a  lady." 

'■-Nir?  Then  that's  another  bit  of  luck:  I  needn't  be  afraid. 
.Are  we  anywhere  near  a  place  called  Whitbeach.  ploase  ?  Ab 
they've  g.it  bathing  machines  and  all  sorts    of   new  things,  they 

'■  We  arc  not  ncMr  Whitbeach." 

"  UVH,  tiiat's  a  bit  of  good  luck,  any  way.  Do  yoii  mind 
telling  mc  who  you  arc  i*  I  should  like  to  have  a  name  for  ono 
that's  been  so  kind." 

■■  I  arn  -Amanda,  Queen  of  the  Lions — from  CrimTartary  and  the 
^lom.l.iiiis  of  the  Moon." 

" 'I  hank  you,"  he  said  sadly.  "It's  just  Ds  ircll  lo  know  Ae 
worsi,  and  have  it  over.  Of  course — I  see  it  all  now.  1  Know 
what  it  im-aiis  when  a  man  thinks  he's  talking  to  a  bcautiftil  qiie«a 
in  a  Ixar's  den.  It  means  he's  in  a  mad-house,  or  ought  to  be.  I 
ihiHifjhl  it  was  a  queer  thing  to  see  three-and -twenty  men  drowned 
before  one's  eyes,  and  a  good  brig  lost  with  seventeen  ye^irs  of  my 
life  and  every  hope  I'd  got  in  the  world  aboard  her,  and  not  lo«e 
my  wits  into  the  bargain.     I  never  had  too  many  to  spare.     Well,  I 
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must  make  the  best  of  a  hard  job,  that's  all.  I  don't  believe  in  joo, 
you  know :  I  don't  believe  I  really  see  you,  any  more  than  I'm  really 
hearing  all  that  growling  and  jabbering.  Still,  you're  a  pretty  fanqr. 
I  wonder  what  put  lions  and  tigers  into  my  head  ?  And  as  for 
those  places  you're  Queen  of,  I  don't  remember  ever  hearing  tell  of 
them.  They're  not  out  West,  anyhow.  But  I  know  your  eyes— 
they're  the  young  Squire's.  It's  plain  enough  where  that  part  of 
the  fancy  comes  from,  only  they're  turned  into  a  woman's.  So  it 
must  be  a  fancy :  nobody  real  has  got  eyes  like  those,  but  him— 
though  I've  seen  Spaniards  since  then." 

Amanda  mechanically  rose  from  her  comer  and  poured  him  out 
the  drink  ordered  by  Tom  whenever  the  patient  began  "  to  talk 
wild."  But  she  turned  her  eyes  from  his  face  when  she  put  the  cup 
into  his  hand. 

**  This  tastes  real,"  he  said,  as  he  drank  eagerly.      "  But !  "-: — 

He  seized  her  wrist  with  his  hand — and  he  must  have  been  a 
strong  man,  for,  in  spite  of  her  own  strength  and  his  present  weak- 
ness, she  was  unable  to  draw  it  from  his  fingers.  He  seemed  to 
have  gone  mad  indeed. 

**  And  your  wrist  feels  real,"  he  said  in  a  changed  voice.  "But 
is  this  real  too  }  " 

'*  Leave  go  !"  she  cried  out,  at  last  alarmed.  "  If  you  want  my 
ring,  take  it — you  have  taken  Nabuco.     But  leave  g"o." 

He  fell  back  quickly,  with  a  sigh,  as  he  became  conscious  of  the 
alarm  and  anger  that  rushed  into  her  voice  and  eyes.  She  darted 
back  into  her  corner,  and  stood  flushed  and  trembling- — a  vivid 
contrast  to  the  pale  man  with  mangled  features  who  lay  exhausted 
on  the  straw. 

**  Please  forgive  me  again,"  he  said  at  last.  **  I  wouldn't  have 
frightened  you  for  all  the  luck  in  the  world.  Don't  go,  though  vou 
are  but  a  fancy.  There's  but  one  real  woman  would  wear  that  ring. 
Don't  be  frightened — I  won't  touch  you  again.  And  as  you're  not 
real,  but  only  a  fancy,  maybe  you  can  see  things  other  people  can't 
see.  How  do  I  come  to  fancy  you're  wearing  Esther  Morrison's 
ring  }  I  know  it — the  seven  pearls  with  one  black,  and  the  three 
dints  in  the  gold.  I  know  it  out  of  a  hundred  thousand.  Am  I  oat 
of  my  wits — ^ycs  or  no  ?" 

She  looked  at  ^him  as  if  she  thought  him  so  :  or  she  might  be 
merely  regarding  a  man  as  other  girls  would  regard  a  wounded 
tiger,  whose  thoughts  and  words  seem  mad  because  they  belong 
to  an  unknown  language.  To  her,  what  would  have  seemed 
maclness  in  a  wild-beast  might  be  a  man's  ordinary  sanit\\     But 
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before  she  had  time  to  answer  him,  the  door  of  the  cage  creaked 
open. 

"  Hulloa,  mate  !"  said  a  man's  voice,  "you're  woke  up  at  last, 
arc  )Ou  ?  I  thought  you  was  the  seven  sleepers,  all  in  one.  But 
no  woiuier,  with  all  those  beasts  about.  You  look  ever  so  much 
belter — never  mind  your  beauty  being  gone:  that's  but  skin  deep. 
and  handsome  is  that  handsome  does,  you  know.  The  governor's 
awful  sorry  to  have  put  you  in  this  black  hole  with  the  old  bear,  but 
he  was  obliged  to  for  five  minutes,  and  will  soon  have  you  out 
again.  You  won't  think  too  much  of  a  bit  of  a  scratch,  will  you  ? 
"I" wasn't  any  of  our  faults,  and  the  governor  means  to  come  down 
handsome,  I  know.  So  cheer  up,  mate — ^you'll  go  to  sea  with  full 
pockets,  ne.vt  time.  Blest  if  I  won't  learn  writing,  just  to  write 
myself  M.D.— that'll  stand  for  monkey  doctor,  and   man   doctor 

".\nd  JIad  Doctor — I  see,  May  I  ask  if  I  really  see  a  Queen 
silting  in  the  corner — from  Tartary  and  the  Moon — with  a  ring  on 
her  finger:  six  white  pearls  and  one  black,  and  three  dints  in  the 
gold^- 

"  Of  course  you  do.  That's  Miss  Jenny— Ma' mscllc  Amanda, 
the  bL-autifuI  and  famous  Lion  Queen,  as  the  big  posters  say.  And 
what's  j'our  name,  mate — if  you  be  a  common  sailor,  which  the  way 
ynti  talk  makes  mc  have  my  doubts  on  ?" 

■'  My  name  ? — How  far  is  Whitbeach  from  here  ?" 

"  Oh,  not  more  than  fifteen  mile." 

"  Thfii  my  name's  Orson  Knapp.     What's  yours  ?" 

"Thomiis  Sparrow,  head-keeper" 

"  Of  a  mad-house  i"' 

"  liless  you,  no !     Of  Meshack's  Royal  Menagerie." 

"  1  am  not  a  madman,  then  V 

'•  Ni)  more  than  most  of  us,  as  I  can  see — barring  thinking  you 
eouM  kit!  a  tiger,  without  a  gun." 

"  .\iul  llicrc's  a  real  tiger  ?— Then — that  is  a  real  Ring." 

"The  ring  .^  Oh,  that's  real  enough.  Why  shouldn't  it  be  ?  But 
never  you  trouble  about  the  tiger.  He'll  never  trouble  nobody  no 
nior. .  Di.n't  fret,  Miss  Jenny.  A  tiger's  no  good  when  he's  once 
tasicil  Mood,  you  -wc.     We  could  never  have  let  you  touch  him 

.\manda  .dmoiit  leapt  to  her  feet  and  held  out  her  arms,  "Tom 
— what  have  you  done  with  Nabuco  ?" 

"  W'.ll.  Miss  Jenny,  he's  been  shot.     I  can't  say  no  less  nor  no 
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"  Shot  ? — Have  vou  dared 


It 


**  You  must  speak  to  the  governor,  Miss  Jenny,  not  me.  Fm  paid 
my  wages  to  do  what  Fm  told.  And  you  wouldn't  have  a  sa\-affe 
brute  like  that  alive,  getting  out  some  .evening  at  half-past  eight, 
and   murdering  right  and   left    and    getting:    the    Royal    a   bad 


name  ?" 


**  I  would !     I  wish  he  would  kill  them  all  I/* 

"  What — like  this  poor  fellow  here  ?    Fqr  shame.  Miss  Jenny!* 

"  I  wish  he  had  been  killed  too !    What's  he  to  Nabuco  ?  ** 

It  is  hard  to  say-^how  or  wh}^^ — but  the  flash  of  this  sa\'age  out- 
burst in  her  whole  face  as  well  as  in  her  voice  had  not  the  eflfert 
that  might  have  been  looked  for  in  the  man  who  had  so  nearly  ful- 
filled her  wish,  and  was  not  even  yet  wholly  out  of  danger.  His 
own  grey  eyes  were  as  full  of  'ight  as  her  black  eyes  were  full  of 
fire,  and  he  could  read  the  rare  passion  of  faithful  friendship  in 
this  breaking  out  of  seeming  cruelty.  If  it  was  displayed  on  hehalf 
of  a  tiger,  what  then  ?  Some  men  need  not  be  followers  of  Buddha 
to  feel  that  men  and  tigers  alike  are  made  and  cared  for  by  the 
same  hand.  And  there  are  some  men,  though  fewer  still,  who, 
being  capable  of  real  friendship  themselves,  can  comprehend  it  in 
others.  According  to  his  own  stor}-,  he  was  fresh  from  a  countTj 
where  beauty  is  felt  in  freedom  and  energy.  He  looked  at  her  in 
wonder,  indeed,  but  with  both  admiration  and  compassion. 

"  Who  is  the  girl,  IMr.  Sparrow?"  he  asked,  as  Amanda  left  the 
cage  and  clanged  the  door  behind  her.  **  You  call  her  Miss 
Jenny  ?  " 

**  So  she  is  Miss  Jenny,  for  all  she's  called  Amanda,  poor  young 
thing.  The  governor's  a  Frenchman,  so  I  suppose  Amanda's 
French  for  Jenny." 

*' Who  is  she?  I  know  the  looks  of  foreigners  myself,  and  I 
could  guess  she's  out  of  Mexico." 

"  May  be.  The  governor  knows,  I  fancy.  But  come — let  me 
give  you  a  heave  out  of  this  hole." 

**  Wait  a  bit.     I  want  to  think.     Are  we  moving  ?" 

"Yes — we're  on  the  move  to  Lvneham  now — that's  the  orderr. 
You  won't  be  hard  on  the  governor,  mate;  will  you  ?  You  look 
one  of  the  good-natured  ones :  and  the  governor  wants  to  do  die 
thing  handsome  if  you'll  let  him." 

**  You  mean  he  wants  to  pay  me  ?^ 

"  Of  course — that's  but  fair." 

'*Well — Fve  heard  of  women  selling  their  faces  before  now. 


**  My  Pace  is  my  Fortuned 

but  Fve  never  heard  of  a  man's  face  \ 

can't  very  well  ask  to  be  paid  for  tryi  :  rl  of 

tiger's  jaws.     It  was  a  rare  bit  of  luck  i  ; 

bv." 

"  Come,  mate,  don't  you  be  a  fool.     A  man's  nose  is  worth 
something  to  himself,  if  it  aren't  to  another." 

''  Look  here,  Mr.  Sparrow.  I  want  money  as  badly  as  a  man 
can.  But  I  don't  want  to  beg,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  paid  for 
what  I  was  glad  to  do.  I  don't  belong  to  anybody,  nor  to  any- 
where, and  it's  all  one  to  me  how  I  earn  my  bread  for  a  bit  till 
I've  got  my  wits  straight  again  and  take  a  look  round.  You  can 
see  for  yourself  I've  got  pretty  good  muscle  when  I'm  well,  and 
I've  seen  something  of  snakes  and  bears  and  such  like  where  I've 
])een.  Do  you  think  Mr. — ^your  governor — would  let  me  earn 
what  he  wants  to  pay  me  ?" 

"  You  mean  you'd  like  to  be  took  on  as  under-keeper.  ?" 
"  Tliat's  exactly  what  I  mean." 

"Well — you  do  look  like  it:  and  somehow  I        t         a 
fancy  to  you.     You'll  have  to  be  under  me,  y  y» 

have  to  get  on  the  soft  side  of  Miss  Jenny.     If 
she'll  make  it  pretty  hot  for  you,  I  can  tell 
she's  got  with  the  beasts — what  she  don't         ; 
.1  man  aren't  fit  to  be  a  keeper  that  a  Barbary        ;  don't  teel  like 
[win  hrotlu  r  to.     l^ut  you've  the  pluck:  bl      it  I  ever  see  another 
nicin  that  woiiKl  tackle  a  tiger  with  the  fit  <      tiim." 

"  And  \(Hir  governor?" 

•     "  Hless  you,   he'll  be   only  too  glad,  he  will.      He'll  save  his 

lain.iL^^rs,  anil   hold  up  his  head  afore  the  police,  and  get  a  new 

l.»  I  i.ri  t  asy — and  let  me  tell  you  keepers  of  wild  beasts  aren't  to 

i.>   !i:  i!   for  the  asking.     But  he'll  expect  you  to  do  one  thing — 

yt'u    wltc  aNking,   what's   the  value  of  a  man's  faca?     Yours  is 

jiist  \<>ur  lorlnne,   that's  all.      In  our  line,  handsome  is  as  ugly 

1  'oks — your  scars  '11  just  be   beautiful.      You  won't  stay  under- 

kr  iKT  k)nL; — you'll  be  the  famous  tiger-hunter  from  Bengal." 

*'  Hut  1  happen  to  be  from  California,"  said  the  sailor,  without  a 
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"  All    the    belter.      Bengal's   a   bit   stale — ^you'll   be   the   great 

ti  <i  r-skiyer  of  California.      Miss  Jenny's  played  out,  I'm  afraid, 

loA    Nal)uc()'s  gone.     Would  you  like  to  see  him,  Mr.  Knapp  ? 

V(»u  won't  he  afraid  ?     You  can  take  a- look  between  the  bars  as 

we  l;()  hack  to  the  caravan." 
"  ]Ii''s  not  dead,  then  ?" 
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'*  Bless  you,  no.  That  was  only  to  quiet  Miss  Jenny,  and  keep 
her  from  getting  her  neck  bit  in  two.     He's  to  be  sold." 

"  What  a  wonderful  thing  my  luck  is,  to  be  sure  I  I  can't  even 
get  my  head  torn  to  rags  by  a  tiger  but  what  it  pays  I" 


STROKE  THE  FIFTH. 

The  Best  Luck  in  all  the  World. 

I. 

When  Amanda  clanged  the  door  of  the  bear*s  ca^e  behind  her, 
it  was  as  if  some  beautiful  wild  animal  were  escaping  from  its 
cage.  Antelopes  have  the  same  instinct  of  freedom  as  tigers,  and 
would  be  as  savage  sometimes,  if  they  only  had  the  fangs.  She  ms 
now  an  antelope  in  the  mood  of  a  tiger.  Nabuco  had  that  morning 
learned  what  Freedom  means,  and  had  taught  it  to  her. 

The  menagerie  without  Nabuco  was  no  longer  a  home  for  her,  if 
it  had  ever  been  a  home.   She  hated  it  all,  and  all  that  it  contained, 
and  she  had  been  grasped  with  a  passionate  knowledge  that  all  the 
wide  world  lay  round  her — the  fields,  the  sky,  and  the  sea.    She 
could  not  remain,  and  by  her  presence  among  the  other  animals 
impliedly  pardon  the  cruel  murder  of  Nabuco.     And  then  there 
was  this  hideous  stranger,  whom  she  was  bound  to  nurse  and  lend 
against  her  will — this  Man.     She  could  express  all  she  meant  in  no 
stronger  word.  He,  the  first  man,  outside  the  human  machincn'  of 
the  menagerie,  that  had  ever  spoken  to  her,  the  first  who  had  ever,i 
save  in  the  scarlet  posters,  called  her  beautiful,  filled  all  her  thoughts 
even  as  the  murder  of  Nabuco  inflamed  all  her  soul.      She  felt  no 
less  terrified  than  enraged. 

She  was  all  one  headlong  impulse  made  up  of  unknown  desires 
after  Freedom  and  a  hundred  other  unheard-of  things.  Without 
wasting  a  moment  in  preparation,  she  opened  the  back-door  of  the 
last  of  the  moving  train  of  caravans  and  let  herself  drop  into  the 
road.  It  was  rather  instinct  than  thought  that  saved  her  from  bcin? 
obser\'ed.  She  was  not  obser\'cd  except  by  a  grey  parrot  whose  cage 
had  been  hung  outside  in  the  simshine,  and  who  was  a  great  chat- 
terer, but  no  tale-bearer. 

Once  in  the  road,  she  stood  stock  still  till  all  the  caravans  were 
out  of  sight.     Till  then,  she  did  not  feel  as  if  she  had  quitted  them. 
But  when  the  parrot,  the  very  extremity  of  the  tail  of  the  train 
was  fairly  out  of  sight,  she  felt  as  if  the  whole  world  had  quitted 
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her.     She  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  road  and  cried — half  for 
forsaken  self  and  half  for  the  beloved  Nabuco. 

It  was  not  likely  she  would  be  missed  yet  awhile,  *  e  was  to 
be  no  show  that  evening,  and  the  menagerie  was  not  (  at  JLyneham 
till  next  day.     And,  now  that  she  had  cried  her  fill,  w  she  to 

do  ?     She  was  half  sorr}'  that  she  could  not  climb  ii     •  t      can 
again  :   half  glad  that  its  distance  had  put  such         \[ 
return  out  of  her  power.     Her  heart  was  drawn  towards  t      I 
who  were  all  her  friends — away  from  the  human  en  v 

Avcre  all  her  enemies.      Had  the  choice  been   given  1 
tion  \\  ould  certainly  have  prevailed  ;  but  no — she  was  f 
having  once  tasted  freedom,  she  could  never  have  made  her 
return. 

I'hough  a  constant  traveller,  she  had  no  knowledge  of 
places  were  not  so  much  as  even  names,  and  one  road  was  the  i 
as  another.  It  did  not  matter  where  she  went  or  how  she  got  tl 
So  she  decided  matters  by  going  in  the  direction  opposite  to 
of  til c  caravan. 

Happily,  it  was  fine  weather — indeed  she  i 

have  made  her  escape  in  any  other.     The  t 

of  run-aways.     When  her  tears  were  quite  dry  it  ( 

glorious  sensation,  as  glorious  as  it  was  new,  to  feel  he      It 
mistress,   and  therefore  mistress  of  the  world.      If  she  only  he 
Nal)U(  (3  by  her   side !      In   an   hour   the   other  beasts,   Ourai 
Oiitanij:,  Lion,  Leopard,  Tom,  Mr.  Mcshack,  and  all,  became  haii- 
for^^otien  memories,   so   many  new  thoughts   and   sensations  she 
I'a^-rd  tlirou^^h  every  moment.     Even  the  bear  and  the  elephants, 
llicsu  ])atriarehal   protests  against  the    otherwise   universal  muta- 
Mlity  of  things,  became  only  a  little  less  indistinct  than  the  others. 
Slu   was  in  one  of  those  moods  when  even  a  turnip-field  is  beautiful, 
and  a  field,  not  only  of  swedes,  but  of  joy. 

And  welcome   also,    for  other   reasons   than   its   beauty.      She 
elimbed  over  a  hurdle  and  furnished  herself  with  a  meal:  and  did 
iu»t  re  q ret  one  of  those  steaks  that  had  proved  fatal  to  Nabuco. 
It  was  a  lonely  road,  and  so  much  the  better.      But  she  \ 
unused  to  walking,  and  after  she  had  rambled  on  and  on  for 
hours  ami  the  sun  was  low  in  the  sky,  she  became  aware  of  J 
lu  w  sensation.     She  felt  very  tired.     And  then  it  occur        to 
for  the  first  time  that  she  must  either  sleep  under      'O      or 
the  open  air:  and  that  to  sleep  under  a  roof  she  m  J 

mu^t  speak  to  strangers. 

She  trembled  at  the  very  thought  of  a  fellow  creature.     It 


■  1 

i; 
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.]  not  to  exchange  a  world  of  birds  and  bc^asts  for  a  world  of 

^1  and  women  that  she  had  run  away — rather  to  join  her  friends 

?j  comrades,  the  birds   and  beasts,  in   their  world   of  solitude 

jl  liberty.     That  had  not  been  her  conscious  thought,  but  her  ii 

i':  ration.      And  now  indeed  she  found  that  her  old  experienc 

human  inferiority  was  even  truer  than  she  had  ever  believed. 
rooks  and  hawks  and  sparrows  had  a  home  in  every  tree,  and 
hares  in  every  hollow :  they  had  not  to  rely  upon  chance  tui 
fields  for  a  meal.  And,  now  that  she  was  really  hungiy,  she  lea 
that  turnips  are  but  an  unsatisfactory  substitute  for  steaks,  j 
all.  And  then  the  sun  began  to  set,  and  then  the  wind  to  ris 
well  as  the  moon  ;  and  she  began  to  think  it  was  a  glorious  tl 
to  be  free — but  only  when  the  sun  shone.  jVIany  of  us  can  ! 
back  to  some  childish  age,  or  childish  mood,  when  the  begin] 
j  of  a  dark  night  on  a  lonely  road  suggested  no  definite  fear  kA 

person  or  thing,  but  a  feeling  of  unseen  and  impossible  presei 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  fear:  when  we  have  felt  n 
prone  to  believe  in  goblins,  fairies,  and  other  creatures  of 
fashioned  fancy  than  common  sense  allows,  and  not  the 
prone  because  we  were  quite  ready  to  laugh  at  ourselves.  S 
freaks  of  twilight  fancy  are  not  without  their  pleasures  to  n 
people.  But  they  were  not  pleasant  to  the  Lion  Queen  from  ( 
I  Tartar}'.     She  had  no  common  sense,  no  sense  of  humour,  she 

i  never  before  been  wandering  about  at  night,  and  the  trick  of 

I  r 

I  shadows  was  very  real.    The  unseen  presences  and  the  inane 

sounds  had  it  all  their  own  way.     She  was  afraid  of  Nothing: 
then  Nothing  is  the  most  formidable  of  all  things. 
At  last,  however,  she  saw  below  her  that  most  welcome  o 

I  sights  to  a  tired  and  hungry  traveller — ^the  scattered  lig-hts  of  a  1 

town. 

But  that  was  worse  than  all.  The  sight  of  the  lamps,  lookin 
if  a  cluster  of  stars  had  just  fallen  out  of  the  sky  and  lay  on 
ground  for  gathering,  only  turned  her  panic  into  something 
gible.  How  was  she  to  enter  a  town  }  What  was  she  to  saj  o 
when  she  had  entered  it  .^  What  sort  of  people  composed 
shilling-paying  swarm  apart  from  Menageries  ?  If  only  she  o 
hope  that  the  town  was  inhabited  by  apes — she  would  have  1 
at  home  then,  and  have  entered  boldly.  As  it  was,  her  heart  i 
at  the  thought  of  her  fellow-creatures  in  the  mass,  and  she  tm 
away. 

She  took  a  bye-lane  that  looked  tolerably  free  from  the  bewil 
*ng  shadows  of  ghost-like  hedges  and  trees.    How  terribly  large 
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o  have  no    I 


^vo^l^l  fjrew  now  that  she  was  alone  in  it ! — it  setmcd  to  I. 
.■ml.  When  she  ii.id  travelled  on  a  larger  scale,  the  world  was 
small  enough  to  be  carried  in  half-a-dozen  caravans  and  drawn 
through  space  by  a  dozen  cart-horses  ;  now,  all  outlying  space  had 
turned  into  a  world.  She  wanted  to  creep  into  a  nut-shell — if  she 
wcru  only  small  enough  to  take  refgge  in  a  rabbit-hoie  I 

"  Good  night,  miss."  said  a  passing  labourer,  with  country 
courtesy. 

She  did  not  answer,  but  took  to  her  weary  liucis  and  ran  on  and 
on  till  she  saw  a  lighted  window  and  heard  the  sound  of  laughing 
am!  singing.  She  seemed  stopped  by  humanity  at  every  turn,  and 
llie  worst  of  it  was  that  she  began  to  feel  drawn  to  it  in  spite  of 
her  panic.  Fear,  however,  still  mastered  her:  to  avoid  patising  the 
public-house  she  climbed  over  a  gate  into  a  field.  Here  she  found 
a  shepherd's  hut,  sufficiently  like  a  nut-shell  to  creep  into  out  of 
the  wind  and  the  wet — for  it  was  beginning  to  rain.  Hunger  and 
cold  and  the  thoughts  of  Nabuco  kept  her  painfully  awake,  but 
fatigue  and  youth  sent  her  to  sleep  at  last.  She  ought  to  have 
dreamed  that  she  was  a  cage-bom  canary,  who  had  been  foolish 
enough  to  fly  out  of  window,  and  was  frightened  at  freedom  and 
■wanted  to  go  home  again.  In  fact,  she  dreamed  of  coffee  and 
rasiiers  of  bacon. 

h  w^is  very  early  and  very  cold  when  she  woke :  the  sheep  were 
siill  asleep  and  the  stars  still  shining.  She  crept  out  of  her  hut, 
-■md  went  to  look  for  anotiier  turnip-field. 

A  few  hours  after  day-break  she  heard  the  sound  of  horses' 
li.Kifs  in  front  of  her.  The  faintness  of  hunger  and  weariness 
wa-;  now  added  to  her  panic:  for  very  weakness  she  was 
X'-m\\  to  starve  rather  than  encounter  the  face  of  a  man.  The 
siLjiii  r>f  a  farm  labourer  scared  her  off,  as  if  she  had  really  been 
■^ii?ne  wild  animal  at  large.  But  there  was  no  escape  for  her  now. 
if  A\'-  went  on,  she  must  meet  the  riders:  if  she  went  back,  they 
ur,i-'.  overlakr  hrr.  And,  as  ill  fortune  would  have  it,  she  was 
lii'iv..Tri  high  and  thick  hedges.  So  she  was  fairly  trapped  at  last, 
;uul  ciiuld  do  nothing  but  stand  still,  crouching  back  into  the 
h.-dge  as  fur  as  possible.  Perhaps  after  all  they  might  ride  by 
and  not  see  lier. 

Hut,  so  far  from  riding  by,  they  stopped.  There  were  two — one  a 
-rtitleman  with  a  thick  grey  moustache,  the  other  a  handsome  girl, 
111'-  very  iileal  of  a  horsewoman,  dressed  in  a  hat  and  riding  habit, 
:wA  with  all  the  morning  in  iier  cheeks  and  eyes.     They  reined  up 
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suddenly,  right  in  front  of  her :  and — horror  of  all  horrors ! — ^wer.* 
about  to  speak  to  her. 

It  was  the  gentleman  who  spoke  these  terrible  words — 

**  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  the  way  into  the  Roxton  road  ?  Wc 
have  lost  our  wav." 

She  felt  as  if  struck  dumb. 

**The  way  to  Roxton — can  you  tell  me  ?"  asked  the  gentleman 
again,  while  the  young  lady  sat  still  and  looked  at  her.  "Don; 
you  speak  English  ? "  he  said  after  a  pause,  noticing,  no  doubt, 
her  olive  skin  and  large  black  eyes. 

*•  Yes.     But  I  don't  know  the  way  to  Roxton." 

**  How  provoking,  Nancy  !  This  comes  of  taking  short  cuts— 
it's  always  the  way. — Where  does  that  road  lead  to — the  way  you  r.- 
coming?" 

"■  I  don't  know  at  all." 

**No?  You're  a  stranger  yourself.^"  he  asked,  looking  at  her 
more  sharply :  though  his  look  was  less  keen,  Amanda  thought, 
than  the  young  lady's.  "  Where  are  you  from  ?  You  must  be 
from  somewhere,  and  so  must  the  road." 

*' Don't  speak  so  fiercely,"  said  the  young  lady,  touching  his  arra 
with  her  hand.  "I'm  afraid  she's  ill.  Where  do  you  come  from?" 
she  asked  in  a  brusque  manner  that  sounded  still  more  fierce  in 
Amanda's  ears. 

There  arc  some  people  who  carry  in  their  voices  the  sound  of 
the  enchanted  flute,  which  compelled  all  men  to  speak  the  truth 
even  to  their  own  hurt  and  against  their  own  will.  The  youn^ 
lady's  voice  was  a  little  hard  in  tone,  like  a  challenge  that  puis 
everybody  upon  his  honour. 

"  From  the  menagerie,"  said  Amanda. 

**  From  a  menagerie  ?  You  live  at  a  menagerie— among  lions 
and  tigers  ?  Only  think,  papa — what  a  wonderful  life  to  lead  \ 
Wait  a  minute — I  must  ask  her  something.  Are  you  really  an 
English  girl  ?" 

**  I  suppose  so,  madam." 

*'  You  only  suppose  so  ?  Then  I'm  sure  you  are  not.  You  are 
just  like  a  Spaniard.-  One  minute,  papa — stop!  What's  the 
matter  ?     What  are  you  crying  for  ?  " 

Amanda  could  no  more  have  told  than  a  child  can  tell  why  it 
cries.  The  young  lad}-,  who  seemed  to  be  no  less  odd  than  she 
was  handsome,  strokeil  and  soothed  her  horse,  who  was  tired  of 
standing  still,  and  said,  impetuously — 

**  Tell  me  why  you  are  crying.     Are  you  not  well  ?  '* 
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At  last  Amanda's  fright  and  pride  both  broke  down.     '*  I 
been  running  away — I  don't  know  what  to  do — I  don't  know  wl 
to  go — I  have  been  sleeping  out  of  doors — I  have  eaten  nothing 
l).:t  two  raw  turnips  since  yesterday  morning.     I  thought  I  c 
live  wild,  like  the  birds,  and  I  don't  know  how." 

''What? — what  an  idea! — I  suppose  they  used  to  beat  you  at 
the  menagerie  ?" 

"  Oh,  no — never!     But — they've  murdered  Nabuco." 

"  I  must  have  this  out,  papa,  if  I  keep  you  till  to-m 
They've  murdered  Nabuco  ?     I  know  they  have — the  opera,  o 
l;ut  who  is  your  Nabuco  ?"  • 

"The  handsomest,  the  most  beautiful,  the  gentlest,  the 
'i'iq;er  that  ever  was  born." 

"  You're  crying  because  you're  hungr}%  and  tired,  and  1( 
i  ecaiise  a  tiger  has  been  killed  .'*" 

"  Vcs,  madam,"  sobbed  Amanda. 

'•  Give  me  your  purse,  papa,"  said  the  y<  lady,        if  to 

was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  obeyed.     The 
:is  if  to   be  spoken  to  by  her  was  to  obey.     " .      "e," 
*"  This  will  buy  you  something  better  than  tun 
do  look  hungry,  indeed — and  will  take  y 
■  xtravagant,  and  if  it  isn't  very  far.    You  see  we  2  n 

N'oA-,  ])apa — I'ni  ready." 

"No!"  said  Amanda.  **  Don't  tell  me  to  go  back  to  the 
:i:;  na_L^erie  !  " 

**  Vou'd  better,  my  good  girl,  if  it's  your  home,"  said  the  gentle- 
nan.     "  .My  daughter  is  quite  right — it  doesn't  do  for  young  girls 
lo  i;()  wandering  a!)Out  the  countr)'  all  alone." 

"  Never,"  said  Amanda.  **  I'll  die  sooner.  I  can't  live  with 
j   'oplc  who've  killed  Nabuco." 

"  Papa,"  said  tlie  y6ung  lady,  **  she's  telling  the  truth,  and  she's 
<  ;ily  a  ehild.  She  must  not  be  allowed  to  wander  about  alone." 
SI)''  frowned. 

"  Mind  what  you  are  about,  Nancy,"  said  the  gentleman  in  an 
1:1  l(T-tone.  *'  \'ou'll  be  getting  into  a  scrape  with  your  impulsive- 
n  ;  some  cliy.  Of  course  a  girl  like  that  ought  not  to  tramp 
.;'  '  u:  th''  eoiiiiiry  alone.     But  who's  to  prevent  hcr.^" 

"1." 

'•  Naney  !  " 

•  \'(-  —  I.     I  v/ill  not  permit  a  child  like  tl  J 

vol  say,  alone.     You  know  what  happens  wl         I  I       11, 

1    aid  I  will  go  to  I'gypt  before — you  rei  :  J        I 


ill 
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**  In  heaven's  name,  Nancy,  what  have  you  got  in  that  wild  he 
of  yours  now  ?  "  It  is  to  be  feared  that  a  man  need  not  have 
wilful  wife  in  order  to  be  henpecked,  if  he  is  a  widower  with  0 
wilful  and  impulsive  daughter. 

**  My  head  isn't  wild  :  and  Tve  got  nothing:  in  it  at  all — exce 
sense,  of  course   I   mean.      You're  used   to  beasts    and   stran: 
creatures,  are  you  ?" 
**  All  my  life." 

**  You  are  not  afraid  of  anything — not  even  of  a  tiger  ?  " 
**  He  was  my  bosom  friend." 

**  And  you're  used  to  travelling  .^ — of  course,  if  youVe  lived  in 
menagerie.  And  I'm  sure  you're  wrong  in  thinking  j-ou're  ; 
English  girl.  Do  you  speak  French — cst-ce  que  Z'ous  parlez  franca 
par  cxcjnpk  ?  " 

**  Un  pciiy  viadamc — Monsieur  Mcshack  est  franrais^ 
I  **  Is  he  your  father  ?' 

t"l  **  No.     He  takes  care  of  me  and  the  other  animals.      He  is  ^ 

Meshack — nothing  else,  at  all." 

"  Papa.     x\licc  says  she  will  not  travel.     It's  my  opinion  she 
going  to  be  married  to  the  gardener  at  Millwood." 
I  **  Very  well,  my  dear.     Are  you  ready  now  .^" 

j  „  **  Oh  dear  !  Don't  you  understand  .^" 

*^  I  understand  that  your  maid  is  going  to  be  married  to  ^ 
Fenning's  gardener,  and  that  I  want  my  breakfast,  and  that  we' 
still  got  to  find  our  way  home." 

"  Really,  papa,  you  can  be  very  provoking." 

**  You're  another,  IMiss  Nancv." 

*'  Here  is  a  girl,  who  is  used  to  travelling,  who  speaks  Fren< 

;i-  :  who  is  afraid  of  nothing" 

y  i  "  In  heaven's  name  !     Do  you  mean  you  want  to  hire  a  maid  c 

of  a  travelling  menagerie  off  a  high  road  .'*" 

**  Why  not,  papa  }  "  said  the  young  lady,  with  the  mild  obstins 
that  is  the  worst  of  all.     **  She  is  a  woman  to  be  saved." 

*^  Think,  Nancy  !  I've  never  crossed  one  of  your  fancies  j-et" 

**  No — you've  known  better.     And  it's  too  late  to  begin  now." 

"  Without  a  character  " 

ij    :  **As  if  I  can't  read  a  character!     I've  heard  you  say  yourse 

seeing's  believing.     Well — I've  seen  her,  and  I  believe." 

**  Nice  logic  that  is.     But  the  long  and  short  of  it  is  " 

"That  there's  a  woman  to  be  saved." 

**  I3ut  you  can't  hire  every  woman  that's  worth  saving  to  be  3-0 
maid.     Wc  should  want  a  fleet  to  carry  us  to  Egypt." 


W^ 
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''  An  I  nice  logic  that  is — if  we  can't  save  all  we  mustn't  s; 
Yo.i  see,  you've  said  yourself  she's  worth  saving." 

"  Hut  suppose  I  throw  logic  to  the  winds,  and  just  say  no  ?" 

"  Then  I  shall  tell  Arthur,  and  then  I  shall  be  two  to  one." 

'*  Poor  Arthur  !  I  hope  he  doesn't  count  on  getting  too  much  of 
his  own  way." 

"  I'm  sure  he  doesn't — no  more  do  I.  I  can't  ha     too  i  < 

own  way :  it's  impossible,  so  I  get  all  I  can.  Till  e  b< 

the  Nile,  of  course  :  I've  promised  to  give  it  all        • 
know.     You'll  let  me  have  my  own  way  for 
V.  e're  together,  won't  you  ?      It's  the   right  1 

sure." 

"  Will — if  Mr.  Penning  doesn't  object,  I  i  [  lo 

to.     \'ou'll  be  your  own  mistress  soon.     Only  ; 

"  Thank  you,  papa  !     That's  very  good  of  —^ 

lCg\  pt  with  me.     It's  no  use  your  saying  no :       body  e^  a 

to  me.     What  is  your  name  ?'* 

"  I  used  to  be  called  ^liss  Jenny." 

*'  Vou  don't  look  like  a  Jenny.     But  that  will  do." 

*'  Wouldn't  it  be  as  well  to  ask  her  for  her  surname  ?  " 
father. 

"  What  is  your  other  name  .^" 

"  Amanda." 

"  Ah — that's  better — you  look  much  more  like  an  Amanda.  I  am 
suii'  \ (Ki're  Sj)anish,  quite  sure.  Can  you  manage  to  walk  a  little 
farther,  Amanda  .^ — Your  pencil,  papa,  please,  and  a  scrap  of  paper. 
There :  that  is  my  name  and  address ;  Miss  Carew,  Hill  House, 
Koxton.     As  we're  lost  ourselves,  I  can't  tell  you  the  way" 

Ju-t  then  a  gig  passed  along  the  road:  and  a  gentleman,  who 
v.a  >  alonr  in  it,  raised  his  hat  to  Miss  Carew  and  her  father. 

"Dxior  Redmond!"  said  the  young  lady.  **  Will  you  tell  us 
our  ne  iri'st  way  liome,  and— if  you  are  going  to  the  town — ^would 
yrA  mini  giving  my  new  maid  a  lift  in  your  gig  as  far  as  the  tum- 
|.ike  .iiul  sh(^w  her  the  turning  to  Hill  House.'*  I  should  be  so 
in;i    li  ohliged." 

'■  Rule  straight  on  and  take  the  second  turn  to  your  right — ^that's 
ii.!.     1  wi'.l  give  your  maid  a  lift  with  pleasure— I  am  going  home 

IV  -'..  .'" 

*•  I  will  talk  to  you  after  breakfast,"  said  Miss  Car     '  to  J 
\\\\  )  I'  ll  like  a  mere  toy — as  perhaps  she  was — in         { 
(.;   t'l  •  voii  e,  looks,  and  will,  or  wilfulness,  of  tl 
aii'l    |>v  rem[)t<)ry    specimen   of    the   spoiled   be; 
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conscious  of  something  more,  than  mere  wild  caprice  on  the  part  of 
the  self-constituted  mistress  who  had  so  coolly  appropriated  her: 
there  was  something,  I  know  not  what,  about  the  heartj,  honest 
self-abandonment  of  Anne  Carew  to  her  own  wilfulness,  such  a 
thin  veil  of  hardness  and  hrusqiurie  over  her  overflowing  kind- 
heartedness,  such  genial  self-mockery  in  her  exaggerations  and 
such  intense  interest  in  cverj^body  and  everj'thing — even  in  a  lost 
kitten,  much  more  in  a  lost  girl — that  she  carried  everybody  an-ay 
by  sheer  force  of  impulse :  it  need  not  be  said,  her  father  the 
Colonel  included.  She  came  upon  Amanda  like  the  sight  of  a  light- 
house through  a  sea-mist :  an  eye  of  hope  in  the  face  of  a  hard  and 
rough  but  firm  shore.  Like  everybody  who  had  to  do  with  Miss 
Carew,  she  obeyed  her  as  we  obey  destiny. 

**  So — you  are  Miss  Carew's  new  maid  ?"  asked  Dr.  Redmond. 
'*  And  how  is  Nabuco  ?" 

It  is  as  easy  to  feel  and  comprehend,  as  it  is  hard  to  describe 
with  a  thing  so  cold  as  a  pen,  the  effect  of  that  vision  of  the  girt 
with  the  eyes  and  seemingly  with  the  heart  of  fire  upon  Orson 
Knapp,  the  wounded  sailor.  Men  have  ere  now  fallen  in  love 
with  the  fancies  bom  of  fever,  and  she  was  more  than  half  a  vision 
still.  She  had  just  flashed  [upon  him  for  an  hour,  and  was  gone. 
It  may  be  that,  contrary  to  the  opinion  held  of  sailors  by  landsmen, 
he  had  a  constant  nature :  it  may  be  that,  according*  to  the  like 
opinion,  he  had  a  wife  or  sweetheart  over  the  sea.  But  he  was 
weak  with  illness,  his  mind  had  been  half  unhinged,  he  was 
bewildered  by  exciting  and  well-nigh  unintelligible  events,  and 
this  girl,  a  mystery  in  herself,  represented  the  inner  soul  and 
secret  mystery  of  it  all.  His  eyes,  at  any  rate,  were  full  of  har: 
and  he  was  at  an  age  when  every  fancy  is  apt  to  turn  to  a  fact,  and 
a  hard  one. 

If,  by  chance,  he  had  loved  when  young — if  he  had  been  parted 
from  the  love  of  his  youth  by  many  eventful  years — ^if  it  had  dege- 
nerated from  passion  into  a  habit  of  sentiment,  as  unfed  passions 
must  in  time — if  he  had  himself  been  eaten  into  by  every  kind  of 
change — if,  in  a  word,  he  had  once  been  twenty  and  was  now  fortv,. 
when  very  often  a  new  youth  begins  of  another  sort  than  the  old : 
would  it  not  have  been  a  miracle  if  he  had  remained  proof  against 
all  possible  fire  for  the  remainder  of  his  days  ?  And  such  fiery 
visions  do  not  always  end  in  love,  after  all.  When  lef^  to  himself 
in  Mr.  Meshack*s  own  hammock  he  ruminated  less  about  the  girl 
than  about  the  ring  on  her  finger. 
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"  Vl's— that  was  our  ring,  mine  and  Hetty's,  as  sure  as  I 
hvw.     And   it  seems  it  wasn't  a  fancy,  but  a  real  thing.     H( 
came  the  girl  with  my  ring — and  with  her  own  eyes  ?" 

Wlicn  ]\Ir.  Meshack  came  to  see  him,  IvW  of  effusive  gratitude 
for  the  handsome  way  in  which  he  had  behaved  and  of  promises  of 
j-roniotion  until  he  should  be  a  second  Van  Ambergh,  his  first 
(jiKstion  was — 

"  Who  is  Amanda?" 

"Ah — she  is  just  one  little  humbug.  She  has  cost  me  a  tiger. 
She  is  a  woman,  Mr.  Knapp — voila  tout.     You  are  a  man." 

"  I  low  did  she  come  here,  sir  }     What  makes  a  girl  take  to  our 


traae  " 


'> 


Mr.  INIeshack  waved  his  cigar,  and  his  moustache  curled  with 


scorn. 


"  A  trade  ! — You  call  it  a  trade! — The  gn  Art 

world  !      Peters  is  tradesman — I  am  savant—  —      .d  i 

you.      What  is  so  great   as   to  conquer  the  -         — 

savai:r<^  pig,  and  the  Ape  of  Barbary,  and  to  let  all  t      ^ 
U^\  one  shilling.^     That  is  not  trade,  Mr.  Knapp—  \ 

—  I  la!" 

'*  I    beg  your   pardon,    sir:     of    course   it's  Art — I 
)•!■  {iir>s    of  the   performing   elephants    outside.      WI 
y\\\  L.ikr  to  our  Art — that's  what  I  mean?" 

"(i-iiiiis,  Vix.  Knapp.  If  a  girl  has  the  genius  for  getting  her 
iifck  l)it  in  two — what  wc  call  Zoology — it  shall  be  bit  in  two." 

"  Naturally,  Mr.  Meshack.  I  suppose  GeniuS  is  French  for 
Lii«  k — if  a  man's  born  to  be  lucky  nothing  can  stop  him.  But 
1     .V  (hd  Miss  Jenny  come  into  the  Menagerie?" 

"lilt)  the   Royal   Menagerie — ha?      Because  I,   Meshack,  saw 
ti    L^ciiiiis  in  licr  eye,  like  I  sec  it  in  your  scratches.     Yes — it  is 
i:i'  r.',   Mr.   Kna])]),    though    she  is  a  fool.      I    have   often   found 
i:<niiis  in  a  fool." 
i  liaiiK  you,  sir. 

"  And  that  is  genius  also — the  genius  of  the  critic,  my  friend. 
Th.i'  .:.nius  is  mine.  I  see,  and  I  know.  The  world  requires  a 
<Ja  (  II  of  Li(^ns :  j)resto!  She  is  born.  I  require  a  Queen  of 
Liuii^:  presto!  She  a})pears.  How  can  I  tell  you  why?  They 
IT''  the  secrets  of  Nature.  The  savant  docs  not  trouble  about 
ll.'ia  :   he  uses  them." 

"  *  Sli(^  is   born.'     That's  just  it,  sir.      She  had  a  father  or  a 
liKKiKT,  sir — mayl).'  l)oth  the  two  ?" 

"Ikili!     \)o  1  ask  for  your  pedigree  ?     Your  father  may  be 
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niosL  handsome  of  men :  what  then  ?  You  arc  as  ugly  a 
that  is  enough  for  me.  I  do  not  know  if  she  had  a  father 
and  what  do  I  care  ?*' 

**  Perhaps  she  had  a  mother  then." 

**  Oh  yes,  she  had  a  mother.     But  she  was   nobody — nob 
all.     I  would  not  have  paid  her  sixpence  to   feed  the  bear. 
would  scream.     I  took  her  into  the  menagerie  for  the  sake 
child.     I  saw  she  would  die,  and  leave  me  a  bom  Queea  of 
and  she  died.     Yes  :  I  see  and  I  know." 

**  I  want  to  learn  all  about  our  business,    you  see. — D 
happen  to  have  a  name  .^" 

**  Oh,  yes,  she  had  a  name.  But  I  forget.  It  is  no  matt 
am  sharp,  ]\Ir.  Knapp — I  have  the  genius  of  the  man  of  \ 
There  is  no  what  you  call  legacy  duty  on  a  Lion  Queen,  but 
might  be  a  husband  who  might  put  his  nose  into  my  mens 
She  had  run  away  or  he  had  run  away.  I  did  not  inquire 
she  was  pretty,  ver}^  pretty,  for  ^ipaysannc  :  and  she  had  a  rii 
would  not  sell.  That  tells  a  tale  to  a  man  who  knows  his 
I,  also,  have  had  my  good  fortunes.  Ah,  my  friend, ^'ok  \ri 
none  any  more  !  But  never  mind — ^}'ou  shall  conquer  the  lions 
is  more  hard  than  to  conquer  the  women.  You  shall  lose  lo^ 
you  shall  gain  la  Gloire^  He  puffed  at  his  cigfar  despcratcl 
lo  typify  with  extra  force  the  clouds  of  love  and  glory. 
i  1  **  Vou  took  them  in  out  of  Charity  Y^ 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Knapp.     It  was  not  Charity — it  was  De 
-  **  Let  me  see — what  did  you  say  was  her  name  ? — ^Esther"- 

**  Ila  ?  Did  I  tell  you  }  I  thought  I  had  forgotten.  Bui 
thinking  of  la  GloircT 

**  Esther — I  didn't  quite  catch  the  other  name — Morrison  ? 

**  Morrison  }  No.  I  forget  once  more. — ^Ah  !  I  remen 
she  was  called  Mistress  Esther  Penning." 

**  That  was  the  name,  sir,"  said  Orson  Knapp,  turning  h 
to  the  wall. 

And  so,  to  drop  the  last  shred  of  the  thinnest  of  veils, 
Morrison's  *Natus,  the  Black  Sheep  of  Old  Whitbeach,  had 
home. 

1  le  was  certainly  the  Luckiest  Fellow  alive.     He  had  ma 
y  entry  upon  remembered  life  as  the  lost  child  of  a  vagrant  ni 

I  dead  by  the  roadside.     He  had  signalised  that  fortunate  entr 

tumble  from  a  precipice.     He  had  been  brought  up  by  simp 
ignorant  peo2)le  in  a  place  where  he  could  not  help  becoming 
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biLii;  r.  He  had  chosen  to  pledge  himself  to  a  girl  who,  out 
iKi.  iril  ambition  and  aflectionate  good  will,  had  betrayed  him  to 
riv^i!.  Ho  had  been  arrested  and  practically  doomed  to  transpor- 
tatiwii  oil  ihc  eve,  not  only  of  his  wedding  day,  but  of  his  resolved 
relorinalion.  He  had  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  toil,  peril, 
and  Lxilr,  only  to  lose  every  vestige  of  hard-won  victory  on  the 
tlirc>hoM  of  home.  His  very  features  were  no  longer  his  own, 
thanks  to  Nabuco.  He  was  indeed  a  lucky  fellow,  if  we  remember 
that  L  li  k  has  more  meanings  and  more  epithets  than  one. 

And  now  he  had  learned  that  even  his  shame  in  retumuig  home 
in  as  1)  1 1  a  plight  as  he  had  left  it,  his  vow  to  bring  no  new 
disL^r  itc  on  those  whom  he  loved  and  who  loved  him,  had  all  been 
thro  vn  away:  that  worse  than  disgrace  had  already  been  brought 
ii[)oii  Lhcm  by  the  man  whom  he  had  trusted,  as  he  himself  had  said, 
nion^  than  his  own  right  hand. 

Or  most  men  would  have  learned  it:  as  for  him,  he  scorned  the 
worst  part  of  such  learning. 

'*  I  cannot  believe  that,"  he  thought.     "The  ] 
have  loved  her — who  could  help  that  }     And  l< 

^ir!  :  how  could  she  put  a  rough,  ne*er     d-> 
by  til.'  side  of  the  young  Squire?     She  3e 

thcTi'  (verwasone:  and  she  always  looked  ,.    /  > 

V  .  ;  .  if  ^he  (  ame  to  love  a  better  fellow  better,  she  v  t  to  think 
o!  ];;  — and  the  young  Squire  himself  was  the  i  1  i  J  it  to. 
r\  '  no  canse  to  compkiin  about  not  being  lucky  there.  There's 
tliir  ,-  that  are  too  lucky  for  any  man.  And  if  he  loved  her  and 
.111  1  ,.i\l  him,  he  married  her — that  stands  to  reason.  She  was 
I  )Ii;i  .Morrison's  daughter  and  he  was  a  gentleman.  And  poor 
ni«);  !  r — therr'>  something  behind  here.  Good  God!  Hettv 
w m  It  rmL;  and  starving  and  being  taken  into  a  caravan  out  of 
(  h  iri:) — and  she  the  young  Squire's  own  wife  and  the  mother  of 
his  own  eliild!  And  she  never  parted  with  my  ring:  and  I  knew 
ill  )  '  rye  s.  Tlie  Sijuire  must  be  dead  too — all  gone.  I  shall  soon 
know  now.  And  if  tliat's  so — and  pray  God  it  may! — there's  the 
-!ii  k  ft,  Hetty's  cliild,  without  a  friend  in  the  world:  not  even  a 
ii-;c  r.  Tiirn,  please  (iotl,  I'll  be  father  and  mother  and  brother  and 
t  ;'  :  •  )  her,  all  in  one,  if  I  can  get  her  to  bear  the  looks  of  me. 
In  i.,  indt  r.l  !  If  I  hadn't  tumbled  here,  I  should  be  just  the 
un!':   \\y  .  t  |)oor  devil  under  the  sun.'* 

'  nIi^s  Ji-nny!"  said  Tom,  putting  in  his  head.  "Why, .she 
ar>*!i't  her<'  neither — that's  (juoer.  Wherever  has  the  little  imp 
;;-•:  to  't  She  oii^dit  to  have  done  sulking  about  a  brute  before  now." 
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Orson  Knapp — since  so  he  called  himself — started.  "Ar 
looking  for  Miss  Jenny  ?" 

**  Fve  been  looking  high  and  low,  mate — ^l^'ell  nigh  int 
squirrers  cage.  When  she's  spiteful  she'll  creep  in  anywhei 
sui)posc  sheMl  come  out  by  supper  time." 

lUit  she  did  not  come  out  by  supper  time,  or  by  bed  tin 
by   breakfast  time.     The  only  ray  left  of  the   last  cloud's  1 
of  tarnished  silver  was  torn  to  pieces  before  the  eyes  of  the 
man.     She  was  gone,  and  could  not  be  found. 

**  Let  her  go!"  said   Mr.  Meshack   in   a  rage.     "Womai 
moveable — la  donna  e  mobile — hkn  fou  qui  s^y  fie  !      But  ] 
shall  not  be  a  crow :  I  shall  have  a  King  of  the  Califomian 
ha ! " 


II. 

I'oR  once,  and  for  once  only,  the  beautiful  and  headstrong 

Carev/  did  not  quite  succeed  in  having  things  entirely  hei 

way.    A  whole  month  passed,  and  she  was  not  yet  on  the  wat 

the  Nile.     Ever}- thing  was  certainly  ver}'  provoking.     In  thi 

I)iace  Mr.  Snell,  the  lawyer,  positively  forbade  his  client  to 

,  the  county  when  an  election  was  imminent :  and  then   thcr 

the  unpleasant  affair  of  the  inquest  on  the  body  of  the  man  r 

\  \   .  Fortunatus  Morrison,  who  had  been  found  dead  on  the  Con 

i  i  I  The  coroner's  jury  found  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  against 

,  '  I  person  or  persons  unknown,  but  the  reward  offered  by  Mr.  Fe 

\  of   Millwood   for  the  apprehension   of   the    murderer    rem 

unpaid.  Not  that  the  police  had  been  idle.  The  serge: 
Whiibcach,  with  a  detective  from  I^ndon,  had  visited  the  cai 
but  had  found  nothing  to  confirm  suspicion.  Mr.  Aleshacl 
most  readily  named  all  his  employhy  accounted  for  their  occup: 
on  the  day  in  question,  and  given  every  facility  for  exan 
*  them.     Indeed  to  suspect  Mr.  ^Meshack  was  obviously  absurd 

he  accounted  for  his  sudden  departure  by  saying  that  he  ha( 
taken  Whitbeach,  where  he  had  never  been  before,  for  Whitl 
and  had  only  discovered  his  mistake  after  posting  the  bill. 
it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  Whitbeach,  and  not  Whithavei 
printed  on  the  bill  he  satisfactorily  explained  that  it  was  thi 
I  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  printer  which  had  misled  him.     Of  < 

^  the  constables  did  not  enter  into  the  particulars  of  their  inqui 

avoid  putting  people  on  their  guard,  and  Mr.  Meshack's  cons< 
was  too  much  afraid  of  the  suggestion  of  murder,  and  too  igi 
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of  English  law,  to  inquire  too  closely.    And  so  th      had  parted,  with 
the  best  and  most  cordial  misunderstanding  on  b      .  sides. 

But  if  all  this  was  simply  annoying  and  d  ointing  to  M 

Carew,  how  did  the  month  pass  with  Arthur  Fenn       }    A  man 
apt  to  live  over  every  part  of  his  past  life  almost  c     y  (       at  : 
times.     He  remembered  how  another  month  had  se(       d  to 
upon  his  hands  when  he  was  a  /> /a sJ  young  man  of         lly  more  tl 
twentv.     The  ennui  of  a  vacant  heart  would  now       ve  bi 
paradise.     His  was  a  complex  kind  of  remor      1<        f<      ded 
the  deed  itself  than  on  the  shameful  and  cont        ti     5  j        it  co 
pelled  him  to  play  before  the  world  and  before       i  cruelly  u 
pecting  eyes  of  Anne  Ciirew.      It  seemed  imp(  3  to       I 

before  them  :  and  he  was  living  a  lie.    Nay,  bou  e  out 

a  lie,  in  the  full  and  constant  light  of  their  unsparing  hoi         , 
whole  of  his  life  to  come.    There  were  moments,  ever      nu       \ 
he  was  tempted  to  break  off  his  engagement  and  to  tra"      a^ 
in  his  uncle's  time.    The  new  life  with        •  to 
looking  forward  seemed  to  take  a  terribly  I         :i       to 
people  will  imagine  that  in  this  time  of  lo(  : 

forward  he  was  troubled  with  thoughts  of  I 
is     a  theory   that   to    slowly   murder   a  w  li 

in  comparison  with  giving  a  man  one  mom<     ;ary  ', 

Anliur  Fenning  was  trained  like  most  people  to  think  that  un 
tlun"  is  violent  death  there  is -no  murder.  Seventeen  years 
niori'  were  enough  to  throw  back  the  betrayal  of  his  trust  into  a 
iiK  re  tsnr/>ii(/(\  to  be  easily  washed  out  of  memory  by  redder  stains. 
N(  nu  sis,  however,  makes  no  fine-drawn  distinctions  between 
(  7/ni</iS  and  crimes.  Possibly,  when  he  thought  of  the  Nemesis 
<>i  nuinier,  it  was  the  lesser  of  two  perils  that  he  feared. 

At  any  rate  he  did  not  fear  the  gallows.  He  was  absolutely 
s  rurr,  from  all  but  sentimental  troubles.  And  to  those  a  man  may 
liMpc,  at  least,  to  grow  callous  in  time. 

"  WV'll,  Arthur,"  asked  Anne  Carew,  when,  as  usual,  they  were 
siitini;  i(\gether  in  the  tlrawing-room  before  tea,  while  the  Colonel 
\v;i>  kiiuily  taking  a  fictitious  nap  in  his  study,  "did  you  give  Mr. 
SiK  11  my  nu'>>age,  just  as  I  told  you  .''" 

"  L<  t  mo  see— did  1  ?     I've  no  doubt  I  did.      But  what  was  it  }*' 

"  Thai  I  detest  liim." 

'•  ( )h,  of  course  I  told  him  that." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ?  " 

''  lie  made  some  pun  about  an  aloe  blossom.  At  least,  judging 
from  his  manners  and  customs,  I  suppose  so. 
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**  Arthur!  I  don't  believe  you  gave  him  my  message  at 
shall  send  Amanda  with  it  next  time." 

*•  Your  familiar  ?  I  always  took  you  for  a  witch,  but  with  i 
like  that,  let  me  tell  you,  you  would  have  been  bumtfors 
once  upon  a  time,  or  thrown  into  the  water — and  I  might  nc 
been  by  to  jump  after  you." 

**  I  should  not  mind,  if  it  was  the  Nile.      That  horrid  Mr. 
and  the  coroners,  and  people,  arc  turning*  the  pyramids 
monomania.      Papa  says  my  taking  Amanda   was  a  sympt 
downright  lunacy.   At  least  he  used  to  say  so— for  of  course 
time  he's  found  out  I  was  just  as  right  as  I  always  am.     I  am 
thing  of  a  witch,  really." 

**  I  know  you  are.     Haven't  you  bewitched  " 

**  No  :  I  mean  in  seeing  what  people's  faces  mean.  Doyc 
l)Ose  you  have  a  thought  that  I  can  t  read  ?  " 

**  I  ? — Of  course — I  know  you  can  read  me." 

**  And  if  I  can  read  your  eyes  I  can  read  Amanda's.  1 
exactly  the  same.  It  was  from  yours  that  I  knew  she  has  S 
eyes." 

"  You  seem  to  have  taken  a  great  fancy  to  that  proi 
vours." 

**  She  interests  me." 

"  Of  course  " 

**  Particularly,  I  mean.  Only  think  of  a  poor  g^irl  brouj 
from  a  baby  among  wild  beasts — in  the  middle  of  £ngland  I 
a  romance — a  true  romance,  better  than ,  all  the  novels.  Ai 
was  such  a  little  savage  !  Of  course  she  was  a  heathen — ba 
from  ignorance,  Arthur :  you'll  see  what  a  Christian  I  shall 
of  her.  Do  you  know  that  a  brave  man  once  saved  her  from 
eaten  by  a  tiger — and  what  do  you  think  she  felt  for  him  ?  " 

"  I'he  usual  story,  I  suppose — gratitude — ^love  " 

**  No — the  unusual  one:  hatred,  actual  hatred." 

'*  Well — that  comes  to  much  the  same  thing  in  the  end. 
and  hate  are  all  the  same,  between  a  woman  and  a  man." 

*'Then  you  will  be  quite  content  if  I  hate  you?     I  beli 
shall,  if  we  don't  get  away  very  soon.--— Of  course    I  read 
lesson,  and   made   her   cry.      It   doesn't   answer,    you    kno 
spoil   anybody   but    mc.      And   then   she   went   into    the 
extreme.      She  is  just  like   a    lucifer  match  —  you   have  or 
touch  Ikt,  and  off  she  goes." 

**  Didn't  I  say  that  love  and  hate  come  to  the  same  thing  ?  * 

**0h,   I   don't  mean    that    extreme.      Do  you  think   fe< 
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are  like  slicks,  and  have  only  two  ends?  I  mean  remorse — 
for  ingratitude  and  bad  temper.  But  she  says  she  never  knew 
that  men  and  women  were  better  than  beasts  until  —  can  you 
iriicss  when  ?" 

♦'  Till  a  tiller  tried  to  kill  one  ?" 

**  You  are  really  getting  shockingly  stupid,  Arthur.  ^No — ^until 
she  knew  me.  I  am  better  than  a  beast — better  than  Duchess !  I 
never  had  such  a  compliment  in  my  life  before." 

"  I  shall  be  getting  jealous  of  that  girl." 

"  I  should  be  jealous  about  her,  if  she  were  your  style.  But  she 
is  too  much  like  you  for  that.  Of  course  I  am  bound  to  think  you 
handsome,  and  so  I  think  her  beautiful.  And  she  is  so  wild — ^she 
has  no  more  notion  of  doing  one's  hair — I  have  to  teach  her  every- 
thing. All  the  better.  I  want  to  kill  the  time  before  we  leave 
England. — Oh,  dear !  There  is  somebody  wants  you  again.  I 
iiope  it  is  not  another  murder.  If  it  is,  and  we  are  kept  in  England 
another  month,  I  will  commit  two  murders  with  my  own  hands — 
first  the  coroner  and  then  ^Ir.  Snell." 

But  it  was  not  the  police  sergeant  who  was  announced 
this  time.  It  was  a  person  from  Roxton,  who  wished  to  see 
Mr.  Penning  particularly. 

People  were  always  wanting  to  see  Mr.  Penning  particularly,  so 
lliere  was  nothing  wonderful  in  his  being  followed  from  Millwood 
to  Hill  House — probably  by  some  clerk  of  Mr.  Snell.  He  went 
down  into  the  library — where  the  Colonel  was  not  taking  a  nap, 
aftrr  all — and  found  a  man,  apparently  not  a  lawyer's  clerk,  who 
bowed. 

"  Well — what  is  it  .^ "  asked  Arthur  Penning. 

"  Vou  are  Scjuire  Penning  of  ^lillwood,  sir  }  "  asked  the  man. 

It  was  many  years  since  tiie  title  of  Squire  had  grown  obsolete. 
Ariluir  Penning  looked  at  him  more  closely.  He  sawa  fine  looking 
man  as  to  figure,  but  of  no  distinguishable  age — some  terrible  acci- 
(liMit  had  rendered  that  illegible.  His  face  was  torn,  and  even 
(listorlrHl,  by  long  and  deep  gashes  that  appeared  to  have  been 
n  (cntly  healed,  and  probably  had  affected  even  his  speaking  organs. 
I'liey<(rtainly  concealed  his  character  and  probable  station  in  life 
as  (  losrly  as  his  age,  except  in  so  far  as  a  repulsive  face,  though 
ol)vi(jusly  the  result  of  accident  or  illness,  creates  an  inevitable 
pn  |)n  .sr^sjon  ai^Minst  a  man. 

*'  \'i  s  -I  am  .Mr.  Penning,"  said  Arthur.     **VVhat  is  your  busi- 
iv  ss  ?     Vou  don't  belong  to  this  neighbourhood,  surely?" 
'*  Oh,  P.O.     ]\Iy  name  is  Knapp  :  I  am  employed  in  " 
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**  Is  It  on  magistrate's  business  t 

**  No,  sir.  The  fact  is,  I  have  brought  3'ou  some  news  that  1 
you'll  be  glad  to  hear." 

**  Nut  of ?"     He  meant  the  murder:  but  the  man  s 

to  understand  him  other\vise. 

**  Yes,  sir.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  your  dai 
IS  alive. 

*'  My  daughter?'' 

The  man  looked  at  him  with  some  shade  of  surprise. 
Mr.  Penning,  but  I  have  bad  news  too — only  a  girl  can't  hid 
self  very  well  in  England,  and  you're  a  justice,  that  knows  h 
find  people,  and  a  rich  man  that  can  pay.  It's  long  been  k 
mind  to  tell  you,  sir — a  whole  month  pretty  near — only 
wandering  people,  and  I've  been  out  as  far  as  Scotland 
then,  and  I've  got  a  master  that's  earned  the  right  tc 
me.  So  I  waited  till  we  came  back  here — and  the  lo'nj 
the  short  is,  sir,  that  though  I  can't  put  my  hands  on  hei 
found  your  little  girl." 

It  was  possible,  thought  Arthur  Penning :  wild  oats,  as  I 
experienced  in  common  with  other  men,  are  likely  enough  to 
their  traces  here  and  there.  And  it  was  more  than  probabl 
a  man  with  an  ugly  face,  who  had  found  out  that  Squire  Fe 
had  a  living  daughter,  should  smell  prize-money  or  hush-moi 
the  air. 
j  i     I  **Tlien  you  may  keep  what  you  ve  found,"  he  said  with   a 

humoured  smile.     **  I  can  assure  you  she  doesn't    belong  t 
4        ,  To  begin  with — I  have  no  daughter — and,  to  end  with — I 

*  had  one." 

**  You  never  had  a  daughter,  I\Ir.  Penning  ?" 

**  Never— that  I  know  of." 

*'  Youjwere  never  married  }  " 

**No.  And  now,  as  you  see  you  are  considerably  mistal; 
have  only  to  thank  you  for  your  good  intentions  towards  m^'sel 
those  who  are  not  mine,  and  to  wish  you  good  evening.  I  dai 
Colonel  Carew  will  not  mind  your  asking  his  butler  for  a  glass  of 

The  man  looked  bewildered.  **  Then  it  isn't  true  yoM  ever 
ried  a — a  girl  named  Esther  ^lorrison  }  " 

"Esther  Morrison  .•'" 

**Yes,  sir." 

**  No." 

**  You  remember  her,  sir }  A  girl  that  lived  on  WTiitb 
Common  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago  .''" 
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"  Not  the  least  in  the  world." 

■'  You  arc  Squire  Penning  of  Millwood,  and  don't  remember 
Esther  Morrison  ?" 

"  I  am  Mr.  Penning  of  Millwood  and  I  never  heard  of  Esther 
r\Iorrison.  Will  that  satisfy  you  ?  But  I  can't  waste  my  time  over 
this.     Look  here,  my  man :  you  want  to  get  something  out  of  me, 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  do." 

■■What  is  it?" 

'■The  truth,  sir— about  Esther.  Try  and  think,  sir— if  it's  not 
true   you   married    her— you  must  remember  her,  if  you'll  tiy." 

"I'm  very  sorry  if  you're  in  any  honest  trouble  about  her.  ^Vhat 
did  you  say  was  your  name  }  " 

"  Knapp,  sir — Orson  Knapp  :  I'm  what  they  call  a  lion  king  in 
Mcshack's  wild-beast  show.  It's  the  girl  I'm  come  to  tell  you  of 
and  see  after.  But  of  course  I'll  believe — you've  forgotten  Esther. 
Wull,  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,  and  promise  is  pic-crust  all  over 
the  world. — But  you'll  remember  a  young  man  of  that  name — For- 
tuiiatus  Morrison,  that  lived  at  Whitbeach  in  the  old  time.  You 
(lun't  forget  him  .'" 

'■  Fortunatus  Morrison  .'     He  is  dead.     Have  you  not  heard  ?" 

'■  Duiul  ?     Fortunatus  Morrison  dead  ?" 

■■  li  is  cluiir  you  have  been  a  long  way  from  Roxton." 

'■  ihat  I  have,  sir.  So  poor  'Natus  is  dead,  is  he  ?  Poor  devil — 
I'm  Surry  for  that :  he  was  a  wild  sort  of  a  chap,  but  I  liked  him, 
sir.  And  it's  from  him  I  heard  about  you,  and  that's  how  I  came 
to  spot  the  girl," 

■'What  did  he  say?" 

'•  Of  you,  sir  ?  That  you  were  the  best  fritnd  he  ever  had  in 
all  this  world.  That  you  never  made  any  sort  of  a  difference  to  him 
.-ind  liis.  for  all  !ic  was  a  poor  fisherman  and  you  was  a  rich  squire. 
IK-  told  mi: — 'twas  out  West — how  he  was  took  up  for  a  smuggler, 
Jiit.l  would  have  been  transported  if  he  hadn't  had  the  luck,  he  said, 
lo  tumblo  on  his  heels  and  run  off  on  them.  But  he  told  me  how 
Ik'  didn't  mind  a  bit  for  himself,  and  I  know  he  didn't,  sir,  because 
ln;'d  left  evLTybody  that  was  dear  to  him  in  the  hands  of  one  he 
iru^tL'd  more  than  his  own  right  hand,  and  that  was  you :  and  how 
you'd  promised  while  you  lived  his  mother  and  his  sweetheart 
wuuld  never  want  a  friend  .  .  .  And  then,  in  my  wandering, 
vagabond  sort  of  a  life,  sir,  I  heard  how  Squire  Penning  of  Mill- 
wood herijabout  had  taken  better  care  of  'Natus's  sweetheart  than 
:mybo'ly  would  have  looked  for,  and  married  her — and  then  I  found 
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the  child,  and  as  you  hadn't  got  her  I  thought  'twas  human  n 
you'd  like  to  find  her.    And  so  I  came,  and  that  was  what '2 
Morrison  told  me." 
*  **  Then  all  I  can  say  is  that  your  friend  out  West,  Fortu 

^lorrison,  was  a  man  of  a  singularly  lively  imagination." 
**  I  don't  understand  that,  sir." 

"  What  I  mean  is,  he  told  you  a  pack  of  lies.     He  was  a  s 
V  ]    b  gler,  a  poacher,  a  scoundrel,  a  robber,"  said  Arthur  Penning, 

Ml  ■  needed  to  tell  himself  a  thousand  times  a  day  that  killing  a  r 

1  j  was  no  murder.     **  He  deserved  transportation.      I  his  friend 


I 
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I  J|  :  was  I  who  gave  the  Coastguard  the  information  that  led  t 

apprehension.    /  boi 
a  scoundrel }    No." 


\  .  ■  apprehension.    /  bound  by  any  promises  to  a  common  fishem 


,1  if'  \  The  man's  blood  rushed  to  his  scarred  cheeks,  and  he  hur 

head  with  shame.     It  was  long  before  he  raised  it :  but,  wh 
did,  it  was  to  look  Arthur  Penning  full  in  the  eyes  with  a 

*  f  glance  that  seemed  to  see  through  him. 

**  Thank  you,   sir.     Then  now  I  know  you  did   many  I 

I  ^lorrison,  and  'tis  your  daughter  I've  found." 

"  You  know  " 

**  Yes,  sir :  because  a  man  that  tells  twenty  lies  in  one  breat 
j  I    J  tell  forty  in  two.     And  if  I  had  as  many  lives  as  you've  got  1 

spend  in  getting  her  her  rights,  I'd  spend  them  all." 

*  1 1  **  You  infernal  blackguard  !  Be  off  with  you.  I  tell  a  lie to  1 

I  "  Yes,  sir.     But  you  won't  tell  that  lie  to  'Natus  Morrison." 

**  Be  off  with  you — or  " 


**  Will  you  say  to  'Natus  ^Morrison  what  you've  said  to  me  V 

**  To  a  dead  man  ? — I  will  have  you" 

**  No,  sir.    To  a  living  one — to  'Natus  Morrison.     I'm  he." 

How  docs  a  murderer  look  when  he  sees  rise  up  before  hii 
ghost  of  his  victim  ?    That  must  surely  be  terrible  enough- 
suppose  the  ghost,  while  his  eyes  still  fascinated  his  murde 
became  a  Living  ]\Ian  ? 
j '         ^  I  will  not  attempt  to  paint  such  a  picture.  Arthur  Penning,  \^ 

J  conscience  had  not  allowed  to  act  very  bravely  during  an  intei 

that  had  culminated  in  a  charge  of  lying,  recoiled  under  the 

blow — he  had  not  an  answering  look  to  give  or  a  word  to  saj-- 

\  even  a  thought  to  giiitle  him.  But  he  was  no  coward  by  nature, 

life,  and  more   than  life,   depended  upon   his    thoughts   and 
words.     At  last — 

**  You  are  not  'Xatus  Morrison,"  he  said,  coldly. 
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"  I  am.  And  you  will  remember  now  ! — I  can  tell  you  every 
word  that  ever  you  spoke  to  me.  I  can  describe  you  Hetty's  ring, 
that  your  own  child  wears  on  her  finger  this  very  hour.  Sir,  when 
I  got  to  Lynemouth  that  night  and  stowed  myself  away  aboard  a. 
ship  bound  for  Rio,  I  made  a  vow  that  I'd  never  see  my  poor 
mother's  Tace  again  till  she  could  be  proud  of  me,  and  Hetty,  sir — 
and  you.  For  I  thought  you'd  bound  me  to  it,  like  all  the  rest  of 
'them.  Well,  they  let  me  work  my  way  out,  and  they'd  have  made 
a  sailor  of  me,  only  I  got  to  hate  the  sea,  and  no  wonder,  and  a 
man  can't  get  rich  before  the  mast — so  I  got  from  Rio  to  San 
Francisco,  which  is  a  long  way — but  I  was  always  lucky,  and  I  had 
rare  good  luck  with  the  gold.  I  worked  like  a  nigger,  or  like  a 
Chinaman,  which  is  harder,  and  I  never  spent  a  cent  I  could  help, 
though  they  called  me  all  the  names  under  the  sun,  and  man/s 
the  time  I've  had  to  fight  at  night  for  what  I'd  got  by  day.  And 
so  I  had  the  luck  to  get  to  be  a  rich  man,  and  nobody  had  a  word 
to  say  against  me  except  that  I  never  touched  wliisky  ncir  euchre, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  come  home — and  so  home  I 
came,  and  got  cast  ashore  on  Deadman's  Nose,  where  I  first  saw 
you,  with  all  my  fortune  in  gold  and  paper.  1  swam  ashore — but 
in  the  scurry  I'd  scrambled  on  some  other  poor  fellow's  clothes  and 
he  must  have  got  mine  with  the  case  where  I  kept  the  gold — any 
Wiiy  I  had  empty  pockets  when  I  woke  ashore.  Anil  'twould  have 
been  against  my  word  to  go  back  to  mother  and  Either  that  way. 
So  I  made  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  and  as  1  found  I'd  got  on 
Orson  Knapjj's  clothes,  I  just  took  Orson  Knapp's  name,  for  want 

of  a  belter And  now  I  find  my  vow's  been  kept  without 

all  iliat  bother — mother  nor  Esther  could  have  seen  me  in  that 
plight:  for  mother's  dead — and  Hetty;  and  you — you  haven't  had 
their  luck  :  you're  alive.  Yes:  I'm 'Natus  Morrison.  And  now— 
what  have  you  done  with  Hetty  ?  What  do  you  mean  to  do  about 
Hetty's  child  r" 

"You  are  not  'Natus  Morrison,"  said  Arthur  penning,  slowly 
and  deliberately.  "  Your  name  is  Orson  Knapp.  Ask  any  man  in 
Whilbe^ieii  to  look  at  your  face,  and  see  if  he  Tcmombers  you.  I 
remember  Furtunatus  Morrison  well:  he  was  no  more  like  you 
than  1  :im.  1  do  not  believe  you.  Find  me  a  witness — find  me 
one  person  who  does  not  know  that  Fortunalus  Morrison  was 
rubbed  and  killed  near  Whitbcach  more  than  a  month  ago." 

"  Let  them  prove  that" 

"  It  bus  been  proved.  He  had  letters  and  other  articles  that 
proved  him  to  be  Fortunatus  Morrison." 


Me  was  never  what  they  call  particular  abc 

"And  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  that  ■« 
not  do.  You  are  an  impostor,  Onon  Knapp : 
one  thing  to  thank  me  for — that  instead  of  ha' 
of  doors  or  giving  you  into  custody  on  a  ch 
order  you  to  be  off  and  never  to  let  me  hear  of 
what  is  it,  now,  Andrews?"  he  asked  the  butler, 
into  the  study. 

"Miss  Carew  wishes  to  know,  sir,  if  she's 
sergeant  from  Whitbeach  wants  to  see  you  ab 
,  he's  not  in  a  hurry,  he  says,  and  vill   wail 
engaged." 

"  Tell  Miss  Carew  I  am  coming  directly,  and 
step  in  here. — And  now,  Mr.  Knapp,  as  yc 
constable  in  the  house,  perhaps  I  shall  get  rid  < 

"  For  now,  Mr.  Fenning,  And  as  far  as  I'm  < 
and  all.  I'd  rather  have  nothing  more  to  dc 
But  there's  the  girl,  sir^ — and  she  shall  be  foi 
rights,  as  sure  as  my  name's  'Natus  Momson. 
haven't  warned  you  fair." 

He  turned  away — a  man  with  a  shattered  f 
young  Squire's  friendship  had  been  to  him. 
hardest  blow  he  had  had  to  bear :  love  may  die 
to  believe  that  friendship  is  immortal.    He  cros 

the  rnnstahlt^  wat  cntfrinir  rm  his  waw  tn  t>i(»  «»->i 
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"Excuse  me,"  said  the  sergeant,  i lit emip ling:  him.  "Do  I 
understand  you  belong  to  Meshack's  Wild  Beast  Show  ?" 

"  Vcs,"  said  Amanda  eagerly.     "  He  saved  my  life" 

"Ah!     Where  was  that,  now  ? " 

"At  Whitbeach — on  the  comnion" 

"I  suppose  a  strong  fellow  like  you,  now,"  said  the  aergeant, 
"  is  pretty  valuable  to  Mr.  Meshack,  eh  ?  He  wouldn't  like  to  lose 
you  at  no  price,  I  suppose  ?  Did  you  happen  to  be  in  his  employ. 
now,  on  the  23rd — last  month,  you  know  ?" 

"Ah,"  said  Amanda,  who  was  burning  to  make  up  for  her 
conduct  to  her  old  enemy  by  proclaiming  his  story,  "  that  was  the 

day  they  hid  you  behind  the  bear,  when  the  policemen  came" 

"  Just  so,"  said  the  sergeant.  "  I  was  one  of  them — and  a  very 
pleasant  chat  with  Mr.  Meshack  wc  had,  too.  You're  Miss  Carew's 
own  maid,  miss,  aren't  you  ?  Well,  I  shall  know  where  to  find 
you. — What's  this  gentleman's  name  ?  " 

"  Knapp — and  he  " 

"Then  you'll  excuse  me,  Mr.  Knapp,  but  I'm  afraid  I  must  lake 
you  into  custody.     Will  you  oblige  me  by  holding  out  your  hands?  ,  - 
They're  pretty  strong :  I  shouldn't  like  them  to  be  loosji-'on  our 
way  to  Roxton."  ,  '^ 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Arthur  Fennis"^  coming  from  the 
study  into  the  hall — he  looked  frightfnlVi/pale.  "Has  this  man 
bucn  making  any  disturbance?     "If  he  does  not  go  at  once,  and 

]>caccably" 

"  I  suivv^o":'  rt  s  that  smuggling  business,"  said  'Natus.  "  Am  I 
to  iKfink  you  for  this,  sir  ?  But  never  mind,  if  you'll  be  good  to  the 
cliiKI." 

"  .\  smuggler  [00,  are  you  ?"  said  the  sergeant.  "  No,  sir,"  he 
said,  turning  to  Arthur  Penning,  "he's  committed  no  breach  of  the 
jiuace  yet  awhile.  I'm  executing  my  duly  by  arresting  this  maa 
Knapp  on  a  charge  of  murder." 

"  Murder  I "  exclaimed  'Natus.  "  No,  no — that  can't  be." 
"  Wc  shall  sec  that :  and  if  I  was  you,  I  wouldn't  say  another 
word,  but  just  let  mo  slip  on  the  handcuffs  and  come  quietly  along 
with  me.  I'm  sorry  it's  happened  in  your  house,  sir,"  he  said  to 
Colonel  Carew,  who,  with  his  daughter,  had  come  half  way  down 
the  stairs. 

'■  Is  there  no  end  to  it  ?"  said  Miss  Carew. 
"  What  murder,^"  asked  the  Colonel.     "Have  you  found " 
'•That  we  shall  see,  sir.    I  take  you  into  custody.  Mr,  Knapp,  on 
the  charge  of  the  wilful  murder  of  One  Fortunatus  Morrison." 
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conviction  would  be  rendered  easier  upon  the  fact ;  if  proved 
wrong,  conviction  would  be  rendered  yet  easier  upon  the  con- 
clusion. He  had  been  carefully  hidden  from  the  police  when 
they  called  at  the  menagerie  to  make  inquiries  about  this  very 
murder.  If  Mr.  Meshack  had  concealed  liim,  it  was  to  cheat  the 
law  :  if  he  had  concealed  himself,  it  was  to  cheat  both  Mr.  Meshack 
and  the  law.  It  would,  of  course,  be  proved  by  evidence  from 
Baltimore  that  both  a  Fortunatus  Morrison  and  an  Orson  Knapp 
had  sailed  on  board  the  Ji/ary  Ann.  Was  it  likely  that  they  would 
have  exchanged  names  ?  But  it  was  very  likely  indeed  that  one 
shipmate,  in  their  class  of  life,  would  leam  of  another  shipmate's 
wealth — and  there  was  at  once  a  clue  to  a  motive  for  murder.  And 
there  was  one  man  living — one  only — who  could  identify  the  sup- 
posed murderer  with  tlie  supposed  victim.  John  Morrison,  Mrs. 
Morrison,  old  Peter  Cobble  wore  dead  and  their  generation  either 
dead  or  departed  :  the  young  Cobbles  and  their  generation  were 
scattered  abroad  :  and  if  any  old  friend  or  comrade  of  John  Mor- 
rison's 'Natus  was  still  to  be  found,  how  could  he  swear  to  the  hand- 
sonic  young  man  of  four-and- twenty,  with  the  fair  face  and  the 
bright  smile,  in  this  battered  wanderer  of  over  forty,  with  the 
hideous  face  that  Arthur  Penning  himself  had  failed  to  recognise  ? 
A  stranger  named  Orson  Knapp,  shipmate  of  a  man  already 
proved  to  be  Fortunatus  Morrison  and  known  to  be  rich,  was 
fei;rvuiit  in  a  menagerie  that  had  mysteriously  appeared  and  disap- 
peared at  the  place  and  hour  of  the  rich  man's  murder.  He  atone 
had  bidden  himself  away  when  the  police  Came  to  the  menagerie  to 
make  inquiries.  He,  and  he  alone,  was  implicated  by  knowledge, 
motive,  place,  date,  and  the  conduct  of  a  conscious  criminal.  Not 
a  link  was  missing  in  tiie  fatal  chain. 

And  all  this  while  Arthur  I'enning's  thoughts _were  flying  lo  him- 
sell'  aUo.  He  had  become  a  murderer,  and  for  what  ?  To  defend 
hiiiisillfrom  a  man  who  was  stil!  living.  Both  his  crime  and  his 
sill  had  been  thrown  away.  He  was  both  murderer  and  fool — not 
that  llie  combination  is  rare.  He  had  well  nigh  made  the  honest 
eyes  ol'  his  future  wife  hateful  to  him  for  their  very  lionesty  by 
cornmilling  a  useless  sin.  It  seemed  fated  that  Fortunatus 
Morri.son  sliould  not  die — save  by  the  gallows.  He  had  prayed 
fur  the  J/<ir)'  -■'««  to  go  down — she  had  gone  down,  but  not  For- 
tnii.itus  .Morrison.  He  had  killed  the  survivor  with  his  own  hand, 
ill  oriKr  to  keep  the  devil  to  his  bond — that  survivor  was  not 
orrison.  Would  not  the  devil  be  satisfied  without  the 
imaginable  measure  of  sin  ? 
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He  felt  that  z/he  could  only  wash  the  stain  from  his  hand 
could  cleanse  it  from  his  heart  also,  do  justice  to  the  true  heii 
Millwood,  and  give  up  all,  even  the  hand  of  Miss  Carew,  to  rag 
his  peace  of  mind — that  treasure  which  is  only  recognised  whei 
is  lost  for  ever.  But  that  terrible  "i/""  stood  in  the  way,  2 
became  an  invincible  No.  He  was  not  one  of  those  criminals  ^ 
think  that  confession  can  un-commit  a  crime,  or  that  the  gallows, 
anything  on  earth,  can  expiate  what  cannot  be  undone.  He  coi 
not  bring  the  real  Orson  Knapp  to  life  again  any  more  than 
could  undo  the  wreck  of  the  Mary  Ann,  He  could  not  regain  1 
right  to  look  his  future  wife  in  the  face  any  more  than  he  coi 
undo  the  wreck  of  Hetty  Morrison,  whose  innate  passion  for  clin 
ing  had  brought  her  to  such  a  fall.  But — there  was  still  Fortuna' 
Morrison.  He  could  still  do  justice  and  save  him — and 
hanged. 

There,  after  all,  lay  the  whole  question  in  a  nutshell.  It  was  i 
him,  Arthur  Penning,  to  come  forward  and  say:  I  am  a  usurper; 
have  known  it  during  all  the  years  since  my  uncle  died.  When  t 
rightful  heir  returned,  I  murdered  him  for  his  inheritance — ^it  w 
he  that  I  murdered,  though  it  was  another  whom  my  hand  kille 
When  he  came  before  me,  as  if  from  the  grave,  I  denied  him.  Ai 
now  I  come  fonvard  to  throw  away  all  the  fruits  for  which  I  ha 
sinned — wealth,  rank,  life,  love,  hope,  and  honour.  And  I  comn 
'  this  unheard-of  sacrifice  to  save  a  life  that  is  of  no  value  to  tl 

world  and  to  throw  away  my  just  inheritance  upon  a  comm( 
fisherman  whom  his  own  father  would  have  disinherited  ar 
disowned. 

And  all  this  had  been  brought  home  to  him  by  the  ghost  of  tl; 
forgotten  Esther  Morrison.  Had  he  been  true  to  her,  though  fah 
to  her  lover  and  a  murderer  to  boot,  he  would  still  have  bee 
secure. 

If  he  could  only  contrive  to  save  his  cousin's  life,  and  prevent 
public  trial,  all  would  yet  be  well — he  would  not  have  to  reproac 
himself  with  a  double  murder,  his  future  life  would  be  unchanged 
and  he  would  not  have  sinned  in  vain.  But  it  was  too  late  to  ta] 
of  Ifs  any  more.  He  had  to  decide — shall  another  man  di< 
or  I? 

He  answered  it  in  the  almost  inevitable  way.     That  is  to  say,  h 
•  did  not  answer  it  at  all.    Things  must  take  their  destined  course- 

there  would  always  be  time  to  act,  even  at  the  end. 

But,  conscience-driven  as  he  was,  there  was  one  upon  whom  tfa 
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arrest  of  Orson  Knapp — since  I  must  call  him  so— bore 
perhaps  even  harder.     Amanda  was  hardly  less  c  ic 

than  Arthur  Penning,  and  more  remorseful.  ; 

murderess  :  for  it  was  she  who  had  betrayed  t  lO  hi      r 

his  life  to  save  hers.     Her  repentant  gratitude,  Z\ 

said,  had  turned,  when  once  touched  by  hui        fi  o      )Ij 

**  More — more — more!"    said    her    mist  "^         a  ! 

despair.     **  I  wish  they  had  not  found  that  hi  w 

believe  he  let  himself  be  taken  just  in  order  to  .     ]^ 

I  shall  never  see  the  Nile." 

*'  He  is  not  a  hideous  wretch,  madame,"  said  Amanda,  who 
not  yet  learned  that  not  to  contradict  a  spoiled  mistress  is  a 
the  duties  of  a  lady's  maid. 

*'  Who— the  murderer?" 

'*  He  is  not  a  murderer,  madame." 

"  But  he  is — if  I  can  do  nothing  e        I  can 
is  quite  right  for  you  to  be  sorry,  A  '  ^       w, 

ting  on  her  lecturing  air,  "since  I  y  -1 

think;  he  has  killed  a  man.     That       i  / 

hateful  of  all  crimes." 

*'  And  if  he  has  killed  a  man,  madame  ?" 

**  Good  gracious,  girl !  " 

"  Mr.  Meshack  killed  Nabuco.  Why  is  he  not  to  be  punished 
too  ?     Vou  have  told  me  who  made  us  all,  madame." 

"A  tiger  is  a  wild  beast,  like  a  rattlesnake:  we  may  kill  such- 
(  r  :ituivs  to  defend  ourselves.  And  if  men  behave  like  wild  beasts* 
ami  attack  us  we  may  kill  them  too." 

"  Then  the  man  was  a  wild  beast  that  he  killed.  Oh,  madame  I 
— save  him  like  you  saved  me!"  she  cried  out,  clasping  her 
hands.  **  Vou  know  ever} thing — you  can  do  everything:  save  him, 
|)1(  ase  !  He  would  not  have  been  taken  but  for  me.  He  saved 
\\\i\  and  I  have  killed  him." 

"  V(Mx  girl  ! — I'm  afraid  there  was  something  in  what  Arthur  said 
abou  thate,  after  all.  That  would  be  dreadful — a  murderer! — ^And 
not  even  a  handsome  one.     No.     I  can  do  nothing,  Amanda." 

"  Oh  yes,  you  can,  madame  !  Tell  Mr.  Penning  to  tell  the  police 
to  let  him  go." 

"  Tlic  Queen  could  not  do  that,  Amanda.  Don't  be  afraid :  you 
could  not  help  what  you  have  done,  and  it  is  helping  in  a  crime  to 
shield  a  murderer.  You  have  done  nothing  wrong — I  tell  you  so. 
(iood  nii,dit — as  1  am  in  a  hurry  to  dream  of  Lotus  blossoms,  I 
won't  ask  you  to  delay  me  by  helping  me." 
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"There  is  nothing  to  be  done,  madame  ?*' 
**  Nothing — nothing  at  all.     Good  night,  Amanda." 
**  Good  night,  madame." 

Now  ignorance  is  not  stupidity:  and,  if  it  were,  ther 
wonderful  quickcner  of  the  wits  called — but  there  is  no  need  ti 
its  name.  It  was  only  in  the  budding  stage  yet,  when  a  rose 
yet  ripe  to  be  called  a  rose.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  Ai 
though  ignorant  of  the  complete  distinction  between  a  brute 
man,  was  not  stupid :  and  that  gratitude,  pity,  repentance,  re 
and  the  freshness  of  the  freshest  womanhood  provided  an 
soil  for  the  growth,  nay,  for  the  sudden  bursting  into  full  bl( 
of  the  inevitable  flower. 

And  so  her  wits,  unspoiled  by  reason,  experience,  or  an 
blunters  of  edges  and  bringers  of  rust,  were  set  working.  S 
not  go  to  bed,  or  even  undress.  She  put  on  her  hat  and,  ' 
silence  learned  by  imitation  and  frequent  practice  from  hei 
feline  teachers,  went  out  of  the  house  through  the  open 
window  of  the  drawing  room,  in  front  of  which  the  Colon 
smoking  on  the  lawn.  She  knew  he  would  notice  her :  and 
he  did  he  would  probably  say  nothing.  He  was  always  exp 
his  daughter's  gipsy-like  protegee  to  take  French  leave  son 
or  night,  and  would  certainly  have  done  nothing  to  stop  her. 
She  had  been  long  enough  at  Hill  House  by  this  time  to 
her  way  to  the  police  station  at  Roxton,  which  was  less  than 
j  If  I  away.     She  walked  straight  into  it,  and  said  to  a  constable 

:  r  office — 

J  **  If  you  please,  sir,  I  am  Miss  Carew's  maid." 

"  Ah — the  witness  against  Knapp.     I  know.     But  what  c 
want  at  this  time  of  night?    YouUl   be  sent  for   when 
wanted." 

**  They  want  to  make  quite  sure,  at  once,  sir,  that  I  know  \ 
\  that  I  mayn't  have  made  a  mistake  in  the  hurr}'." 

\  "Who  are  'they'?" 

"  Colonel  Carew,  sir,  and  Miss  Carew,  and  Mr.  Penning." 
apparently,  had  none  of  Arthur  Fenning's  scruples  about  tej 
III  lie  to  a  policeman. 

**  You'd  better  speak  to  the  superintendent. — There  he  is, 
passage.     Here's  the    witness  to    the    identification    of  K 
wants  to  make  sure  she  knows  him.     Not  that  there  can  be 
doubt,  I  should  say — there's  not  another  face  like  his  in  £ng-! 
"  Of  course,"  said  the  superintendent,  **  it's  important  to 
no  mistakes  at  starting.     Let  her  see  the  prisoner." 
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She  was  led  by  a  constable  along  two  or  three  gas-lit 
till  her  conductor  stopped  and  opened  the  door  of  a 
Til  ere  was  the  prisoner,  on  a  truckle  bed,  employed  in  the 
of  tlie  most   brilliant   genius   for   sleeping  that  was   sui        e"- 
enjoyed  by  mortal  man. 

*'  There  he  is,"  said  the  constable. 

The  prisoner   rolled   round  and  wo)      up.      "'T 
surely?"  he  asked.     "What — Miss  Jei      —Miss  I  ?" 

"  The  young  lady  wants  to  have  a  lo<     at  you,       .  K  * 

the  constable,  taking  out  a  note-book  and  "  Now, 

very  careful,  if  you  please.     If  I  was  you,        .  ),  I'd  ^ 

and  be  wide-awake,  and  not  say  a  word.     .      I't  1         r< 
cell,  miss — that's  waste  of  time.     Look  at  the  p  ] 

ever  see  him  before  7^ 

*'  Ves,"  said  Amanda  at  once,  taking  her  eyes  from  the 
with  its  iron  bars. 

*'  Where  ?" 

"In  Mr.  Meshack's  Royal  Menagerie." 

"  When  did  you  last  see  him  there  ?" 

"•  The  day  they  killed  Nabuco,"  she  said,  1< 
jjrisoncr. 

*'  Was  that  after  the  constables  came  .^" 

•*  Ves.     When  they  came  he  was  hiding  in  the  bear's  cage." 

"  You're  (juite  certain  sure  he's  the  man  ?" 

"  (Juite  certain  sure." 

Slic  never  once  took  her  eyes  from  the  unfortunate  man  whose 
(louni  she  was  sealing  while  she  spoke  in  a  cold  voice  that  sounded 
cruel  in  its  absolute  want  of  inflection.  Such  eager  revenge  for  the 
death  of  a  tiger  must  have  seemed  to  her  victim  nothing  less  than 
al)>()!uiely  diabolical — of  a  piece  with  the  hypocritical  gratitude 
that  had  been  planned  for  his  betrayal.     Well:  like  father,  like 
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"  IVue  enough,"  said  the  prisoner.  **  She  knows  me,  and  I 
know  lur.  I  don't  much  mind  what  happens  now,  as  that's 
llstlier's  child.  The  best  luck  I  can  have  now  is  to  be  just  killed 
on  out  of  it  all — and  that'll  come,  for  I'm  a  lucky  man." 

*'  I'm  buund  to  put  all  this  down,  Mr.  Knapp,"  said  the 
c(>nstal)lc'. 

"  1  hat's  all."  lie  turned  away — and  I  fear  the  bitterness  of  his 
brtr aval  by  Amanda  was  not  wholly  due  to  her  being  Esther's  child. 
\\  NJir  was  growing  conscious  of  the  rose,  his  youth  had  been 
ren*."Acd  by  the  fire. 
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Amanda  left  the  cell  as  quickly  as  she  entered  it/  and  wi 
the  constables  good-night  without  showing  the  least  sjonpto 

emotion. 

■ 

The  prisoner  did  not  go  to  sleep  again.  Even  he  failed  t< 
the  clear  hand  of  unfailing  good  fortune  in  being  betrayed  to  d 
by  the  girl  for  whose  sake  he  would  have  gladly  given  his  1 
hundred  times  over.  But  this  death  was  not  for  her  sake. 
enemy,  his  fancied  friend,  ^'as  leaving  him  to  die  for  no  crime, 
his  enemy's  daughter  was  knotting  the  noose  with  her  own  ha 
Suppose  she  believed  him  to  be  the  murderer  not  only  of  a 
but  of  a  man  }  Then  her  excuse,  her  belief  in  his  guilt,  gave  d 
its  only  real  pang. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  ever  felt  like  giving  in- 
had  not  even  the  energy  left  to  walk  about  his  cell,  but  sat  upor 
edge  of  the  bed  for  hours,  brooding — not  upon  death — but  i 
friendship  and  trust,  and  love,  and  all  such  mockeries.  At  last  he 
a  beaten  man.  The  wreck  of  the  Mary  Ann  had  spared  him 
treasure — hope :  but  now  that  was  gone.  He  could  not  ima, 
anything  on  earth  to  hope  for.  He  even  had  the  desperate  thoi 
that,  when  his  trial  came,  he  would  plead  guilty  and  have  it  c 
His  life  could  be  of  no  use  even  to  Amanda  now.  She  was  in 
father's  house  after  all,  and  his  cruellest  enemy. 

Suddenly  he  saw  a  goblin  bounding  towards  him  across 
cell. 

He  remembered  his  first  waking  from  fever  in  the  bear*s  ca 
how  he  fancied  that  reason  had  left  him.  Now  he  was  sure  o 
and  no  wonder.  ''  I  suppose  that's  luck :  they  don't  hang  madmi 
thought  he.     "  But  the  fancy  was  prettier  last  time." 

The  goblin  bounded  towards  him  by  short  leaps,  and  t 
sprang  upon  his  knees. 

"  No,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head,  "  I  don't  believe  in  ^ 
Monkeys  don't  get  locked  up  in  cells  for  murder.  But  if  they  d 
Give  me  a  kiss,  old  chap,  whether  you  a/;f  Jack  out  of  the  menag 
or  only  an  ape  out  of  a  dream.  Yes — you  an  the  prettiest  .far 
you  re  the  ugliest  of  apes,  but  men  and  women  are  ugly  to  3 
You  don't  mind  kissing  a  scratched  face,  do  you,  or  shaking  a  ] 
because  it's  been  in  handcuffs  ? — Holloa  !  Have  they  begun  to  h; 
you  already — or  have  I  got  the  rope  twisted  up  in  a  craze  ?  " 

The  creature  had  just  been  able  to  reach  the  bed,  but  he  ^ 
prevented  from  going  farther  by  a  cord  from  the  window  bars.   *] 
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prisoner  followed  the  cord,  the  presage  of  his  Own  fate,  wilh  his 
eyes,  and  found  that  it  was  not  fastened  to  the  bars,  but  ran  between 
th(;m.  He  took  up  the  ape,  or  its  wraith,  again,  -.vho  seemed  over- 
whelmed with  joy  at  meeting  once  more  his  friend  the  lion  king ; 
and  then  he  found  something  else  tied  to  the  creature's  waist 
besides  the  cord  :  it  was  a  small  bag,  in  which  were  two  very 
Jioncst,  or  else  very  dishonest  things  —  a  small  crow-bar  and  a 
large  file. 

"These  tiave  a  real  feel  about  them,  anyhow,"  he  said,  as  he 
poised  them  in  his  hands.     "Anyhow,  I'll  try." 

The  deepest  despair  seldom  refuses  a  chance  of  escape  from  the 
death  it  desires.  Even  wilful  suicides,  when  they  find  out  what 
drowning  means,  clutch  at  straws,  and  are  not  sorrj-  when  some 
passer-by  ts  brave  and  weak-minded  enough  to  risk  a  presumably 
sane  man's  life  to  save  a  fool's.  The  iron  bars  were  weak,  and  the 
prisoner  was  strong :  he  was  heavy,  but  active,  and  the  rope  brought 
by  the  ape  was  strong  also. 

Possibly  the  surveillance  over  the  very  tmfreqnent  prisoners 
who  happened  to  find  themselves  in  Roxton  station-house  was 
rather  lax  :  at  any  rate  this  important  prisoner  was  soon 
engaged  in  tying  the  rope  to  a  bar  that  it  had  not  been  necessary  to 
remove.  He  had  looked  carefully  round,  and  £aw  nobody.  The 
window  looked  into  a  back  lane  and  was  faced  by  a  high  blank 
v.all.  Its  distance  from  the  ground  was  apparently  some  twenty 
left,  so  that  the  rope  was  hardly  required,  except  to  secure  himself 
ag.iinst  the  risk  of  a  sprained  ankle.  He  nude  the  ape  clasp 
liis  neck,  hung  for  a  moment  to  the  rope,  and  then  dropped  in 
■-:ifrty.  He  leaned  against  the  blank  wall  for  a  minute  and 
|ioi!ilered  over  what  he  should  do  with  his  liberty — if  he  could  keep 
iL.  fur  a  murderer's  escape  in  these  days  was  less  easy  than  a 
,'-:;iu:,':;ler's  P.  generation  ago, 

"  I  suppose  this  is  luck,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  but  I  don't  know. 
Yes — it  must  be  uncommon  luck  when  a  very  ape  brings  one  a 
r.ipi'  and  a  bar  and  a  file  to  get  out  of  gaol  just  like  any  Christian, 
.•.wCi  liker.  /won't  furget_j'i>«.  Jack:  you  and  I'll  hang  together. 
I  wondLT  if  I  could  get  aboard  a  ship  at  Lyjiomouth,  as  I  did 
iicfore  ?  I  should  like  to  get  out  West  again,  any  way — I'm  no 
-■>od  here.  I  don't  seem  to  know  England,  nor  Englishmen,  since 
ii:c-v've  took  to  bathing  machines  in  Whitbeach  Bay.  I'm  sorry  for 
.M'.shack  ;  it's  hard  on  him  to  lose  his  best  m:in  and  hi;  best 
.,iM:ikiy  too:  and  he's  a  good  fellow,  though  he's  a  Frenchman. 
1']!  !,■.■:  out  West  if  I  can  and  make  another  fortune,  and  leave  it  to 
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the  monkeys.  They'll  make  the  best  use  of  money — ^the/ll 
it  away.  Well,  come  along,  Jack:  we'll  try  Ljmemouth,  i 
we're  caught  by  the  way,  why — well,  I  told  you  we'll  hang  tog 
They  don't  care  much  about  a  man's  looks  aboard  a  ship,  or  1 
never  have  taken  Knapp,  poor  fellow.  And  they'll  have  to  re 
good  sailor  if  they  won't  have  a  good  monkey.  Come  along, 
we'll  try  our  luck,  anyhow." 

With  the  monkey  still  perched  on  his  shoulders  he  left  the  \ 
he  had  yet  many  hours  of  favourable  darkness  before  him  wl 
to  get  clear  of  Roxton.  But  he  had  not  moved  many  steps  ^ 
under  a  gas  lamp,  he  was  met  face  to  face  by — ^Amanda.  H 
lost,  then,  after  all. 

He  could  not  pass  her — and  not  only  because  she  touched 
on  the  arm. 

**  Give  me  the  monkey,"  she  said,  "  if  you  please." 

**  You  don't  mean  to  give  me  a  chance  of  such  a   poor  s< 
stuff  as  bare  life,  then?    Very  well — as  you  will.      Were  y< 
afraid  I  should  escape  through  iron  bars  that  you  must  come 
self  to  watch  the  back  of  my  cell }    Or  were  you  sent  he 

your Why  is  he  so  bitter  against  me  because  I  just  happ 

be  alive  ?    What  have  I  done  ?    What  is  he  afraid  of,  if  he'i 
afraid  of  you  ?    But  it's  nonsense  asking  questions.      Here  ] 
Do  what  you  like  with  me  among  the  lot  of  you.      I  see  i1 
use  trj'ing  to  escape,  even  if  a  monkey  comes  down  special 
!  •    I  the  sky." 

"  Oh — don't  stay  talking — I  don't  know  an}'thing — only  be  q 
give  me  back  the  monkey,  and  run." 

"  What — ^}'ou  have  not  come  to  send  me  back  to  gaol  ?** 

**  I  ?  No  !  Where  do  you  think  the  monkey  came  from,  t 
Do  you  think  he  brought  you  a  file  of  his  own  accord  ?  Noi 
what  he's  clever  enough,  bless  him  !  Only  he  would  never 
known  where  to  find  you  if  I  hadn't  run  up  the  road  to  wher 
caravan  stops  and  given  Tom  a  sovereign  to  lend  me  him  ti 
morrow  to  get  up  a  joke  for  ^liss  Carew — him  and  the  other  th 
It's  all  safe.  Mr.  Meshack  knows  nothing  at  all,  and  Tom  will 
his  tongue  about  letting  out  Jack — Oh — I  thought  I  had  killed 
— and  you  had  saved  me  !     But  never  mind  that — ran  I" 

"  But  I  do  mind  that — and  I  won't  run.     I  mind  that  more 
anything  else  in  the  world.     I'd  rather  be  hanged,  knowing-  y 
tried  to  save  me,  than  have  all  the  luck  going  if  you Is  it  tn 

"  That  I  want  to  save  you  ?  Of  course  it's  trae.  Why  d 
you  go  .^" 
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**  Because  I  choose  to  stay.     Because  luck's  coming  back 
and  a  minute  won't  make  much  odds,  any  way.      I'll  be 
enough  after.     The  quicker  you  answer  the  sooner  I  shall  be  g 
Are  you  living  with  your  father  V^ 

"  ■My  father  }  What  makes  you  think  I  have  a  father  ?  I  am 
lady's  maid  to  Miss  Carew,  who  is  going  to  be  married  to  Mr. 
Fanning." 

*'  Ah  !     Was  it  he  who  took  you  from  the  menagerie  and 
with  the  lady  he's  to  be  married  to  V^ 

*'  Who  .?" 

*'  Mr.  Penning." 

*^No!" 

**  Who  did  then  .^" 

**  I   ran   away.      And  Miss  Carew  found        —  is 

woman  in  the  whole  world.     I  should  like  to  K 

please  go !" 

**  And  why  did  you  run  away  ?" 

**  Because  I  hated  them  all — because  they  shot  Nabuco- 
I  hated  you." 

*'  Vou  hate  mc  now  ?" 

"Haven't  I   saved  you  from  prison?    Am  I  not  here?     I 
been  hating  myself  for  what  I  said  to  you  that  day." 

"  riien  God  bless  you  for  not  hating  me  !  Do  you  hate  me  little 
c  iiougli  to  ^Mve  me  a  promise — for  your  own  sake,  Jenny  ?" 

"  Oh,  anythinij,  everything  you  can  think  of,  if  you'll  only 
run  ! 

''  It's  because  I'm  going  to  run — because  I  shan't  see  you,  that 
1  a  k  )ou  —  Give  me  your  word,  Jenny,  that  whatever  happens 
t  »  \ini  }ou'll  let  somebody  in  Roxton  know  where  I  may  hear 
of  you." 

''Miss  Carew  .^" 

*'  No — that  wouldn't  do  at  all.  Somebody  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  your — with  Mr.  Penning." 

"Dr.  Redmond?" 

"  Yes — tell  him  you've  a  friend,  a  sailor,  who  doesn't  want  to  lose 
sii^^ht  of  you.  I  remember  Dr.  Redmond — he's  the  only  gentleman 
I  ever  knew.  Yes,  wherever  you  go,  whatever  you  do,  whatever 
happens  to  you,  send  word  to  Dr.  Redmond  and  ask  him  to  keep  it 
for  a  Whitbeach  sailor.  IIc'll  do  anything  for  a  Whitbeach  sailor. 
You'll  give  mc  your  word  to  that,  Jenny?" 

♦'Yes." 

"  Don't  cry,  Jenny." 

*'  I'm  not  crying.     They'll  be  coming  after  \ 
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**  Good-bye.    And  here's  Jack — good-bye.  Jack  :  God  b 
of  you.    And,  Jenny — can  you  read  ?  " 
.    "  I*m  trying,"  she  sobbed.    "  Miss  Carew's  trying  to  tej 

•*  ril  write  you  a  letter,  and  you  can  take  it  to  Dr.  Rec 
read.  And  Til  maybe  write  to  him  too. — I  suppose  you  nei 
speak  of  Esther  Morrison  ?  " 

"  No,"  sobbed  Amanda.    Why  would  he  not  g^o  ? 

"  She  didn't  mind  giving  'me  a  kiss,  Jenny,  when  I  \ir; 
years  younger,  and  not  quite  such  an  ugly  looking*  ruffian 
now.  Tm  going — but  couldn't  you  manage  to  fancy  you'i 
Morrison's  little  girl  }  " 

She  put  up  her  face  at  once,  and  was  not  afraid  of  lei 
lips  touch  his  deepest  scar.  "  I'm  nobody's  little  girl,"  s 
"  I'm  myself — ^you  were  hurt  not  for  Esther  Morrison,  but 
I  won't  hear  of  Esther  Morrison."    And  she  sobbed  again. 

"  Don't  say  that,  Jenny !  But  you'll  know  all  some  day,  \s 
live  or  die.  You  don't  think  I'm  a  murderer,  then  ?  "  H 
from  the  kiss  ;  but  I  fear  his  logic  was  unsound. 

"  I  don't  believe  anything — but  you  and  Madame  " . 

"  I  am  not  a  murderer,  Jenny.  Nobody  has  ever  died  thn 
— not  even  Nabuco.  If  you'd  stayed  longer  you'd  have  knc 
Nabuco  was  not  killed,  but  sent  far  away  " 

**  Oh — what  do  I  care  about  Nabuco  now  ?  What  do  I  ca 
anything  if  you  don't  go  ?  " 

**  One  moment,  Jenny — ^you  don't  care  about  Nabuco— - 
you're  afraid  for  me  ?" 

•'  They  will  be  coming — run  ! " 

"To  the  world's  end — and  back — if  you  say  that  again." 

*'\Vhat?" 

**  That  you  care  about  me  more  than  a  tiger.     I5  it  true  ? ' 

He  seized  both  her  hands  and  looked  into  her  eyes.  It 
no  professed  face-reader  like  Miss  Carew  to  see — what 
Summer  had  come  in  winter,  joy  in  despair,  roses  in  snow. 
Hetty  lived  again,  not  only  in  her  child,  but  in  the  heart  of  t 
who  had  loved  her.  How  could  they  not  love  }  It  was  the  n 
of  steel  and  fire :  they  stood  alone,  the  only  friends  in  a  w 
loneliness  and  lies.  He  held  her  to  his  heart  for  one  momei 
stayed  there  one  moment  more. 

"  Good-bye,  my  own  Jenny !    You'll  hear  from  me  agai 
legs  are  not  'Natus  Morrison's  if  they  can  catch  me  now  1 
won't — and  if  they  did,  I've  got  better  than  the  veiy  best 
all  the  world — I've  got  you  I  " 

In  one  moment  more  he  was  gone. 
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STROKE  THE  SEVENTH. 
The  Wonderful  Voyage  of  the  Basque  "Arabella." 


Christmas  Day  was  at  hand. 

But  it  was  not  the  Christmas  weather  of  fable,  frost  and  snow: 
nor  was  it  the  Christmas  weather  of  familiar  fact — of  tepid  fog 
above  and  melting  mud  below.  It  was  not  tepid,  but  hot :  and  the 
sky  was  bluer,  higher,  and  clearer  than  in  those  long  departed 
Junes  that  we  have  handed  over  as  a  legacy  of  imagination  to  our 
children.  We  are  in  other  scenes :  we  have  left  the  romances  and 
realities  of  Whitbeach,  old  and  new,  far  behind  and  away.  In 
truth,  they  are  forgotten,  the  new  as  well  as  the  old.  After  nine 
day^i,  we  are  told,  nothing  is  new :  so  that  after  many  hundreds  of 
days  evcrj-thing  must  be  very  old. 

But  not  so  old  as  Christmas  time :  and  Christmas  time  is  not  so 
old  .IS  the  history  of  the  country  where  we  have  met  with  such 
un-Christmas-like  Christmas  weather.  In  short  we  are  in  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile. 

i\Iost  people  have  passed,  are  passing,  or  wilt  pass  through 
Alivaudri.i ;  :md  the  rest  of  the  world  knows  all  about  it,  or  may  if , 
it  [iliases  without  very  much  trouble.  It  were  well  nigh  as  needless 
to  de^^cribc  anew  the  main  gateway  of  the  world  as  to  say  that  on  a 
ciTlain  d.iy  towards  Cliristmas  a  certain  mail  sto^imer  was  due  to 
K^iil  fnr  Southampton.     Her  name,  on  this  particular  occasion,  was 

lA:ii-(ly  .It  eleven  o'clock  she  left  the  harbour  on  her  homeward 
VMia;;.'.  And,  exactly  at  twelve,  a  party  of  two  gentlemen,  3  young 
l.iily,  am!  her  maid,  hurried  to  the  quay. 

■■  .\re  wf  in  time  ?"  asked  the  younger  gentleman,  in  a  tooe 
almost  too  anxious  to  be  polite,  of  a  young  Englishman  in  sea- 
uiiirorm  who  was  lounging  about  and  watching  the  craft  in  the 
harbour. 

"  For  the  (htnf^cs?" 

"  \'\\\  aTnuil  nil.     She  has  been  gone  this  hour." 

'■The  Devil!     We're  too  late,  after  all  I     Can't  we  overtake 

h.T  .-■-'■ 

■■  Well — I  should  say  No.    You  might  race  her — but  I'd  back  her 
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"  ^\^len  does  the  next  packet  sail  ?     Do  you  know  ?" 

"  The  Indus  sails  on  Saturday." 

"  And  we  cannot  wait  a  day — what  is  to  be  done  ?'* 

"  I  only  see  one  thing  to  be  done/'  said  the  elder  gc 
**  We  must  wait  for  the  Indus^  and  stay  here." 

"  I'm  afraid  that  won't  help  you,  sir,"  said  the  joung  ofl 
belong  to  the  Indus^  and  I  happen  to  know  that  she's  ful 
berth  to  spare." 

•*  I  would  pay  anything,"  said  the  younger  gentleman. 

**  If  you  like,  I'll  speak  to  the  Captain,  sir,"  said  the 
the  Indus,  who  had  glanced  at  the  young  lady. 

**I  am  so  sorry!"  she  said  to  her  companions.  "Th 
never  have  happened  if  it  had  not  been  for  me.  Please  don' 
mc,  but  get  home  yourself,  in  whatever  way  you  can.  Perhs 
may  be  room  in  the  Indus  for  one." 

**  And  that  would  be  too  late.  This  is  a  matter  of  days 
Why,  the  Ganges  would  have  brought  us  home  barely  in  tii 
we've  lost  her.  One  vote  may  be  everything — Parliament 
dissolved  and  I  may  lose  my  scat,  and  ail  because  we  have 
Ganges,^^ 
\\  "  No,  it  can't  be  as  bad  as  that,"  said  the  elder  gentlema 

*'  But  It  may." 

**  I  shall  never  forgive  myself — never,"  said  the  lad^-.  "  If  j 
been  for  me  you  would  have  got  all  the  newspapers  and  th^ 
and  known  about  this  sudden  session — ^there  was  always  a  fa 
my  seeing  the  Nile." 

"The  Nile  was  all  right,"  said  the  elder  gentleman.  **  W< 
have  been  all  right  if  we  had  kept  to  the  Nile.  But  the  de 
not  in  the  programme." 

"  I  will  never — never — as  long  as  I  live,  be  wilful  again." 

The  young  officer  of  the  Indus,  who  seemed  to  think  th 
worth  making  a  special  effort  for,  returned,  and  said-^ 
!  "  I'm  very  sorry,  sir ;  but  I've  spoken  to  the  captain  hims 

It's   quite  impossible.      But  he  was  sorry  for  your   diffic 
the  matter  seems  of  consequence,  and  he  told  me  to  tell  y 
there  is  a  ship  sailing  for  England  to-day.    It  might  be  woi 
while  to  inquire." 
I  "  Indeed,  that  is  very  kind  of  you,"  said  the  younger  geni 

**  to  take  so  much  trouble — for  strangers.  It  is  of  the  j 
consequence — I  will  make  inquiries  immediately.  We  sli 
forget  your  kindness,  you  may  be  sure.  May  I  ask  to  whom 
indebted.?" 
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"  Pray  don't  mention  it — I  am  very  glad  to  be  of  service  :  to 
fellow-countrymen,"  answered  the  offii;cr,  with  a  glance  at  ihc  young 
lady.  "And  I  wouldn't  be  too  sanguine:  the  vessel  is  only  a 
chance,  and  may  come  to  nothing  after  all.  My  name  ?  Maxwell, 
second  officer  of  the  Indus." 

"  I  will  not  forget  it.  Here  is  my  card  :  ihese  are  Colonel  Carew 
and  Miss  Carew.    And  this  vessel  ?" 

"  She  is  called  the  Arahtlla.     But  that  is  all  I  know  of  her." 

"  And  where  can  we  hear  of  her  ?" 

"  She  will  be  in  the  harbour,  hard  ty.  If,  as  I  hear,  she  sails  in  an 
hour." 

"  Then  there  is  no  time  to  lose." 

"  I  will  come  with  you,  Mr,  Penning — I  am  not  busy,  as  you  see," 

The  Arabella  was  easily  found,  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour — 
a  moderately  large  vessel  and  apparetitly  a  trader. 

"What  do  you  think  of  her  looks?"  asked  Mr.  Penning. 
"Well  enough — but  1  should  rather  doubt  her  accommodation 

"Oh,  never  mind  that!"  said  Miss  Carew.  "The  worse  the 
better — I  want  to  do  penance — and  I  should  like  to  make  a  voyage 
without  any  of  the  common-place  comforts :  we  arc  fresh  from  the 
dfSLTt,  you  know." 

■' Vou  would  be  a  model  passenger,"  said  Mr.  Maxwell.  "The 
Iii,lus  has  had  a  loss,  I  can  see." 

A  message  was  sent  on  board  the  Arabtlla  to  the  Captain,  who 
presently  appeared.  He  was  a  short,  bluff  merchant  captain,  of  the 
common  Kuglish  type  and  pattern,  looking  at  present  a  little 
hurried,  and  perhaps  a  little  cross  at  being  intcmiptcd,  Mr. 
Maxwell  fell  back  politely,  and  left  Mr.  Penning  to  conduct  his 

'■  1  am  ^L^.  Penning,  member  for  Daneshire:  these  are  Colonel 
Cari'w,  Miss  Carew,  and  her  maid.  It  is  of  public  importance  that 
I  siioukl  not  lose  a  day,  an  hour,  in  starting  for  England :  and  wc 
have  lust  our  vessel,  the  Ganges.  Can  you  let  us  take  passage  in 
the  A,.,l.,il.i  ?" 

Tile  Captain  pushed  up  his  cap  and  scratched  his  head.  "  Well 
sir— No." 

"No!— Why?" 

"  We  can't  accommodate  ladies." 

"  Oh,  don't  consider  mc  a  lady,  please,  Captain  I"  broke  in  Miss 
Carew. 
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**  But  I'm  afraid  I  must,  miss,"  said  the  Captain,  with  the 
of  a  smile.    **  Leastways  a  female.    And  there's  two  of  yon." 

"  Oh,  \ve  shan't  mind.  We  can  do  without  accommodatioi 
fact,  I  hate  accommodation.    We're  just  from  the  desert" — 

"  Aye,   miss — but    a    desert    isn't   a  ship — it's    got  plei 


room." 


**  Then — Arthur — papa  and  I  will  stay  behind.     You  go." 

•*  It's  all  the  same,"  said  the  Captain.  "There's  no  roon 
gentleman." 

"  I  will  pay  fifty  pounds  for  a  passage,"  said  Mr.  Penning. 

"That's  handsome.     But  can't's  can't,  I'm   afraid*  sir. 
Arabella  don't  take  passengers.    I  don't  want  them.     They  inl 
with  the  cargo  and  bother  the  hands." 

"  You  can't  find  room  for  one — not  for  fifty  pounds  ?" 

**Well,  it  isn't  exactly,  can't,  either.    I  won't,  sir." 

"  Why  won't  you  ?    I'll  pay  a  hundred  pounds." 

"That's  uncommonly  handsome.  But  I  won't — well,  bee 
won't.    There — I  can't  say  fairer." 

"Yes,  you  will,"  said  Miss Carew. 

'*  Well,  that's  pretty  strong,  miss,  to  a  captain,  about  hij 
ship,  anyhow.  If  I  was  to  take  you  I  should  be  afraid  of  a  m 
And  I  have  some  roughish  fellows  on  board,  too." 

"  Then  you'd  better  take  me — I  should  like  to  see  a  n 
M'here  I  am  !  " 

**  Well — ^}'ou  are  a  good  plucked  one.  I  won't  say  I  wo 
carry  you  and  your  friends  if  it  was  possible.  But  it'« 
possible." 

**  Evcr}-thing  is  possible,"  said  Miss  Carew,  fresh  from 
Pyramids,  that  had  looked  down — not  without  scorn- 
Napoleon. 

**  Look  here,  miss.    It's  not  possible.    You  can't  eat  sea  ra 
You  can't  stow  yourself  at  night  in  a  doghole.     You    can 
without  stewards  and  stewardesses  and  such  like  luxuries. 
can't  sail  with  a  lot  of  rough  hands,  foreigners  and  all  sorts 
never  came  near  a  lady  in  their  lives." 

**  I  can,  though !  I  have  eaten  desert  rations,  and  stowed  n 
in  a  tent,  and  done  without  stewards  and  stewardesses,  and 
with  Arabs  who  never  saw  an  Englishwoman.  I  came  out  to 
for  adventures,  and  I  want  another.  But  there — ^I'U  give  i 
though  I  should  enjoy  it  immensely,  and  I'm  a  bom  sailor. 
give  up  the  Avabellay  she  said,  with  a  sigh,  "and  you  shall  tak< 
Penning." 
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"Well — I  don't  like  to  disappoint  a  lady  likey<      t 
roughing  it  and  is  fond  of  the  sea.     I've  half  am        to 
there.     I'll  take  the  whole  lot  of  you  for  a  hundred 

"  Of  course  you  will !"  said  Miss  Carew. 

''  But  I  cannot  think  of  your  going,"  said  Mr.  Penning.  "  It 
never  do  for  you." 

**  But  I  will  go." 

"  Once  upon  a  time,"  said  the  Colonel,  gra*       ,  "  i 

the  land  of  Egypt  a  girl  who  said  that  she  would        er, 
long  as  she  lived,  be  wilful  again." 

**  No  more  I  will — when  I  get  home.  It's  for  Arthur's 
Captain  only  promised  to  take  the  lot  of  us — not  one.  I 
won't  take  Arthur  without  me." 

**  Are  you  sure  there's  no  real  chance  of  any  danger,  ( 
said  Mr.  Maxwell,  coming  forward. 

**  Danger  ?  Bless  you,  no." 

**  You  called  your  crew  a  roughish  lot,  you  know- 
unload  ?" 

**  London  Docks.     And  when  I  called  I 

mean  they  were  rascals.    The/ re  a  good  crew, 
days  :  but  they  have  none  of  them  be  at  * 

they  don't  pick  their  words." 

'*  You  might  set  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  ashore  so 
so  that  they  may  get  home  by  land." 

'*  Much  you  know  about  our  service,  young  gentleman  1  I  daren't 
delay  my  voyage  for  a  thousand  pound,  if  the  Queen  wanted  to  go 
ashore.  No — if  they  come  with  the  Arabella  they  must  go  with  the 
Arabella.  Now,  then — get  your  traps  on  board,  and  be  sharp  if  you 
please.     The  pilot's  aboard." 

"  I  hope  your  cargo  isn't  grain  ?  That's  awkward  sometimes  in 
the  Bay  of  liiscay,"  said  Mr.  Maxwell,  looking  towards  Miss  Carew 
as  if  he  rather  repented  of  having  helped  to  find  her  what  would 
probably  j)rove  an  uncomfortable  passage. 

**  Grain  ?  No.  Mine's  a  safe  cargo — pretty  near  as  safe  as  you'll 
find." 

♦♦What  is  it,  if  I  may  ask  .J^" 

"  Oh  yes,  you  may  ask.     It's  hides  and  ivory.     Now,  ladies." 

So  Miss  Carew  had  at  last  obtained  the  grand  of      r  li      - 

she  had  seen  the  Pyramids  and  the  Sphinx  and        1  \ 
Nile.     More,  even — her  appetite  for  travel  g 

and  she  had  commanded  her  protectors  to 
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where  few  women  save  Englishwomen — and  but  few  of  1 
have  gone.  She  was  a  real  adventuress,  in  the  good  sense 
abused  word,  and  her  father,  though  he  pretended  to  hold  he 
shared  her  zeal  for  voyages  because  it  was  his  own  and  indu 
because  it  was  hers.  But  none  of  the  party  had  been  a  men 
and  insatiable  traveller  than  Arthur  Penning.  He  had  been 
to  rest  anywhere:  he  seemed  to  think  little  of  leadii 
future  wife  into  certain  discomforts  and  possible  perils  m  co 
son  with  the  indulgence  of  his  incessant  energy.  In  him  s 
found  anything  but  an  obstacle  to  her  wilful  wajrs.  It  was  mi 
own  fault  than  hers  that  he  had  avoided  following  the  coi 
politics  and  public  business — he  appeared  to  make  a  point  of 
ing  every  sort  of  connection,  even  in  thought^  with  £ngla] 
leaving  the  name  of  it  behind  him. 

And  she  was   Miss  Carew  still.      For  one   reason    or 
the     marriage     was     constantly    postponed.       First     ther 
the    general    election.      Then    there    was   the    session. 
when  the  autumn  came,  Arthur  Penning  fell  out   of  healtl 
when  he  was  well  enough,  he  was  ordered  by  the  doctors  to  \ 
and  he  chose  to  make  a  long  voyage  alone.     But  in  the  coi 
it  he  had  written  home  to  say  that  he  was  quite  recovered, 
urge  on  his  marriage  as  soon  as  possible.     Meanwhile  he  wa 
of  his  long  absence  from  his  bride,  and,  as  the  marriage 
necessity  to  be  made  a  public  affair  at  Roxton  and  Whitbeach, 
was  an  excellent  chance  for  the  Colonel  and  his  daughter  t 
him  at  Malta  and  go  up  the  Nile.     In  short,  when  he  was 
company  he  was  restless  to  get  away :  when  away,    he  wa 
more  restless  to  have  it  again.     He  first  accepted  as  cone 
every  reason  for  putting  off  his  marriage,  and  then  was  imp 
and  vexed  that  it  had  ever  been  put  off  at  all.     His  violent 
and  exaggerated  desire  to  return  to  England  as  soon  as  he 
himself  obliged  to  wait  for  a  few  days  were  of  a  piece  wi 
chronic  mood  of  discontent  with  all  that  was  and  of  impatien 
evcr}^thing  that  looked  like  change. 

The  Colonel  was  quite  well  satisfied  with  a  son-in-law  who  c 
Millwood  and  Whitbeach  and  was  member  for  the  county,  ai 
was  not  displeased  to  see  such  sympathy  in  adventurous 
between  his  daughter  and  her  future  husband.  Miss  Carew  h 
was  less  satisfied.  The  recent  state  of  Arthur's  health  accoi 
for  much,  but  not  for  everything — he  was  certainly  changed  in 
way  from  a  period  long  before  his  illness,  though  she  couh 
exactly  say  when.    She  was  beginning  to  look  forward  t< 
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marriage  with  fully  as  much  anxiety  as  pride,  and  meanwhile  madft 
■herself  a  watchful  slave  to  Arthur's  restless  whims.  Her  wilful 
'eagerness  to  return  home  at  once  and  her  se!f-blame  were  for  once 
more  on  his  account  than  her  own. 

Before  long  the  Arabella  was  standing  out  to  sea.  It  was  certainly 
more  interesting  than  being  on  board  an  ordinary  passenger  ship : 
it  was  more  hke  a  real  voyage.  Nor  were  any  of  the  expected 
-discomforts  in  any  way  disagreeably  visible.  It  is  true  that  there 
was  no  saloon  to  dine  in,  and  the  sleeping  accommodation  was  of 
the  makeshift  order.  But  the  crew  were  fiercer, and  more  outlandish 
by  far  in  their  looks  than  in  their  manners,  while  (he  Captain  himself 
V*as  as  kind  and  attentive  to  his  first  lady  passengers  as  his  duties 
allowed.  The  sailors  were  interesting,  as  specimens  of  more  nations 
than  are  often  to  be  found  even  on  board  a  Levantine  trader.  There 
were  of  course  some  Greeks  and  Italian-,,  but,  what  struck  Colonel 
tarew  as  odd,  there  were  two  unmistakable  Arabs  among  thctn. 
A  negro,  who  was  also  among  the  crew,  might  pass :  negroes  are 
ships' cooks  by  tradition  if  not  by  nature.  But  Arabs  are  not  as 
n  rule  English  sailors:  and  of  genuine  English  sailors  there  were 
hxA  few. 

In  a  few  hours  more  Arthur  Penning  and  Miss  Carew  were  walk- 
ing the  deck,  as  lovers  should,  by  the  light  of  the  stars :  and  also 
ofacig^ir. 

"  .So  I  have  seen  the  Nile  at  last,"  she  said,  with  half  a  sigh, 

";\nd  do  you  feel  the  truth  of  the  proverb — '  He  who  has  once 
sippod  Nile  water  will  thirst  for  it  all  his  days'  ?" 

•'  Xo.  I  am  glad  we  are  going  home.  I  think  Deadman's  Nose 
is  finer  than  the  Pyramids  after  all,  and  the  Duchess  ever  so  much 
biHiT  rilling  than  a  camel.  Do  you  know,  though,  I  am  quite 
ghiii  we  lost  the  Ganges?    This  is  going  to  be  a  really  pleasant 

"  I  shall  enjoy  it,  if  you  do." 

"']'ht;n  you  will.  And  only  think  of  our  spending  Christmas 
D.iy  out  at  sea  in  a  merchant  shipl — that  will  be  something  to  talk 
abi.iil  when  we've  said  to  each  other  all  we've  got  to  say." 

"  Why — arc-  you  afraid  of  coming  to  an  end  ?" 

"  Oh,  there's  an  end  of  most  things,  I  suppose.  You  needn't 
trouble  to  sjieak,  Arthur— I  know  exactly  what  you're  going  to 
say.  How  calm  the  sea  is!  I  wonder  if  it  will  be  very  rough 
when  we  get  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ?  How  odd  it  is  to  feel  that 
we  are  sailing  straight  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames,  all  at  once  :  such  a  voyage  seems  as  if  it  ought  to 
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take  as  long  as  the  whole  history  of  the  whole  world,  I 
ever  make  a  voyage  in  a  merchant  ship  before  ?  What's  tb 
thing  on  the  deck,  for  instance  ?  It's  not  like  anything  I'^ 
on  other  vessels." 

** What  long  thing?" 

**  Tm  not  very  nautical,  I'm  afraid.  That  long  canvas-! 
thing,  on  the  deck,  in  the  middle." 

**I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.  I  suppose  it  has  to  do  w 
cargo." 

"  Perhaps  it's  where  the  sailors  sleep  ?" 

"I  should  say  not.    I  don't  know  much  about  these 
You  must  ask  the  Captain  if  you  want  to  know." 

**  I  will.    I  want  to  know  everything.     I  mean  to  be 
command  a  ship,  as  I  can  a  caravan,  before  we  get  home 
Captain  says  already  I  ought  to  be  an  admiral." 

**  I  suppose  he  meant  admirable." 

**  Oh,  please  don't  copy  Mr.  Snell.  I  shall  have  you  call 
an  aloe  blossom  next,  I  suppose." 

**  Pray  don't  talk  of  Mr.  Snell.  That  means  business*  a 
getting  sick  of  business,  Parliament  and  all.  I'll  tell  you 
should  like  to  do." 

**  What  ?  " 

"Throw  up  my  seat  and  take  you  for  a  long  voyage  righl 
the  world." 

**  No — that  would  never  do,  Arthur :  and  you  don't  mean 
sure.  We  have  had  our  holiday  now,  and  we  are  going  to  d 
good  in  the  world :  and  what  good  would  going  round  it  do 
that  is  a  curious  wish,  when  you  were  so  eager  to  get  home 

"I'm  afraid,  dear,  that  I  was  conscious  of  such  a  deej 
wish  to  lose  my  seat  that  my  hurry  was  a  sort  of  resisting  t 
tion.    Of  course  while  I'm  in  the  House  I  must  do  my  duty 

"And  shall  I  tell  you  what  I  should  like  to  do  ?'* 

"  Yes." 

"Then  I  should  like  to  give  up  travelling  except  from  Mi 

to  London  and  back  again.     I  should  like  to  make  Millwoc 

Whitbcach  such  wonderful  places — places  with  no  poor  in 

and  no  bad  people,  and  no  more  murders  and  no  more  ir 

j  and  no  more  puns.     I'd  finish  the  lighthouse  at  once  and  s 

j  wrecks  ;  and  then  I'd  abolish  all  the  other  things  :  and   th 

i  England  should  copy  Whitbeach,  and  all  the  world   shouh 

England.     But  you  must  be  in  Parliament  to  help  me — ^yoi 

be  Prime  Minister  in  time.    Wouldn't  that  be  better  than  i 
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out  that  the  world   is  round  ?      We  can  find  tl       ( 
geographies.     Of  course  we  could  travel  in  o  li 

know/' 

She   never  missed   an   opportunity  of  r  of 

ambition  and  of  his  old  schemes  for  tu  W  i        3 

model  town  :  and  she  rarely  failed  when  i  If 

and  earnest  in  this  way. 

**  Ah— if  all  that  could  be  1 "  he  said. 

"And  it  can  be — it  shall.     It  is  I  who  have  said  it." 

**  What  is  it  you  have  been  saying  now  ?"  asked  her  father, 
was  smoking  a  cigar  with  the  Captain,  and  happened  to  pass  t 
"  What  is  the  next  thing  that  Shall  be  ?" 

"Oh,  never  mind.     Listeners  never  hear  any  good 
selves.     What  is  that  long  thing  between  the    n  C 

Smith  ?     I  want  to  know  everything." 

"Oh,  nothing  particular.     I  hope  you 
Arabella  pretty  comfortable  ?" 

"  I  find  it  charming. — But  what  is  that  thing  ?  t 

"Excuse  me,  miss — Fm  wanted  forward.    Good 

"  Tm  sure,"  said  Miss  Carew,  after  a  pause  of  i  *' 

is  something  particular  about  that  canvas  thing." 

"  What  a  very  demon  of  curiosity  does  haunt  3    1, 
said  her  father.     "  Why  should  there  be  anything        ticular  ab 
a  lot  of  canvas  and  tarpaulins  ?  " 

"  Because  Fm  sure  of  it:  and  because  Captain  Smith  wouldn't 
tull  me  when  I  asked  him." 

"Well,  my  dear,  it  doesn't  follow  that  he's  obliged  to  tell  all 
about  his  cargo  to  all  his  passengers.  You're  not  a  Custom  House 
ofiiccr." 

"  No,  not  all  his  passengers — but  he  is  obliged  to  tell  me.  Never 
mind  ;  1  shall  know  all  about  it  before  we  get  to  London. — Oh, 
papa  !     Suppose  we  are  on  board  a  smuggler  1  " 

"  Nonsense.  And  if  we  are  we  had  better  stop  our  ears  and 
shut  our  eyes." 

"Or  a  pirate,  perhaps !  We  are  not  very  far  from  Greece — I 
must  ask  Captain  Smith  his  Christian  name." 

"  In  the  name  of  nonsense,  why  ?" 

"  It  might  be  Conrad,  papa — and  he  may  want  me  to  succeed  the 
late  Medora." 

"  It  might  be — but  I  should  say  it's  more  likely  to  be  John.  ^ 
I  don't  think  there's  anything  of  the  skull  and  cr  lb 

our  skipper.    And  now,  as  you've  probably  talked 
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to  Arthur,  and  as  you  have  certaiuly  talked  enough  nonseni 

you  had  better  go  and  lie  down." 

•*  1  will.     Good  night.     Good  night,  Arthur. 

*  He  left  a  Corsair^s  name  to  otlier  times. 
Linked  with  one  virtue,  and  a  thousand  crimes.* 

His  one  virtue  is  giving  us  a  passage:  his  thousand  cri 
under  that  canvas  thing — his  skulls,  perhaps,  and  his  bon^ 
1*11  bring  them  to  light,  or  my  name  is  not  Anne.*' 

"Arthur,"  said  the  Colonel,  when  his  daughter  had  gon< 
**  I  don't  want — give  me  a  light,  please — I  don't  want  to  ! 
thing  before  Nancy,  of  course,  but  upon  my  soul,  I  think 
many  a  true  word  spoken  in  jest.  I'm  an  old  soldier,  jro 
and  somehow  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  the  Arabella** 

"Why,  Colonel?  What  can  you  possibly  have  see 
wrong  ?  " 

"  Nothing.  And  that's  just  it — ^when  a  lot  of  little  trifles  n 
till  they  make  one  suspect  I  don't  know  what  without  1 
whv" 

"1  certainly  have  no  such  impression.  Don't  you  \ 
skipper?" 

**  Yes ;  I  like  the  skipper.  He's  just  like  a  plain,  straigl 
merchant  captain.  But  I'm  not  like  Nancy:  I  don't  think  : 
impressions.  The  greatest  scoundrel  I  ever  knew  was  1 
of  fellows  to  look  at  him.  Honest  looks  are  a  stock-in-tn 
your  really  honest  men  don't  care  to  keep  them.  What  n 
skipper  so  unwilling  to  take  us  on  board,  though  you  ofTere 
hundred  pounds — a  little  fortune  ?  " 

**  I  suppose  he  thought  his  owners  wouldn't  approve." 

"  Then  if  he  thought  that,  and  yet  took  us  for  any  money 
shown  himself  to  be  not  an  honest  man." 

**  I  don't  know.  A  man  may  be  honest  in  the  main,  ai 
great  temptation  " 

He  stopped  short — and  with  good  reason. 

"  And  what  made  him  inconsistent  enough  to  positively  1 
off — unwilling  as  he  had  been  to  take  us  at  all — the  momi 
very  well-behaved  young  fellow,  Maxwell,  hinted  at  some  i 
j  danger  ?  " 

I  **1  didn't  notice  it.     He  was   in  a  hurry  to  sail,  and  ^ 

j  been  detaining  him.     Really,  Colonel  Carew,  I  think  you  h 

;  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  things.     Everybody's   conduct 

everything  may  be  made  to  look  suspicious  on  that  system. 
not  nervous  about  smuggling  ?  " 
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"  Smuggling  ?     Pooh  ! " 

"  Or  piracy?" 

"  Piracy  ?     Bah  !     Are  we  in  a  poem  of  Byron's  ?  " 

"Or  that  'canvas  thing'  ?" 

"  Poor  dear  Nancy  I     No." 

"Of  what,  then?" 

"Well,  of  nothing,  I  suppose.  I  dare  say  I'm  only  sleepy.  1 
shall  turn  in." 

The  Colonel  left  him  :  but  Arthur  Penning  did  not  feel  inclined 
to  turn  in,  and  continued  to  walk  the  deck  alone  with  his  cigar. 
Perhaps  at  that  moment  he  felt  more  at  ease  than  he  had  ever  done 
Rincc  he  prayed  for  the  wreck  of  the  Mary  Ann.  To  be  alone  upon 
a  calm  sea  under  a  starry  sky  is,  for  the  time,  to  be  out  of  the  world 
and  all  that  therein  is.  Miss  Carew's  words,  meant  seriously  though 
spoken  lightly,  had  turned  him  to  the  right  humour  wherein  the 
ambitions  and  duties  of  the  futute  threw  back  all  the  past  into 
shadowy  insignificance.  Surely  Destiny,  the  Spirit  of  Justi<:c — nay. 
Providence  itself,  must  have  been  watching  over  him  to  save  him 
for  a  noble  life  to  come.  He  had  only  killed  a  man  who  was  in 
any  case  a  robber — and  that  by  mistake:  the  unaccountable  but 
complete  disappearance  of  his  enemy  had  saved  him  from  the 
in.snlublc  dilemma  of  having  to  choose  betuxen  injustice  to  himself 
and  justice  to  a  man  whose  right  would  imply  a  public  wrong.  The 
(■sr^i|ie  of  l!ie  prisoner  had  been  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
csi:ipr  of  Arthur  Penning. 

In  sliort,  like  many  a  murderer,  both  before  and  after  him,  h'e 
reco.^nised  in  himself  a  necessar>-  instrument  of  Justice  and  Provi- 
dcm  1-,  because  he  felt  himself  absolutely  secure. 

And  he  was  absolutely  secure.  The  old  story  was  long  over  now, 
and  lie  had  ni;vcr  been  connected  with  it,  save  as  a  magiairate,  even 
by  a  wliispcr.  Practically,  everybody  was  dead  whom  he  need  fear. 
Ill-:  uncle's  true  will,  and  the  will  of  all  his  ancestors,  had  been 
acriiniplislicd,  and  justice  had  thus  been  done,  in  Spite  of  the  law. 
Ik',  Anlmr  I-Vnniiig  of  Millwood,  member  of  Parliament  for  the 
counly,  was  free  to  do  all  the  good  to  the  world,  regardless  of  self 
if  iicid  l)i',  that  lay  in  his  power.  The  good  of  the  world  at  large 
is  Mvli  purchased  by  a  single  error — call  it  crime  if  you  will — on  the 
jiarl  of  one  man  :  and  he  would  be  base  to  regret  his  own  error,  or 
i.vin  to  wish  it  undone,  since  it  had  conduced  to  the  benefit  of  the 
world. 

lie  was  immersed  in  thus  finally  dismissing  the  past  and  wcl- 
cuining  the  future  when  a  trass  of  hay,  carried  by  8  sailor  on  a 


bulk,  larger  and  broader  than  ever,  though  th 
so  far  as  clothes  could  change  him.  Arthur 
mistaken  even  in  assuming  him  to  be  a  sailor 
cealed  by  the  truss  of  hay.  He  was  dressed  in  a '. 
gown,  open  at  the  chest,  reaching  nearly  to  tl 
very  wide  sleeves.  Round  his  waJst  was  a  whit' 
which  a  cutlass  was  fastened.  On  his  head  ^ 
brown  felt,  and  his  feet  were  bare.  His  skin  i 
and  tanned  than  ever :  but  it  was  the  man.  C 
Fenning's  evil  genius  who  would  not  permit  even 
on  a  calm  sea  under  the  stars. 


For  a  long  time  the  two  cousins  regarded  c 
light  of  a  lantern  hung  from  the  mast  undei 
standing.  Arthur's  olive  skin  turned  white:  tl 
crimson  face  seemed  to  glow. 

"  Have  you  owned  your  child  yet,  Mr,  Fennin 
see  you  can't  get  rid  of  me,  even  here.  But  doi 
yet  awhile.  It's  only  come  before  1  expected, 
have  heard  from  me  at  Alillwood,  if  you  hadn 
was  coming  home  again:  and  I'm  not  vexed 
company — though  how  you  come  to  be  aboai 
Arabella  Heaven  knows.  I'm  going  to  ask  your 
wife :  ves.  thnup-h  she's  voiir  daup'hter.  1  am.      I 
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fight  for  her  :  and  so  long  as  she  keeps  them  you  nor  she  > 
of  me  again.  .  .  .  But  if  ever  she  wants  me  you'll 
when  you  don*t  want  me,  as  sure  as  now." 

Arthur  Penning  leaned  over  the  ship's  side  and  stared  at  the  sea, 
without  speaking  a  word. 

"Will  you  own  your  daughter  if  she  chooses  her  rights,  Mr. 
Fenning  ?" 

''  No." 

"Then  I  must  make  you.     God  forgive         if  I       doi 
but  it's  for  her  sake,  not  mine.  .  .  .  It  lo<     i  to 

power  over  a  man,  and  like  revenge  too,  f  \ 

by  me.     But  as  it's  to  give  Her  a  fair  chance,  I  ; 

looks  like,  and  there's  nobody  else  to  care.     I       afraid  I  i 
ask  you  to  choose  between  doing  right  by  1       j  i^ 

by  me." 

"  I  must  listen  to  you,  as  we  are  here.    But  you  are  ^ 
words." 

"I'm  sorry  for  that.  I  don't  mean  to.  I  mean  you  must  own  to 
her  or  own  to  me." 

"  I  suppose  you  are  a  madi      i." 

"  I  was  once — near  twenty;       {       >— 
living  a  life  since  you  saw  me  1       tl      wj      5         e  '         t 
I)copIc's:  and  it's  sharpened  mine  more  than  California—         th 
sharp  enough  there.   You  mayn't  have  seen  t  5  of  la     r* 

Rt'.'ul  there." 

On  a  well  soiled  scrap  of  printed  paper  Arthur  Fenning,  by  the 
liLrht  of  the  lantern,  read  as  follows  : — 

"  Fortunatus  Lock,  otherwise  Fortunatus  Morrison^  or  his  htir-at-law^ 
is  rcquistcd  to  apply  at  once  to  Messrs.  Morris  and  Charles,  Solicitors, 
Lincoln,  from  whom  he  may  hear  of  something  to  his  advantage.  The 
pi  rson  iiilvertised  for  was  registered  as  the  son  of  John  Lock  and 
Anne  Hardinf^,  and  was  horn  at  Southampton  in  the  year  i8 — .  Any 
information  concerning  the  said  Fortunatus  will  be  received  by  the  said 
Messrs.  Morn's  and  Charles  and  liberally  rewarded.** 

*' You're  surprised  to  see  that  .^  Well,  I  don't  want  secrets — I 
want  to  fiL^^ht  fair.  When  I  was  last  in  London — for  I've  been  there, 
for  all  the  police  were  after  me — I  got  a  friend  of  mine  to  make 
inquiries,  and  then  I  went  to  a  lawyer,  and  he  got  me  a  copy  of  a  will. 
It  was  never  signed,  but  it  seems  that  was  neither  here  nor  there.  You 
rcnu  mber  old  Lawyer  Lightfoot,  of  Roxton  ?  Morris  of  Lincoln  was 
at  Roxton  when  Lightfoot  died,  and  got  some  of  his  customers  and 
some  of  his  papers.  And  when  they  were  getting  rid  of  alot  of  waste 
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and  rubbish  they  found  that  bit  of  a  will,  that  had  never  been  sig 
and  so  you  might  think  it  was  waste  and  rubbish  too.  Bat  I 
pose,  being  la\v}'ers,  they  smelled  a  job,  so  they  looked  out  foi 
man  who  was  named  in  it,  and  that  was  easy  enough,  for  the  p 
told  where  to  find  the  register.  And  that  led  them  on  to  other 
and  papers,  and  they  were  all  signed  and  sound  enough,  evezy 
of  them.  And  then  they  put  this  in  the  newspaper.  And  the 
and  the  short  of  it  is  that  a  man  named  Fortunatus  Penning 
walk  into  Millwood  whenever  he  likes,  for  it's  his  own.  .  .  .  *' 
my  own  father  that  was  struck  so  when  he  saw  that  ring  tha 
worn  ever  since  I  could  remember,  and  before.  .  ,  ." 

"  It  is  all  false — all  lies  and  forgeries,  every  word,"  said  A 

Penning  suddenly  facing  round.    His  eyes  looked  like  Ama 

when  they  flashed  out  hatred  to  her  enemy.      **  You  are  ne 

Fortunatus  Lock  nor  Fortunatus  Morrison — ^prove  it  if  you  cai 

"  I  can't." 

"Then  what  do  you  mean" 

„  **  But  there's  one  who  can  prove  it — ^and  will." 

'*Who.^" 

**  You,  Mr.  Penning.  .  .  .  And  I  hope  with  all  my  soul  I 
guess  who  it  was  that  shot  the  man  who  carried  the  name  of '} 
Morrison,  and  wanted  to  leave  the  real  man  to  be  hanged.  . 
Give  your  own  child  her  rights  and  keep  what  you've  sinned 
I  don't  want  to  touch  such  murderous  stuff  as  Millwood,  not 
it  was  millions.  But  you  must  keep  it  for  her  or  else  give 
to  me." 

Hypocrisy  was  no  longer  possible.  Arthur  Fenning  had  i 
word  to  say. 

**  I  won't  hurry  you,"  said  his  enemy.  "  It's  hard  to  change 
mind  all  at  once,  I  know.  You'll  give  me  your  answer  whe 
sight  the  Nore.  But  I  know  what  it  will  be — and  then  you' 
safe  and  have  done  right  too.  I  don't  want  Millwood :  and  i 
does,  I  won't  want  Her." 

He  shouldered  his  hay  again  and  left  Arthur  Fenning  once 
alone — a  detected  usurper  and  murderer  in  the  eyes  of  at  leas 
honest  man. 

\  But  he  was  something  more.    He  had,  .at  last,  been  fairly  d 

i  to  bay. 


''  Amanda,"  said  Miss  Carew,  as  soon  as^she  opened  her  ei 
the  morning,  **  I  have  been  dreaming  the  oddest  dream." 
'*  What  was  it,  madamc  ?" 
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"  Of  course  it  was  the  noise  of  the  waves  that  made  me  think  it; 
but  I  dreamed  I  was  you." 

"  Me  ?" 

"  Why  don't  you  ever  smile  now,  Amanda,  when  you  open  your 
eyes  ?  You  have  not  left  your  heart  behind  you  with  that  magni- 
ficent Sheikh,  I  hope,  or  with  a  crocodile  ?  You  were  once  in  love 
with  a  tig'er,  you  know.  But  no — you  learned  your  gravity  «-ith 
your  reading.  Well,  I  dreamed  that  I  was  going  to  put  my  neck 
between  the  teeth  of  some  wild  beast  or  other,  I  hardly  know 
what,  when  I  was  woke  by  its  giving  such  a  growl — I  thought  it 
was  real,  and  was  surprised  to  find  myself  myself,  and  with  my  head 
on.  The  sea  doesn't  seem  quite  so  calm  to-day — so  much  the 
better.     Who  is  there  ?" 

It  was  one  of  the  Arabs,  who  brought  her  some  cofi^ee.  Of 
course  she  knew  no  more  than  a  very  few  words  of  Arab  dialects, 
picked  u;i  on  her  travels,  and  she  thanked  him  for  form's  sake  ta 
English. 

"I  speak  no  English,  gracious  lady,"  he  answered  her  in  very 
good  German. 

"  Vou  arc  an  Arab,  and  speak  German  ?"  she  asked  with  soma 
surprise. 

"  I  am  a  Rlaghrabi ;  but  I  have  been'  in  Hamburg  many  times, 
and  in  Berlin.  I  hope  the  coffee  is  to  your  liking,  gracious 
la.ly  .-" 

"  It  is  excellent — it  is  very  kind  of  you.  How  do  they  call 
you  --■' 

"  Sadi  Molianimad." 

"  Vou  are  surel)'  not  a  sailor  .'  A  merchant  perhaps  ?  Yon  are- 
a  .5rc;it  traveller.  Can  you  tell  me,"  she  said  as  she  sipped  her 
ci>nri',  "what  is  that  thing  covered  with  canvaa  between  the 
masts  }  1  want  to  know  everything,  and  it  was  mixed  up  with  my 
dr-'ams." 

"  1  am  glad  the  coffee  is  to  your  liking,  gracious  lady,"  said  Sadi 
Mohammad  the  Maghrabi,  bowing  gravely  and  withdrawing 

"  There  1"  she  said  triumphantly  to  Amanda.  "I  knew  there 
was  something  mysterious  about  that  thing! — ^Amanda — have  yoa. 
nuticed  the  colour  of  Captain  Smith's  beard  ?' 

"  I  Ic  has  only  whiskers,  madame — aod  they  are  red  asd  %Krf" 

"  No — ihey  are  blue  I" 

"  Blue,  madame  ?" 

"  Yes — blue.  This  ship,  where  we  are  waited  on  by  Aiabe  vbo. 
talk  German,  is  not  a  commoQ  ship,  Amanda.    It  is  a  ttory.    I  ux. 


I 


■ 
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Fatima — and  that  place  on  the  deck  is  the  chamber  whei 
beard  stows  his  murdered  \\'ives.  Go,  Amanda;  seek  : 
Sinbad  the  Sailor,  the  son  of  Hinbad,  and  conjure  him,  by 
that  once  bound  us  together — in  the  same  volume — ^to  com< 
help  of  the  despairing  Fatima.  They  may  say  what  they  li 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  find  out  what  is  under  that 
and— I  will  I" 

"  I  think  I  can  tell  you,  madame.  I  believe  it  is  hay,  1 
a  great  deal  of  hay  on  board,  madame — and  rice  " 

"Don*t  be  so  dreadfully  prosaic,  Amanda  I  But  wait- 
so  prosaic  after  all.  Rice  is  grain,  and  that  mysterious  < 
Smith  told  Mr.  Maxwell  he  had  no  grain. — It  is  noticin| 
little  things  that  make  a  detective,  Amanda. — You  are  a  cle 
and  know  how  to  creep — couldn't  you  peep  under  the  co 
see  ?' 

**  But  if  they  should  see  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  I'd  bear  the  blame.  Bluebeard  shan't  cut  off  j^oui 
I  am  Fatima.  Can't  you  make  love  to  Sadi  Mohanunad — i 
he  knows  French  as  well  as  German  ?  Oh,  I  see  we  shall 
delightful  voyage  indeed  1" 

*'  Do  you  really  want  to  know,  madame  ?" 

Amanda  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  people  who  are  abs 
incapable  of  seeing  a  joke,  while  Miss  Carew's  jokes  were 
particularly  visible,  and  generally  travelled,  before  reachinj 
hearers,  through  half  a  dozen  moods  of  which  at  least  oi 
serious.  But  one  need  not  see  jokes  in  order  to  be  gfratefi 
Amanda  would  have  given  up  all  things — save  one — ^to 
Miss  Carew's  slightest  whim. 

*'  Of  course  I  do.  People  have  sometimes  died  of  curi- 
thirst  for  knowledge.  They  shall  have  a  lesson — ^they  shall 
the  good  of  tr>'ing  to  keep  a  woman  from  finding  out  a  sec 
it's  only  a  grain  of  rice  or  a  wisp  of  hay !     Good  morning,  pa 

**Well — how  have  you  got  through  your  first  night  c 
AraU/a  r 

"Immensely  well.  I  never  want  to  be  what  people  call 
fortable  again.    Vagrancy  or  luxury  for  me,  and  nothing  beti 

**  You  have  got  through  the  night  a  long   way    better 
I  Arthur.    He  doesn't  seem  much  of  a  sailor  for  all  his  vagra 

I :  and  there  is  a  nasty  sort  of  chopping  about  the  sea  this  momj 

"  He's  not  ill  ?" 

"  Oh,  no — ^the  sea  does  make  some  people  look  pale  anc 
Look — we  are  fairly  out  of  sight  of  land  now." 
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''  Let  us  take  a  turn  and  look  about  us.     Where  is  Ar         *" 
"  There  he  is — talking  to  the  skipper.     You  mu$tn*t 
see  him  nearer  for  another  hour  or  two,  Nancy :  he  v  to 

show  his  pale  face  to  your  rosy  one." 

**  It's  curious  he  should  be  ill — why,  at  home  he's  half  a  sailor." 
**  Nelson  used  to  be  sea-sick  all  his  life,  and  he  was  a  whole 
sailor.     Oh,  he's  all  right — leave  him  alone,  and  let  him  have  it 
over.     Let's  see  if  we  can  get  something  in  the  shape  of  breakfast, 
and  have  the  laugh  against  him." 

Meanwhile  Arthur  Penning  was  talking  to  Captain  Smith,  but 
not  in  the  manner  of  a  man  suspected  of  the  most  prostxating  of 
human  maladies.  He  was  indeed  very  pale,  but  he  walked  as 
firmly  as  the  Captain. 

"It  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  of  something  t  to 

last  night,"  he  was  saying,  "and   it  js  as         i       to         as  I 
afraid  it  will  be  disagreeable  to  you. — But  th(       se 
about  such  things. — It  is  right  I  should  tell  ;  1 

Penning,  member  for  Daneshire,  and  a  5  of  t 

deputy-lieutenant  for  the  county:  you  i         ]    y  [ 

not    undertake    the    responsibilities  of    t 


reason." 


"  I   don't  doubt   it  at  all,"   said  Captain   Smith,  shortly 

bluntly.      '*  I'm   sorry — for  the  ladies — if  the/ve  found  any  d 
agreeables  abo  ird  a  rough  merchantman,  where  they  can't  have 
fe:ithcr-beds  and  rose-water  to  wash  In:  'twas  to  please  them  I  let 
them  aboard  at  all.     I'm  afraid,  sir,  you  must  take  the  Arabella  as 
you  find  her." 

"  I  should  be   more   than  ungrateful  if  I   complained  of  you, 
Captain,    or  of  the  Arabella. — Don't  think    I    mean    that,  for  a 


moment." 


''  What  then,  sir  ?" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  that  you  have  an  escaped 
murderer  on  board." 

"A  murderer?  A  murderer.^  Bless  your  heart,  I'm  well  off  if 
I  iiaven't  got  half  a  dozen  escaped  murderers.  Bless  your  heart 
alive,  when  one  hires  a  Greek  or  an  Italian  one  doesn't  ask  to  see 
the  colour  of  his  hands.  But  they  won't  touch  you,  Mr.  Penning," 
he  said,  looking  at  the  member  of  Parliament,  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  deputy-lieutenant  with  a  smile  that  had  a  touch  of  contempt* 
"  Vou  must  take  the  Arabella  as  you  find  her." 

"  I  don't  mean  Greeks  or  Italians,  Captain  Smith.  Their  own 
laws  must  look  after  them.     This  is  an  English  ship,  and  she 
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carries  an  English  murderer,  escaped  from  an  English  gaoL 
is  a  serious  affair." 

**  Is  that  a  fact,  sir  ?" 

**  Beyond  all  question.     I  have  seen  the  man." 

**  I  can't  guess  which  you  mean.  But  if,  as  you  say,  it's 
the  English  sailors,  he's  an  honest  man  now,  and  I  can't 
pair  of  English  hands,  white  or  red.  I  shouldn't  like  a 
chance  good-nature  on  my  part  to  be  the  means  of  hanj 
English  sailor.  Don't  you  know  how  to  wink,  sir  ?  Let 
the  poor  devil  alone." 

**That  can't  be  done,  Captain  Smith.  Personally,  I  she 
only  too  glad — and  that  very  feeling  makes  my  public  dutj 
stronger.  If  I  do  not  see  that  this  man  is  given  up  to  ji 
shall  myself  be  committing  a  crime  against  the  laws  that  I 
make  and  that  I  am  sworn  to  execute.  And  I  should  tell  j 
if  you  in  any  way  harbour  or  assist  this  man,  knowing  wl 
now  know,  you  are  yourself  committing  a  crime." 

**  Very  well — out  with  it — but  I'll  be  hung  myself  if  ever  1 
passenger  aboard  again,  if  it  was  my  Lord  Chief  Justice 
1 1                      the  Lords  and  Commons  rolled  into  one." 
I  "  I  know  your  duty  is  disagreeable" 

"  Never  mind  about  duty,  nor  disagreeable.  Who's  th 
devil  I'm  to  help  to  a  halter  ?  " 

''  But  not  more  than  mine.  And  I  know  I  need  not  talk 
duty  to  a  sailor.  Orson  KnajTp  is  the  man's  real  na^e,  bi 
probably  changed." 

**  I  don't  know  that  name,  any  way.    Do  you  see  hini?" 

**  No.  I  have  not  seen  him  on  board  except  once,  last 
I  did  not  see  him  when  we  came  on  board,  nor  do  I  sc 


now." 


"That's  singular.  The  crew  have  been  on  deck,  one  or  an 
all  the  while.    You  don't  happen  to  have  been  dreaming,  six 

**  I  never  dream.  I  saw  him  as  plainly  as  I  see  you  now- 
he  was  not  dressed  like  a  sailor  at  all — ^more  like  one  c 
costumes  one  sees  in  Upper  Eg}'pt.  He  is  a  tall,  strong  mar 
a  face  impossible  to  forget — seamed  and  scarred  " 

"God  bless  my  soul !  You  don't  mean  Caspar  Schneider  I 
no.    That  will  never  do." 

**  I  expect  I  do  mean  Caspar  Schneider." 

The  Captain  thrust  his  fists  deep  into  his  pockets  and  bq 
whistle. 

"If  what  you  say's  true— you've  as  good  as  scuttled  the^m 
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**  What  do  you  mean  ?    Who  is  Caspar  Schneider  ?" 

''The    notion    Of   a  man    alive    not    knowing    who's    Cj 
Schneider ! " 

"  I  don't  know,  and  I  must  know." 

*'  I've  half  a  mind  to  run  the  Arabella  ashore — but  then  there*a 
the  cargo.  You've  talked  of  giving  a  hundred  pounds  for  your 
passage — you  may  keep  it  in  your  own  pocket.  Ten  thousand  pounds 
won't  pay  for  what  you've  done  now.  What  a  fool  I  was  to  let  a 
soft  spoken  young  woman  soft-sawder  me  into  taking  a  detective 
on  board  !  What  do  you  expect  to  get  for  this  job,  eh  }  A  hun- 
dred and  your  expenses  ?  1*11  give  you  two  hundred  out  of  my 
own  pocket  and  put  you  ashore  at  Valetta  and  pay  your  expenses 
home." 

**  Don't  talk  like  a  madman,  Captain  Smith.     I  am       .  Fei 
of  ]\Iillwood,  and  it   is  known  I  am  on   board   the 
London — !\rr.  Maxwell  of  the  Indus^  who  saw  us  sail,  1  j 

You  cannot  do  anything  rash,  however  friendly  you  f 

this  murderer.     What  do  you  know  of  the  man  v  ]     i 

Caspar  Schneider  .'^" 

**  Why,  that  he's  like  to  be  the  best  hand  that  \ 

between  Dongola,  ay,  and  Zanguebar,  and  fartl    * 
for  aiiG:ht  I  know." 

'*  Tiie  best  hand  at  what .?" 

*'  Why,  at  catching — Look  here,  Justice  Fenning,  if  that's  your 
name.  I  see  you  don't  like  being  on  board  with  danger,  and  I 
didn't  like  to  alarm  the  ladies  when  I  was  over-persuaded  to  break 
our  rules  and  take  a  passenger :  for  there's  never  too  much  pluck 
about  a  passeni^er.  So  when  I  told  you  and  that  youngster  from 
the  Indus  I  carried  hides  and  ivory,  I  didn't  care  to  mention  that 
tlie  hides  are  on  living  bodies  and  the  ivory  in  live  jaws." 

*'What — do  you  mean  you  have  a  cargo  of  live  animals  on 
Iv^-ird?" 

"  Live  enough — and  lively  enough  too,  at  times.  You'll  hear 
r.  m  sometimes:  and  might  think  'twas  going  to  be  rough  weather 
ill  sea.  Perhaps  you've  seen  a  wild  beast  show  on  shore?  Well, 
NJiere  do  you  think  they  get  their  lions  and  tigers  and  elephants 
and  such  small  fry  ?  You  don't  think  they  come  from  England,  I 
suppose  }  No  more  they  do — they  come  from  Schneider  in  Ham- 
burL;,  and  Jamrach  in  London.  And  they  get  them  by  bujring 
tillers  or  elephants  or  such  like  in  India,  or  lions  and  what  not  by 
catching  them  in  Nubia  and  Abyssinia  and  the  Gallas  country 
and    I    don't    know   where.     There's  a  German  head-collector 
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who  sends  out  good  hunters  over  every  comer  of  the 
that  the  map-makers  leave  white  and  that  makes  a  man  I 
he  fancies  he's  the  first  to  have  been  there.  Bless  yon,  I 
men  alive  who  knew  every  inch  of  those  parts  before 
graphers  ever  heard  of  them — I  don't  mean  niggers  and 
but  Gcnnans,  and  Frenchmen,  and  Englishmen.  And  i 
arc  fit  to  be  made  generals  too — who'll  lead  a  caravan  of  t 
and  wild  birds  and  hundreds  of  camel  loads  of  wild  I 
half-star\cd  for  weeks  and  months  through  a  desert,  anc 
trifle  of  pay  and  to  give  people  at  home  a  chance  of  sceii 
lion  looks  in  a  cage.  What  does  it  signify  that  a  man  has 
on  the  head  a  Cockney  or  two  at  home  if  he  takes  to  thi 
life,  out  in  the  desert,  keeping  lions  and  Gallas  in  ord 
all  the  better  if  he's  ready  with  his  hands.  I  knov 
SchneiticT :  it's  not  the  first  time  he's  chartered  the  Afxtht 
I  must  say  it's  hard,  when  a  man  has  spent  six  monti: 
desert  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  and  gone  through  \ 
that  a  seaman's  are  play  to,  and  then,  instead  of  restinj 
straight  to  India  to  buy  other  sorts  of  beasts,  and  bro 
best  and  finest  collection  of  all  sorts,  without  losing  one, 
the  ArahcUa  that'll  cany  them  all  safe  and  sound  to  Londo 
it's  a  cruel  shame  to  hang  a  man  like  that  because  an  as 
John  Smith  was  a  good-natured  fool.  And  it's  a  cruel  sba 
to  deprive  the  dealers  of  the  most  promising  hunter  an 
that's  been  known  for  forty  years,  I've  an  interest  in  the  ca 
and  above  freight  myself,  and  I  don't  mind  saying  so  :  and 
a  thousand  pounds  out  of  my  own  pocket  sooner  than  < 
should  happen  to  Caspar  Schneider." 

"You  can't  be  more  vexed  than  I." 

"Well — I  suppose  it  can't  be  helped.  Any  way  nothing 
done  to  the  poor  fellow  before  we  get  to  England." 

"Do  you  understand   how  serious  an  affair  this   is. 
Smith  ?   This  man  is  an  escaped  murderer — this  is  an  Englj 
and  he  is  subject  to  English  laws.    There  is  no  doubt  ab 
matter.    You  must  exercise  your  authority  and  have  Orson 
who  calls  himself  Schneider,  at  once  put  in  irons." 

"I  am  Captain  of  \}nfi  Arahdta,  Mr.  Penning.  I  shall  ( 
please.  When  the  freight  is  safe  in  London  Docks  yon  ma 
you  please." 

"  I  have  heard  your  storv — now  listen  to  mine.  It  d< 
signify  a  straw  whether  this  man  is  the  best  or  worst  hunte: 
world.    He  is  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  ship-mate — 
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money.    As  a  magistrate,  I  had — though  not  judicially — to  do 
the  afTair.     I  know  the  man,  and  he  kilows  that  I  know  him. 
is  a  desperate  man — his  life  is  a  desperate  one  according  to  y 
own  showing.     He  began  life  as  a  poacher  and  smuggler.     He 
became  a  gold-digger  in  California — and  a  ruined  one.     He  then 
murdered  his  shipmate,  broke  out  of  prison,  and  now,  as  you  SSiy, 
lives  with  Bedouins  and  savages.     Remember — he  knows  that  I 
know  him.     Last  night  I  met  him  and  we  spoke  together.     I  am 
no  coward,  I  hope — but  if  I,  a  well-known  Englishman,  am  killed 
on  this  voyage  by  a  desperate  man  driven  to  bay,  I  ask  you  who 
will  be  the  more  responsible — he  or  you  .?" 

**  You'll  allow  me  to  turn  it  over  in  my  mind,  if  you  please.  I 
wish  you'd  been  drowned  before  I  saw  you,  with  all  my  heart ;  but 
of  course  I  don't  want  to  cause  any  mischief  or  interfere  with  the 
law." 

"  There  is  only  one  course  open  to  you.  Captain  Smith — only 
one.  If  mischief  comes  of  leaving  a  d(  e  e  man  at  large  among 
his  friends  and  enemies,  you  will  be  the  ." 

He  turned  away  and  left  the  Captain  to  \  n  reflec 

he  knew  how  they  would  end.     That       a       i 
never  to  be  wholly  explained  in  any  <      e,  \        i 
uncle  his  slave  and  all  Whitbeach   his  >  lil 

the  U  >s   powerful  when  all  things  hung  upon  the  succ<       )f  its 
exercise.     While  his  cousin  lived,  knowing  him  to  be  an  imp<         , 
more  than   suspecting  him  to  be  a  murderer,  life  would  not  I 
bearable  for  a  single  hour.     At  last  he  was  fairly  driven  into  1 
own  natural  self,  unaffected  by  any  of  those  scruples  of  jui     :e 
honour  that  are  so  powerful  when   it  is  possible  to  in(         ;  t 
safely.     The  smallest  scruple  must  infallibly  destroy  h        «      I 
instinct  of  self-preservation  sent  it  to  the  winds.     It  v  \         x 

nurely  a  fight  for  an  inheritance,  but  a  struggle  for  life  :  and  or 
his  enemy  must  die.  Conscience  no  longer  troubled  him  :  f  this 
was  a  new  sin,  and  he  was  hurried  on  by  immediate  necessity. 

He  could  not  save  himself  from  the  fate  that  pressed  him  by 
consenting  to  acknowledge  his  child.  That  would  not  save  his 
lands  and  his  life  from  being  in  another  man's  power  all  his  days. 
Death  would  be  better  than  that :  and  better  than  death  would  be 
the  death  of  another  man. 

How  do  whispers  get  about  without  telling?  Before  an  hour 
was  past  Captain  Smith  heard  from  his  English  mate  that  the 
(ireek  and  Italian  sailors  were  murmuring — a  murderer  was  on 
board. 

'*  1  have  decided,"   he  said  to  Arthur  Penning.    "I  have  had 
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Schneider  put  in  irons,  below.  At  least  he  is  a  guarded  prisoner^ 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing.  I  shall  give  him  up  to  the  authori- 
ties at  Valetta.    Have  you  said  anything  to  the  ladies?  " 

"  I  have  made  a  point  of  sapng  no  word  of  this  to  anybody  bu: 
yourself — not  even  to  Colonel  Carew." 

•*  Thank  you.  And  of  course  you  have  said  nothing  of  the 
cargo  ?'* 

"  Not  a  word,  nor  shall  I.  You  have  acted  very  properly  indeed, 
Captain  Smith/' 

**  If  I*ve  done  what  I'm  bound  to  do,  it's  enough  for  me. '  Fd 
much  rather  have  acted  improperly,  a  long  way.  And  now,  as  Tm 
going  to  lose  time  by  putting  into  Valetta,  I  suppose  you'll  have 
no  objection  to  land  there  too." 

"I?" 

**  Yes.  In  fact  you'll  have  to  land,  whether  you  like  it  or  no.  You 
may  be  a  very  great  man  when  you're  at  home,  but  I'm  Captain  of 
the  Arabella,  I've  obeyed  you,  and  now  you'll  obey  me.  I  won't 
have  passengers  and  I  won't  have  your  hundred  pounds.  It  would 
smell  like  blood-money." 

**  As  you  please.     How  soon  shall  we  be  at  Valetta  ?" 

''  In  about  three  days,  if  all's  well.  Sadi  Mohammad  is  a  careful 
man  and  used  to  beasts,  but  this  is  a  special  freight,  and  he's  not 
another  Caspar  Schneider.  If  the  hippopotamus  dies  on  the  passage, 
it  won't  be  much  comfort  to  the  owners  that  you've  caught  a  mur- 
derer.   A  murderer's  common,  but  a  hippopotamus  is  rare." 

"  Can  you  speak  French  a  little,  ^lonsieur  Sadi  ?'* 

**  I  am  a  great  traveller,  and  have  heard  many  tongues — ^Allah 
has  opened  my  ears.  You  speak  like  the  Franks  in  Aljezira.  I  can 
talk  to  you." 

Arabs  are  the  arch-lovers  of  beauty,  as  all  the  world  knows : 
and  Sadi  Mohammad  the  Maghrabi  let  his  grave  eyes  rest — ^though 
in  all  courtesy — upon  Miss  Carew's  black-eyed  maid  as  if  he  were 
no  exception  to  the  rule. 

**  You  have  been  among  the  French,  then,  as  well  as  among  the 
Germans  ?    You  have  been  a  traveller  indeed." 

It  does  not  require  a  woman's  wit  to  discover,  in  less  than  three 
sentences,  a  man's  favourite  topic  of  conversation — ^that  is  to  say„ 
the  open  door  for  flattery  to  pass  through  to  his  foibles. 

**  Yes — few  men  have  travelled  like  me.  I  have  been  in  Oude, 
and  Bengal,  and  Ceylon,  and  Yemen :  I  have  been  in  Morocco,  and 
Abyssinia,  and  the  land  of  the  Gallas,  and  Muscat,  and  Egypt  and 
Madagascar :  I  have  been  in  Stamboul,  and  London  and*  Hamborg^ 
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and  in  Vienna  and  in  Aljezira  and  in  Wapping.     I  have 
wonders — praise  be  to  Allah,  who  has  opened  my  eyes." 

**  Madame,  my  mistress,  is  a  great  traveller  too  :  but  not  like  ; 
She  loves  to  talk  to  travellers,  and  so  do  I." 

•*  It  is  profitable  to  speak  with  men  of  wisdom  and  miderstanding, 
who  have  seen  the  world." 

**  But  what  has  made  you  such  a  traveller,  Monsieur  Sadi  ?" 

**  It  is  Kismet." 

**  What  is  that,  if  you  please  ?" 

*'  It  means  many  things.  For  me,  it  means  the  desire  of  men's 
eyes  to  see  many  wonderful  things  without -leaving  their  own 
land." 

**  For  example  ?" 

**  Til  ere  is  much  profit  in  studying  all  that  has  life — ^it  opens  the 
heart,  and  makes  men  compassionate  and  merciful." 

*'  Do  you  mean — ^you  keep  a  travelling  nUnagerie  T* 

"  Ah — you  know  ?    You  have  seen  a  nUnagerie  t** 

*'  Seen  one  I     I  have  lived  in  one  all  my  life— 
Minagerk — but  we   never    travelled    like    you,      I 
Queen." 

''  Walldhi!'' 

**  And  where  are  your  animals  ?     How  I  should  like  to  see 
all  au:ain  1" 

'*They  are  not  mine.  I  help  to  get  them,  wherever  they  are 
b  }rn.  I  hunt  with  Caspar  Schneider — may  Allah  help  him,  and 
dclivcT  him  from  the  hands  of  all  his  enemies." 

*'  Let  me  sec  them,  Monsieur  Sadi!" 

**  Thcv  arc  not  to  be  seen." 

*'Thcy  arc  not  in  the  ship,  then  ?" 

**  They  arc  not  in  the  ship.  They  are  a  long  way — a  very  long 
way.  He  who  looks  to  meet  with  a  lion  on  the  sea  or  with  a  dolphin 
in  the  desert  will  live  in  the  shadow  of  fear,  and  will  seek  and  not 
find." 

"  For  shame,  IMonsieur  Sadi — to  say  what  is  not  true — to  a  Lion 
Queen  I  They  are  here — and  I  know  where  they  are.  That  shed 
between  the  masts 
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**  He  who  lies  to  a  woman  is  a  fool.     They  are  here. 

"  And  you  will  let  me  see  them  .^" 

**  They  are  not  to  be  seen." 

**  Who  says  so  .^" 

*' Caspar  Schneider." 

*'Then  I  will  ask  Caspar  Schneider." 

**  He  is  not  to  be  seen." 
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"And  who  says  that  ?" 

"  Captain  Smith." 

"  Then  I  will  ask  Captain  Smith.     He  is  to  be  seen,  I  k 

"  Caspar  Schneider  is  a  prisoner — may  Allah  deliver  bin 

"  A  prisoner ! — What  has  he  done  ?     Why  is  he  a  prisoi 

"  It  is  Kismet.     He  is  a  great  hunter  and  a  good  man." 

"Ah — then  he  must  expect  to  suffer Why  may 

the  creatures  ?     Why  are  they  hidden  away  ?  *' 

"  Because  they  would  make  women  afraid." 

"Afraid!  Me — a  Lion  Queen  —  who  have  lived  wii 
Monsieur  Sadi,  and  love  them  alll" 

"  Walldhi!     That  is  true." 

"  Cornell  am  waiting,  Monsieur  Sadi." 

"  You  shall  sec  them — but  you  must  not  be  seen.*' 

"  No  one  is  looking  " 

"  Come,  then,  and  you  shall  see  wonders,"  he  said,  raisin 
square  of  tarpauhn,  unlocking  a  rough  wooden  door  with  a 
then  holding  up  the  square  that  Amanda  might  creep  i 
him  un perceive d- 

II. 

"  What  o'clock  is  it,  papa  ? "  asked  Miss  Carew,  when 
vcllcrs,  unrestrained  by  any  wholesome  rules  for  the  co 
passengers,  had  been  walking  about  the  deck  half  tb 
through. 

"Just  five  minutes  past  twelve  —  time  for  you  to  go 
down." 

"  Nof  a  hit.     Don't  you  hear  the  bells  ? " 

"  IJells  }  " 

"  What  dull  people  you  all  are — you  have  no  ^i^^ginatic 
I  mean  St.  Mary's  bells,  at  Ro.tton.  I  wish  you  all  a  merr 
mas  and  a  happy  New  Year," 

Of  course  it  was  impossible  to  separate  without  walking 
little  longer  in  order  to  realise  the  new  experience  of 
Christmas  Day  at  sea,  and  talking  about  what  relations  ant 
were  doing  at  home.     And  when  this  was  over — 

"Anil  you  arc  not  going  to  sleep  yet,"  said  Miss  Can 
have  been  planning  a  Christmas  show  for  you — I  and  Amar 
"  Nothing  very  mad  this  time,  I  hope  ?  "  asked  the  Coloi 
"  I  will  tell  you  nothing — you  shall  see  for  yourselves.  I 
mad  at  all,  though  :  it  is  quite  a  serious  thing,  and  it  has 
which  I  hope  will  do  you  both  good — Arthur  particularly. 
with  me.    Amanda,  you  lead  the  way," 
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Amanda  led  them  to  what  Miss  Carew  called  the  **  can 
where  Sadi  Mohammad  sat  on  the  deck  smoking  a  cl 

and  apparently  thinking  of  nothing.    He  rose  wh      he       rl 
and  was  about  to  speak :  but  when  he  saw  her  co  io      he  fell 

back  into  the  shade. 

*'  Madame,  my  mistress,  and  Colonel  Carew,  and  Mr.  Penning, 
have  come  to  see  your  minagerie^  Monsieur  Sadi,"  said  Amanda. 

He  held  a  lantern  to  his  face  that  she  might  see  plainly  the 
reproachful  look  with  which  he  regarded  her. 

*'  He  who  keeps  a  secret  from  a  woman,"  he  said,  "  is  a  great 
fool :  he  who  trusts  her  with  one,  is  a  greater." 

Miss  Carew  pretended  to  pout.  "  You  have  just  spoiled  my  moral 
fur  me,  Monsieur  Sadi.  You  would  have  expressed  it  beautifully  if 
you  had  stopped  at  *  Fool.'  But  I  forgive  you — you  shall  see  that 
to  tnist  Afe  is  to  be  a  wise  man." 

Sadi  Mohammad  received  his  Christmas-box  without  a  word  of 
thanks :  for  a  good  Arab  is  too  polite  to  insult  a  benefactor  by 
assuming  him  to  be  so  mean  as  to  want  to  buy  gratitude — ^which  is 
too  rare  to  look  for,  and  too  sacred  to  sell.  But  he  made  an 
ample  gesture  of  recognition,  and  said — 

"  There  can  be  no  harm,  since  you  know  all  and  are 
This  also  is  Kismet.     You  may  enter." 

*'Are  you  not  going  to  be  showman?"  asked  Miss  Carew, 
seeing  him  re-settle  himself  to  his  chibouque  as  soon  as  he  had 
unlocked  the  door. 

"  I  must  remain  here.  One  of  us  must  be  here  always  :  and  it  is 
my  ])hice  since  Caspar  Schneider  —  Allah  save  him  from  his 
eiHinies  ! — is  a  prisoner.  I  should  be  missed,  and  Captain  Smith 
wcnild  learn  what  I  have  done." 

"  Could  not  one  of  the  other  keepers  take  your  place 
here  ?  " 

*'  There  is  only  Ahmcd-el-Bcdawi,  and  he  is  my  enemy." 

''Come,  Nancy,  give  up  this  nonsense,  whatever  it  is,"  said  the 
Colonel.  *'  I  suppose  you've  found  out  something  you  had  no 
riglit  to  |)ry  into.  And  it's  wrong  to  bribe  a  man  to  be  unfaith- 
ful to  his  duty — it  isn't  right  at  all.  We'll  take  your  word  for 
the  show — ch,  Arthur?" 

*'  Nonsense,  papa.  The  man  is  only  too  glad  to  earn  his  Christ- 
mas-box, you  may  be  sure,  and  of  course  he  doesn't  want  the  other 
man  to  go  shares.  And  it's  no  longer  his  duty  to  object — the  reason 
for  the  duty  is  over:  it  is  too  late  now." 

'*  Vou  will   not  want  me,"  said  Sadi  Mol  "1 

sister  is  as  wise  as  the  Queen  of  Sheba  after 
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shown  her  all  the  wisdom  or  all  created  things.      She   h 
mc  :  but  there  is  no  shame  to  me,  for  she  is   wiser  than 

"Come,  then,"  said  Miss  Carew:  but  Sadi  Mohamn] 
her  once  more, 

"Take  this  lantern,"  he  said  to  Arthur  Penning.  "- 
lock  the  door  after  you.  I  might  be  called  away,  and  t 
or  Captain  Smith  might  enter  and  discover  you.  An 
speak  low,  '  If  thou  say  unto  thy  companion.  Be  thou 
speakcst  rashly,'  " 

All  this  atmosphere  of  secrecy  and  mystery,  with  i 
flavour,  which  had  so  needlessly  managed  to  grow  up  ovi 
a  matter,  delighted  Miss  Carew,  But,  when  she  follow 
under  the  low  canvas  cover,  she  was  by  no  means  so  del 
its  smi;ll. 

The  visitors  found  themselves  in  the  central  passagi 
low  shed,  or  rather  series  of  sheds,  lined  with  rough 
each  of  which  held  some  living  creature,  cramped,  siler 
lorn.  It  must  have  required  considerable  skill  to  c 
together  so  as  to  ensure  them,  together  with  the  n 
space  under  close  shelter,  the  maximum  of  air  to  1 
more  melancholy  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  sava; 
exiles  it  is  impossible  to  imagine.  Here,  at  Miss  Can 
was  a  fine  Nubian  lion,  crushed  as  it  were  into  slei 
into  the  freedom  of  sleep,  with  his  nose  between  his 
Behind  .-Vrthur  Fenning,  in  a  straw-covered  stall  just  I 
to  hold  liim,  lay  the  famous  hippopotamus  of  whii 
already  heard.  In  front  of  the  Colonel  was  a  hya;na. 
Staring  at  him. 

"So  these  are  the  skins  and  ivorj',""'  said  Colonel  C 
sec.  Well,  we  have  an  unusually  interesting  lot  of  i 
scn.^'crs.  I  suppose  you  feel  quite  at  home  here,  Amand 
should  have  thought  these  gentlemen  and  ladies  wouk 
left  us  in  ignorance  of  their  presence  quite  so  long." 

"  Monsieur  Sadi  saj's  that  the  beasts  can  be  kept  vei 
the  voyage,  sir,  with  darkness,  and  want  of  sleep,  and 
Whenever  we  wanted  to  quiet  a  creature  we  used  to  p 
slei-pinj;.     Poor  things  !     I  can  hardly  bear  to  look  at  th 

"  I  don't  know  how  you  feel,  Nancy,  but  I  can  hard 
smell  them.  And  if  I  were  you  I'd  keep  as  far  as  ma 
those  paws." 

"And  do  you  mean  to  say,  Amanda,  that  you  really  as 
your  head  down  the  mouths  of  these  creatures  ?     HorribI 

"  There  are  a  great  many  more,  madame,  if  you  would 
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them — there  is  a  young  Indian  elephant,  and  some  lovely 

and  a  rhinoceros  with  two  horns,  and  some  gazelles.     I  <        i 

you  them  all.** 

**  What  makes  you  so  silent,  Arthur  ?"  asked  Miss  Carew.  "Don't 
you  admire  my  show  ?  Or  are  you  meditating  on  my  moral — ^not 
Sadi  Mohammad's  ?" 

•*  I  have  been  a  poor  sailor  to-day,"  said  Arthur,  with  his  faint  smile» 
**And  I  decidedly  agree  with  your  father  about  the  atmosphere." 

**0h,  wait  one  minute,  please — I  must  see  the  gazelle:  just 
think — an  exiled  gazelle !  I  think  I  must  buy  it,  and-^oh,  I  must 
buy  the  gazelle  !  It  could  run  about  at  Millwood,  and  we  should 
make  one  of  these  poor  creatures  happy.  Would  Sadi 
Mohammad  sell  me  the  gazelle,  Amanda  ?  Here  it  is — only  look 
at  her  eyes !" 

**  Yes,"  said  the  Colonel,  "you  had  be  I 

the  lion,  and  the  hyaena,  and  the  young  e  ) 
potamus,  and  the  double-homed  rhinocer  — t 
pets  :  you  had  better  buy  them  all.     Does  3 

no  kindness  because  he  hasn't  got  b(       ;iful  '    ]        1 1 

my  dear.     What  do  you  say,  Arthur,  to 
of  a  laughing  hycena  ?" 

**  You  will  have  to  apply  to  Mr.  Schneider,"        1 1 
havinq^  been  brought  up  among  beasts,  always  tO(      all  \ 
their  word. 

*'  Mr.  Schneider,  eh  ?  Perhaps  he'd  let  me  have  a  hyaena  in 
cxcliange  for  a  monkey.     Who  is  he  ?" 

**  Didn't  you  hear,  papa  ?     He  is  the  man  who  is  a  prisoner." 

**  What — like  his  own  beasts  ?     What  has  he  done  ?" 

*'  'Vhvy  say  he  has. killed  a  man,"  said  Miss  Carew. 

*'  Well,  wc  seem  to  have  pleasant  company  on  board,  I  must  say. 
I  li.'ive  heard  of  set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,  so  t  suppose  they  set 
man-kiiliTs  to  keep  man-killers — and  eaters — by  the  same  rule. 
Now  we've  seen  all  this,  Arthur,  I  suppose  Nancy  will  take  pity  on 
our  (h'licatc  masculine  noses  and  let  us  go.  I  will  raise  a  joke  out 
of  the  ski])per  to-morrow." 

*'  Monsieur  Sadi !"  said  Amanda,  tapping  at  the  door  of  the  shed, 
**  we  are  ready  now." 

"  I  suppose  he  has  gone  to  sleep,"  said  the  Colonel  after  waiting 
a  few  seconds  for  an  answer.     **  Mr.  Sadi  1" 

'*  You  have  most  influence  with  him,  I  fancy,"  said  Miss  Carew 
to  Amanda  after  another  pause.     **  You  try." 

**  Let  us  out,  Monsieur  Sadi,"  said  Amanda  in  her  turn.  "Let  us 
out,  if  you  please." 
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But  there  was  no  answer.  Aiid  at  the  end  of  five  whole  minutes 
there  was  none. 

** Confound  the  fellow!"  said  the  Colonel,  with  a  smile  of 
vexation.  "Sadi — open  the  door — Sadi  1  •  .  .  Do  you  want  to  keep 
us  here  all  night?"  he  said  again,  in  a  louder  voice,  and  withom 
the  smile.  "Open,  fellow!  .  .  .  Open,  you  rascal!  .  .  .  Open, 
you  blackguard  !  .  .  .  Upon  my  life  Tm  afraid  the  felWs 
trj'ing  to  make  fools  of  us.  This  will  never  do.  Look  at  Arthur 
— he's  as  pale  as  a  ghost — ^and  no  wonder,  in  this  confounded  den.** 

Ten  minutes  had  passed:  and  Arthur  Penning^  was  indeed  terribly 
pale. 

A  suspicion,  as  natural  as  it  was  terrible,  had  rushed  into  his 
mind.  He  knew  why  the  so-called  Caspar  Schneider  was  a  prisoner. 
He,  with  the  quickness  that  is  more  than  a  woman's — ^that  of  a 
hunted  man  at  bay — had  seen  the  affection  of  the  Maghrabi  for 
that  future  Nimrod  of  Abyssinia.  He  knew  that  there  is  a  cunning 
deeper  even  than  a  hunted  man's  in  his  last  extremity — ^the  common 
Oriental  cunning  of  every  day.  It  was  a  trick — yes,  upon  the  vc7 
face  of  it.  How  could  he  have  been  so  blind  ?  Two  fanatical 
Arabs,  a  savage  negro,  a  gang  of  Levantines  who  might  be  brigands 
on  shore  and  had  no  scruples  about  turning  pirates  at  sea,  would 
be  amply  strong  enough,  if  they  chose,  to  overpower  a  handful  of 
English  sailors  and  set  their  comrade  free.  And  the  first  thing 
they  would  do  would  be  to  get  the  English  soldier  and  the  stronger 
and  younger  Englishman  out  of  the  way.  Could  even  Captain 
Smith,  the  prisoner's  unwilling  gaoler,  be  trusted  ?  But  if  the 
poacher,  smuggler,  gold-digger,  lion-hunter,  half-sentenced 
criminal,  full  of  revenge  and  despair,  was  the  mover  and  ring- 
leader of  a  mutiny 

He  was  aghast  at  the  thought — only  too  likely,  though  it  conld 
never  have  entered  the  brain  of  an  innocent  man.  The  cowardice 
born  of  conscience  is  the  most  fatal  of  its  stings.  Arthur  Fennin^ 
was  a  brave  man  :  but  at  that  moment — and  with  shame  he  knew  ii 
— there  was  no  more  abject  coward  on  earth  than  he. 

]Miss  Carew  looked  at  him  in  alarm. 

"  They  must  let  us  out  soon,"  she  said,  handing  him  her  vinaigniii 
'*  It  must  be  an  accident — they  will  never" 

Suddenly  the  flame  of  the  candle  gave  a  leap  :  and  they  wcp 
left  in  utter  darkness. 

The  Colonel  swore  out,  and  even  Miss  Carew,  with  all  he 
courage,  gave  a  little  scream. 

**  Strike  a  match,  Arthur!"  exclaimed  Colonel  Carew.  "Min« 
how  you  stand,  all  of  you,  for  God's  sake — there's  hardly  room  t 
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be  safe  between  the  cages.     Let   us  out!"  he  shouted  at  the 
power  of  his  voice. 

lie  reeled,  and  had  to  clutch  at  the  nearest  cage  bars  to 
keep  from  falling.  He  grasped  something  soft  and  warm  as 
the  Arabella  gave  the  first  bound  that  tells  of  a  freshening  wind. 
He  heard  a  loud,  mocking  laugh  in  his  ear.     It  was  the  hyaena. 

ArLluir  struck  a  match  :  but  only  to  find  that  there  was  no  more 
candle  in  the  lantern.  It  gave  just  light  enough  to  show  the  four 
trapped  human  animals  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  glaring  eyeballs. 
IMiss  Carew  threw  her  arm  round  Amanda  and  drew  close,  not  to 
her  lovrr,  but  to  her  father. 

As  they  thus  stood,  crowded  together  in  the  suffocating  darkness, 
they  again  felt  that  indescribable,  spirit-stirring  bound  that  belongs 
only  to  a  horse  at  the  first  moment  of  a  gallop  and  to  a  ship  when 
it  is  first  fairly  before  a  fresh  wind.  They  began  to  hear  the  creaking 
of  ropes  and  the  trampling  of  feet,  and  the  sounds  of  a  bustle  on 
deck,  in  which  an  extra  shout  would  be  unheard  or  unheeded. 

The  Colonel  thought  of  the  sudden  squalls  which  form  the  one 
great  peril  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but  Arthur's  mind  was  full  of 
worse  dangers.  Was  the  crew  of  the  Arabella  already  in  mutiny? 
He  heard — or  thought  he  heard — the  strong,  full  voice  of  his 
enemy.  If  that  were  so — he  argued  unconsciously  from  his  own 
(  oii^cicnce — the  new  captain  of  pirates  would  not  care  to  encumber 
liis  >lii{>  with  live  witnesses. 

"  I  must  know  what  this  means,"  he  whispered,  unheard  by  the 
otht  r^,  ill  the  Colonel's  ear.  "  For  God*s  sake  keep  it  from  the 
women — I  fear  foul  play." 

"Sit  down,  Nancy,"  said  the  Colonel.  *'0r  lie  down,  both  of 
you — there  is  no  danger  if  you  don't  let  one  of  these  lurches  send 
you  against  the  bars.     What  do  you  mean,  Arthur?" 

**  Do  you  remember  Orson  Knapp,  the  murderer,  who  escaped 
from  the  police  at  Roxton  ?  He  is  on  board."  As  he  spoke  he 
felt  in  his  breast  pocket  for  his  favourite  revolver.     It  was  there. 

"On  board  the  Arabella  r 

"  I  saw  liim  last  night.  You  heard  of  a  prisoner?  That  is  he. 
It  was  at  my  instance  that  he  was  put  in  chains.  You  see  what  I 
iiK-an  ."" 

'V\\r  Arabella  gave  a  tremendous  plunge  and  then  for  a  moment 
s(  rmeil  to  lie  flat  on  her  side  before  she  again  darted  forward.  Both 
Arthur  and  the  Colonel  were  thrown  against  the  nearest  bars,  and 
the  savage  creatures,  whose  eyes,  though  invisible,  seemed  to  dot 
the  darkness  with  balls  of  unreal  light,  began  to  cry  and  howl. 
And  their  voices  were  worse  than  their  eyes.      It  was  as  if  the 
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prisoners  had  been  thrown,  bound  and  blindfold,  into  a  den  ( 
hungry  fiends.  Arthur  remembered  the  distant  howl  he  b 
heard  among  the  gorse  on  Whitbeach  Common  :  but  this  v: 
close  in  his  cars.  That  had  sounded  like  the  dim  voice  of  futni 
remorse  :  this  came  like  the  cry  of  present  and  instant  retribution 
*'  You  mean — Heaven  !  What's  that  ?"  exclaimed  the  Colone 
grasping  Arthur's  arm,  as  a  crash  came  from  the  darkness  betwee 
himself  and  his  daughter,  followed  by  a  frightful,  indescribabl 
screeching  yell.    **  Nancy — speak — are  you  there  ?  " 

**  Here  is  Miss  Carew,  sir,"  said  Amanda.  "  Don't  be  frightened 
dear  madame — one  of  the  cages  has  fallen  over.  "Don't  b 
afraid.     i\Iiss  Carew  is  quite  safe,  sir.     I  will  take  care  of  her.*' 

**  Whatever  you  mean,"  said  the  Colonel,  **-we  must  be  out  of  ihi 
— this  is  hell.  Can't  we  force  the  door  }  Strike  a  match,  and  see. 
A  second  match  was  struck — to  show  that  the  heavy  cage  of 
leopard  had  fallen  and  blocked  up  the  way  to  the  door.  That  mu? 
be  first  removed — and,  in  that  black,  narrow  passage,  the  wori 
might  take  till  morning,  if  indeed  it  could  be  done  at  all  bv  t^: 
unaided  men.  The  Colonel  looked  at  Arthur  in  despair — ^and  the! 
the  match  went  out  again. 
''  You  are  right,"  said  Arthur.     **  We  must  escape — we  must  n-^ 

be  shot  or  stabbed  like  dogs  in  a  hole — and  Anne .     This  ma: 

Knapp  has  charge  of  these  beasts — it  is  his  doings.  But  I  have  m*. 
revolver.  We  must  escape,  and  do  all  we  can.  Can  you  hear  n- 
in  this  horrible  noise  .^" 

'*  Yes — I  hear  you,"  said  the  Colonel.     "  I  see  y^ou  know  be? 
what  all  this  means,"  he  went  on  after  a  pause.      •*  Very  well,  w 
will  do  all  we  can."' 
For  once  in  his  life  Colonel  Carew  had  equalled  the  greatest  0 

orators  on  their  own  ground.    No  man — if  his  voice  means  it car 

say  more  than  **We  will  do  all  we  can."  Here  was  comprehensibli 
danger,  that  could  be  met  hand  to  hand. 

**  Nancy,"  he  said,  very  gravely,  **  Arthur  says  we  have  to  fear 
not  beasts,  but  men.      If  he  and  I  can  manage  to  leave  you  for  < 

little  while — promise  me  " 

**  Is  it  right  to  tell  her  ?"  asked  Arthur,  in  a  low  voice. 
**  Of  course,"  said  the  Colonel,  in  a  loud  one.  "  Don't  you  kno^ 
her  yet  after  all  these  years  ?     Promise  me  to  be  a  good  girl.     Yoi 
know  what  I  mean." 

**  I  know  what  you  mean  by  good,"  said  Miss  Carew.  "Yoi 
mean  brave.  I  won't  promise  to  be  as  good  as  Amanda,  but  Y\ 
try."  Her  voice  trembled  a  little,  but  not  much,  considering  tha 
she  was  a  girl,  and  a  spoiled  girl  into  the  bargain* 
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*'  One  moment,  papa.     If  you  want  me  to  be  good, ; 
me  everything.     I  must  know  what  I'm  not  to 

**  Arthur  has  reason  to  think  that  Orson  Y 
heading  a  mutiny — and  that  it  is  we,  of  c< 
In  that  case  it  is  his  duty,  more  than  any 

Captain  ;  and,  next  to  being  his  duty,  it  is  m      ,     i  is  a        L 

and  two  Englishmen  ought  to  do  a  great 
and  don't  speak  to  me  again.  We  must  lose  no 
Arthur — I  can  trust  Nancy  :  light  another 
find  a  way  to  break  out  of  this  den." 

That  was  how  the  father  and  daughter,  who  loved  one  another, 
parted  in  an  extremity  of  doubt  that  was  like  to  prove  the  last 
extremity  of  danger.  But  spoiling  has  its  uses  at  times — when  it 
comes,  as  it  may,  from  perfect  sympathy. 

**  Arthur  ?"  she  said,  in  a  tone  that  was 
— everything.     It  only  wanted  one  wor     •      y  woi  ;  : 

but  he  was  already  busy  with  the  match  and  did 

Nobody  had  given  a  thought  to  Amanda.     !    tt  w         tl 
was  struck  Miss  Carew  saw  that  she  had  started  to 
leaning  against  the  leopard's  cage.     Her  hands 
there  was  a  look  of  eager  joy  in  her  eyes. 

''Don't  fear,  madame  1"  she  cried  out,  as  Arthur  Penning, 
liii^hting  another  match,  groped  his  way  farther  along  the  passage. 
"  Vou  are  safe  !  Orson  Knapp  is  here — he  is  the  best  man  in  all 
the  world  !  If  he  has  taken  the  ship,  he  will  keep  it — and  I  hope 
it  is  true  !  Then  he  is  the  great  hunter,  Caspar  Schneider!  Never 
fear,  matlame — I  will  answer  for  Him  1" 

The  Colonel  started  and  half  turned  back  before  he  followed 
Arthur.  He  had  to  leave  his  daughter  alone  with  a  girl  half  wild 
by  nature  and  now  seemingly  driven  all  wild,  if  not  absolutely  mad, 
by  t(  rror.    But  there  was  no  help  for  it :  his  place  was  with  Arthur, 

Tlie  shed  was  by  no  means  large,  and  was  very  soon  explored. 
But  it  was  well  contrived  for  the  safe  keeping  of  stronger  beasts 
than  men  are  :  and  it  was  only  by  the  fitful  flashing  of  match  after 
match  that  these  two  men  were  able  to  look  for  the  quickest  means 
of  extricating  themselves.  A  good  carpenter,  with  plenty  of  light 
and  proper  instruments,  could  not  have  got  out  under  an  hour. 
And  he  must  have  had  good  sea-legs  also,  for  the  Arabella  was  both 
pitching  and  rolling  in  the  most  lively  fashion. 

Meanwhile  the  growing  squall,  mingled  with  the  crying  and 
howling  of  the  frightened  beasts,  mixed  at  times  with  a  fiercer  roar, 
was  enough  to  keep  any  human  sound  within  the  shed  from  being 
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heard  without,  or  any  confusion  among  the  crew  from 
within.  Mutiny  or  no  mutiny,  life  itself  was  beginni 
upon  immediate  escape  from  the  foul  and  hideous  dark 
must  have  wandered  about  in  this  horrible  nightmare  ft 
part  of  an  hour,  and  all  in  vain,  when  Arthur  caugh 
gleam  of  light  through  what  looked  like  a  crack  in  the 
shed  farther  back  than  the  line  of  swaying  cages.  He 
last  match  instantly  and  found  a  thick  wooden  bar  that 
be  drawn.  He  laid  his  hand  upon  it  instantly,  so  that  h 
lose  it  again  in  the  return  of  darkness.  At  the  same  tim 
through  the  chink  vanished  also.  He  put  his  ear  to  1 
heard  footsteps  moving  backwards  and  forwards. 

"They  have  passed!"  he  said  at  last  in  a  low  voice  to  I 
"  Now  is  our  time."  He  held  his  pistol  ready  in  on 
began  to  withdraw  the  bar  with  the  other. 

"  Who's  there  r"  called  a  well-known  voice  from 
planks  that  made  him  start  and  pause.  The  Colonel  s 
— wherever  two  men  act  together  one  must  lead,  and  the 
having  accepted  the  second  place,  observed  discipline. 

"Who's  there.'     Saiii .'     Ahmed?     Can't  you  hear  ,?' 

"  It  is  Knapp  himself,"  whispered  Arthur,  "  and  alom 

He  was  accustomed  to  think  quickly :  he  had  once  bef 
through  a  whole  life  during  a  moment's  rest  of  the  fingf 
very  trigger  that  was  now  ready,  at  last,  for  the  right  e 
is  guarding  us — but  we  are  two  to  one.     Follow  me." 

It  was  no  longer  rival  against  rival,  duellist  against  c 
foe  against  foe  according  to  the  old  simple  law  of  hate 
the  presence  of  its  living  object,  and  that  alone.  A  b 
be  a  matter  of  course  in  the  hand  to  hand  Struggle  wi 
and  murderer  that  must  now  ensue.  With  the  eage 
"  Follow  mc,"  he  again  pulled  at  the  bar. 

"  Hold — hold  for  your  life !"  shouted  the  voice  beyom 
Or" 

But  back  went  the  bar — and  then,  with  a  roar  of  frenz 
all  else  was  silence,  some  monstrous  body  rushed  past 
them,  into  the  darkness  of  the  shed,  like  a  frantic  hurric; 
yells  and  howls  within  redoubled,  as  if  they  had  releasee 
demon  of  madness  by  withdrawing  the  bar.  There  was  ; 
scream,  and  a  crashing  of  woodwork,  and  the  cages  we 
with  a  force  that  was  not  of  the  squall.  The  ship  ga' 
and  heeled  over  to  leeward,  as  if  the  wheel  itself  had  go 
the  confusion.  Then  tiiere  was  another  crash  and  clatte 
What  had  happened  ,-'    And  who  could  tell  ? 
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When  Arthur  Penning,  who  had  himself  been  overthrown  by  ihe 
'rush  of  the  living  hurricane,  recovered  liis  senses  and  ros,.-,  he 
found  that  the  whole  night  had  been  spent  in  this  prison  of  dark- 
ness— it  was  the  broad  light  of  morning.  But  what  a  sight  met  his 
eves!  The  Arabella  appeared  to  be  drifting  helplessly  at  the  mercy 
■of  the  squall.  Where  the  shed  had  been  was  a  confused  mass  of 
ropes,  timber,  canvas,  and  howling  beasts  in  scattered  cages,  from 
among  which  he  struggled  with  difficulty,  just  avoiding  the  foot  of 
the  elephant  who  was  balancing  himself  and  bellowing  over  him. 

And  then  ho  saw  the  true  centre  of  the  scene — the  secret  of  the 
wild  chaos  round  him ;  the  bodily  form  of  the  demon  whom  his 
thirst  for  Jiis  kinsman's  blood  had  set  free. 

Striding  rapidly  backwards'  and  forwards  along  the  central 
line  of  the  after-deck,  with  his  head  to  the  ground,  his  fangs 
dispbyed,  and  his  tail  sweeping  from  flank  to  flank,  was 
magnificent  tiger  who  had  been  hidden  separately  in  the  slied — 
the  prize,  no  doubt,  of  the  journey  to  India.  It  was  he  who  had 
taken  possession  of  the  Arabella  and  was  acting  as  its  admiral. 
Tlie  wheel  was  deserted,  and  a  dozen  sailors  had  taken  refuge  in 
Ike  shrouds.  A  crowded  group  stood  in  a  panic  by  the  scattered 
cages,  whence  at  any  moment  other  v,-ild  beasts  might  force 
tluir  way,  and  commence  a  massacre  of  their  common  enemies 
as  a  pri  liiiie  to  a  hardly  less  terrible  civil  war. 

Artliiir  looked  for  his  bride  and  her  father — he  saw  them  at  last, 
lia:id  ill  jcmd,  beside  tlic  overturned  cage  of  the  leopard :  the  tiger 
mu-.t  havo  rushed  over  her  where  she  lay  when  he  hurled  himself 
n;;.iiii'i(,  and  through,  the  locked  door.  Eut  he  saw  neither  Amanda 
ii'ir  liis  oiemy.  The  Arabs  were  struggling  out  from  among  the 
■I" rii  :   Captain  Smith  was  between  Arthur  and  thq, Colonel. 

Tlie  li^kT  continued  his  incessant  run,  every  now  and  then 
s|n]i[.iiit;  short  to  snuff  the  wind  and  glare  about  him.  -At  these 
iimuienis  there  was  a  general  shrinking  back  on  deck  and  a  higher 
ilainlii-ring  among  the  shrouds.  It  was  an  absolute  reign  of 
l(  rnr:  all  these  men  were  waiting  for  a  tiger  to  select  his  first  victim 
bff  ire  llie  helpless  Arabtlla  went  over  and  down,  with  its  mingled 
ina=s  of  struggling  living  creatures,  into  the  sea. 

Then'  are  sudden  whirls  of  panic  when  the  utmost  courage  and 
rcadim-^s  of  resource  arc  nowhere.  But,  momentary  almost  as  was 
tliL-  course  of  this  sudden,  ovenvhelming  confusion  of  all  minds  in 
"HI-  mmnion  terror,  there  was  time  for  every  sort  of  nature  to  show 
ilsclf  in  its  own  way. 

It  was  the  Levantine  sailors  who  had  scrambled  up  the  shrouds 
and  clung  to  them,  with  their  knives  drawn. 
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The  English  sailors,  being  too  few  to  right  the  ship  an 
freight  without  leaving  their  captain  and  passengers  to  the  tiger' 
mercy,  drew  close  together  for  mutual  help  and  common  action,  an 
waited  for  orders. 

Captain  Smith  did  all  that  could  be  done — ^that  is  to  saj,  \ 
pushed  up  his  cap,  scratched  his  head,  and  put  himself  in  front  ( 
his  men. 

Colonel  Carew  kissed  his  daughter,  and  joined  him. 

Miss  Carew  sent  her  heart  after  him  and  prayed  without  words- 
she  had  tried  to  follow  him,  but  a  thin  brown  hand  seized  her  an 
held  her  behind  the  leopard's  cage. 

*' Allah  Kerim  !  Allah  is  bountiful !"  said  Sadi  Mohammad,! 
the  formula  of  a  Muslim  when  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  said,  an 
nothing  at  all  to  be  done  but  die.  He  lighted  his  chibouque  an 
smoked  patiently.  But  presently  he  added  one  word  more — "H 
who  chains  up  the  good  lets  loose  the  evil.     Allah  Ken'mP* 

But  let  sympathy,  like  all  else,  be  given  where  it  is  due.  An: 
in  this  case  the  chief  sympathy  is  due  neither  to  the  sailors,  Greek 
English  or  Italian,  nor  their  Captain,  nor  to  the  Colonel,  nor  t( 
Miss  Carew,  nor  to  Sadi  Mohammad.  It  is  due,  in  a  measure  » 
full  as  to  be  practically  exclusive,  to  the  magnificent  creature  who 
single  handed,  had  taken  possession  of  a  ship  and  held  a  who! 
crew  at  bay.  I  lis  foes  were  pitiable :  but  majora  canamus  :  he  was ; 
Hero. 

Not  one  tragedy  on  board  the  Arabella^  past,  present,  or  future 
was  fit  to  be  named  beside  his  life-long  tragedy  .  It  would  b 
rank  blasphemy  to  see  anything  but  what  is  good  in  the  fearfi 
symmetry  of  his  form  and  nature.  It  was  not  his  fault  that  he  wa 
here.  He  had  not  asked  to  be  made  a  slave.  It  was  not  hi 
choice  that  he  had  adorned  the  Court  of  some  Indian  sham 
tyrant,  where,  if  there  was  but  one  unwilling  slave,  it  was  he 
Nor  was  he  a  party  to  the  bargain  of  exchange  and  barter  tb: 
was  to  turn  him  from  a  slave  nmong  slaves  into  what  is  wors 
— a  slave  among  the  free,  in  England,  where  they  look  wit 
horror  upon  enslaving  a  fellow  creature  with  a  black  skin,  but  sc 
no  harm  in  chaining  up  a  fellow  creature  with  four  legs  or  tw 
wings  who  has  no  life  but  liberty:  where  they  make  laws  to  sav 
most  creatures  from  death,  which  is  a  little  thing  to  a  bird  o 
beast  and  shoukl  be  less  than  nothing  to  a  man,  and  permit,  ii 
the  name  of  sentimental  petting  or  aimless  curiosity,  what  i 
more  deeply  cruel  than,  for  science  sake,  cutting  a  living  bodj 
limb  from  limb.     If  any  innocent  creature  hates  its  gaol,  that  ii 
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tad  enough :  but  if  it  learns  to  love  its  gaol  and  fawn  npon  its 
gaoler — tliat  is  monstrous  and  abominable.  But  a  tiger  was  never 
yet  tamed  into  licking  its  chains :  all  honour  to  him,  therefore. 
Whatever  sympathy  we  have  for  Tell  and  Leonidas  must  be  shared 
by  the  Tiger  who  triumphantly  paced  the  deck  of  the  Arahdia. 

I  wish  I  could  believe  him  conscious  of  that  triumphal  march- 
seeing  him,  it  was  easy  to  believe.  He  was  bathing  his  cramped 
limbs  and  renewing  their  strength  in  the  ecstasy  of  the  strong  wet 
wind.  He  must  have  felt  that,  when  he  saw  his  t>rants  quail 
before  him,  his  own  and  his  hereditary  wrongs  were  well  avenged : 
and  not  only  the  wrongs  of  his  own  race,  but  those  of  the  meeker 
and  weaker,  from  wolves  down  to  bares.  It  would  take  off  the 
edge  of  his  ecstasy  to  think  of  choosing  a  single  victim  at  once: 
<o  give  death  is  less  perfect  vengeance  than  to  give  fear.  But,  as 
his  runs  grew  shorter  and  shorter,  as  he  paused  oftcner  to  drink  in 
(lie  air  and  to  glare  round  him,  it  was  cbar  that  one  life  at  least 
must  be  sacrificed  before  it  was  all  over  with  the  Araldia. 

Suddenly,  before  the  first  panic  was  Over,  there  came  another 
crash  in  the  rear.  The  elephant,  made  unsteady  by  the  swaying 
of  the  ship,  brought  the  full  weight  of  his  foot  through  the 
leopard's  cage.  The  creature  darted  out  with  its  cat's  spring,  and 
was  thrown  by  the  elephant  along  the  deck  into  the  middle  of  the 
group  of  sailors.  One  man  made  a  stab  at  i(,  but  it  escaped  and 
leaped  up  among  the  rigging- 
Then  rose  a  terrible  shout  from  behind  Miss  Carew  and  tha 
.\rab — "Lookout — the  lion  is  breaking  his  barsl"  The  patriot 
of  the  prisoners  was  soon  to  be  joined  by  their  king. 

"Pu)l  down  the  leopard's  cage  upon  him  I"  shouted  Captain 
Smith.  A  dozen  sailors  set  to  work  to  hack  the  lion's  pawa  as  ha 
tried  to  force  his  way  out,  and  to  crush  him  back  into  his  prison 
wilh  the  empty  cage.  "And  bring  the  rifles  from  below.  Wo 
must  lose  the  freight  now." 

It  was  time.  Every  moment  might  release  some  new  recruit  for 
il:o  army  of  the  tiger.  If  beasts  were  only  civilised  enough  to 
turn  the  art  of  wholesale  slaughter  into  a  science,  it  would  have 
been  already  too  late  to  send  for  firearms.  ,. 

It  was  loo  late,  even  now. 

The  distraction  caused  by  the  leopard  and  lion  gave  new  excite* 
mcnt  to  the  tiger.  The  removal  of  the  empty  cage  left  Miss  Carew 
exposed,  and  tlic  noise  drew  his  glare  full  upon  her.  He  stopped, 
crept  towards  her  like  a  cat.  and  then  stopped  again.  His  first 
vitlim's  hour  had  arrived. 


